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IMPERIAL  GERMANY. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  H.  AISD  GERMAN  POLITICS. 

BT  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  PH.D. 

**  npHD  THE  philoaophic  observer,  the  most  telling  eviden 
A  of  the  advance  of  Europe  in  the  past  fifty  years^ 
given  in  the  disappearance  of  absolutism  and  the  riae  of  co 
Btitutioual  goveruuieut,  Absolutism  has  vanished  from  tj 
map  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  which  remai] 
more  Asiatic  than  European.'^ 

Such  is  the  judgmeut  of  an  observant  American  critl 
ventured  in  the  light  of  events  then  occurring,  on  the  sitaati< 
of  Europe  and  especially  Germany  upwards  of  two  decades  ag 

That  tliG  past  half  century  of  European  history  has  as  its  d 
tinguishing  feature  constitutional  developuieut,  Ciinnot  be  gai 
said,  bnt  that  alisolntism  is  a  matter  of  history  meets  son 
striking  contradictions  in  present  day  events. 

Liberty,  culture,  and  constitutional  develoijmeut  advance  I 
slow  and  circuitous  pathways  aud  any  attempt  to  artificial 
hasten  or  retard  their  growth  is  necessarily  abortive  and  di 
tined  to  failure.  Likewise  has  history  ceased  to  be  the  me 
record  of  kings,  ministers,  or  events  and  has  become  that 
public  sentiment,  whase  voice  is  now  more  imi»erative  than  tl 
former  infallible  manifesto  of  a  pope  or  the  decree  of  an  in 
perial  council.  Hence  are  we  to  look  for  progress  in  liberty  ni 
alone  in  kingly  utterances  nor  even  in  popular  constitutio: 
which  are  often  as  illusory  as  the  former,  but  rather  in 
political  conditions  of  the  people  and  in  their  actual  relatiol 
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with  the  governjAeh^'  For  this  reason  may  we  hope,  that  the 
wave  of  reaction,  wtiich  has  of  late  years  drawn  tJie  condemna- 
tion of  all  '-friends  of  humanity  on  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russins, 
aud  wji*^1i  in  other  countries  has  caused  the  frieuds  of  constitu- 
tiouij'ti^'  to  fear  for  their  hard-eaiued  institutions,  is  but  a 
.pei^idg  cloud,  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  quickly  dispel 
■pod  after  whose  passage  the  sun  of  liberal  institutions  will  shine 
with  even  greater  radiance.  The  celebrated  utterance  of 
Louis  XI Y.  of  France,  '^U  kat  c'cat  »io»"  may  be  obsolete,  but 
the  recent  public  utterances  of  Emperor  William  II.  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  spirit  which  actuated  it  is  a  living  force  in 
European  politics  to-day.  Autocracy  in  its  worst  forms  has 
donbtless  vanished  from  the  face  of  Europe,  but  the  skeleton  re- 
mains, illy  concealed  by  the  cloak  of  constitutionalism,  and 
jealously  checks  any  encroachment  by  the  masses  of  the 
*'  divine  right " — to  rule  aud  be  obeyed.  The  medieval  idea  of 
the  ''divinity  that  dotli  hedge  a  king,''  is  deep-rooted  in  the 
mind  of  Germany's  young  sovereign,  who  in  many  respects  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  Frederick  William  III.,  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Educated  as  he  was  under  the  eye  of  Bismarck  and  alienated 
from  the  liberal  influences  of  his  father,  Frederick  III.,  who  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  British  constitution,  and  who  would 
have  done  much  to  liberalize  Germany  had  he  but  lived  longer, 
he  has  gi'own  up  somewhat  injudicious  and  headstrong, 
and  has  thits  far  been  as  a  firebrand  in  Germany's  powder 
magazine  and  a  thorn  in  the  already  sorely  irritated  side  of 
Europe.  Posing  as  a  "Napoleon  of  Peace"  he  succeeds  in 
keeping  the  Old  World  in  a  stat-e  of  constant  perturbation  by 
his  restlessness  ;  as  a  purifier  of  court  morals  he  reads  his 
uncle,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lecture  on  the  evil  effects  of 
gambling  and  in  the  sau\e  breath  proposes  plans  for  a  new 
lottery  for  the  amelioration  of  the  slaves  of  Central  Africa. 

Bat  not  alone  in  matters  of  personal  authority  is  conservatism 
**writ  large''  in  Germany,  for,  in  many  other  respects,  is  her 
Magna  Charta  yet  to  be  written  ;  although  the  points  at  issue 
have  vastly  changed  during  the  past  seven  hundred  years  that 
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have  intervenetl  and  the  i)lace6  of  the  barons  will  be  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democratic  partj'  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
new  Runnymede.  Freedom  of  speech  is  still  largely  a  chiniera 
in  Germany  and  the  press  is  so  closely  throttled  by  govern- 
mental  interference,  that  independence  of  expression  c^in  hardly 
be  said  to  exLst.  The  closest  espionage  is  exercised  over  the 
populace,  b*Uh  by  the  police  and  by  secret  spies,  and  any  indi* 
vidnal  expression  of  iU-;will  toward  the  emperor  or  criticism  of 
his  policy,  is  made  a  penal  offense  and  the  offender  under  the 
charge  of  libel,  aa  a  show  of  justice,  is  heavily  fined  or  impris- 
oned. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  with  us  liberty  of  press  has  in  many 
instances  liecoiue  a  license,  but  its  influence  luis  ever  been 
steadily  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  and  their  education 
in  lines  of  self-government.  The  German  ostensibly  poetesses 
liberty,  but  so  restricted  and  hedged  in  that  any  adverse  criti- 
cism of  the  governn»eut  is  construed  as  libelous  and  is  followed 
by  a  heavy  fine.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  scaroelj  a 
prominent  paper  of  the  opposition  but  is  at  present  repre- 
sented by  some  member  of  its  staff  in  prison,  serving  his 
sentence  for  some  obnoxioius  article  infringing  the  dignity  of  the 
governments 

The  persecution  of  Dr.  Geffcken,  which  was  one  of  the  last 
acta  of  the  Bismai*ck  administration,  reminds  one  of  the  nnlaw- 
ful  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  under  England 
Stuails  or  of  the  acts  of  the  later  Roman  emperors  and  indicates 
the  rigorous  espiomige  which  is  exercised  over  the  press.  The 
sole  crime  of  the  offender  was  that  he  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  Deutsdtes  Hundschau  certain  personal  correspondence  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  which  reflected  slightly  on  the 
policy  of  the  ministry  and  especially  on  Bismarck.  Taken 
without  opportunity  of  bail,  thrown  into  prison,  denied  confer- 
ence with  his  counsel,  and  maltreated  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
life  was  endangered,  he  was  only  relejvsed  after  several  months' 
imprisonment  by  the  higher  courts  declaring  there  was  no  evi- 
dence against  him.  The  Deutsche^  Knnd^ehan  was  suppressed 
and  by  a  standing  statute  of  the  realm  the  house  of  Dr.  Geffcken 
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was  searched  and  all  his  correspondence  and  papers  seized  in 
the  hope  of  trumpiag  np  a  charge  against  liini. 

Is  the  iron  heel  of  Metternicb  still  resting  on  the  neck  of 
Europe  or  \B  this  bnt  a  passing  retiim  of  medievalism,  soon  to 
disappeai'  before  the  advance  of  a  higher  public  sentiment  t 
Let  us  hope  for  the  latter,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  that  the  spirit  of  the  Hohenzollern  liouse  liaa  ever 
been  at  variance  with  constitutional  forms  and  that  many  years 
will  prolKibly  elapse  before  Germany  possesses  the  same  degree 
of  constitutional  liberty  as  does  England. 

The  liberal  party  had  great  hopes  in  the  late  Emperor  Fred- 
erick in.,  who  ia  many  respects  was  in  striking  opposition  to 
the  tendencies  of  preNnous  Iloheuzollerns,  as  well  as  those  evinced 
by  his  son,  the  present  emperor.  Admiring  the  English  Con- 
stitution profoundly,  he  contemplated  many  liberal  measures 
and  already  insured  freedom  of  elections,  which  before  did  not 
exist,  and  inaugurated  even  greater  reforms  in  the  ministry  and 
department  of  justice.  His  short  reign  of  ninety-nine  days  did 
much  for  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  his  moral  influence  greatly 
strengthened  the  Liberal  party  as  was  seen  at  the  succeeding 
elections  in  which  the  Social  Democrats  largely  increased  their 
repi'esentation  in  the  Heichstag. 

For  this  reason  he  was  feared  and  disliked  by  Bismarck  and 
the  Conservative  faction,  who  looked  to  the  present  emperor  as 
a  pliant  tool  in  their  hands.  In  this  latter  respect  at  least  has 
he  disappointed  them,  and  with  his  early  feeling  of  independ- 
ence, along  with  the  magnificent  political  creation  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  turned  his  back,  repnbliclike  in  his  ungrateful- 
ness at  leasts  on  united  Germany's  creator.  Bismarck,  the 
founder  of  imperial  Germany,  now  lives  in  political  retirement 
near  Hamburg,  and  cogitates  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune  and  of 
politics.  Evei-y  German  at  heart  appreciates  the  work  of  the 
*'man  of  iron  and  bluod  "  and  acknowledges  his  greatness,  but 
expressions  of  such  reg:ird  are  seldom  heard  ;  his  pictures  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  shop  windows,  and  while  statues  of  almost 
every  other  inipoitant  German  abound  in  Berlin,  he  alone  seems 
neglected.     His    career    demonstrates    the    changeableness    of 
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human  life  more  faUy  Uian  any  other  man  of  the  century. 
Called  to  public  life  by  Emperor  William  I.,  in  1862,  he  was  at 
that  time  almost  universally  hated  by  the  populace  and  dis- 
trusted by  his  colleagues.  His  views  seemed  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  prudence  and  Prnssian  tradition,  "Stared  at  as  a 
Japanese  or  a  hippopotamus/'  as  he  sjiys  in  his  memoirs,  when- 
ever he  entered  public  life,  yet  he  persevered  in  his  course.  He 
was  an  opportunist  and  the  opportunity  both  made  the  man  and 
united  Germany.  Fi'om  the  outbreak  of  the  Schleewig- 
Holsteiu  War  in  1864  to  the  death  of  old  Emperor  William,  he 
was  the  virtmil  master  of  Germany  and  ci'cated  for  himself  a 
niche  in  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  which  the 
stern  manifesto  of  an  autocratic  emperor  cannot  alter.  His 
work  stands  as  a  living  monnment  to  the  political  sagacity  and 
wisdom  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  figure  of  the  century,  Oavour 
possibly  excepted.  His  policy  from  first  to  last  was  wholly  des- 
potic. He  possessed  no  sympathy  for  liberal  principles  in 
politics  and  calmly  overrode  the  voice  of  the  i)eople  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends.  For  this  reason  and  in  the  hope 
of  more  liberal  and  progressive  ideas,  his  retirement  was  viewed 
with  less  regret  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

In  other  respects  than  politics,  has  the  pernicious  paternalism 
of  Prnssia  riveted  her  to  the  past  and  checked  her  career. 
Assiduously  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  the  government 
endeavored  to  inculcate  the  old  Grecian  idea  that  the  citizen 
exists  wholly  for  the  state  and  that  the  state  should  be  looked 
to  as  the  center  of  all  economic  activity  and  incentive.  The 
wonderful  prosperity  immediately  following  the  Franco-German 
War,  due  to  the  golden  Hood  of  French  milliards  whicli  entered 
the  country  and  to  the  numerous  public  works  nndertaken  at  the 
time  in  the  form  of  railroads  and  public  buildings,  tended  to 
foster  this  idea  and  to  fasten  it  upon  the  people.  A  period  of 
depression  of  trade  with  hard  times  followed  close  upon  its 
heels,  due  to  speculation  and  high  prices,  and  the  people,  true  to 
their  teaching,  looked  to  the  state  as  the  cause  of  their  distress 
and  for  the  relief  of  their  suffering.  But  the  pamioea  was  not 
fortltcoming  and  about  this  time  the  Social  Democratic  party 
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viLS  formed,  from  these  dissatisfied  elements,  represeating  in  its 
constitiieuoy  every  shade  of  belief  from  the  socialism  of  the 
chair,  represented  by  many  university  professors  and  advocating 
the  state  owuei-ship  of  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  etc.,  to  the 
extreme  individualist  of  the  Herr  IMost  type.  The  government 
has  created  ite  Frankenstein  and  tlie  future  social  history  of 
Germany  will  revolve  about  the  contest  of  this  party  for 
supremacy.  Bismarck,  who  on  this  account  has  been  called  the 
Diocletian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment, opposed  the  new  party  by  every  means  in  his  power,  but  it 
grew  by  oppression,  as  does  every  movement,  and  the  party  now 
counts  among  its  memberehip  not  only  many  univei*sity  pro- 
fessors but  the  vast  majority  of  the  German  laboring  population 
and  increases  its  strength  at  every  election  to  the  Reichstag. 

It  is  the  conservative  element  in  this  party  which  represents 
tame  republican  principles  most  closely  and  from  it  is  to  be 
hoped  all  advance  in  constitutionalism  in  Germany.  The  more 
radical  Bocialists  look  for  the  ei-adication  of  all  economic  and 
social  evils  in  communistic  measures,  while  the  attitude  of  the 
Nihilistic  or  Anarchistic  element^  which  does  not  poasess  great 
strength,  is  purely  desta'uctive.  The  political  philosophy  of 
Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward/*  seems  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  this  paity,  aud  is  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  almost 
every  German  workingman.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors are  tainted  with  socialism  and  openly  teach  it  from  the 
chair,  viewing  it  as  the  only  relief  for  the  present  industrial  de- 
pression in  Germany. 

It  is  this  magnifying  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  the  lack  of  encouragement  to  individual  self- 
help,  which  mast  account  for  tJermany's  retardation  in  the  arts 
aud  industries.  By  means  of  her  civil  service  which  is  justly 
famed  as  the  most  perfectly  organized  in  the  world  aud  which  oflFers 
permanent  employment  and  promotion  according  to  merits  the 
stAte  entices  the  1>est  talent  of  the  land  into  her  service,  inas- 
much as  the  feeling  of  caste  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
ability  to  meet  with  much  appreciation  in  the  other  professions. 
The  army  recruits  its  officers  almost  wholly  from  the  fast  dimin- 
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ishing  aristocracy,  which  thus  deprives  the  cooutry  of  much  of 
its  best  blood  and  ability,  which  woidd  othervrise  engage  in 
active  pursuits.  In  ai-ts  and  inventions  Germany  is  clearly 
twenty-live  yeara  behind  her  more  progressive  cousins  in  Eng- 
land and  America. 

But  despite  this  industrial  lassitnde,  Germany  has  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  world  in  admiuistmtion  and  in  the  perfection  of 
her  civil  service.  Her  cities  are  unquestionably  the  best- 
governed  in  the  world  and  the  most  fi'ee  from  any  taint  of 
corruption,  and  her  aruiamcnt  the  most  thorough  in  Europe. 
But  this  perfection  of  governmental  machinery  has  been 
achieved  only  at  considerable  expense  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  of  economic  activity  and  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
country  has  undoubtedly  been  gieatly  retarded  thereby. 

Her  armament  comprises  over  half  a  million  fighting  men 
constantly  in  service  and  two  reserve  corps,  bringing  the  grand 
total  up  to  nearly  two  million  of  men  capable  of  taking  the  field 
in  case  of  necessity. 

This  vast  bodyguard  Germany  pleads  as  necessary  on  account 
of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  people,  proud 
of  their  past  success*^*  in  the  Austrian  and  Franco-Prussian 
war,  bear  the  enormous  burdens  thus  impocied  on  them  witli- 
oat  much  murmui'ing.  The  vast  drain  upon  her  resources 
is  in  itaelf  but  little  if  any  more  than  the  annual  outlay  of 
our  pension  list,  but  the  distiu'bauce  to  industrial  life  due  to 
the  demand  of  the  state  for  the  three  best  yeai*s  of  a  young 
num^s  life  and  to  the  removal  of  them  from  productive  pur- 

lits,  is  the  millstone  about  Germany's  neck  which  is  dragging 

sr  dowu. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  military  system  of  Germany 
has  no  redeeming  features,  for  the  educational  influence  on  the 
matjB  of  the  i)eople  is  in  f»ct  a  partial  compensation  for  the  out- 
lay. It  takes  the  rude  peasant  from  the  field  and  teaches  him 
not  only  the  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge,  but  obedience 
and  discipline  as  well,  and  by  giving  him  a  wider  experience  it 
increases  his  productive  powers  on  his  return  to  his  occupation. 
This  at  least  is  the  common  defense  of  the  system  when  any  is 
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offered  and  it  helps  to  allay  the  popular  demand  for  a  redaction 
of  the  armament. 

To  the  American  mind  much  of  necessity  savors  of  the  dis- 
carded past)  but  that  liberal  principles  will  in  the  end  dominate 
over  absolutism  and  paternalism  is  the  only  view  consonant  with 
present  day  events. 

The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  done  wonders  for  (Sermany, 
but  the  next  decade  is  bound  to  witness  even  greater  develop- 
ment. Her  trade  has  been  slowly  growing  and  her  laws  have 
undoubtedly  tended  to  become  more  liberal.  Her  educational 
system  is  reputed  the  best  in  the  world,  and  with  an  enlightened 
population,  freedom  of  person  and  sx>eech,  true  constitutional 
government  will  quickly  follow.  Progress  may  advance  like  a 
spiral,  but  its  upward  course  is  none  the  less  sure  because  it 
goes  not  directly  to  its  mark. 

Fbedeeio  C.  Howe,  Ph.D. 


NATIONAL  PERILS. 


BY  HEV.   .1.    F.    BABTLETT,   D.D. 


THE  third  week  of  October,  1892,  will  ever  be  a  memorable 
one  in  the  history  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  nation.  A  sta- 
pendens  multitude  of  people,  an  imposing  civic  and  military 
parade,  an  unparalleled  display  of  flags  and  bunting,  oratory, 
which,  both  as  to  nmtter  and  manner,  reminds  one  of  the  days 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero — these  have  filled  the  air  and  in- 
spired the  hearts  of  thonsauds  upon  thousands  who  have  seen 
and  heard.  And  all  these  have  been  to  glorify  one  single  fact, 
the  marvelous  development  of  this,  the  grandest  nation  upon 
which  the  sun  ever  shone.  It  was  a  jubilee  week,  in  which  one 
long  inspiring  song  of  gratefnl  praise  has  ascended  into  the  ear 
of  the  God  of  nations.  And  all  this  is  consistent  and  right ;  the 
jubilation  was  not  greater  than  the  great  occasion  demanded. 

But  now  that  the  dedication  ceremonies  are  over,  and  the 
currents  of  the  nation's  life  have  returned  to  their  accustomed, 
channels,  I  venture  to  snggest  that  before  this  great  event  be- 
comes a  memory,  before  the  influence  of  all  this  panorama  of 
sight  and  sound  shall  pass  away,  it  may  not  be  an  unprofitable 
thing  to  give  at  leiist  a  pjissing  thought  to  some  fai^ta  that  were 
not  introduced  into  the  notable  speeches  delivered  at  the  great 
dedication. 

I  am  not  a  dyspeptic  croaker,  and  I  am  not  out  of  joint  with 
this  beautiful  world ;  I  do  not  believe  that  everything  is  going 
to  the  bad,  tbat  all  men  are  as  wicked  as  they  can  be,  and  that 
sin  is  gaining  the  ascendency.  I  am  an  optimist^  and  I  am 
bojjeful  ;  I  see  the  never-ceasing  chariot  wheels  of  God's  provi- 
dence moving  up  the  steeps  of  time  freighted  with  righteous- 
ness, holiness,  justice,  and  spiritiml  emancipation  for  men  and 
nations ;  I  believe  this  Bible  will  triumph,  yea,  w  trinmphing 
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gloriously,  and  that  the  day  is  basteuing  on  when  the  Christ 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  l^e  satisfied  ;  when 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  from  the  rivers  to  the 
ends  of  tlie  earth  God's  Son  will  be  the  King  of  Kings  and  the 
Lord  of  Ijords. 

But  shall  the  sailor  ignore  the  storm  because  he  kuows  his 
vessel  is  stanch  and  strong  T  Hhall  the  besieged  army  in  the 
garrison  stack  their  arms  and  cease  to  watch  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy  because  the  walls  of  the  fort  are  thicJc  and  strong,  and 
hard  to  be  broken  through  T  And  ought  we  to  be  so  untliiuking, 
unpractical^  presumptuous  in  our  faith  iu  the  omuipoteucy  of 
this  republic,  so  sentimental  in  our  patriotism,  as  to  give  no 
serious  thought,  even  t*)  make  light  of  the  i>ossible  dangers  that 
perchance  may  threaten  our  country^s  peace  and  prosperity  t 
Strong  indeed  the  vessel  may  be,  and  able  to  outride  the  tem- 
pest, but  should  she  strike  yonder  sunken  rock  l>etween  the  teeth 
of  the  whirlwind  and  the  merciless  reef  she  will  be  broken,  dis- 
mantled,  and  made  a  total  wreck.  A  watchful  eye  must  be 
upou  the  compa&s  and  the  chart,  and  a  steady,  &ithful  hand  at 
the  helm,  else  she  will  never  reach  the  port  in  safety.  And 
yonder  garrison  may  have  strong  and  massive  walls,  able  with- 
out a  tremor  to  resist  the  battering  ram  and  the  canuou  ball ; 
bub  strong  and  agile  hands  could  eijsily  scale  those  walls  if  none 
were  watching,  or  the  sappers  and  miners  could  dig  a  mine  be- 
neath that  huge  pile  and,  laying  a  train  of  powder,  could  iu  an 
instant  blow  its  sleeping  inmates  iuto  eternity.  The  wise  sailor 
will  never  relax  his  vigilance  till  the  harbor  is  reached  and  the 
vessel  has  cast  her  anchor ;  the  loyal  soldier  will  not  lay  down 
his  musket  or  cease  to  watch  until  the  siege  is  broken,  the 
enemy  scattered,  and  the  danger  past.  And  the  truly  x»atriotio 
American  citizen  must  not  have  such  an  unreasoning  confidence 
in  the  popular  belief  that  God  has  pledged  Himself  uncon- 
ditionally to  our  prosperity',  that  he  neglects  to  concern  himself 
about  the  hard  problems  of  tlie  critical  present  and  the  por- 
tentous future. 

Fair  and  beautiful  as  are  the  skies  that  overarch  this  goodly 
laud,  the  watchful  eye  cannot  fail  to  see  hei*e  and  there  patches 
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of  dark  cloud,  laach  bigger  than  a  baman  baud  ;  tinougb  tb© 
sweet  music  of  the  soags  we  sing  to  C<tlumbia,  aud  tbe  red, 
yrhxX^j  and  blue,  there  is  an  obligato  aooompanimeut  in  the 
minor  key,  unheard  by  tbe  thoughtless,  but  distinctly  reaching 
tbe  ears  of  those  who,  impelled  by  love  to  God  and  country,  are 
anxiously  watching  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  do  not  sigh  for  the 
old  times;  neither  do  I  think  the  Puritanic  and  colonial  days 
were  better  than  these ;  no,  this  is  the  best  country  and  these 
are  the  best  days  tbe  world  has  ever  seen,  taking  this  statement 
in  the  large  sense.  But  I  do  contend  that  the  century  has  wit- 
nessed the  decadence  of  some  things  that  are  neceesary  to  a 
nation's  best  aud  truest  prosperity,  and  the  predominance  of 
some  things  that  luive  already  dimmed  the  luster  of  our  country's 
flag,  and  that  menace  the  purity  of  our  government  and  the 

srpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

1  hare  often  walked  through  the  quiet  streets  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  aud  with  swelling  heart  have  gazed  upon  those  old 
wooden  houses,  still  standing,  fragraut  with  the  memory  of  that 
day  when  tlie  motley  crowd  of  villager  and  farmers,  with  flint* 
lock  and  pitchfork,  some  bare-headed,  many  minus  coat  aud 
waistcoat,  rose  like  spirits  out  of  the  grouud  at  the  first'  sound 
of  drum  and  fife  ;  and  I  have  remembered  with  pride  how  that 
imdiscipllued,  strangely  armed  handful  of  colonists,  on  that  day 
at  Concord  Bridge,  put  to  shame  and  to  flight  the  flower  of  tb© 
British  soldiery.  While  musing  upon  that  scene  I  have  said, 
**  >Miat  made  them  so  phenomenally  brave  aud  strong ;  so  strong 
that  each  man  seemed  to  possess  the  power  aud  eflfectiveness  of 
a  regiment! "  And  this  is  the  answer  :  They  were  summoned 
at  the  call  of  no  demagogue ;  they  were  not  mercenaries,  fight- 
ing for  a  stipend  ;  tliey  were  not  contending  because  it  was  their 
trade  ;  they  were  not  )>attling  for  the  extension  of  material 
dominion.  Each  nmn  had  written  on  his  heart  this  legend: 
'*  All  men  are  created  fi'ee  and  equal-':  ''Taxation  without 
representation  is  unjust''  Aud  by  that  sign  they  conquered. 
By  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  who  sent  His  son  that  all 
men  might  be  free,  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually, 
our  New  England  sires  successfully  repelled  the  invader,  and  estab- 
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lisbed  upon  the  fairest  land  upon  this  earth  a  goverument  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  These  heroic  men 
have  long  since  passed  away,  but  their  deeds  have  borne  a 
preciotis  fruitage;  **the  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,  and 
the  weak  one  a  great  nation,"  surpassed  by  none  upon  this 
planet  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  equipment,  and  pro- 
spectively the  greatest  nation  the  morning  sun  ever  shone  upon. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  citizen  ;  next  to  my  God  I 
love  my  country,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  a  Christian  nation, 
whose  foundation  stones  were  quarried  out  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
and  whose  superstructure,  for  many  years,  has  embodied  tbe 
precepts  of  that  wonderful  Book  ;  a  country,  that  after  more 
than  a  century  of  life  upon  the  basis  of  self-government  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  invites  the  whole  world  to  look,  admire, 
wonder,  and  emulate,  as  indeed  she  now  is  doing.  But  now,  we 
need  to  raise  this  question  :  Is  America  still  putting  the  same 
materials  into  her  now  coloasal  superstructure  as  formerly  t  Is 
it  certain  that  the  symmetry  of  tlie  building  is  being  preserved, 
that  the  top  stone  will  be  a  fitting  finish,  a  harmouious  ultimate 
of  the  whole  grand  building!  Does  the  logic  of  events,  as  at 
present  transpiring,  furnish  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  flag  of 
freedom  will  ever  float  less  proudly  than  to-day  or  wave  above 
a  people  less  happy,  because  less  free  t 

No  nmu  who  houestly  loves  his  country,  and  has  an  oi>eu  eye 
to  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  fail  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Truly  we  have  a  different  foe  to  fight  from  that  our  fathers 
fought;  a  foe  encamped  not  outside  our  walls,  but  intrenching 
himself  within  the  citadel  itself.  And  he  cannot  be  met  with, 
powder,  lead,  and  steel,  but  with  weapons  moral  and  intellectual ; 
it  most  be  a  contest  of  ideas,  opinions,  principles.  But  the< 
things  at  issue  are  the  same  as  then.  The  dangers  that  threaten 
aim  to  destroy  our  liberties,  personal,  municipal,  and  national. 
The  flag  is  not  secure  to-day  j  it  trembles  on  its  standard  j  our 
public  school  is  not  secure,  for  its  foundiUions  are  being  under- 
mined ;  our  homes  are  not  secure,  a  poison-tainted  atmosphere 
is  vitiating  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  our  domestic  life  ;  the 
church  of  Go<l  is  not  secure,  for  she  has  in  many  quarters  lost 
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the  inspiring  sense  of  the  personality  and  power  of  Him  who 
once  hung  upon  a  tree,  and  whom  the  common  people  heard  so 
gladly.  We  are  rapidly  losing  the  quality  of  blood  that  filled 
the  veins  of  those  who  made  the  history  of  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Lexington.  America  is  not  what  she  was  fifty  years  ago^  and 
there  are  not  many  of  the  native  stock  who  do  not  feel  that 
there  are  some  elements  present  in  the  body  politic  which  are  a 
menace  to  prosperity  and  peace,  and  not  ministers  of  blessing 
and  prophets  of  hope. 

I.      UiailGKATION. 

The  greatest  danger  besetting  the  liberties  of  America  to-day 
is  indiscriminate  and  unrestricted  immigration.  It  Is  a  upas 
tree  of  deadliest  growth  :  it  is  the  father  of  nearly  every  other 
national  peril ;  it  is  like  a  virulent  cancer,  sending  its  poisonous 
branches  out  into  everj'  section  of  our  country's  throbbing  life  ; 
and  it  h:is  become  such  a  mighty  stream  that  it  is  rapidly  trans- 
forming that  which  was  -once  the  abode  of  virtue,  peace,  and 
reciprocal  confidence,  into  the  dwelliug  place  of  discord  and 
mutual  distrust.  Lately  we  have  been  warned  against  diinking 
the  water  that  comes  from  our  great  lake,  for  it  is  filled  with  in- 
cipient fever  and  death.  What  has  made  it  so!  The  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  sewerage  poured  into  its  pure  bosom  has 
robbed  it  of  its  health-giving  properties,  has  taken  away  its 
power  to  bless  and  invigorate,  and  it  nmst  be  filtered  before  we 
may  with  safety'  put  it  to  our  lips.  The  illustration  is  an  apt 
one — let  this  American  republic  represent  Lake  Michigan,  and 
let  the  oeaseless  tide  of  immigrants  be  likened  unto  Chicago's 
sewerage,  and  you  can  faintly  realize  what  is  actually  taking 
place. 

The  fact  is  that  America  1b  no  longer  Americauiziog  Europe, 
but  Europe  is  'D'E-AmericanUing  America.  True  prosperity  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  size  of  its  cities, 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  the  traffic  of  its 
railroads ;  material  wealth  and  power,  stundiug  alone,  do  not 
exhibit  riches  of  the  durable  kind ;  else  whei*e  were  Babylon, 
and  Nineveh,  and  Eome  t  It  is  the  moi*als  that  makes  the  man, 
and  the  nation  also.     Tlie  phenomenon  of  America's  growth, 
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ODtil  she  Las  become  the  standing  miracle  of  the  ages,  is  not- 
explained  by  the  fact  that  she  is  beautiful  for  situation,  or 
because  her  swelling  bosom  holds  treasures  that  are  inex- 
haustible ;  but  chiefly  l)ecauso  freedom,  in  the  largest,  truest, 
diviuest  sense,  has  been  her  watchword,  because  justice,  equality, 
liberty  of  individual  conscience  are  the  golden  framework  of 
her  constitution.  The  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  miui,  recognition  of  these  fundamental  moral  truths,  written 
with  the  finger  of  Jehovah  ui>ou  the  hearts  of  men  ;  these  for 
tlie  first  time  were  avowed  iu  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  these,  worked  out  in  America's  public  and  private 
life,  hare  made  her  what  she  is.  But  now  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  the  fine  fiber  of  these  things.  The  great  swarm  of  moral 
bacteria,  brought  in  every  emigrant  ship,  and  poured  into  the 
air  that  we  are  forced  to  breathe,  can  find  no  adequate  antidote 
in  all  the  moral  antiseptics  with  which  we  may  dose  ourselves. 
The  morals  of  the  nation  are  being  debauched.  Immigration  is 
a  disease,  and  it  is  disease  that  is  contagious,  and  not  health. 

It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sentiment,  to  which  we  have  all  sab- 
scribed,  that  picture  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  wide 
extended  arms,  welcoming  the  downtrodden  of  every  name  and 
condition  to  onr  hospitable  shores.  The  sentiment  is  a  noble 
one,  and  in  full  accord  with  the  genius  of  our  national  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  unique  iustitutions  of  our  land.  The  sentiment 
is  Biblical,  humanitarian,  and  the  only  one  that  is  worthy  of  a 
free  people.  To  all  who  feel  the  need  of  a  larger  freedom,  we 
say,  even  as  did  our  Savior  to  sin-sick  souls  for  all  time,  "  Come; 
and  let  him  that  heareth  say  come  ;  and  let  him  that  is  athii-st 
oome ;  and  whosoever  will  let  him  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
this  dwelling  place  of  liberty,  without  money  and  without  price.^* 
But,  it  is  a  perilous  thing,  and  it  is  a  crime,  to  welcome  vice  to 
the  same  privileges  as  virtue ;  it  is  a  crime  deliberately  to  in- 
fuse poison  into  healthy  blood ;  it  is  the  death  knell  to  truest 
liberty  for  freemen  to  strike  hands  and  hearts  with  men  who 
come  to  these  shores  by  the  legion,  and  who  are  helplessly  bound 
in  chains  of  physical,  mond,  aud  political  servitude.  There  is 
no  real  philanthropy  in  this  kind  of  thing.     By  it  this  land  of 
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liberty  is  beeomiug  a  liind  of  license,  and  out  of  it  is  comiog  to 
maturity  a  bitter  frnitago. 

The  conditions  of  the  Old  World  are  actually  obtaining  here  j 
the  social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  tyrannies  of  Europe  are 
simply  being  transplanted  from  foreign  soil  to  onr  own.  What 
Is  monopoly  but  another  name  for*  monarchy,  and  under  it 
thousands  of  the  deserving  poor  are  being  crushed  to  the  earth 
and  ground  to  powder.  What  is  political  freedom  but  a  huge 
farce,  when  the  government  of  all  our  great  cities  (and  that 
.means  the  government  of  the  nation),  is  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  debauched  denizens  of  the  whisky  hells  and  brothels? 
What  a  shameful  thing,  that  in  this  land  of  individual  lil)eity,  a 
land  where  every  jnan,  in  theory,  is  a  prince,  we  are  forced  to 
speiik  of  the  German  vote,  the  Irish  vote,  and  even  the  Roman 
Oitholic  vote,  Wlmt  has  In^come  of  the  American  tote  f  Shall  we 
never  see  it  agaia?  God  only  knows.  Christian  voters,  dare 
you  look  upon  the  flag  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  then  go 
out  and  give  your  suffrages  to  exalt  men  who  are  pledged  to 
falsify  the  principles  for  which  those  two  gave  their  lives,  and 
for  which  we  honor  them  to-day  t  The  immigrants  now  landing 
on  our  shores  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  besotted ;  many 
of  them,  indeed,  released  from  European  prisons  on  the  sole 
stipulation  that  they  will  emigrate  to  America.  Eurox>e  is  quite 
willing  to  make  America  a  sewer,  and  this  is  what  she  is  liter- 
ally doing,  and  the  refuse  and  scum  of  all  creation  is  being 
continually  dumped  upon  our  shores ;  and  we  meekly  take  it  up, 
fertilize  our  land  with  it,  and  then  wonder  why  it  brings  forth 
so  rank  a  growth.  Some  lecturer  has  said  of  these  immigrants, 
"They  land  in  Castle  Garden  on  Monday,  wash  their  faces  on 
Tuesday,  open  a  gin  mill  on  Wednesday,  and  vote  on  Thurs- 
day." He  might  have  added  that  they  learn  the  ropes  on 
Friday,  become  full-fledged  ward  politicians  on  Saturday,  and. 
before  they  can  speak  the  English  language  without  an  inter- 
preter, are  sent  to  the  legislature  to  make  laws  for  Americans, 

I  am  not  the  enemy  of  the  immigrant ;  and  I  would  strenu- 
ously oppose  any  law  that  would  arbitxai-ily  refuse  entrance  to 
men  of  any  nationality  or  creed.     Into  this  free  laud,  with  its 
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broad  and  fertile  acres,  with  ite  untold  resources  of  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  waiting  to  be  utilized ;  with  its  unrivaled 
educational  and  social  equipment ;  possessed  of  every  blessing 
to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  cause  life  to  be  worth  living; 
into  this  Heaven-favored  land  I  would  heartily  welcome  the 
poor,  the  sufferlngj  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  not  excepting 
the  much  abused  Chinaman.  I  would  not  inquire  his  pedigree ; 
I  would  not  ask  him  his  religion  ;  I  would  not  bind  him  by  any 
restraint  by  which  I  myself  am  not  bound  j  I  would  say  to  him 
as  Abram  said  to  Lot,  ''Is  not  the  whole  land  befoi^  theet 
Make  thee  a  home  wherever  to  thee  seemetli  best,  and  in  all 
honest  efforts  to  secure  a  livelihood  thou  shalt  have  as  adequate 
protection  as  any  who  were  born  upon  these  shores.*'  But,  I 
would  welcome  him  only  upon  these  iico  conditions : 

1.  He  shall  not  be  allowed  to  land  until  he  shall  promise  to 
forswear  allegiance  to  his  former  masters,  and  to  the  laws  of 
other  lands  ;  and  promise,  also,  without  mental  reservation,  to 
support  under  all  circumstances,  and  defend  agaiust  all  enemies, 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  only  land  where  men  are 
absolutely  free  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  with  none  to 
molest  or  make  them  afraid.  And  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
immigrant  cJipecially,  T  would  say,  "Yon  cannot  set  foot  upon 
this  land  of  lilierty  until  you  are  wiUing,  from  the  heart,  to 
renounce  utt-erly  and  forever,  political  allegiance  to  that  Italian 
sovereign,  the  Pope  of  Kome." 

2.  I  would  insist  that  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  cast  a 
ballot,  for  any  office  whatsoever,  who  cannot  make  himself 
understood  in  the  Euglish  language. 

Upon  these  conditions  I  would  welcome  everybody  to  these 
shores  j  for  then  the  quality  of  the  living  freight  would  be  such. 
as  would  add  to,  and  not  detract  from,  the  true  prosperity  of 
the  republic. 

Another  great  evil  threatening  the  i>ermanent  prosperity  of 
this  nation  is 

IX>KD'S  DAT  LAWLESSNESS. 

I  am  not  a  Puritan  upon  tliis  Sunday  question.  I  believe,  ns 
my  Lord  declared,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
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man  for  the  Sabbath ;  made  for  mau'8  best  goodj  physical  and 
menta],  as  well  as  moral.  I  would  iiot>  if  I  could,  make  every 
man  on  that  day  attend  divine  service  tliree  times,  or  twice,  or 
even  once,  unless  he  chose ;  or  counsel  him  to  sit  with  folded 
hands  and  sanctimonions  face.  si>eaking  only  in  a  nasal  and 
sepulchral  tone  of  voice.  And  I  repudiate  the  flippant  asser- 
tion that  the  only  argnmeut  or  the  strongest  argument 
in  behalf  of  a  decent  respect  for  the  American  Sunday 
is  found  in  the  traditions  of  a  branch  of  the  chuich  that 
is  far  behind  the  times,  and  only  worthy  to  be  sueere<l  at, 
or  ignored.  Leaviag  the  purely  Christian  sentiment  uihju 
this  subject  entirely  out  of  the  ca.se,  there  are  cogent  reasons, 
appealing  to  the  good  sense,  pride,,  and  self-respect  of  all 
who  will  hear  them,  why  one  day  in  seven  should  be  observed 
by  the  whole  nation  as  a  season  of  rest  and  worship  ;  and  why. 
to  be  more  specific,  the  forthcoming  Exposition  should  close  its 
gates  on  Sunday. 

All  who  read  this  article  will  agree,  I  think,  to  the  propo- 
sition recently  exjiressed,  that  **  America,  and  not  Enrope, 
ought  to  set  precedents  on  the  Sabbath  question.  The  Ameri- 
can age  has  Ix^en  the  age  of  the  open  Bible.  Since  the 
Scriptui'es  were  unchained,  and  printing  had  multiplied  its 
copies,  so  that  the  plowboy  can  read  it,  the  open  Word  of  Grod 
has  made  moi-e  clear,  distinct,  and  emphatic  the  AVord  and  the 
Will  of  God-  It  is  the  lands  of  the  open  Bible,  England,  Scot* 
land,  and  America,  which  have  the  clearest  sense  of  the  Lord^s 
Day  as  a  holy  day,  and  not  as  a  holiday.  .  .  .  Americji  is 
no  more  to  look  to  Austria,  or  France  (or  any  nation  of  like 
ideas)  to  find  her  precedents  for  Sabbath  keeping,  than  the  en- 
franchised rose,  blooming  in  the  full  sunBhine  of  Jnne,  is  to 
pattern  alter  the  rose  which,  during  the  long  winter,  has  grown 
sickly  in  the  cellar's  dark  and  damp.''  National  righteousness 
has  set  for  us  its  creditable  and  victorious  precedent  in  the 
incidents  surrounding  this  same  question  at  the  American  Cen- 
tennial in  1S76.  On  that  occasion  the  different  states  of  the 
Union,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  declared  that  **  it  is 
American  to  keep  the  Sabbath  "  ;  and  two  of  the  most  inflnen- 
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tirtl  meu  of  that  day  made  tliemselves  a  i-econl  npou  this  matter, 
of  which  they  have  not  since  been  ashamed.  The  words  of 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  president  of  the  commission,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  believe  that  the  substance  of 
the  fourth  commandment  still  is  binding:  '^Before  God  I  am 
afraid  to  open  the  erpwiition  gates  on  tJie  SahMh.-^  And  the  noble, 
faithfal,  courteous  words  of  Corliss  will  long  outlast  the  memory 
of  his  wonderful  engine  :  **My  opinion  on  that  point  is  very 
decided,  and  I  am  very  free  to  express  it.  All  the  good  that 
may  be  accomplished  by  this  grand  exhibition  will  be  neutral- 
ized if  it  is  opened  on  Sunday,  and  it  would  better  never  have 
been.  I  am  ready  to  run  at  night,  or  at  any  hour,  for  the  bene- 
ilt  of  those  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  attend  during  the 
day.  and  I  would  favor  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  admission  to 
such  ;  but  under  no  circumstances  would  I  consent  to  have  it  run 
on  Sunday." 

A  prominent  Philadelphian  declares  his  satisfaction  and  ours, 
in  that  significant  Sabbath  keeping  :  '<  Its  object  was,  ux>on  a 
gigantic  scale,  to  teach  American  history,  American  manners, 
American  customs,  American  ijrogress,  Americau  religion  ;  and 
tlie  result  of  the  exposition  has  been  the  elevation  of  America 
in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  closed  on  Sunday  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  true  mau  or  woman  who  does  uot  thank  God 
that  it  was.  The  influence  that  went  out  from  the  fact  of  its 
l>eing  closed  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  an  infi.uence  of  which  we,  as 
Americans,  may  well  feel  proud.  We  all,  with  love  for  America, 
learned  to  sing  that  grand  old  soug,  '  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,' 
closing  with  the  prayer,  *God  bless  our  native  land.'  And  we 
feel  that  prayer  was  answered  through  the  Sabbath  closing  of 
our  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876.  We  look  back  upon  it  with 
pride  and  gratification  ;  and  if  a  vote  were  now  to  be  taken  in 
the  city  of  Phila^lelphia,  whether  another  exhibition  in  that 
city  should  be  open  on  the  Lord's  Day.  I  l)elieve  that  only  a 
very  small  number  would  have  the  temerity  to  vote  in  favor  of 
its  t)eing  open." 

Look  at  the  question  a  moment,  simply  as  a  municipal  safe- 
guard.    One  of  America's  wisest  and  broadest-minded  meu  has 
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pat  the  luatter  iu  tliiB  most  interestiug  fa&biou  :  "  Cliinigo  lies 
in  a  very  strategic  poftitiou.  At  the  time  when  we  have 
200,000,000  of  people  in  this  republic,  100,000,000  of  them  will 
be  found  between  the  AJlegheuies  and  the  Rocky  Jlountains. 
That  central  mass  of  voters  will  govern  the  land.  Yon  will  have 
50,000,000  perhaps,  on  yonr  Atlantic  slope,  and  60,000,000  on 
your  Pacific  slope;  but  yonr  100,000,000  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  if  they  can  bo  unified,  will  rule  the  republic.  Cliicago 
is  likely  to  become  the  brain  of  the  100,000,000  people  who  will 
live  between  the  monntains  of  the  rising  and  those  of  the  setting 
sun,  Chicago  is  coming  of  age ;  shall  we  allow  her,  just  at  this 
critical  time,  when  she  is  crystallizing,  to  set  a  fashion  of 
Lord's  Day  lawlessness  that  will  poison  the  whole  body,  of 
which  she  is  to  1>e  the  brain  f  Chictigo  is  lawless  enough,  New 
York  is  lawless  enough,  any  one  of  our  great  cities  is  lawless 
enough  ;  but  to  open  the  World's  Fair  on  Sundays,  to  give 
traffic  to  all  the  great  railways  that  center  in  Chicago,  now  the 
most  important  railway  center  iu  the  world,  to  give  business  to 
all  the  dramshops,  business  to  all  the  gambling  hells,  business  to 
all  the  brothels — what  will  this  l>e  but  to  poison  Chicago,  now 
just  entering  upon  her  career  of  intellectual,  social,  and  politi- 
cal leadei'ship  of  the  central  portion  of  the  republic  f 

George  Washington  insisted  upon  .Sunday  observance  by  the 
Continental  army ;  our  army  and  navy  have  kept  the  Lord's 
Day  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeai*s ;  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  large  m^gority,  protests  against  the  opening 
of  the  Fair  on  Sunday  ;  even  European  precedent  is  against  it ; 
and  the  workingmen  (whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary)  by 
a  vast  miyority  demand  Sunday  closing.  Now  shall  we,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  undeniable  facts,  be  ridiculed  into  the  belief 
that  the  protest  against  trampling  Sunday  under  foot  is  only  a 
vapid  sentiment,  indulged  in  by  a  multitude  of  religious  cranks  t 
It  is  the  sober  judgment  of  the  best  moral  constituency  of  this 
great  republic ;  the  opi>osition  to  it  is  largely  in  the  interests  of 
financial  greed,  and  if  that  opposition  should  succeed  in  its 
attempt  to  rob  the  nation  of  one  of  its  most  cherished  institu- 
tions, we  shall  deserve,  and  we  shall  have,  the  contempt  of  those 
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eastern  peoples,  wbo^  at  blxis  momeut,  from  the  example  which 
we  have  hei*etofoie  set  them,  are  just  emergiiig  into  the  light  of 
a  better  day.  Says  Joseph  Cook,  iu  his  unique  way  :  "  Sunday, 
tlie  tallest  white  angel  now  on  earth,  is  knocking  for  admission 
at  the  great  gates  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  and  of  the  isles  of  the 
sea.  Shall  we  allow  the  black  angels  of  the  dregs  of  the 
Occident  to  stab  her  in  the  back,  now  tiiat  she  seems  ready,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  world  began  to  roll,  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  earth!"  Shall  we,  who  liave  set  the  fashion  in  Sabbath 
keeping  to  the  heathen,  astonish  and  disgu.st  them  when  they 
come  to  our  shores,  by  ourselves  repudiating  itT  Let  every  man 
who  has  the  wholesome  fear  of  Almighty*  God  before  his  eyes, 
confess,  Before  God  I  am  afraid  to  vote  for  the  opening  of  the 
World's  Fair  on  Sunday/. 

THE  DRIKK  TEAFFIC. 
It  will  be  denied  by  no  one,  I  think,  that  the  drink  question 
is  the  most  solemn  and  far-reaching  problem  of  this  century.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  this  matter  of  indiscriminate  immigration,  and 
to  the  problem  of  Sabbath  desecration.  Indeed,  we  shall  find  that 
all  these  questions  interlock,  and  in  the  last  anal.vsis  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  those  who  have 
settled  down  upon  this  soil,  here  to  dwell  for  good  or  ill.  If 
this  Tophet  cloud  were  becoming  less  black  and  dense,  we  would 
not  need  to  fear  so  much  ;  but  it  is  uot ;  the  danger  is  ever  ou 
the  incxeafle,  the  devast-atiou  more  widespread,  and  the  wail  of 
anguish  from  shipwrecked  men  and  women  grows  louder  and 
more  appalling.  According  to  official  reports,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  used  four  gallons  of  intoxicating  diinks  per  head 
in  1840,  and  twelve  gallons  per  head  in  1883,  and  the  percentoge 
is  much  larger  to-day.  At  this  moment  more  than  one  billion 
dolhirs  are  invested  iu  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  annual  drink 
bill  of  the  nation  will  foot  up  about  the  same  figure.  Look  at 
some  of  the  monuments  of  this  counti*y's  greatness  at  which  we 
point  with  pride,  and  to  which  we  direct  the  attention  of  visitoi-s. 
Many  of  the  state  iustitutions  of  this  fair  laud  are  very  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  prove  how  large  onr  hearts  are,  and  how  we 
glory  in  providing  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  even  the 
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vicions.  Yonder  is  the  tifiylam  for  the  iasnne  ;  thei'e  is  the  alms- 
house, where  \\  comiortal>le  hoiue  is  furnished  for  those  who  have 
no  fi'iends  or  means  of  support.  And  that  imposing  structure 
over  there  is  the  state  orphan  afiylnm,  where  the  kind  people 
of  the  commouweidth  bestow  parental  care  upon  these  poor  un- 
fortunate boys  and  girls.  Is  not  this  a  great  country,  where  in 
one  short  century  there  are  such  tangible  evidences  of  progress, 
and  such  a  marveloiis  exhibition  of  the  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic spirit?  But,  my  friends,  who  built  those  asylums,  those 
orphanages,  and  those  refuges  for  the  homeless  poorT  *'Wlio 
built  them,  did  you  ask  ?  Why,  tre,  the  people."  Foitr  answer 
is  wrong ;  I  deny  the  assertion;  you  did  not  build  them;  ruytij 
wkUky^  brandy  built  them  ;  for  if  Alcohol  had  uot  been  croNvned 
king,  none  of  these  things  would  have  been  needed.  Let  us  be 
honest  enough  to  put  both  the  credit  and  the  blame  where  they 
belong.  The  case  stands  thus  :  You  and  I,  by  our  sufferance, 
and  by  our  votes,  have  made  the  sale  of  liquor  a  respectable, 
business ;  these  orphans  and  paupers  and  madmen  are  tbe  legiti- 
mate and  inevitable  fruitage  of  the  traffic,  so  that  every  year, 
when  we  bury  60,000  drnnkards,  whose  souls  are  in  perdition, 
and  then  provide  for  their  pauperized  widows  and  children,  we 
are  simply  taking  care  of  our  own  work  ;  the  bread  that  we  cast 
upon  the  waters  has  returned,  and  that  Scripture  is  fidfiUed 
which  says,  ^*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
The  fact  is  that  we  are /arcw2  to  provide  for  this  oflspring  of 
Alcohol,  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
do  so,  for  they  are  our  own^  and  the  Bible  declares  that  he  who 
will  not  provide  for  his  own  is  worse  than  an  infideL  May  God 
hasten  the  day  when  Christian  voters  will  at  least  be  courageous 
enough  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  As  long  as 
we  continue  to  compromise  with  the  devil  upon  this  liquor  ques- 
tion, let  us  be  brave  enough  to  face  the  results  of  snch  a  com- 
promise. The  Christian  who  votes  to  legalize  rumselling  ought 
not  to  despise  the  drunkard,  for,  argue  as  he  will,  he  has  helped 
to  establish,  and  to  protect  the  sale  of  that  which  has  made  him 
what  he  is.  Let  us  at  all  events  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
If  we  will  vote  for  a  license  law,  let  us  not  fool  ourselves,  and 
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make  our  eneiuies  smile,  by  calling  it  a  teinperauce  measure ; 
license  is  license,  and  it  does  not  mean  restriction,  but  pei-niimon. 
Wliat  a  commentary  is  it  upon  the  position  of  many  good  people 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  when  the  great  brewers'  organiza- 
tion have  had  printed,  and  have  circulated  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment, an  addi'css  in  favor  of  high  license  delivered  some  time 
ago  by  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  evangelical  churches  of 
this  city.  I  vilify  no  man,  I  impugn  the  motives  of  no  man, 
but  I  will  insist  that  chalk  is  not  cheese,  and  that  the  licensing 
of  the  dramfihop  is  not  a  temi>eranoe  measoi'e,  but  that  it  is 
giving  to  a  few  favored  pei'sons  a  monopoly  iu  the  hellish  busi- 
ness of  killing  men's  bodies,  and  damning  their  souls ;  and  I 
humbly  pray  that  the  time  may  come  wheu  no  Christian  voter 
can  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  when  he  votes  for  license  be 
is  hastening  the  abolishment  of  the  saloon,  the  blackest  cui-se  of 
city,  state,  and  nation. 

We  should  glory  in  mjignificent  America,  God's  country,  the 
laud  of  the  world's  destiny.  Though  our  jubilations  must  not 
be  senseless,  childish,  and  unthinking,  but  tempered  by  such 
contemplation  of  public  dangei-a  and  public  sins  as  will  cause  us 
to  protect  oui-selves  from  the  former,  and  to  rei>ent  sincerely  of 
the  latter  ;  for  what  Jehovah  said  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  He 
speaks  to  us  to-day  ;  ''Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  iu  not  keepiugHis  commandments,  and  His  judgments, 
and  His  statutes  j  lest,  when  thou  hast  eaten,  and  art  full,  and 
hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  when  tliy  herds 
and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and  thy  gold  and  thy  silver  is  multi- 
plied, and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied,  then  thine  heart  be 
lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  the  FjOrd  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  hoase  of  bondage  .  .  . 
and  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power,  and  the  might  of 
mine  band  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt  i-emem- 
ber  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  for  it  is  He  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 
wealth  .  .  .  and  it  shall  l>e  tiiat  if  tiiou  do  at  all  forget  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  walk  after  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  worship 
them,  I  testify  against  you  this  day  that  ye  shall  surely  perish  ; 
as  the  nations  which  the  Lord  destroyeth  l^efoi-e  your  face,  so 
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Bhall  ye  periskf  because  ye  would  not  be  obedient  onto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  your  God." 

The  sum  of  tbiB  whole  matter,  as  it  touches  hi  in  who  i^ads,  is 
this,  that  duty  to  one's  country  is  involved  in  duty  to  one*9  God; 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Chiist.  unless  it  be  a  failure^  must  not  only 
redeem  the  single  soul,  but  redeem  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation, 
the  world ;  must  purify  politicsj  calm  t1»e  waters  of  sectional 
strife  among  bretlu'en,  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  society,  and 
break  the  power  of  those  who  seek  to  establish  the  auti -Christian 
and  nn-Amerieau  doctrine  that  might  makes  rigbt^  that  money 
is  more  than  morals,  uud  that  knowledge  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  love.  I  solemnly  believe  that  Ood  Almighty  has  decided 
to  make  America  the  reservoir,  out  from  which  shall  flow  the 
streams  of  saving  grace  that  ai*e  to  evangelize  the  whole  world ; 
that  here,  upon  this  western  continent,  is  to  be  fought  tlie 
final  l>attle  between  righteousness  and  sin,  which  shall  result  in 
Satan^s  eternal  downfall,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Be- 
deemer's  kingdom,  which  henceforth  will  have  no  rival,  but  will 
fill  the  whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

J.  F.  Bartlett. 
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"WILL  DEMOCRATS  RECOGNIZE  PROTECTION  AS  A 
NATIONAL  POLICY? 


BY  THEODORE  COX. 


BEFORE  the   recent  election,   tLe    Democratic    party    was 
imaaimous  in  support  of  the  following  extract  from  the 
Chicago  platform  : 

We  denounce  Republican  protection  as  a  fraud — a  robbery  of  a  great 
mjyority  of  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  declare 
it  to  be  a  fiindaniental  principle  of  the  Bemocralic  party  that  the  gov- 
ernment baa  no  connUtutioual  power  to  collect  a  dollar  of  tax  (taritT 
duty)  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only.  We  denounce  the 
McKiuley  tarifl'  law  an  the  culniinaiiny  atrocity  uf  claas  leglblatiou. 

But  now,  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
these  idea&,  we  notice  a  surprising  change.  Even  before  the 
election  returns  were  all  in,  they  began  to  dispute  among  them- 
selves as  to  how  much  truth  the  above  plank  contained.  They 
ore  already  trying  to  discover  a  loophole  in  their  platform 
through  which  to  crawl.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
well-known  Democratic  journal  in  Xew  York  City  : 

The  people  don't  want  the  McKinley  law  repealed.  ...  To  re- 
peal the  law  or  to  cliase  Congress  on  to  tamper  hastily  with  It*  pro- 
visions would  disturb  business,  depress  8to<'ka,  unsettle  values,  upset 
indufitries,  and  throw  the  country  into  such  a  panic  as  it  has  not  ex- 
perienced since  1857 ! 

A  little  further  along  it  adds  that  if  Mr.  Cleveland  listens  to 
the  **  free  trade  hordes ''  and  politicians  *'  ravenous  for  spoils,*' 
who  will  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1890, 
'*  there  will  not  be  a  corporal's  guard  of  the  Democratic  party 
left  in  1896.  The  Republicans  will  be  returned  to  power  by  a 
tidal  wave  that  will  dwarf  the  Democratic  landslide  of  1S92  into 
insignificance." 
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Yet  is  it  possible  that  this  Democratic  pArty— thia  "poor 
man^s  party'' — is  about  to  srdcHoii  a  '* robbery  of  a  great 
majority  of  tiie  American  people*'  t  Is  it  i>06sible  that^  when 
they  have  fnll  authority  to  tm-n  the  thief  out,  thoy  will  aUmly 
remain  inactive  aud  see  him  "steal  the  laborer's  bread  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plutocrats  "T  Is  it  possible  that  these  sticklers 
for  coustitnti<»ual  law  will  allow  the  Constitution  to  lie  wantonly 
violated  wheu  a  word  from  them  would  prevent  it!  Is  it 
possible  that  they — "  the  p^irty  of  the  plain  people — the  sworn 
foe  of  monopoly*' — will  allow  this  **  culmiiiHting  atrocity  of 
class  legislation  "  to  remain  upon  the  statute  books  n  moment 
after  they  have  the  power  to  erase  it?  If  they  do,  how  wHl 
they  account  for  their  actions  to  the  people^  to  whom  they  have 
rendered  solemn  pledges  to  the  effect  that>  if  intrusted  with 
power,  their  first  care  would  be  to  relieve  the  country  from  "the 
most  crushing  system  of  taxation  ever  devised  by  man"  t 

The  spectacle  of  the  victorious  democracy  hi^sitatiug  in  the 
path  of  duty  is,  at  this  early  moment,  at  least  surprising.  Does 
this  not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  its  more  intelligent  nieml>cr8 
are  doubtful  as  to  the  entire  ti'uth  of  their  claims  ?  What  are 
the  objections  ruLsed  agaiust  the  policy  of  protection  f 

Fii*st,  that  such  a  policy  is  uncoustitutional.  Wheu  wo  re- 
memk»er  that  a  protective  tariff  was  enacted  by  the  First  C«)u- 
gress,  in  which  sat  tea  members  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  ;  wheu  we  recollect  that  Madison  himself  en- 
gineered the  bill  through  the  Uouse,  and  wheu,  alxtvo  all,  we 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  sigued  by  President  Washing- 
ton and  approve<i  by  Jefferson,  then,  for  the  Democratic  Con- 
veutiou  of  1S92  suddenly  to  discover  that  such  a  bill  wjis 
uncoustitutional  is  nothing  short  of  absurdity. 

Second^  that  pi'Oteotion  is  bad  national  policy.  When  the 
Democrats  assume  this  ground  they  simply  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  they  know  more  about  nutiotuil  policy  than  nil  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  ;  for  there  exists  to-day  no  country  of  importance 
that  is  not  a  living  illustration  of  the  beneficence  and  soundness 
of  protection.  All  through  the  late  campaign  we  heard  Demo- 
cratic speakers  aud  Mtigwump   editors  proclaiming  that  free 
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trade  *  must  be  right,  since  England,  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nation  on  earth,  is  a  free  trade  country.  Yet  the  facts  of  the 
case  point  in  a  totally  dififerent  direction.  Lord  Stanhope, 
writing  upon  the  subject  iu  his  time,  said  that  there  \rei*e  then 
3,124  acts  of  Parliameut  protecting  lalx>r  and  capital  iu  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  which  194  were  absolutely  prohibitory. 

Under  such  fostering  care  the  industries  of  Great  Britain 
grew  to  such  an  euormous  extent  that  they  at  length  i-eaclied  a 
point  where  they  could  bid  defiance  to  the  world.  Then,  but 
not  till  then,  did  the  British  government  adoi>t  the  free  trade 
policy,  hoping  to  entice  other  countries  to  follow  suit,  and  thus 
lay  themselves  open  to  commercial  invasion  and  conquest. 
But,  although  her  merchant  marine  can  hardly  be  termed  an 
infant  industry,  we  note  that  she  still  extends  to  it  her  protective 
policy  to  its  utmost  limit.  Such  is  England,  the  sole  champion 
of  free  trade  among  tlie  nations  of  the  earth. 

Upon  glancing  over  the  rest  of  the  map,  our  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  another  striking  example  of  the  eflfecbs  produced  by 
the  great  policy  of  protection,  in  a  far-distant  corner — Australia. 
The  colony  of  Victoria  has  little  more  than  one  fourth  the  area 
and  one  half  the  years  of  existence  as  compared  with  her  sister, 
New  South  Wales ;  but  to  oflfeet  these  disadvantages,  she  has 
always  bad  protection,  while  the  latter  has  been  hamjiered  from 
the  start  by  a  free  trade  tariff.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
Victoria  far  surpasses  her  handicapped  rival  iu  material  and  de- 
veloped wealth,  and  equals  her  iu  population ;  and,  moreovei*, 
daring  the  year  1S89-1890  Victoria  increased  the  number  of  her 
manufactories  134,  the  number  of  hands  employed  therein  2,910, 
and  the  value  of  plauts,  about  ^1,800,000.  Dui'ing  the  same 
period  New  South  Wales  deci-eased  the  uumberof  her  works  171, 
the  number  of  hands  working  in  same  80$,  and  the  value  of  her 
manufacturiug  estublishmeuts  about  ^1.700,000.  Again,  it  is 
but  the  natural  cousequence,  that  siuce  then  Xew  South  Wales 
has  become  awakened  to  the  iniquity  of  her  former  policy,  and 
has  hastened  to  enroll  herself  beneath  the  ample  banner  of  pro- 
tection. 

•  Turlff  tor  revenue  ouly. 
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Ijet  U3  now  look  at  our  own  coiuUry.  Takou  lu  conuectlou 
with  the  fact,  that  Kugland^  aud  nil  those  who  hare  the  welfare 
of  England  at  heart,  are  doing,  and  ulwayH  hare  been  doing 
their  utmost  to  force  fi-ee  trade  iipou  (hiH  eonutry,  it  S»  of  the 
deepest  significance  that  of  all  otir  commercial  rivals  Kiiglnnd 
has  always  l^een  our  most,  bitter  and  tirelean  enemy.  And  it  ix 
generally  considered  good  policy,  if  an  enemy  i«  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  force  one  to  follow  a  certain  path,  to  give  Uiat  par- 
ticnlar  road  the  widest  possible  Ix^rth.  Even  when  we  wore 
colonies  the  determination  on  the  port  of  the  British  gorernmeut 
to  make  iis  utterly  dependent  upon  Oi-eat  Britain,  wiw  dearly 
manifest;  for  in  17^H2  Parliament  al)Aohitely  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  hata  from  one  prorince  to  another,  while  in  17.^0 
the  election  of  an  iron  mill  in  the  colonies  wiih  forbidden  \inder 
the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ^1,0(K) ;  but,  mark  you,  pig  iron  cotild 
be  sent  to'Kugland  free  of  duty,  in  order  that  it  miglit  l)e  manu- 
factured there  and  returned  U>  America.  liUter  on,  Lord 
Chatliam  declared  tliat  the  oolonieA  should  not  l>e  ath>wed  U* 
make  a  hobnail  for  theniselveB. 

Since  our  indei>endeuce  England  has  not  biM^n  able  to  cmnmimd^ 
80  she  seeks  to  gain  Iter  ends  through  persuaHion,  nikd  the  aid  of 
the  Democratic  party.  What  her  idean  aiv  in  regard  ^>  this 
subject,  and  she  expects  tliem  to  work  if  carrie<l  out,  was  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly  stated  by  that  Illustrious  Englishman,  Fox, 
in  a  speech  in  Covent  Garden,  April  0,  18M.  He  was  KjM3aking 
about  the  dispute  concerning  the  boundary  l>ctwecn  Oregon  and 
British  America,  which  then  threatene<l  t-o  lead  to  war.  He 
said  of  the  disputed  territory: 

''When  man  has  occupied  it  .  .  .  M'hen  rait  and  camil  bare 
united  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  .  .  .  why,  then  will  lie  the 
time  to  talk  about  the  Oiegon  territory  ;  then,  without  a  regi- 
ment or  line-of-bjittle  ship,  without  boml^arding  any  town  what- 
erer,  free  tra<le  will  conquer  the  Oregon  lerrHor>-  f<ir  un,  and 
will  conquer  the  United  StatM  for  fttftliio.  .  .  .  Free  trade  will 
establish  there  all  the  insignia  of  conqnetft.  Wlien  their  prod- 
ucts come  here  and  those  of  our  Industry  return,  there  will 
scarcely  be  a  laborer  nx>on  the  pine  forefit  that  he  Is  clearing  but 
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will  wear  apou  his  back,  to  his  very  shirt,  Uie  livery  of  Man- 
chester. The  knife  with  which  he  carves  his  game  will  bear  the 
mark  of  Sheffield  upon  its  blade  as  a  testimony  of  our  supremacy. 
Every  handkerchief  waved  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  will 
be  the  waving  of  an  English  banner  firom  Spitalfields.  .  .  . 
Why,  they  will  be  conquered,  for  they  will  work  for  us,  and 
what  can  the  conquered  do  more  for  their  masters  ?  .  .  .  They  will 
send  us  whatever  they  cau  procure  that  we  want,  and  without 
asking  us  to  put  onr  hand  in  our  pocket  in  order,  by  taxation,  to 
pay  a  governor  there  for  tiuarreling  with  their  representatives, 
or  soldiery  to  bayonet  their  multitudes.*' 

This  speech  was  greeted  with  prolonged  British  cheers.  Bat, 
if  the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  was  simply  a  matter 
of  theory,  then  we  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of 
free  traders  in  this  country.  In  this  issue,  however,  conjecture 
can  play  but  little  part;  for,  while  we  admit  that  protection 
has  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  country  from  the  time  of 
Washington,  nevertheless  the  advocates  of  a  low  tariff  have 
been  given  three  distinct  opportunities  for  testing  the  fallacy  of 
their  scheme,  and  each  time  has  the  trial  ended  in  disaster. 
The  first  of  these  trials  was  from  1816  to  1824,  It  included  the 
gi'eat  financial  crisis  of  which  Colonel  Bnrton  wrote : 

Xo  price  for  property ;  no  sales  except  those  of  the  sheriflT  and  the 
marshall ;  no  purchasers  at  execution  sales  except  the  creditor  or  somo 
hoarder  of  money  ;  no  employment  for  industry  ;  no  demand  for  labor; 
no  sale  for  the  pnKliictH  of  the  farm  ;  no  sound  of  the  hammer  except 
that  of  the  auctioneer  knocking  down  property.  Distress  was  the  uni- 
versal cry  of  the  people  ;  relief  the  universal  demand. 

Such  was  the  first  era  of  **free  trade  prosperity,"  relieved 
only  by  the  enactmeut  of  the  high  tariff  of  1824.  The  second 
period  was  from  1833  to  1842.  What  the  people  thought  about 
it  is  shown  by  the  thrashing  the  Democrats  received  in  the 
election  of  1840.  But  the  election  of  Polk  brought  with  it  the 
low  tariff  of  1846.  For  a  time  the  immense  floods  of  newly  dis- 
covered gold  flowing  in  from  California,  the  Irish  famine,  and 
the  placing  in  circulation  of  J?100,000,000,  consequent  upon  the 
Mexican  War,  warded  ofl'  the  ruin  which  h:*fi  always  been  the 
very  shadow  of  free  trade ;  but  by  1855  the  **hard  times"  era 
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had  fully  set  in.  It  was  then  that  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  states,  issued  an  appeal  to 
charitable  people  all  over  the  world  to  aid  the  starving  thousands 
in  the  South*  and  it  was  then  that  charity  soup-houses  were 
opened  in  Kew  York  City  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor, 
where  every  day  was  witnessed  the  spocfaicle  of  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  childreu.  of  all  colors  and  every  uationalityf 
fighting  like  dogs  for  first  chance  to  get  a  plat«  of  soup  and  a 
bit©  of  bread.  On  January  13,  lS5.j,  over  (),00()  pei*son8  were 
fed  in  this  manner  in  the  sixth  ward  alone.  The  cry  of  '*  hard 
times  "  arose  from  every  hamlet  and  town  ;  work  was  at  a  staud- 
8till ;  unfinished  houses  and  ships  rotted  where  they  stood  j  it 
was  but  a  repetition  of  that  era  described  by  Colonel  Burton. 
That  the  cause  of  this  desolation  was  recognized  by  a  few  at 
least,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Tribune, 
in  its  issue  of  January  15,  1S55,  plainly  stated  that  it  was  to  be 
found  *'in  the  steady  outflow  of  gold  to  pay  foreign  laborers  for 
the  cloth,  the  shoes,  the  iron,  and  other  things  tJuit  could  be 
produced  by  American  labor  but  which  canuot  be  produced 
under  our  present  I'evenne  system."  Suiely  it  must  be  the 
recollection  of  such  widespread  desolatiou  that  fises  as  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  present  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
causes  their  hesitation.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  two  men  ai'e 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  article,  and  the  first 
can  employ  his  labor  at  77  per  cent  less  than  the  second,  the 
latter  will  either  have  to  get  out  of  the  business  entirely  or 
reduce  the  wages  of  his  men.  It  would  have  been  well  for  this 
conntry  if  thase  Democrats  who  are  coming  to  recognize  this 
fact  at  so  late  a  moment,  had  only  become  enlightened  a  few 
days  earlier  in  the  season. 

Theodore  Cox. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST. 

A  BRITISH    VIEW. 

BY  CBC1X.  LOOBDAEL,  OF  LINCOLN,   ENGLAND. 

WITH  the  very  considerable  advantages  a  party  always  has 
when  in  j>ower,  with  the  entire  G.  A.  R.  voting  in  a 
body,  aliuot^t  as  one  man,  and  with  a  party  machinery  described 
as  perfect,  the  voice  of  the  United  States  has  prononnced  nn- 
niistakably  against  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  Bepublican  party. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  a  vote  of  the 
peoi)le, — of  the  uiassee  against  the  classes, — we  hope,  also,  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  country,  sounding  the  note  of  doom  over 
a  tariflf  system  which  has  signally  failed  in  what  it  was  intended 
to  accomplish,  and  which  has  made  more  millionaires  and  more 
paupers  than  ai^y  measure  of  tariflf  reform  ever  framed  by  any 
civilized  govemiuent.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  nation  beset  with  the 
curse  of  favored  classes,  protesting  in  no  mistakable  sonnd 
against  a  system  of  government  by  which  ^'thirty  thousand  men 
have  been  enabled  to  absorb  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  \vhile  a  million  American  citizens,  able  and  will- 
ing to  toil,  are  homeless  tramps  begging  for  bread,  and  innocent 
women  are  forced  to  prostitution  or  suicide  to  prevent  beggary,** 
— a  system  of  taxation  that  invites  poverty  to  claim  the  laborer 
as  ita  prey  and  creates  a  plutocracy  only  a  little  less  than 
kingly  in  its  power.  Xo  eloquent  appeals  to  national  prejudices 
and  antipathies — no  amount  of  truckling  for  the  Irish  vote  in 
the  large  cities — no  gloomy  pictures  of  foreign  countries  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  high  tariff  system, — no  high-sounding 
laudations  of  a  vigorous  and  successful  foreign  policy  pursued — 
no  expenditure  of  money,  however  enormous,  freely  subscribed 
by  anxious  partisans  wishing  to  retain  office, — could  save  the 
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Bepablican  party,  once  threat  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men,  bat 
now  unhappily  degenerating,  it  is  to  be  feared,  into  a  selfish,  an- 
Bcrupulons,  seniinational  corporation,  from  a  crashing  and  over- 
whelming defeat. 

The  banefal  efifects  of  protective  tariffs  were  conclusively 
proved  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Irwell  in  the  October  (1892) 
number  of  this  periodical  ;  the  figures  therein  quoted,  taken 
from  the  government  returns,  demonstrate  most  clearly  that  the 
protectionist  policy  has  proved  a  failure  iu  every  counby  where 
it  has  been  adopted.  The  wonderful  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  nearly  double  that  of  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  outstripping  iill  other  nations  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  have  not  produced  more  than  one  sixth  of  the 
exports  accounted  for  by  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  trade  returns  show  a  gradual  increase  in  the  imports  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  its  exports,  ever  since  the  McKinloy 
bill  became  law,  or  the  exact  reverse  of  what  was  anticipated  by 
the  Republican  x>arty.  Again  the  higher  scale  of  wages  promised 
to  the  laborer  under  this  act  has  proved  a  delusion,  and  has  been 
refuted  by  almost  ever>'  prominent  trades  union  in  the  land, 
the  Homestead  riots  being  a  practical  answer  to  those  who  held 
out  this  eop.  Instead  of  an  improved  condition,  the  laborer  and 
the  mechanic  has  each  found  himself  competing  with  a  sudden 
influx  of  foreign  labor,  thrown  off  from  other  countries  sufl'er- 
ing  from  the  burden  of  this  newly  imposed  protective  system, 
the  real  effect  of  which  has  been  to  enable  the  home  manufac- 
turer to  obtain,  with  a  certain  limit  fixed  by  the  amount  of  the 
duty,  his  own  price  for  goods  which  would  cost  the  purchaser 
less  provided  foreign  competition  existed.  The  claim  of  high 
tariff  advocates  that  by  extravagant  imposts  the  riches  of  the 
country  will  be  increased  over  the  riches  of  other  countries,  is 
just  as  absurd  as  the  fallacy  so  freely  a<lvanced,  that  to  effect  the 
ruin  of  a  country  with  which  another  has  been  in  friendly  and 
lucrative  commercial  intercourse,  means  increased  prosperity 
to  the  latter.  It  is  the  same  with  the  division  of  property  as  it 
is  with  the  division  of  labor.  In  effecting  a  more  general 
division  of  property,  an  equalization  that  cuts  down,  or  rather 
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prevents  the  growth  of,  the  large  fortunes  and  estates  that  pro- 
tection fosters,  freedom  of  trade  assists  in  bringing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  under  the  dominion  of  smaller  proprietorships, 
which  eflfects  a  greater  proportion  of  production  to  the  labor  ex- 
pended than  is  achieved  under  the  larger. 

Ab  to  immigration^  made  necessary  to  a  i)eople  through  lack 
of  abundant  land,  or  the  ownership  thereof  by  a  comparatively 
few  iudividual  holders,  it  may  at  ouce  be  aftsei-tcd  that  the  Pro- 
tectionista  have  adopted  the  wrong  policy  ;  they  seek  the  in- 
efl&cient  means  to  keep  out  the  much- dreaded  European  pauper 
population.  By  trjing  to  shut  down  foreign  mills  they  are 
directly  inviting  pauper  labor  to  come  over  hei*e,  while  under 
freedom  of  trade,  foreign  nations  would  send  their  capital,  not 
their  people.  Under  freedom  of  trade  these  peoj)le  will  be  fed 
at  home  by  the  produce  of  capital  seut  here  in  exchange  for 
American  products. 

How  far  Mr.  Cleveland  is  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade  is  doubtful,  .flfhe^^eral  feeling  in  England  appears 
not  to  be  very  hopeful  of  any  considerable  change  iu  the  indus- 
trial policy  of  the  United  States  which  will  materially  benefit 
her  commercial  relations  with  this  country.  The  result  of  the 
past  elections  is  regarded  more  as  a  blow  aimed  at  a  party 
which  has  striven,  and  striven  successfully,  to  build  up  vast 
monopolies  at  the  cost  of  American  wiige-eamers,  and  not  as  au 
Indoi'sement  of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
seems  at  present  to  be  more  negative  than  constructive.  The 
party  has,  however,  given  hopeful  signs  that  it  is  disposed  to  re- 
move some  of  the  burdens  le>'ied  on  what  is  consumed,  and  levy 
on  the  luxuries  and  possessions  of  the  rich  ;  but  party  promises, 
in  the  United  States  iui  elsewhere,  are  often  only  the  gloss  laid 
on  by  party  expediency.  Whenever,  under  any  system  of  gov* 
erument,  it  is  necessary  for  public  offtcei-s  to  catch  votes  for 
elections,  they  will  catch  them  by  outbidding  their  opponents 
every  time,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  these  votes  are  not  only  often 
paid  for  in  money  and  office,  but  in  dishonest  official  action. 
It  is  well  understood  that  great  party  combinations,  instead  of 
being    composed    of   citixeus    earnestly    desirous    of   carrj'ing 
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vise  measoi'es  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  are  only  combina- 
tions of  politicians,  largely  composed  of  brewers  and  saloon 
keepers,  to  carry  elections  in  their  own  interest.  XeitLer  party, 
perhaps,  is  to  blame  for  this,  bnt  the  rottenness  of  a  govern- 
mental system  whicli  forces  them  to  carry  elections  or  lose  their 
places.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  Ls  so  com- 
pletely revolutionized  by  a  presidential  election  as  the  United 
States^  which,  witli  all  its  boasted  freedom,  places  the  selection 
of  its  public  servants  under  the  control  of  party,  dislodging  use- 
ful men  in  certain  branches  of  t-lie  service,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves thoroughly  competent  and  trustworthy,  to  make  waj'  for 
untried  political  opponents-  In  this  respect,  too,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
to  his  credit,  has  evinced  a  noble  disposition  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  to  estahlisb  precedents  which  will  smooth  the  way  for  other 
precedents  to  follow.  Inform  in^^ie-ciaiservice  is  one  of  his 
battle  cries.  That  his  last  a^J^^t'Btfi<A^^*K^l^^*i  by  much 
indei)endeut  thought  aiy  action.- — i*»-*ii»|iu>itii>iK  not  to  be 
hampered  by  wire-pulliit;^lAyj>KiJglji|[p3thejciik  popular 
politician  in  the  country  f^^y,  andti^lhiii  i^ionp.  jstflue  beyond 
doubt  the  unprecedented  liwt>Aoy(f^»kiiiiur  h^  cam- 

paigns he  has  l>eeu  his  party^Xiiiin  ,  ■HTtnuice  elected  to 
occupy  the  presidential  chair.  His  policy,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  is  no  sentimental  policy,  such  as  elected  Pi-esident 
Harrison  four  years  ago,  who  was  then  assisted  largely  bj'  the 
various  religious  denominations  and  the  Prohibitionists  in  a 
body,  but  who,  well-meaning  enough  though  he  may  have  been, 
has,  owing  tti  the  exigencies  of  party,  been  quite  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  temperance  reformei*s.  and  openly 
accused  of  truckling  to  the  brewers  and  saloon  keepers  to  secure 
a  second  term  of  office.  Wlien  the  excitement  incident  to  the 
last  political  campaign  has  died  out,  let  us  hope  that  more 
iudependent  thought  will  lie  brought  to  bear  on  the  tremendous 
issues  to  be  fouglit  out :  that  more  lil>eral  and  friendly  relations 
will  be  sought  atler  with  foreign  powers,  and  ^*the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  greatest  numl>er''  prove  the  grand  desideratum  in 
economic  science  and  statesmanship  pursued  by  the  new  ad- 
uiiuistnition.     The  present  condition  of  the  working-classes  will 
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Still  have  largely  to  be  fongbt  oat  by  tbeiuselves  iu  more  thor- 
ough organization  among  themselves,  but  they  hafe  certainly 
more  to  hope  from  a  Democratic  party,  not  entirely  composed  of 
monopolists,  and  from  a  president,  who  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  risen  superior  to  supposed  party  exigencies  and  party 
dictation,  than  from  a  continuance  in  office  of  so-called  re- 
formers, who  have  persistently  defended  a  system  calculated  to 
degrade  both  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  who  have  so  wisely  bnt 
sternly  been  ordered  to  face  about. 

Cecil  Loosdael. 


AN  EX-UXITED  STATES  SENATOR'S  VIEW. 


BY   HON.    JOHN   J.    INGA1.LS. 

I  KNOW  nothing  of  the  causes  that  operated  in  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Kiver,  my  observation  and  efforts  having  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  West  in  the  campaign.  Here  the 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  coalition  of  the  Democracy  with 
the  agrarian  and  communistic  elements,  whose  panacea  for  exist- 
ing evils  is  the  repudiation  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  the 
abolition  of  taxation,  the  forcible  redistribution  of  property, 
and  the  reorganization  of  society  by  the  degradation  of  the 
prosperous  and  educated  to  the  level  of  the  unsuccessful  and  the 
ignorant. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  the  situation  in  this  region  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  bitter  intensity  of  the  hatred  of  the  poor  for  the 
rich,  and  in  a  general  way  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  country  for 
those  who  live  in  towns.  The  rancorous  malignity  against 
banks,  railroads,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  capitalists,  found  ex- 
pression in  frenzied  invective  which  was  not  surpassed  by  the 
petroleiira  in  the  commune  of  Paris.  The  assassination  of 
bankers  was  advocated  by  populist  orators  and  applauded  by 
their  auditors.  The  most  destructive  and  pernicious  theories  of 
finance  and  government  were  the  staples  of  every  appeal  to  the 
victims  of  debt  and  misfortune,  and  the  result  is  regarded  aa  a 
distinct  triumph  by  the  apostles  of  state  socialism. 

The  argument  against  the  tariff  was  addressed  to  the  passions 
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nud  not  to  the  reason  of  the  people.  It  i8  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  in  the  agricultural  states  of  the  northwest  there  was  any 
discontent  at  the  bnrdeu  of  taxation  under  the  McRinley  bilL 
Evidence  that  wages  wei*e  higher,  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  lower,  auid  the  market  for  farm  products  widened,  was 
wasted.  The  verdict  against  the  tariff  was  not  because  it  had 
unjustly  increased  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  but  because  it  had 
made  some  men  rich.  So  vdth  railroads ;  they  are  stigmatized  as 
public  enemies,  though  all  know  that  there  has  never  been  an 
hour  wheo  a  man  could  travel  so  far  or  send  a  barrel  of  flour  so 
many  mites  for  a  dollar  as  now.  The  railroads  are  hated  not 
because  they  have  imposed  unjust  burdens  on  the  people,  but 
because  they  have  wade  Jay  flould  and  Dillou  aud  Vanderbilt 
rich.  And  the  same  way  with  corporations.  There  has  been  no 
other  time  since  God  called  the  darkness  night,  when  the  poorest 
man  could  light  his  cabin  so  cheaply  as  he  can  now  with 
kerosene.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  object  of  public 
execration,  not  for  the  reason  that  it  has  incj'ease<i  the  burdens 
of  the  poor,  since  on  the  contrary  it  has  lightened  (!)  them,  but 
because  it  has  made  Rockefeller  and  his  associates  milliouaires, 
clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day. 

Universal  education  and  increased  opportunity  for  travel  and 
observation  have  multiplied  desires  and  ambitions  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  have  multiplied  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tion. To  this  is  very  largely  due  the  existing  discontent  with 
our  social  conditions.  The  vulgar  and  insolent  ostentation  of 
the  millionaires  has  also  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  the  communistic  spirit  which  in  this  campaign  has  pro- 
nounced its  most  ferocious  formula. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  element  in  our  civilization  will  be- 
come intensifle<l,  rather  than  appeased,  in  the  future.  It  is 
reinforced  by  constant  accessions  from  foreign  countries  which 
contaminate  our  national  life  at  its  sources.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  puV>lic  domain  no  longer  permits  the  diffusion  of  these  un- 
desirable guests  over  the  vast  area  of  the  West,  and  they  are 
crowding  the  cities,  creating  pestilential  centers  and  dissemi- 
nating their  contagion.      The    struggle  for  life  will  become 
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harder,  competition  moi*e  relentless,  and  the  weaker  will  go 
down.  Taught  by  demagogues  that  all  men  are  equal  and 
entitled  therefore  to  an  etjual  share  of  the  assets  of  society,  they 
are  instructed  that  all  capitalists  are  tJiievea  who  have  robbed 
the  poor  by  uuju.st  laws,  and  tlius  they  repair  to  the  ballot  box 
for  restitution  aud  revenge. 

The  alliance  between  the  Democratic  party  aud  these 
menacing  elements  is  casual  and  temporary.  The  leaders  of  the 
democracy  have  uo  sympathy  with  the  axioms  of  anarchy. 
They  have  as  much  at  stake  as  the  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
cratic masses  north  of  the  Oliio  and  the  Potomac  are  intelligent 
and  patriotic,  and  in  the  final  contest  l>etween  the  conservative 
and  the  destructive  forces  of  the  rcpubliCj  whicli  is  inevitable 
in  the  near  future,  the  coalition  will  obliterate  partisanship. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  au  ideal  statesman.  He  will  be  like  that 
governor  of  Indiana  who  weut  into  office  with  little  opposition 
and  went  out  with  none.  But  he  is  au  Anglo-Saxon  in  ilber  and 
instinct,  aud  neither  a  timeserver,  nor  a  trimmer,  nor  a  pol- 
troon. The  vagaries  of  fiat  money,  state  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  government  loans  to  those  who  can  borrow  from  nobody 
else,  will  be  treated  with  the  contempt  they  deserve.  His  terso^ 
and  sententious  apothegm  that  ''paternalism  hits  no  place  in 
the  creed  of  democracy/'  is  an  epitome  aud  an  epitaph. 

John  J.  Ingalls. 

A  WOMAN'S  VIEW. 

BY  BELVA  A.   LOCKWOOD. 


The  equilibrium  of  every  republic  is  usually  maintained  by 
two  opposing  political  parties  ;  aud  it  is  best  for  the  common- 
wealth that  those  parties  should  be  about  eveuly  balanced  both 
aa  to  principles  aud  to  numbers.  In  fact  that  no  gi-eat  ascend- 
ency should  be  gained  by  either  party,  so  that  it  may  feel  itselfi 
permanently  in  power,  for  thus  would  the  libeities  of  the  peopl^j 
be  imperiled,  and  a  possible  aristocracy  or  plutocracy  be  en- 
gendered. 

The  good  to  be  obtained  by  parties  is  that  each  paity  shall  act 
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as  a  check  on  the  improvidence  or  extravagance  of  the  other ; 
and  it  will  never  be  for  the  good  of  the  American  people  that  all 
of  her  voting  popnlation  should  belong  to  one  political  party. 
It  is  this  difference  of  thought, — this  agitation  of  great  political 
questions  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  has 
in  the  past,  and  must  forever  in  the  future,  keep  our  political 
pools  pure,  and  preserve  intact  the  liberties  of  tiie  republic. 

In  1884  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  were  so  evenly 
bsJanced  as  to  numbers  that  it  took  three  days  to  determine  the 
result  of  the  count ;  when  it  was  found  that  Cleveland  was 
elected  by  a  bare  mjyority.  In  ISSS  Benjamin  Harrison  had  a 
majority  of  the  electors,  and  Qrover  Cleveland  had  a  majority  of 
the  populai"  vote.  How  is  it  then  that  in  1802,  without  any 
special  enthusiasm  for  the  personelle  of  either  candidate,  both 
having  been  previously  triwl  and  the  country  left  intact,  both 
having  served  a  ter^  without  displaying  any  marked  magnetic 
qualities,  or  having  made  a  specially  brilliant  career,  that  in 
1892  we  find  Grover  Cleveland  elected  president  by  a  m^ority  so 
overwhelming  that  it  astonishes  even  his  friends  !  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  never  been  given  to  torchlight  processions  or 
parades.  It  had  no  postmasters  to  distribute  literature  in  65,000 
townships,  nor  government  officers  to  make  to  the  simple 
ooontry  folks  speeches  that  should  seem  to  come  with  the 
authority  of  oracles. 

The  election  of  18SS  was  carried  by  that  tariff  bugbear,  that 
*' protection  protects  the  laboring  man,'*  E\'en  James  G.  Blaine 
when  he  returned  from  his  two  years'  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  went  into  the  contest  for  the  election  of 
Harrison,  and,  although  he  knew  its  fallacy,  repeated  the  cry, 
**  Protection  protects  the  laborer."  Senator  Allison  said  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  that  neither  he  nor  his  constituency  were  in 
favor  of  high  protection,  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
keep  in  line  with  his  party.  **  Do  you  wish  to  reduce  your 
wages  to  the  level  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Earoi>e,"  was  the 
party  cry,  and  it  carried  the  election  in  favor  of  Harrison 
in  1888. 

Had  the  president  theii  been  an  astute  politician,  he  would 
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have  Iciarued  that  his  Buccess  was  the  result  of  a  ruse  which  hiid 
deceived  the  laboring  men,  and  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
exposed.  But  emboldened  by  his  success,  President  Harrison 
made  high  protection,  as  embodied  in  the  McKinley  bill,  one  of 
hlfi  pet  measures,  and  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  CongresSy] 
that  its  defeat  would  meet  with  his  severe  disapproval.  On  its 
promulgation,  all  Europe,  and  Central  and  South  America  were 
in  arms,  so  to  si)eak,  calling  the  measure  our  **  tariff  war." 

Just  at  this  time  the  Pan-American  Congress,  for  the  calling 
of  which  a  law  had  been  passed  during  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, and  the  invitations  sent  out  during  the  Harrison  ad- 
ministration, was  in  session  in  Washington.  Naturally  and 
properly  enough  Mr.  Blaine,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  made  the 
president  of  that  congress  of  American  nations  ;  containing  as 
it  did,  the  grandest  body  of  men  ever  convened  for  i)urely 
peaceful  aud  commercial  purposes.  Mr.  Blaine  learned  in  these 
discussions  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  treat  successfully 
with  the  Central  and  South  American  states,  and  secure  their 
valuable  commerce,  then  nearly  all  being  diverted  to  England 
and  France,  and  keep  up  onr  high  protection  legislation. 

The  Democratic  administration  while  iu  power,  had  committed 
the  blunder  of  refusing  to  subsidize  steamships  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  American  mails  to  South  American  ports,  or  to 
make  any  concessions  that  would  induce  American  shipbuilders 
to  construct  well-e(iuipi>ed  vessels  for  the  commerce  of  South 
American  ports. 

It  was  iu  vain  that  Mr,  Blaine  sought  to  convert  Mr.  Harrisoi 
to  some   rational   ideas  of   tariff  reduction,  or  at  least  to  an 
equalization  of  tariff  rates.     The  president  was  obstinate,  and 
opinionated.     As  a  last  resort  Mr.  Blaine  appeared  beforo  thi 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  then  discussing  the  vario\is 
clauses  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  by  a  coalition  with  a  Demo- 
cratic senator  secured  the  **  reciprocity^^  clause.     It  was  the  only 
saving  feature  of  the  McKinley  bill ;  and  under  it,  with  masterly 
tact,  Mr.   Blaine  secured  for  our  government,  several  eligibl 
commercial   treaties,   not    onb'    with    the    Central   and  Soul 
American  states,  but  with  European  states  as  well.    At  once 
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Mr.  Blaine's  political  reputation  loomed  upon  the  political  hori- 
zon, and  almost  siiuiiltaneonsly  a  jealousy,  and  a  coolness  arose 
between  the  president  and  his  secretary  of  state^  which  cul- 
minated just  before  the  meeting  of  the  nominating  convention  at 
IMinneapolis  with  a  curt  note  of  resignation  from  the  secretary, 
and  an  equally  curt  acceptance  by  the  president.  The  gauntlet 
was  tlirown  down. 

The  interference  of  administration  ofi&cials  in  the  nominating 
conventiou  at  Minneapolis  and  the  effort  to  manipulate  the 
colored  delegates  from  the  South  in  the  interest  of  Harrison, 
coupled  with  the  defeat  of  the  nomination  of  ^Ir.  Blaine,  not  so 
much  by  the  will  of  the  people  as  by  the  will  of  politicians  who 
had  axes  to  grind,  if  it  did  not  alienate  Mr.  Blaine  and  his 
friends  from  the  president^  certainly  reduced  them  to  a  chilly 
coolness  toward  him,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  election. 

In  the  meantime  the  Homestead  trouble  was  brewing  until  the 
whole  press  of  the  country  had  aired  the  difficulty ;  and  it  had 
appeared  very  plain  to  every  laboring  man  iu  the  country,  that 
protection  did  not  protect  either  organized  or  unorganized  labor, 
and  the  Pinkertons  were  called  in  to  protect  the  Carnegie  works, 
and  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  were  called  out  to  protect  the 
Pinkertons.  It  looked  as  though  a  war  on  organized  labor  had 
actually  began.  All  of  the  trades  unions  of  the  country  took 
alarm.  Mr.  Powderly  gave  the  strength  of  his  inSueuoe  to  the 
Peoples'  party. 

The  tin  plate  industry  was  too  transparent  to  deceive  anybody 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mining  or  manufacture  of  tin. 
Pension  legislation  had  reached  its  utmost  limit, — had  exhausted 
the  surplus, — not  so  much  from  love  of  the  soldier,  as  from  the 
intense  desire  of  the  Republicans  to  control  the  "soldier  vote,*' 
and  the  fear  of  many  Democrats  of  imiieriling  their  own  re- 
election. 

The  depression  iu  agricultural  products  over  the  whole 
countiy,  and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  farming  class,  had 
long  before  this  engendered  the  People's  party,  which  carried 
with  it  the  electoral  vote  of  Kansas,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Xorth 
Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  thus  casting  twenty-six  elec- 
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toral  votes  for  Weaver ;  most  of  which  nnder  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  been  counted  for  the  Republican  party. 

The  defeated  silver  bill  played  its  part  in  the  election  of  the 
western  and  Pacific  sloi>e  states  where  silver  enters  so  largely  into 
the  product  and  industries  of  the  country.  Silver  enters  also 
very  largely  into  the  production  of  the  .South  American  states, 
and  if  we  are  to  deul  with  them  comiuercially,  it  must  be  on  a 
silver  basis,  and  with  at  least  an  approximate  silver  standard. 

The  It4iliau  affair,  and  the  Chilian  imbroglio  will  seem  after  a 
time  as  but  incidents  in  our  national  life,  but  the  feadine^  with 
which  tlie  president  and  the  secretaries  of  war  and  navy 
accepted  the  possibility  and  encouraged  the  probability  of  a 
foreign  war,  with  every  facility  for  the  settlement  of  those 
difficulties  by  arbitration,  in  their  own  hands  j  the  eagerness 
with  which  certain  members  of  Congress,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  seized  upon  the  idea  as  a  pi^text  for  securing  appro- 
priations for  the  building  of  war  ships,  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  navy,  ostensibly  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  for  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare,  but  really  for  self-gloiification,  to  create  a 
sentiment  for  the  nest  election,  and  to  make  places  in  the  navy 
for  the  graduates  at  Annapolis,  and  in  the  army  for  the  graduates 
at  West  Point ;  all  these  neither  pleased  nor  gratified  the  rural 
or  farming  population,  who  prefer  tlieir  peaceful  firesides  to  the 
clangor  uf  aruiii  abroad  ;  luid  especially  so  when  our  country  at 
home  is  in  no  passible  danger,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  the  conflict  but  the  slaughter  of  innocent  lives  on  both  sides, 
leaving  the  gist  of  the  difiQculty  still  to  be  arbitrated. 

But  the  crowning  climax  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  pre- 
cipitated the  defeat^  was  the  resurrection  of  the  sleeping,  if  not 
defunct,  force  bill — which  had  not  been,  and  probably  never 
would  have  been  enacted  into  law — by  the  attorney  general,  in 
lieu  of  the  passage  of  the  act  itself,  and  in  order  to  show  the 
devotion  of  the  party  to  it,  giving  federal  authority  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  election,  by  ordering  out  to  defend  and  inspect  the 
polls,  the  Unite<l  States  marshals  over  the  country,  thus  giving 
credence  to  the  belief  that  if  Harrison  wjis  elected^  the  force  bUl 
would  be  enacted.     It  seemed  to  be  such  an  infringement  npoa 
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liberty,  that  it  scared  even  the  negroes  themselves,  whom  it  was 

designed  to  protect. 

Great  projects  are  often  lost  by  the  overzeal  of  those  who 

advocate  them, 

Belva  a.  Lookwood- 


A  PEACEMAKER'S  VIEW. 


BV  ALFRED  H.   LOVE, 

The  Universal  Peace  Union  is  not  partisan,  it  is  patriotic,  it 
is  cosmopolitan.  It  loves  the  whole  country,  it  loves  all  man- 
kind. With  the  success  of  either  or  any  party  in  the  United 
States  it  feels  it  has  friends  and  support,  with  the  defeat  of  either 
or  any,  it  is  not  discouraged.  A  principle  as  worthy  as  that  of 
peace,  will  always  claim  the  attention  of  our  government. 

We  can  see,  however,  causes  why  the  Republican  party  was 
defeated,  and  why  Cleveland  was  elected.  As  we  arcs  for  the 
freedom  of  trade  as  a  peacemaker,  we  can  understand  why 
ultra  free  trade  needs  some  amendments  and  high  protection  is 
repulsive  to  the  people.  Our  freedom  of  trade  is  to  take  off  all 
heavy  burdens  and  all  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  success. 
It  may  mean  some  protection  to  some  extent,  in  some  cases,  and 
it  may  mean  free  trade  in  others.  Reciprocity  in  a  measure 
represents  it^  and  yet  not  as  fully  as  such  legislation  and  such 
opening  of  all  facilities,  as  is  easily  understood,  by  giving  every 
encouragement  to  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  wholesome  influ- 
ences of  unobstructed  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
the  wide  world  over  ;  feeling  that  what  benefits  one  will  benefit 
another.  **  If  one  member  be  honored  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  if  The  Republican  party  had  forced  protection  beyond 
the  limits  of  necessity  or  prudence.  It  was  unequal,  and  the 
people  felt  it  oppressive. 

It  did  this  also  in  the  granting  of  i)en8ions.  The  cry  was, 
** Harrison  never  vetoed  a  pension  bill,  while  Cleveland  had 
vetoed  hundreds."  It  was  a  bid  to  secure  the  military  vote. 
For  the  most  trivial  reasons  pensions  were  granted  to  soldiers 
and  their  relatives,  and  increased  every  year,  becoming  larger 
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as  the  time  lengthened  since  the  war^  almost  a  generation  ago, 
until  the  drain  upon  the  treasury  reached  nearly  ^200,000,000, 
or  three  dollars  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  there  is  a  proposition,  which  is  a  wise  one,  that  the 
Democratic  party,  when  it  comes  into  power,  will  amend  the 
pension  laws,  so  that  only  those  disabled  soldiers  shall  be 
pensioned  who  cannot  on  account  of  their  wounds  or  service  in 
the  army  earn  their  own  living.  Extravagant  statements  during 
the  campaign,  lavish  expenditures  during  former  administra- 
tions, and  pandering  to  excesses,  have  received  a  protest  from 
the  people,  and  it  is  this  more  than  any  special  or  superior 
virtue  in  the  party  now  victorious,  and  the  hope  that  some 
change  may  be  salutary,  that  is  the  sequel  to  the  change,  and  we 
trust  that  in  all  this  the  peace  principle,  which  we  may  say  has 
been  well  upheld  during  President  Harrison's  administration, 
will  receive  no  setback. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  military 
system  hus  been  wonderfully  pampered  during  the  past  four 
years,  by  the  orgauization  of  the  state  militia,  the  building  of 
war  vessels,  and  the  inauguration  of  naval  reserves.  Hence  we 
must  labor  on,  educate  the  people,  impress  the  leaders  with  our 
great  truths,  and  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  peace 
policy.  It  seems  that  the  People's  party  may  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  Congress.  This  party  is  the  only  one  at  this  campaign 
that  declared  for  women's  sufiTrage  and  arbitration  in  place  of 
the  military  system. 

Alfred  H.  Love. 


AN  AMERICAN  BIRTHRIGHT. 


BY  J.  O.   UERTWIO. 


HAVING  80  recently  elected  a  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine 
and  discnss  one  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the  American 
Constitution  of  the  candidates  for  the  two  highest  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  American  nation. 

The  United  States  presents  the  encouraging  and  satisfactory 
example  to  the  world  of  a  free  country, — with  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, — where  all  citi- 
zens are  sovereign,  not  ruled  by  one,  but  served  by  all  the 
public  officers  of  the  land,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The 
government  of  this  country,  where  only  the  law  and  his  self- 
respect  rule  the  subject,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  to  all,  in  all  matters  of  public  concern,  that  is,  in  all 
matters  aflfected  or  to  be  affected  by  law.  This  principle,  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  upon  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  rests,  precludes  birthrights  of  a 
public  character  from  having  effect  in  this  country;  Yet,  there 
exists  such  a  birthright  under  the  Constitution.  This  funda- 
mental law  says  :  '*The  executive  power  shall  l)e  vested  in  a 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America/'  and  **Nopei'son 
except  a  natural  born  citizen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  president.^'  In  addition,  in  one  of  its  amendments, 
it  says  :  *'  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  president,  shall  l>e  eligible  to  that  of  vice  president  of  the 
United  States." 

By  a  natural  born  American  citizen  both  a  native  citizen  of 
this  country  is  meant,  and  a  citizen  who  was  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  while  his  American  parents  lived  there,  his  father,  for 
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instance,  bokliug  the  position  of  American  minister  or  ooi&nl  in 
that  country. 

The  liist  two  constitutional  clauses  quoted  entitle  only  native  or 
natural  born  American  citizens  to  be  elected  to  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent or  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  while  they  distinctly 
exclude  adopted  or  naturalized  American  citizens  of  the  present 
time,  from  the  right  of  holding  the  two  offices  nanied,  thus  ren- 
dering this  right  a  birthright.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
the  constitutional  distinction  lietween  American  citizens  of 
foreign  birth  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and 
such  American  citizens,  having  been  naturalized  after  that  time. 
Adopted  citizens  of  this  country  are,  of  course,  as  good  men 
now  as  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth  ever  were  before. 

Is'atnralization,  as  it  is  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  means  the  investment  of  an  alien  with  the  public 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  native  or  natural  born 
American  citizen.  The  very  word  naturalization  proves  this. 
The  alien,  by  this  act,  becomes  an  American  citizen,  as  if  he 
were  one  by  birth.  Besides,  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all 
before  the  law,  being  the  Iwisis  or  corner  stone  of  American 
freedom,  admits  no  other  interpretation,  than  that,  as  to  all 
pnbUc  rights  and  immunities,  there  shall  be  only  one  class,  and 
not  two  classes^  of  citizens  of  this  country,  irrespective  of  their 
nativity. 

By  naturalization  an  alien,  who  has  emigrated  from  a  foreign 
country,  generally  his  native  land,  to  the  United  States,  becomes 
an  American  citizen  and  entirely  ceases  to  have  anything  to  do 
politically  as  a  citizen  of  his  former  country.  When,  by  his 
own  choice,  he  is  being  naturalized,  he  must  declare  on  oath 
that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
that  he  absolutely  renounces  and  abjures  forever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  power,  prince,  state,  and  sover- 
eignty whatever.  He  thiLS  by  oath,  or  the  moet  solemu  obliga- 
tion, ceases  to  be  a  foreigner  and  beciomes  an  American,  a 
member  of  the  American  people  or  nation,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  But,  as  such  citizen,  he  is  entitled  under  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  immunities  and  privileges  before 
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the  UiN\ ,  ix;t*  ily  as  liis  native  or  natural  born  Auiencau  fellow- 
citizen>,  uui'm;;  them  the  right  to  vote  lor  public  officers  and  to 
hold  public  offices  of  every  kiud. 

The  American  people  are  au  Euglish-speakiug  nation.  Thid, 
as  an  outgrow*th  of  the  history  of  this  country,  Ib  a  firmly  and 
permanently  established  fact.  In  Euglish  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
charters  of  Amoriean  freedom,  and  the  c-onstitutioiis  of  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Union  have  been  writteu.  In  English  the  other 
lawB  of  this  country  have  been  given  and  are  given  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  TTnit-ed  St;Ue8,  and  the  loc^il  laws  by  the  legisla- 
taree  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union — both  kinds  of  laws  in 
accordance  with  the  twochaitera  named.  In  English  the  bnsine&s 
of  the  American  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  other  public  offices 
of  this  country  is  transact4?d.  In  English  the  instruction  of  the 
common  public  schools  and  of  the  higher  public  institutions  of 
learning  of  this  country  is  given.  English,  therefore,  is  and  for 
all  time  to  come  will  be  the  legal  language  of  this  country,  both 
to  native  or  natural  born  and  to  naturalized  American  citizens. 
For  this  rea^^on  every  candidate  for  public  office  in  this  country, 
if  English  is  not  his  mother  tougue,  must  have  fully  mastered  it, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  it  readily,  fluently,  and  correctly. 

The  naturalized  American  citizen  has  to  pay  taxes  and  to  bear 
all  other  pnblic  burdens  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  his  native 
or  natural  born  fellow-citizen,  and  he,  therefore,  ought  to  eiyoy 
all  the  public  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  any  other  citizen, 
eligibility  to  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  included. 

The  last  two  constitutional  provisions  quoted  excluding  nat- 
nralized  American  citizens  from  the  two  highest  elective  offices  of 
this  country  are  wrong.  The  discrimination  against  the  present 
naturalized  citizens  of  this  conntry  is  «s  plain  a  violation  of  the 
self-evident  truth  enunciated  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, whicb  says  that  ail  men  are  created  equal  and  entitled  to 
equal  rights  before  the  law,  as  negro-slav*ery,  formerly  a  const!- 
lutioual  institution  of  this  country,  was  before  its  abolition  by 
a  constitutional  amendment.     Those  provisions  grant  a  public 
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birthright  to  native  or  natural  bom  American  citizens  which  is 
not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is,  therefore,  ui^jast^ 
The  public  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  in  themsdveB 
freer,  truer,  and  better,  than  those  of  any  other  country  ;  but 
human  nature  is  uo  better  in  this  free  country  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe,  all  men  being  created  alike  in  this  respect. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  it  must  l)e  said  yet  that  the 
native  or  natural  born  citizens  of  the  Tnited  Stjites  consist 
chiefly  of  descendants  of  European  nations,  of  descendants  of 
African  tribes,  and  of  Indians  paying  taxes.  The  naturalized 
citizens  of  this  country  are  mostly  Europeans  by  birth. 

His  character,  intelligence,  and  judgment,  not  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  cradle,  ought  to  entitle  and  enable  an  American  citi- 
zen— native,  natural  bom,  or  adopted — to  be  elected  to  any- 
public  office  in  this  country,  the  pre.sidency  and  vice  presidency 
include<l.  A  false  principle,  therefore,  is  contained  in  the  two 
constitutional  clauses  referred  to,  as  to  naturalized  American 
citizens  of  the  present  time.  The  latter  liy  those  clauses  are 
erroneously  treated  as  second-class  citizens  of  this  country.  A 
great  many  of  them  have  come  with  their  parents  to  the  United 
States  when  so  yoimg  that  they,  by  x>eraonal  experience  or  ob- 
serratiou,  know  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  of  their  native 
countries.  These  two  clauses,  by  the  discrimination  contained 
therein  against  the  present  naturalized  American  citizens,  dis- 
figure the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  without  this 
error  or  defect,  would  be,  as  to  freedom,  the  most  perfect  funda- 
mental law  in  the  world. 

J.  O.  Hertwig. 


THE  READING  RAILROAD  LEASES.* 

BY  C.   LA  BUE  3(V>*80Nf  ESQ. 

■ 

IX  FEBRUARY  la8t>  to  the  surprise  of  railway  and  financial 
circles,  an  organization  was  conaumiuated  by  which  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad^  theretofore  of  but  compara- 
tive strength  and  confined  within  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  became  one  of  the  foremost  railroad  systems  of  the 
United  States,  entering  the  field  of  transportation  with  present 
facilities,  and  opportunities  for  future  growtli  of  traitto,  unex- 
celled among  the  great  carriers  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  Heading  Railroad,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  operated  a 
main  line  between  Philadelphia  and  PottsviUe,  with  a  northern 
extension  to  Williamsport,  traversing  the  prosperous  valleys  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  and,  with  its  various 
branches  in  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jei*sey,  forming  one  of  the 
two  railroad  arteries,  so  materially  assisting  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  February  11.  1892,  this  company  became  the  lessee, 
for  the  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  extending  from  Jersey  City,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  and  from  Perth  Amboy,  on  the  Arthur  Kill, 
through  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  into  Pennsylvania,  traversing 
the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  Valleys,  tilled  with  their  wealth  of 
iron,  coal,  and  other  great  commercial  products,  and  through 
the  populous  territory  of  Western  New  York,  to  Buffalo,  the 
gateway  to  the  Great  Lakes,  through  which  pours  so  much  of 
the  traffic  of  the  western  states ;  obtaining  at  the  same  time  the 
great  fleet  of  lake  boats  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  forming  direct  connection  with  the  West,  and  also  ob- 
taining by  this  lease  the  terminals  of  that  company,  at  Fair 
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Haven,  on  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  following  day,  llie  Poi 
Heading  liailroad  Company,  a  corporation  of  New  Jersey,  and 
harmonious  in  tnanageuient  witli  tlie  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Bailroad,  leaaed,  for  a  like  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years,  the  Central  Baih-oad  of  Xew  Jersey,  extending  from 
Jersey  City  to  Scrantou,  in  Pennsylvania,  aud  not  only  carrying 
the  valuable  coal  and  iron  freights  reached  by  its  extensive 
ways,  bnt,  through  its  e^isteru  lines  and  branches,  covering  a^ 
thickly  settled  portion  of  New  Jersey,  and  (biily  pouring  into 
the  city  of  New  York  no  small  proportion  of  its  active  workers. 

Thus  the  Heading  system  joins  such  gieat  ceut4>rs  of  disti'ibi 
tion  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  BuiTulu,  with  all  the  enor- 
mous population,  and  consequent  volume  of  passenger  and 
freight  traffic,  reached  by  its  lines  and  many  branchee  between 
these  points,  while  it  also  becomes  the  greatest  coal  carrier  in 
the  world,  and  can  convey  no  mean  proi>ortion  of  the  products 
of  the  immense  iron  furnaces  and  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
by  means  of  its  fleet  of  steamers  on  the  lakes,  of  the  great  grain 
fields  of  the  West  With  its  affiliations,  partlculai-Iy  its  con- 
trol of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  it  enters  the  markets  of 
Now  England  with  unrivaled  facilities^  while,  through  its 
southern  couueetions»  it  becomes  an  active  competitor  for  the 
traffic  of  that  rapidly  growing  section. 

The  Heading  system  now  controls  5,583  mOes  of  railroad; 
traverses  a  territory  containing  nearly  teu  millions  of  popula- 
tion ;  by  means  of  1,718  locomotives  and  113,206  cars,  annually 
carries  forty  millions  of  passengers,  moves  fifty  millions  of  tons 
of  freight,  and  earns  about  $57,000,000  ;  while  with  its  affiliated 
companies,  it  has  a  capital  and  indebtedness  of  $511,000,000, 
and  employs  83,960  wage-earners,  among  whom  it  annually  dis- 
tributes $37,000,000,  directly  supporting  more  than  foiu*  hundred 
thousand  people. 

These  meager  statements  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  system,  and  impress  us  with  its  importance  as  a  factor  in 
the  future  prosperity'  of  the  populous  territory  reached  by  its 
extensive  lines.  Viewed  from  every  standpoint,  the  Reading 
system  must  be  considered  as  more  than  a  mutter  of  local  inter- 
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'est;  even  more  tUau  a  carrier  of  freiglit  and  passengers  within 
the  uiofit  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  United  States ;  but,  as 
well,  one  of  the  mean^  by  which  the  great  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  nation  are  augmented,  and  lier  people  bound  together  by 
ties  of  common  interest  and  mutual  advauoement. 

These  are  days  of  great  aggregations  of  capital  and  Titanic 
financial  and  commercial  combinations.  That  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  consolidations  and  associations  of  reciprocal 
interests,  cannot  be  obtained,  in  a  like  degree  of  efficiency, 
through  individual  efforts,  however  well  they  may  be  directed  or 
skillfully  conducted.  This  is  the  keynote  of  our  national  organi- 
zation, and  is  the  mainspring,  by  which  our  Union  of  States  lias 
advanced  to  her  xiresent  commanding  position  among  the  family 
of  the  nations. 

Nowhere  is  tlie  power  of  obtaining  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  nnmber,  particularly  in  the  commercial  way,  better 
shown  than  in  the  combination  of  railway  interests,  by  which 
corporations,  weak  in  themselves  and  alone,  are  enabled, 
through  a  consolidation  under  one  head  and  management,  to 
accomplish  results  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  at 
large  ;  results  absolntely  beyond  their  reach  when,  as  individual 
operators,  they  were  striving  to  effectuate  the  objects  of  their 
creation.  Many  have  not  forgotten  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments in  traffic  existing  when  the  various  railroads,  now  making 
up  the  famons  systems  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Xew 
York  Central  Railroad  Companies,  were  oj)eratcd  as  individual 
and  independent  corporations.  These  two  railroads  have  become 
so  necessary,  in  their  present  form,  to  the  shippers  and  travelers 
in  the  territories  they  traverse,  that  their  relegation  to  their  an- 
terior organizations  would  cause,  not  only  gieat  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  their  patrons  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large,  but 
woold  be  such  a  retiogradation  in  the  forward  progress  of  oui* 
advanced  civilization,  as  to  be  considered  a  national  calamity. 
American  history  can  point  to  no  one  element  in  the  story  of  her 
progress  more  productive  of  national  benefit  than  the  consolida- 
tion of  her  railway  interests.  There  has  been  no  exception  to 
the  invariable  rnle  that  the  combiuatioUf  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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BtrengtheniBg  of  her  railways^  has  resulted  iu  a  benefit  to  her 
people.  Through  Hiich  tiioans^  more  than  any  other,  has  the 
groat  West  become  a  still  greater  West.  Millions  of  acree  of 
productive  soil  have  furnishod  homes  lo  millions  of  people,  and 
vast  ai^eas  of  nature's  wealth  have  lieen  distributed,  not  only  in 
our  laud,  but  as  \rell  to  the  far-ofT  foreigner,  through  the 
facilities  olTered  by  railroads  consolidated  from  minor  lineOi,^ 
individnally  unable  to  open  these  tields  of  magnificent  prodi 
tion  and  mines  and  forests  of  untold  Tcealth. 

It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  certain  results  of  consolidation, 
favonible  as  well  to  the  owners  of  their  railroads  as  to  the  citizen! 
directly  reached  by  their  lines,  that  prompted  the  Iiea<ling  leases,] 
and  brought  into  one  great  system,  i>owerful  among  its  com-^ 
petitors,  the  magnificent  railroad  now  commanding  our  attention. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  organization  was  chiefly  effected  by 
one  man,  Mr.  Mcljeod,  the  pi*esideut  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading  Railroad  Company,  who  has  thus  created  a  system  of 
greater  magnitude  and  usefulness  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
fortune  of  any  one  person  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Not  only  did  he  succeed  in  bringing  into  one  system  more  than 
five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  and  combining  five  hundred 
millions  of  csipital,  but  his  negotiations  were  carried  on  with 
such  tact  and  ability  that  the  leases  were  accomplished  facts 
before  any  knowledge  of  his  undeitaking  had  become  known  in 
the  great  financial  centers  of  Wall  Street  and  Third  Street, 
so  much  interested  in  its  outcome,  or  even  to  the  ubiquitous 
reporter.  In  this  respect,  alone,  the  Eeading  leases  may  be 
considcrod  as  one  of  the  greatest  financial  feats,  in  an  age  when 
gigantic  monetary  combinations  are  so  frequent,  and  when  every 
happening,  commercial,  political,  or  social,  has  a  publicity 
through  the  press,  almost  contemporaneous  with  its  occurrence. 

The  Reading  leases  have  attracted  stUl  more  attention  through 
their  supposed  efiect  upon  the  anthracite  coal  market  That 
article  of  domestic  consumption  enters  so  generally  into  the  cost 
of  living  and  directly  affects  so  many  people  that  an  association, 
asserted  to  be  able  to  regulate  its  production  and  cost,  must 
necessarily  be  a  subject  of  general  interest. 
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It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  make  some  reference  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ooal  trade  and  its  fature  probabilities.  In  ISOO  (the 
latest  attainable  figures)  the  world  prodnoed  nearly  five  hundred 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  of  whioh  Great  Britain  mined  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  the  United  States  one  hundred  and 
forty  milliona.  In  1891  the  United  Stutes  produced  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  millions  of  tons  of  ooal,  of  which  Pennsylvania 
mined  forty-one  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite  and  thirty-six 
millions  of  tons  of  bituminons,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  output 

While  a  small  amount  of  anthracite  coal  is  claimed  for  Colo- 
rado, it  is  so  infinitesimal  in  proportion — being  only  55/^00  tons, 
or  one  seventh  of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  production — that  it 
makes  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  anthracite  ooal 
field  is  contained  in  parts  of  five  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
by  a  very  carefnl  geological  sm*vey,  withiu  an  area  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  square  miles.  This  ooal,  first  mined  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  but  in  small  quantities  and  by 
very  crude  methods,  hius  developed  into  an  enormous  tonnage. 
During  the  past  thirty  years,  the  consumption  of  the  anthracite 
has  quintupled,  while  tlie  tonnage  of  the  bituminous  is  twenty 
times  greater  than  in  1S60,  the  population  of  the  country  having 
only  doubled  in  the  same  period. 

The  soft^  or  bitnminoas,  coal  being  as  effective  for  steam  pur- 
poses as  the  anthracite,  and  much  less  expensive,  has  largely 
supplanted  the  hard  coal  for  motive  power  and  many  other  uses. 
The  latter,  however,  has  rapidly  grown  in  domestic  consump- 
tion, until  it  has  supphinted  wood  as  a  fuel  in  many  remote  and 
rnral  districts,  whei*e,  until  within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
its  use  had  been  quite  unknown.  This  increase  lu  the  demand 
for  anthracite  coal  has  been  bronght  about,  iu  addition  to  the  in- 
crease in  population,  by  the  decrease  in  the  wood  supply,  by  its 
better  adaptation,  through  improved  bui*ners,  to  all  domestic 
usee,  and  by  the  reduction  in  freight  rates.  Of  the  41,000,000 
tons  marketed  in  1S91,  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey consumed  sixty  per  cent,  while  the  five  cities  of  Xew  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  BroukljTi,  ajid  Boston  burned  one  fourth. 
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Large  in  oonsamption  and  low  in  price  as  has  been  this  valu- 
able deposit  of  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
those  now  living  who  may  .see  the  field  practicallj*^  exhausted. 
Already  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  tons  have 
been  used,  which,  at  the  present  tonnage  and  Its  natural  increase, 
will  reach  at  least  twelve  hundred  millions  at  the  close  of  thi 
century.  A  very  careful  computation  of  the  available  anthracil 
coal  remaining  unmined,  made  by  a  gentleman  well  able  to 
express  an  opinion,  places  the  marketa1>Ie  de|>osit  at  less  than 
six  tliousaud  millions  of  tons.  This  estimate,  as  he  states,  is 
very  liberalj  and  is,  probably^  the  maximum^  as  be  has  allowed 
for  future  improvements  in  mining,  lessening  the  waste,  burning 
smaller  sizes,  etc  But  while  there  may  be  anthracite  coal 
mined  at  the  end  of  another  century,  it  is  certain  that  the  larger 
number  of  the  mines  will  have  been  worked  out  at  a  much 
earlier  jieriod  and  the  present  valuable  fields  very  much  sooner 
exhausted.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  well  informed  on  the 
subjects  that  the  end  of  a  period  of  fifty  years,  or  seventy-five  at 
the  latest^  will  find  the  anthracite  coal  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
no  longer  a  factor  in  the  vital  question  of  fuel,  a  (piestion  so 
vital  that,  while  it  may  not  afiTect  us,  it  will  be  a  serious  matter 
for  generations  not  far  distant. 

The  last  census  shows  a  capital  of  more  than  $161,000,t>00  in- 
vested in  anthracite  coal  mining.  This  is  certainly  under, 
rather  than  over,  estimated,  as  four  large  mining  companies, 
producing  less  than  one  half  the  entire  tonnage,  alone  have  a 
capitalization,  including  indel>tedness,  of  $140;000,000.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cost  of  opening  a  mine, 
prepared  to  deliver  merchantable  anthracite,  equals  two  dollars 
on  each  ton  of  its  capacity,  and  that  future  openings,  by  reason 
of  deeper  mining  and  imjjroved  plants,  must  be  still  more 
expensive. 

It  is  ai*parent  that  the  successful  miner  must  not  only  market 
his  coal  at  a  price  beyond  its  cost  of  production,  but  must  also 
get  out  of  his  mine  its  original  cost  and  the  expenditure  for  his 
plant,  before  his  coal  is  exhausted.  Costly  drifts  and  shafts  and 
expensive  power  stations  and  breakers,  without  coal,  would  be 
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or  but  little  worth.  For  reasons,  which  we  will  presently  disft 
cuss,  the  anthracite  operator  of  the  past  few  years,  unless  he 
occupied  a  peculiarly  profitable  location,  haa  been  far  from  a 
imlization  of  snch  resalte.  Ajs  already  stated,  the  capital 
invested  is  large  and  the  cost  and  diilKcnlties  of  mining  very 
greatj  while  the  net  prices  at  which  his  coal  liois  been  sold  have 
been  very  low.  The  royalties,  or  rent  or  interest  upon  his  coal 
depc»sit,  his  pay  roll,  and  all  the  minei-s'  expenses,  are  virtually 
fixed  charges,  while  the  prices,  owing  to  the  strife  among  the 
sales  agents  of  the  large  mining  companies,  have  been  aa3rthing 
but  nniform  and  stable. 

A  glance  at  the  anthracite  field  will  give  ns  the  situation. 
The  largest  operator  is  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  owning  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  territory,  or  one  third  of  the  area,  and  at  least  one  half 
of  the  entire  deposit.  This  company  employs  twentj^-eight 
thousand  men,  operates  sixty-two  collieries,  and,  laat  year, 
shipped  nearly  eight  millions  of  tons,  or  one  fifth  of  the  entire 
product.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  with  fiity-five 
collieries,  directly  and  through  its  lessees,  marketed  more  than 
four  and  a  half  million  tons,  while  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes  Barre 
Coal  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
operating  twenty-three  collieries,  mined  nearly  foui'  millions  of 
tons.  These  companies,  closely  allied  with  the  railroads  form- 
ing the  Beading  system,  produced  last  year  sixteen  million  tons 
of  anthracite  coal,  or  forty  per  cent  of  the  entire  output.  The 
remainder  of  the  coal  was  mined  by  individual  operators  and  by 
companies  harmonions  in  management  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern, the  Penns>ivania  and  other  railroad  companies. 

Many  attemi>ts  had  been  made,  prior  to  the  present  situation, 
to  maintain  uniform  prices  and  to  secure  a  production  commensu- 
rate with  the  needs  of  the  market ;  but  such  efforts  had  invaria- 
bly proved  ineflTectual,  until,  at  last,  it  became  a  race  between 
the  sales  agents  to  market  all  the  coal  possible  and  at  prices  to 
insure  a  customer.  The  result  was  a  large  overproduction  and 
low  prices,  with  consequent  loss  to  the  miner.     Anthracite  coal, 
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being  cbieHy  tised  for  domefitic  purposes  aud  Inci'easiDg  or  de- 
creasing in  denmud  as  the  weather  requires  greater  or  lees 
quantities,  has,  of  necessity,  peculiar  limitations  upon  its  con- 
sumption. During  a  short  period  of  the  year  the  market  re- 
quires abont  four  millions  of  tons  per  mouth ;  this  output 
continued,  withont  restriction,  throughout  the  year,  would 
furnish  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand  by  about  ten  millions  of 
tonSf  and,  as  the  operators  niTist  l>o  prepared  in  capacity  to 
supply  the  maximum  requirement — the  coal  being  delivered 
directly  from  the  breakers  to  the  cars — the  abs(»nce  of  mutual 
restriction  would,  aud  did,  result  in  overstocking  the  marketi, 
thereby  reducing  the  net  prices  to  the  miner  below  a  fair  profit 
and,  in  many  instances,  causing  positive  losses.  From  this 
overproduction  arose  the  opportunity  of  the  middleman,  who, 
by  a  judicious  investment^  was  enabled  to  reap  a  handsome 
reward ;  reducing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  return  to  the  producer, 
while,  on  the  other,  the  consumer  was  able  to  obtain  little,  if 
any,  benefit  from  what  wonld  otherwise  have  }>een  his  gain. 
For  a  like  reason,  there  arose  an  inequality  in  prices  at  various 
points,  until,  in  1891,  as  it  appears,  the  operator  netted  at  tide- 
water— the  chief  nuirket  of  oversupply  aud  consequent  compe- 
tition— from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  per  ton  less  thiui  at  interior 
points  nearer  the  source  of  production  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
consumer  at  places  neai*er  the  mines,  paid  more  for  hi.s  coal  than 
those  living  at  a  much  greater  distance.  It  is  a  well-known  tact 
that  the  householders  of  Pennsylvania  have  of  late.,  been  obliged 
to  pay  more  for  their  coal  than  those  living  over  a  hundred 
miles  more  remote  from  the  mines. 

Wliile  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  figures,  covering 
the  whole  field,  from  which  the  profit  upon  anthracite  coal  to  the 
miner  may  l)e  ascertjiinedj  it  has  l>een  stated,  4>n  high  authority, 
that  during  1S91  it  netted  at  tide-water  from  ^1..57  to  ^1.74  per 
ton,  and  at  interior  points,  from  ^1.75  to  !>1.92.  Deducting 
iVom  th&se  figurCwS,  taking  the  average  of  ^1.65  and$l.S4  for 
each  mai'ket,  the  cost  of  mining  and  delivering  at  bi-eaker, 
amounting,  without  royalties  or  interest  on  cost  of  the  coal  laud, 
to  at  least  81.50  to  ^1,70  per  ton,  there  would  be  an  apparent 
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average  profit  of  say  fourteen  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  pro- 
daciug,  upon  tbc  tonnage  of  1801,  altout  i^6,000»000,  or  some- 
ubat  less  tliau  foar  ]>er  oeutuiu  ui>oii  the  capital  invested  iu  tbc 
bnsinesB.  Wlien  we  consider  that  during  that  year,  more  than 
forty  millioua  of  tons  of  this  wealth  of  tlie  earth  have  been 
rednced  to  ashes,  we  can  readily  see  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  "squandering  of  the  heritage/' 

The  operators  have  not  been  alone  in  failing  t^  obtain  their 
just  deserts^  for  their  miners  have  been  very  far  from  remunera- 
tively employed.  There  are,  according  to  statistics  furnished 
by  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Internal  Aflfairs,  about  one 
hnndred  and  ten  thousand  employees  in  the  anthracite  mines. 
This  means  that  half  a  million  people  are  directly  dependent 
for  their  living  upon  some  uniform  rate  of  wages  and  regular 
employmont.  In  point  of  fact,  owing  to  the  want  of  some  syste- 
matic operation  of  the  mines  to  produce  the  requirements  of  the 
markotA,  the  employment  of  the  miners  has  been  very  iri-egu- 
lar  and  desultory.  If  such  a  system  in  mining  could  be 
aecnred,  there  would  be  at  least  some  regularity  iu  their  employ- 
ment)  rather  than  spasmodic  i>eriods  of  activity  followed  by 
long  weeks  of  idleness.  Illustrative  of  the  situation  of  the 
workman,  a  comparison  of  the  reports  of  two  of  the  largest 
mining  companies,  for  1891,  will  be  in  point.  In  one,  six 
collieries  were  idle  during  the  entire  year,  while  the  remainder 
were  in  operation  but  147  days;  the  other  enjoying  the  propor- 
tionate advantage  of  an  average  of  213  working  days.  Thus, 
omitting  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  5,500  miners  in  one  company 
were  idle  158  days,  and  the  28,000  in  the  other,  02  days.  It  is 
not  diHicidt  to  imagine  the  distress  caused  these  workmen  and 
their  fiimilies,  by  these  long  periods  of  waiting  for  work,  or  to 
aoooont  for  the  many  series  of  labor  troubles  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  management  of  the  Reading  system  and  its  affiliated  coal 
companies,  Imving  such  a  large  share  iu  the  production  and 
transportation  of  this  coal,  has  anuounced  it5  intention  to  do  its 
part  in  bringing  order  out  of  this  chaos  and  of  placing  the  busi- 
ness upon  a  V»asis  productive  of  much  better  results  both  to  the 
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operators  and  to  their  miners,  as  well  as  to  it^  owu  shareholdera. 
It  i)roposevS  to  accomplish  those  ends  by  these  means  : 

1.  Reducing  tlie  cost  of  i^roductioa,  by  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved methods  in  mining  ;  consolidation  of  management  and 
consequent  lessening  of  the  cost  of  that  expense ;  the  cessation 
of  work  at  the  expensive,  and  more  constant  operation  of  the 
profitable,  c<>llieries,  and  by  bringing  to  an  end  former  methods, 
resulting,  through  unwise  management,  in  so  much  waste. 

2.  Proper  restriction  in  protlaction  and  consequent  operation 
of  the  mines  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  markets. 

3.  Bringing  the  coal  to  market  more  cheaply,  through  a 
unification  of  systems  and  management,  whereby  the  traffic  can 
be  handled  with  more  economy  and  regularity  and  without  the 
requirement  of  so  large  a  trausporUitiou  equipment. 

4.  Marketing  more  cheaply,  eliminating  not  only  rival  and 
costly  sales  agents,  but,  as  well,  unnecessary  middlemen,  and 
thereby  bringing  the  coal  inoi-e  directly  to  the  consumer  and  at 
prices  more  fair  and  equalized  than  under  former  conditions. 

It  is  relevant^  in  passing,  to  note  that  commercial  affairs  are 
yeaily  drawing  the  producer  and  consumer  into  closer  relations. 
That  such  a  result  is  advantageous  to  both  is  self-evident.  The 
elimination  of  the  jobber,  or  middleman,  must,  of  necessity, 
serve  to  give  the  producer  a  higher  profit  and  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  purchase  at  lower  prices.  An  examination  of  the 
unlhi'iicite  coal  trade  shows  that  the  dealer  realizes  about  a 
dollar  per  ton  over  cost,  irom  which  is  to  be  deducted  only  his 
expense  of  unloading,  storing,  and  delivering.  But  this  cost  is 
reduced  by  the  gain  he  enjoys  between  the  gross  ton  of  2240 
pounds,  at  which  he  buys,  and  the  net  ton  of  2000  pounds,  at 
which  he  sells.  While  a  portion  of  this  difference  may  be  lost 
in  scr^'cuing,  there  remains  fidly  a  profit  of  eight  per  centum 
through  this  mode  of  measuring.  In  many  places  the  dealer's 
charge,  per  ton,  exceeds  the  dollar  over  its  cost,  reaching  in 
some  places,  as  was  tastified  in  an  official  examination,  nearly 
double  that  amount.  The  present  organization,  working  on  its 
announced  lines,  will  seek  to  equalize  these  conditions,  leaving 
the  market  in  its  proper  situation,  practically  between  the  pro- 
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dnrer  antl  the  consumer,  with,  if  need  be,  w  fair  prolit  to  the  dealer. 

While  much  has  beeu  said  of  late,  aj>on  the  effect  of  the 
Beading  leases  as  teudiug  to  advance  the  cost  of  anthracite  coal 
and  n.s  actnally  already  causing  such  an  incveafie,  it  must  1»g  re- 
mend>ered  that  the  prices  are  still  lower  than  thi>H3  of  five  years 
ago,  aud  that  fehe  late  advance  is  odc  usually  made  at  the  seasou 
of  the  year  it  was  adopted.  With  prtiper  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  operator,  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tiou  and  a  fair  return  upon  his  inve»ft<ed  cfipital,  not  to  mention 
some  remuneration  for  his  rapidly  diminishiug  property,  it  can- 
uot  be  considered  unjust  if  there  sln^uld  l>e  some  advance  in 
prices,  necessary  to  bring  about  such  results,  eveu  if  the  profits 
of  certain  dealers  are  thereby  reduced,  or  even  if  the  consumer 
pays  more  for  his  coal,  under  a  management  more  systematic 
and  equitable  than  has  prevailed  during  the  past  five  years. 

It  is  al)surd  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  the  Reading  leases 
will  be  to  extort  unreasonable  prices  for  anthracite  coal,  by 
crejitiiig  a  monopoly  driving  out  all  competition,  for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  nearly  twenty  millions  of  tons,  or  about  one 
half  the  market,  are  annually  mined  by  interests  far  from 
identical  with  the  Beading,  aud  certainly  in  no  manner  within 
its  control,  while,  yeiirly,  a  hundred  millions  of  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  raised  from  mines  and  areas  containing  deposits  of 
Incalculable  tonnage,  stand  at  the  door  of  the  market,  prepared 
to  lueet  antliracite  prices  raised  beyond  fair  returns  to  its 
operators.  In  short,  there  are  limitations  upon  the  price  of  an- 
thracite coal  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  combination  or 
consolidation,  a  limitation,  through  the  bituminous  coal,  always 
preventing  a  mouopoly  in  fuel,  and  which,  indeed,  may  in  time, 
with  improved  methods  iu  ita  use,  hugely  snpj)laut  its  elder,  but 
now  weaker,  rival. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  Reading  leiises  have  not  only  been 
followed  by  some  adverse  criticism,  but  legal  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  to  set  them  aside.  Three  stockholders*  bills  have 
been  filed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Jfew  Jersey,  while  the  attorneys 
general  of  those  states  have  instituted  chancery  proceedings  to 
seonre  their  annulment. 
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Of  the  actions  iustituted  by  stockholdcrSf  but  one  is  of  intere&t 
at  ibis  time,  as  it  alone,  of  all  the  ciisea  iit  issue,  Liis  reached  any 
stage  of  decision.  This  cause,  known  as  the  Guiniuere  case, 
arose  on  a  bill  filed  in  Northampton  County.  Pennsylvania,  by 
tkree  small  stockholders  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailraad  Com- 
pany, averring,  in  addition  to  the  allegation  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  leases  and  that  they  should  be  declared  void  as 
contrary  to  public  policy,  that  their  effect  was  prejudicial  to 
their  interests  as  such  stockholders.  The  plaintiffs'  application 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  for  a  receiver,  was  met  by 
affidavits  of  the  defendants,  answering  the  latter  allegation  and 
establishing,  very  clearly,  much  larger  returns  to  the  Lehigh 
Vallej'  Railroad  Company  than  under  former  conditions,  by 
showing  very  large  gains  in  tralBc  since  the  operation  of  the 
lease ;  receipts  from  east-bound  general  merchandise  alone  being 
greater  for  four  months  of  1892,  and  since  the  lease,  than  in  all 
of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  coal  freights  had  returned  in 
that  period,  as  against  the  corresponding  montlis  of  1891,  an  in- 
crease of  $250,000.  The  motion,  having  been  argned  at  length 
by  distinguished  lawyers,  was  denied  by  the  court,  in  an  able 
opinion,  and  became  the  first  decision  in  these  famous  controver- 
sies. The  other  stockholders'  bills,  proceeding  upon  similar 
grounds,  are  still  undetermined,  but.,  so  far  a^  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company  is  concerned,  it  may  be  taken  as 
adjudicated,  unless  a  different  slate  of  facts  can  l>e  established 
upon  final  hearing,  that  the  interests  of  its  stockholdei-s  have 
not  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  Reading  lease. 

The  bill  of  the  attorney  general  of  Kew  Jersey,  while  alleging 
the  creation  of  a  monopoly  in  anthracite  coal,  repugnant  to  pub- 
lic policy  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  it^  citizens,  seems 
to  be  chiefly  based  npon  an  averment  of  a  violation  of  one  of 
its  statutes,  prohibiting  the  leasing  of  a  railroad  of  that  state  to 
a  foreign  corporation,  witJiout  the  consent  of  its  legislature, 
The  defendants*  answer  avers  that  the  lessee  of  the  Central 
Railroa<l  of  Xew  Jersey  is  the  Port  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
not  a  foreign  corporation,  but  created  under  the  laws  of  Xew 
Jersey  and  opemting  a  nvilroad  wholly  within  its  limits.     It  is 
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ulso  deuied  ttmt  this  coinpanyf  lessee,  is  owued  or  coutroUed  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Koading  Railroad  Coiupany,  although 
there  may  be  haiiaouy  in  the  maiia^tuent  of  those  companies. 
Beyond  questiou,  the  peudinj;  ca^e  concerning  the  Reading 
leases  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  that  commenced  by  the 
attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  name  of  the  Oommon* 
wealth,  wherein  it  is  alleged  that  those  leases  are  repugnant  to 
Section  4,  of  Article  XVII.  of  its  Constitution,  which  is  in  this 
language  : 

No  nLihx>ad,  canal,  or  other  corporatiou,  or  the  leasees,  purchasunsf  or 
mAiiagers  of  any  rnilroiKl  or  canal  corporation,  shall  consolidjilc  the 
stock,  property  or  fhinchiaes  of,  or  in  any  wuy  control,  any  other  rail- 
road or  caoal  corporation  owning  or  having  under  lt«  control  a  jMirallel 
or  competing  line. 

The  bill  avers  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  the  Lehigh 
and  Susqnehauna  division  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  are  parallel  for  the  entire  length  of  that  division,  a  dis- 
tance of  105  miles,  and  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroads  are  in  the  same  situation  over  a 
route  of  25  miles,  while  all  the  railroads,  now  making  up  the 
Beading  system,  have  heretofore  been  competitors  for  freight 
and  passenger  tniffic. 

The  answers  to  those  allegations  arc  these  : 

1.  It  is  deoiecl  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company  has  acxjuired  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
or  that  it  owns  or  controls  the  Port  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
the  leasee  of  that  road,  through  its  lessor,  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey. 

2.  That  any  competition  between  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroads,  was  in  traffic  originating  in 
Pennsylvania  and  terminating  beyond  its  limits,  or  vice  versa,  in 
respect  whereto  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  that  State  are  in- 
operative. 

3.  It  is  averred  that  the  lease  of  the  Tjehigh  Valley  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  consummated  on 
February  11,  189li,  could  not  be  affected  by  a  sabscipient  lease 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (lessee  of  the  Lehigh  aud 
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Susqnebauna  Railroad)  to  the  Port  Heading  Railroad  Company. 

4.  The  defendants  deny  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads,  arc  parallel  and  competing 
lines  within  the  spirit  and  meauiug  of  tbe  Constitution.  The 
former,  being  a  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Williams- 
port,  neither  of  which  points  are  i-eached  by  the  latter,  which  is 
a  line  extending  from  Buffiilo  to  tide-water  in  Ifew  York  harbor, 
where  the  Reading  Railroad  had  no  connection^  except  over  other 
and  independent  lines.  In  short,  that  the  main  railroads  of  the 
two  systems  do  not  approach  one  another  at  any  pointy  and  that 
competition  between  them  was  wholly  impractical  and  did  not 
exist  Wl\ile  there  is  a  short  branch  of  each  of  these  railroads, 
parallel  for  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  it  is  averred  and  appar- 
ently clearly  shown  by  a  miml>er  of  affidavits,  that  they 
were  only  feeders  to  their  respective  main  lines,  and  were  not 
competitoi's  for  traffic.  The  statements,  accompanying  these 
affidavits,  bear  out  this  position,  by  showing  that  the  entire 
gross  receipts  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  for  transportation, 
other  than  coal,  between  the  points  on  these  parallel  lines, 
aggregated  but  ^,000  in  1S91,  the  larger  volume  of  general 
merchandise  traffic  being  shipped  to  those  places  from  Philadel- 
phia, which  is  not  reached  by  the  lines  of  that  company.  In 
coal  freights  the  figures,  showing  even  apparent  competition, 
are  still  proportionately  smaller.  Out  of  200  collieries  deliver- 
ing tonnage  to  these  railroads,  but  one  is  reached  by  both  lines, 
and  that  mined  but  60,000  tons  in  1891,  out  of  nearly  17,000,000 
tons  carried  in  that  year  by  both  roads.  This  infinitesimal  pro- 
portionate amount  to  the  total  tonnage,  it  is  urged,  does  not 
bring  these  great  railroads  within  tlie  ban  of  the  Constitution,  as 
parallel  and  competing  lines. 

5.  It  is  further  averred  in  defense,  that  the  lease  between 
these  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  was  expressly  authorized  by 
special  and  general  acts  of  its  General  Assembly,  thereby  con- 
stituting a  part  of  their  charters,  and,  being  anterior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  even  if  repugnant  to  its 
language,  their  validity  cannot  l>e  afiected  thereby,  because  it 
was  not  the  intention  or  eflfect  of  the  Constitution  tc^  Impair  or 
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affect  Uie  operation  of  charters  i>reriou.sly  granted ;  or,  if  it 
va8y  that  the  Constitution  is  itself  void,  as  being,  in  snch  case, 
in  violation  of  that  provision  of  the  CoiistitntiOTj  of  the  United 
8tate€,  forbidding  that  any  state  shall  pass  any  Litt  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  the  charter  of  a  corporation  being 
held  to  be  a  contract  with  the  state. 

6.  And,  lastly,  that  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  can 
have  uo  elTect  upon  the  leases,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  railroads 
of  the  lessors  in  New  York  and  Xew  Jersey,  being  subject 
matter  over  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
neither  jurisdiction  nor  authority,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  providing  that  the  sovereign  power  of  each 
state  shall  be  confined  to,  and  not  extended  beyond,  its  territorial 
limits. 

As  to  what  will  be  the  final  outcome  of  these  cases  it  would  be 
both  premature  and  improper  to  consider  now,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  C^ustitution  will  be 
reached,  and  by  reasoning  forever  determining  the  questions  at 
issue. 

We  have  already  seen  how  beneficial,  if  permitted  to  stand, 
will  be  the  present  arrangement  to  the  anthracite  operator  and 
his  employees,  but  it  remains  to  view  the  question  fiom  u  still 
broader  standpoint.  The  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
rich  in  her  vast  internal  wealth,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn for  her  product  of  anthracite  coal,  heretofore  so  largely 
wasted  in  the  haste  of  rival  companies  to  find  a  market,  irre- 
spective of  profit  or  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  while  her 
manufacturers  should  not  be  required  to  buy  this  coal,  lying  at 
their  doors,  at  higher  prices  than  their  competitors,  whose  re- 
moteness from  this  fuel  is  more  than  compensated  by  their  prox- 
imity to  the  larger  markets  of  consumption. 

But  greater  still,  and  this  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  her 
citizens,  is  the  certain  assurance,  through  the  present  Reading 
leases,  of  an  organization,  so  strong  within  itself  as  always  to  be 
an  equal  in  traffic  competition  with  Pennsylvania's  other  famous 
railroad  systeni  ;  thus  giving  her  citizens  the  permanent  advan- 
tage, without  fear  of  monopoly,  of  two  magnificent  lines  of  rail, 
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over  which  her  vast  wealth  may  find  an  outlet  in  constant  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  her  sister  states ;  lines  of  road, 
competitive,  aggressive,  enterprising,  and  with  managements 
second  to  none  in  the  worlds  leading  to  a  greater  Pennsylvania, 
a  greater  Beading,  and  a  still  greater  Commonwealth ;  advancing 
her  to  the  position  she  so  well  deserves  in  the  Union  of  the 
States,  the  Keystone,  binding,  in  one  symmetrical  arch,  the 
financial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  our  country. 

C.  La  Bue  Munson. 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 


BY  JBAX  LA  BUE  BURNETT,   LL.   1>. 


MODERX  socialism  is  the  protest  of  human  nature  against 
fifteen  centuries  of  cruelty  and  superstition.  Wherever 
hnmau  misery  has  been  greatest  there  its  outbreaks  have  been 
most  violent,  and  in  those  nations  where  the  rights  of  man  have 
been  least  respected  its  effects  have  been  most  disastrous.  Its 
power  began  to  be  felt  in  France  toward  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  and  it  has  steadily  extended  nntil  it  embrace* 
nearly  all  of  Europe.  Its  Ixildest  apostles  are  found  in  Germany 
and  Bussia,  where  the  progress  of  opinion  is  stunted  by  heredi- 
tary obstructions  to  popular  thought.  The  terrible  apathy 
which  has  for  three  hundi-ed  years  oppressed  Spain  has 
smothered  every  aspiration  for  freedom,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  papal  power  In  Italy  has  paved  the  way  for  the  new  Utopian 
creed  in  that  country.  The  restless  spirit  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians has  left  its  seal  upon  the  character  of  every  European 
nation  and  socialism  is  the  awakening  of  that  spirit  after  its 
sleep  of  a  thousand  years. 

Plunged  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  oppressed  by 
both  church  and  temporal  power,  the  human  mind  was  dwarfed 
in  growth.  Deprived  of  liberty  and  free  thought  instead  of  ex- 
jjanding,  it  became  unnaturally  morbid  and  perverted.  The 
education  of  the  masses,  so  dangerous  to  autocratic  governments, 
was  neglected.  Like  a  captive  giant  whose  eyes  are  dim  and 
whose  limbs  are  palsied  through  long  confinement,  the  intellect 
of  the  world  showed  its  marks  of  degradation.  Freedom  of  will 
was  scouted  as  the  wandering  fancy  of  the  madman.  **  I  am  the 
State  !'^  the  pithy  utterance  of  Louis  XTV.,  was  the  ruling 
maxim  of  the  monarch,  and  that  the  state  existed  for  the  subject 
rather  than  the  subject  for  the  state  seemed  never  to  have 
entered  the  royal  mind. 
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It  is  difficult  for  ub,  living  in  the  America  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  moral,  political,  and 
social  degradation  of  that  period.  Freed  from  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  peerless  in  its  individuulityf  a  new  society  fan^  arisen  in 
the  United  States.  Composed  of  elements  from  every  nation,  it 
possesses  neitlier  caste  nor  class  distinctions,  and  its  very  nature 
forbitis  tlie  existence  of  au  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  this 
country  unlike  European  nations  the  laborer  is  able  to  control 
his  own  capital  and  reap  the  rewards  of  his  own  industry,  until 
there  is  but  one  country  in  the  world  where  the  wages  of  labor 
are  one  half  what  they  are  in  the  United  States.  They  who 
■were  once  enemies  are  now  friends,  equal  before  the  law  and  at 
the  ballot  Iwx,  where  the  vote  of  a  Cleveland  or  a  Harrison 
counts  for  no  more  than  that  of  the  humblest  negro,  the  tempta- 
tion to  repress  and  retaliate  is  removed,  and  the  realization 
of  this  equality  of  sentiment  begete  the  true  fervor  of  loyalty. 
Capital  is  dilVused  among  the  masses  not  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands,  and  the  rapid  acquirement  of  large  fortunes  by  obscore 
persons  demoast>i*ates  the  freedom  with  which  each  individual 
directs  his  own  energies  and  ideas  and  exercises  his  own  rights. 

Land,  the  great  bone  of  socialistic  contention  in  the  Old 
World,  is  divided  amoug  the  multitude  and  the  possession  of 
large  estates  is  rather  an  exception  than  the  rule.  Here,  too, 
the  growth  of  the  mind  and  the  development  of  the  faculties  are 
freed  from  all  restraint.  A  common  school  system  places  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all.  With  heroism  nnpamlleled  in 
history  the  American  people  threw  off"  the  yoke  of  political  de- 
pendence, and  have  made  themselves  a  mighty  nation  founded 
upon  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  freedom  of  eon- 
science.  They  perceived  the  designs  of  Almighty  Providence 
in  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent  and  declared  with  charac- 
teristic foresight,  tlmt  America  should  be  both  the  sepuleher  of 
Tyranny  and  the  birthplace  of  Lil>erty.  They  realized  by 
experience  that 

Whatever  creed  ta  taught  or  land  la  trod, 
Man's  oonsoienw  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

To  a  foreign  observer  oui'  government  appears  curiously  in- 
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different  to  the  possible  dangers  of  sach  liberty  ;  bat  Fenianism 
and  nihilism,  grimly  threatening  other  nations,  here  seem  lances 
hurled  at  windmills.  No  editors  are  imprisoned  for  discussing 
the  advisability  of  making  the  United  States  an  aristocracy,  no 
one  is  subjected  to  torture  for  proposing  to  divide  the  nation 
into  several  republics.  Any  person  may  address  bis  countrymen 
so  long  as  he  does  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  morality. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  our  manifold  blessings  we  need  but 
glance  upon  the  other  continent ;  at  Russia,  for  example,  the 
largest  empii-e  ou  the  globe,  embraciug  within  its  limits  seventy- 
one  distinct  nationiilities,  over  which  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  the  House  of  Romanoff  has  ruled.  Its  policy  has 
been  to  exclude  the  light  of  civilization  and  allow  only  suoh. 
freedom  as  is  compatible  with  absolute  monarchy.  In  America 
reforms  derive  support  from  government  and  people  together  j 
Russian  reforms  made  as  dynastic  experimentSj  without  sustain- 
ing popular  force,  l>ecome  the  cloak  of  continued  despotism.  In 
Russia  nihilism  has  found  a  certain  abode  ;  but  is  it  strange  that 
in  this  century,  under  a  government  that  degnides  religion, 
makes  education  a  mockery  and  thought  a  crime,  denies  freedom 
of  presB  and  speech,  and  ignores  all  liberties  founded  upon  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  there  should  api)ear  those  who  dream  of 
freedom,  who  teach  it,  who  strive  for  it!  When  President  Gar- 
field met  his  sad  fate  the  very  men  who  without  a  pang  of  con- 
acieuce  had  slain  Alexander  II.,  issued  a  proclamation  expressing 
indignation  at  the  act  aud  heartfelt  sympatliy  for  our  bereaved 
country.  They  claimed  that  while  in  free  America  politicjil 
asBaflsination  was  monstrous,  for  them  and  iu  Russia  it  was  the 
only  weapon  of  the  slave  who  would  be  free  or  the  patriot 
who  would  liberate  his  couutiy. 

In  the  United  States  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  field  where 
an  intelligent  mind  may  employ  its  energies  pi^esents  an  ad- 
ditional inducement  for  the  elevation  of  the  mental  tone  of  a 
Gommnnity.  Few  citizens  are  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  their 
children  as  to  refuse  them  the  benefit  of  our  educational  syBtems, 
That  the  American  people  are  esi>ecially  jealous  of  their 
religious  rights,  their  toleration  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  reveals. 
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Under  no  other  plea  would  they  appear  so  blind  to  the  enormity 
of  that  system  of  superstition  and  crime.  Sheltered  by  the 
mantle  of  i-eligion  it  has  been  able  for  three  quarters  of  a 
oentury  to  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation.  That  no 
wheat  might  be  pulled  with  the  tares,  both  are  suffered  to  grow 
together.  Not  only  toleration  but  absolute  freedom  of  religious 
conviction  is  guaranteed,  and  the  total  and  permanent  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  distinctively  an  American  idea.  As  the 
burning  of  guujH)wder  in  the  open  air  is  harmle8a,  so  the  violent 
exijlosious  of  fanaticism,  so  disastrous  in  the  Old  World,  lose 
their  force  under  the  free  and  life-giving  administration  of  the 
republic. 

The  happy  homes  of  the  emigrants,  so  much  in  contrast  to 
their  former  lives,  form  effectual  barriers  against  the  spread  of 
communistic  principles.  Where  there  is  much  to  lose  as  well  as 
to  gain  mankind  require  strong  motives  to  impel  them  to  a  step 
that  cannot  be  retraced.  When  muscle  is  readily  convertible 
into  cash  and  this  in  turn  into  comfortable  homes  and  warm 
clothes,  the  great  and  principal  incentives  to  socialistic  agitation 
are  conspicuously  lacking.  With  every  faculty  for  gitining 
competeuce  and  influence  no  sane  man  will  sacrifice  his  prospects 
of  happincHS  to  test  the  visionary  schemes  of  an  enthusiast. 
With  society  in  this  condition,  with  no  wrongs  to  right,  with  no 
class  distinctions  to  obliterate,  the  socialist,  anarchist,  and  ex- 
tremist possess  no  lever  by  which  to  move  the  populace. 

In  a  country  where  Individual  freedom  is  assured,  where  the 
mind  can  expand  to  its  fullest  extent,  where  press,  pulpit,  and 
platform  are  free  from  the  vexatious  control  of  the  censor  j 
where  Pagan,  Jew,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  stand  equal,  where 
no  land  aristocracy  controls  the  supply  of  food,  where  every 
citizen  can  live  and  die  under  his  own  roof ;  in  such  a  country 
the  discontent  of  the  few  is  drowned  iu  the  blessings  of  the 
many,  and  we  need  not  fear  the  republic's  dismemberment  by 
political  faction  or  be  alarmed  lest  her  sons  wade  in  the  blood  of 
socialistic  strife. 

Jean  La  Bue  Bitbxett,  LL.D. 
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THE  trend  of  civiHzatiou  during  the  centuries  has  been  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  iudividaal  man.  From  the 
barbaric  ages,  when  the  warrior-monarch  was  tlie  state,  and  tiie 
iudividaal  subject  but  a  monad  in  the  mass,  too  insignificant  to 
claim  recognition  of  statesman  or  historian,  the  unit  has  been 
gradually  outlining  himself  and  rising  in  importance  until  he 
has  become  the  sovereign.  The  chief  business  of  government 
now  is  to  protect  his  rights,  and  constitufcious  and  laws  are  but 
the  reflection  of  his  will.  Government  has  been  throughout  the 
ages  growing  out  of  paternalism^  when  one  man  stood  father  for 
and  proprietor  of  a  nation,  into  individualism  where  all  are 
equals  and  all  patricians,  and  the  ruler  is  but  the  chief  servant. 
The  philosophy  of  history  may  be  summarized  as  the  evolution 
of  the  individual  man. 

But  in  these  latter  days  there  are  strange  sounds  in  the  air. 
New  words  are  coined  to  introduce  a  new  theory  of  government. 
3Iuch  is  said  and  written  about  the  social  evolution.  The  watch- 
word of  the  new  movement  is  collectivism.  Instead  of  that 
being  rhe  best  government  which  governs  the  least^  the  demand 
is  that  government  shall  supplant  all  individual  freedom  and 
control  all  industrial  activities.  In  the  new  vernacular  prop- 
erty is  piracy,  rent  is  robbery,  the  capitalist  is  a  corsair. 
Private  property  is  to  be  abolished  and  the  government  is  to 
plow  and  sow,  and  reap  and  grind,  and  bake  and  brew,  and  mine 
and  mold,  and  make  and  move  all  things  ;  while  men  are  to  be 
reduced  to  the  sterile,  hopeless  plane  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
almshouse.  With  no  incentive  to  labor,  the  government  having 
taken  away  the  right  to  the  fruits  of  labor,  and  the  soup-house 
being  free,  with  no  i-eward  to  allure  ambition  or  excite  patriotism. 
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xnindB  would  rust  aud  men  would  rot  This  is  the  condifciou  to 
which  tlie  newest  philosophy  invites  us.  Of  course  the  dreamers 
make  a  dififerent  picture.  But  they  construct  it  out  of  an  ideal,  not 
a  real,  human  nature.  While  human  nature  remains  what  it  is — 
aud  it  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  things  in  this  world — yon 
cannot  make  men  work  unless  you  either  coax  or  drive  them., 
If  you  drive  them  you  make  them  slaves,  and  that  wiU  not  do. 
If  you  would  coax  them  to  their  highest  endeavor  you  must 
oflTer  them  the  highest  rewards — measured  by  their  standards. 
In  other  words,  you  must  offer  them  the  things  which  they 
think  will  contribute  most  to  their  happiness.  To  some  you 
must  offer  honor  and  place,  wliile  to  the  great  mass  the  strongest] 
and  most  efficient  incentive  to  effort  will  be  to  secure  the  means, 
first  to  satisfy  their  physical  needs  and  relieve  them  from 
further  bondage  to  toil  j  aud  afterwards  to  gratify  their  vanity 
of  display  or  pander  to  their  ever-growing  luxurious  indulgences 
or  feed  their  sateless  gpreed  for  dominion  and  power.  For  the 
millionaire  does  not  so  much  love  money  as  he  loves  the  sense  of 
influence  and  power  which  money  gives  him.  Take  away  the 
right  to  private  property,  the  right  to  the  accumulations  of 
one^s  own  efforts,  and  you  cannot  make  men  work  without  the 
lash.    The  dream  of  such  a  state  is  the  merest  lunacy. 

And  yet  tliis  is  the  latest  political  economy.  And  it  is  widely 
taught  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Socialists  of  Grer- 
mauy  are  likely  soon  to  control  the  legislature.  The  only 
section  of  Gladstone's  following  that  shows  any  growth  since  the 
previous  election  is  the  Socialist  element  from  London.  In  this 
country,  while  there  is  no  large  and  inflneutial  party  advocating 
ultimate  collectivism  or  governmental  ownership  of  all  prop- 
erty and  control  of  all  industrial  activity*,  there  is  a  widespread' 
and  growing  demand  for  tentative  steps  in  that  direction. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  and  Farmers*  Alliance  demand  govern- 
mental ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  express 
lines,  banking  agencies,  etc.,  and  the  Alliance  people  demand 
a  system  of  governmental  pawnshops  for  the  aox^ommodation  of 
the  flgriculturistH,  where  they  can  borrow  money  on  their  com 
and  other  crops.     The  Bellamy,  or  Katioualist^  party  advocates 
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all  these  things  (except  perhaps  the  goveruinent  storehouse)  and 
many  more.  Besides  these  sevend  organizations  advocating 
these  extensions  of  governmental  functions,  there  are  large 
nnmbers  of  people  who  iire  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  and 
danger  from  strikes  of  organized  lat>or,  and,  seeing  no  remedy 
for  the  prevention  of  strikes,  they  imagine  that  if  the  govern- 
ment were  the  employer  there  would  be  no  strike,  and  hence 
they  join  with  the  strikers  in  a  demand  that  the  government 
shall  ran  the  mills  and  the  roads  and  the  mines.  But  why 
would  not  labor  strike  for  higher  wages  as  quickly  if  the  gov- 
ernment employed  it  as  now  when  private  capital  employs  it  t 
In  the  fu-st  place  a  strike  is  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world. 
It  is  based  ou  the  assumption  that  in  this  round  world  nobody 
can  be  found  willing  and  able  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers 
or  if  found  they  shaU  not  be  allowed  to  take  such  places. 
Wages  must  be  fixed  by  contract  A  contract  is  the  free  meet- 
ing of  the  contracting  minds.  A  forced  agreement  Is  not 
binding  either  in  law  or  morals.  Mutual  respect  and  good  will 
between  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  any  enterprise  is 
eBSentlal  to  harmony  and  permanent  success.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  the  disputes  which  arise  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee exc<?pt  the  application  of  the  golden  rule.  It  is  a  purely 
selfish  contest,  and  tJie  rule  for  both  is  to  do  as  they  would  be 
done  by.  When  they  cannot  agree  either  upon  the  price  or 
upon  arbitrators  to  fix  the  price,  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee  ceases.  CJompulsory  ai'bitration  would  violate  all  law 
and  reason,  because  it  would  take  away  the  freedom  of  contract. 
The  law  may  possibly  say  that  a  business  which  will  not  pay  a 
certain  minimum,  fixed  aa  living  wages,  shall  not  run. 

But  whatever  the  remedy  for  wage  disputes,  or  whether  there 
be  any,  it  is  evident  that  the  strike  is  a  failure.  The  right  to 
strike  is  unquestioned.  To  forcibly  prevent  others  from  work  is 
pure  anarchy.  Where  a  few  men  are  employed  it  is  never 
thought  of.  Where  a  multitude  iire  employed  they  lose  their 
individual  reason  and  ''  ran  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil,"  to 
shoot  and  bum  and  what  not. 

Governmental  eraplojTnent  would  not  be  a  i-emedy  for  strikes. 
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"VThen  the  crowd  tbinlc  they  can  force  an  increase  of  wages  they 
will  strike,  and  the  mad  multitude  has  uo  more  respect  for  gov- 
ernment than  for  individuals.  Only  the  other  day  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  refused  to  march  in  a  pro- 
cession with  state  militia. 

The  objection  to  auy  radical  extension  of  governmental  func- 
tions is  that  it  tends  to  centralization  and  paternalism  in  gov- 
ernment, and,  second,  to  the  destruction  of  self-reliance  aud 
independence  in  the  citizen,  and,  third,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  stopping  place  short  of  absolute  socialism.  Perhaps  gov- 
ernmental control  of  any  function  or  industry  could  be  justified 
when  viewed  solely  as  a  question  of  economy  in  cost.  Govern- 
zneut  can  do  any  business  on  the  basis  of  cost  only,  while 
private  enterprise  requires  profit  for  its  capital  and  skill. 
Therefore  if  the  cheapest  agency  is  the  best,  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable limit  to  the  functions  of  government  in  the  industries 
of  the  world.  If  the  government  can  haul  freight  and  passen- 
gers and  send  messages  cheaper  than  private  agencies  can,  it  can 
also  make  hats  and  boots  cheaper,  and  there  is  no  limit,  till 
private  enterprise  is  driven  from  the  field,  till  all  the  avenues  of 
individual  effort  and  growth  are  closed,  and  all  the  ambitions 
and  wellsprings  of  action  which  move  and  make  men,  which 
develop  character  aud  caliber,  are  dried  up,  and  all  men  are  re- 
duced to  a  dead  level  of  hopeless  mediocrity.  This  concession 
that  the  government  can  run  any  business  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
and  therefore  cheaper  than  private  capital  can,  is  only  theory. 
This  country  experimented  in  governmental  canal  and  railroad 
building  fifty  years  ago,  and  found  it  so  expensive  that  constitu- 
tional barriers  have  been  established  in  most  states  to  prevent 
future  ventures  in  that  field.  It  is  said  that  travel  and  freights 
on  government  railways  in  Germany  and  Australia  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  on  our  railroads  operated  b^'  i>rivate  capital.  It  is 
notorious  that  governmental  management  of  auy  busine^iS  in  this 
country  is  expensive,  and  to  reduce  this  extrava^nce  our  laws 
now  compel  municipalities  to  let  all  possible  work  to  private 
agencies  by  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder.  The  reason  why 
governmental  agency  is  expensive  is  because  it  has  not  the  same 
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personal  interest  in  economy  that  private  agency  has.  Another 
reason,  perhajis,  is  that  governmental  agents  are  chosen  a«  much 
to  reward  poHtical  services  as  for  personal  fitnesSf  while  private 
agents  are  selected  solely  for  efficiency.  So  in  truth,  so  far  as 
experience  goes,  governmental  contTol  of  industrial  agencies  has 
not  even  the  plea  of  economy  to  justify  it. 

The  more  tenable  ground  on  which  the  extension  of  govern- 
mental functions  is  advocated  is  to  pi^vent  monopolies.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  late  movement  in  all  kinds  of  business 
to  aggregate  capital  and  form  trusts  and  combines  to  prevent 
fair  competition  and  control  prices  presents  a  new  problem  for 
legislative  solution.  There  is  a  loud  demand  for  a  remedy 
which  shall  secure  from  corporate  and  other  private  agencies 
fair  treatment  for  the  public.  But  it  is  submitted  that  a  legal 
remedy  against  the  injasticc  of  monopolies  may  be  secured  with- 
out the  esttiblishuient  of  a  state  monopoly.  The  power  of  the 
state  to  regulate  the  charges  of  railroads  for  transportation  and 
freight  has  been  established.  A  like  control  over  all  private' 
corporations  whicii  exercise  functions  delegated  by  public  law 
would  logicully  follow.  Conceding  the  power  of  governmental 
supervision  and  control;  the  means  for  reaching  the  evil  is  one 
for  legislative  discretion.  Constitutional  enactments  like  ours  to 
prevent  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  and  against  dis- 
crimination in  freight,  etc.,  do  not  execute  themselves.  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  an  aroused  public  sentiment  will  some- 
time be  crystallized  into  law  and  arrogant  corporate  capital  will 
heed  its  mandates.  The  Interstate  C'Ommerce  Commission  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be  supplemented  by  state 
action  in  the  sjime  direction.  It  is  better  than  government 
ownership  of  railroads  with  the  consequent  iucrciiso  of  official 
patronage  to  control  elections  and  endanger  popular  government. 
There  is  too  much  reliance  now  on  the  government  Too  many 
men  now  claim  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  and  if  their 
lot  is  not  satisfectory  they  blame  the  government  Extend  its 
fonctions  and  yon  only  multiply  the  demand  for  storehouses  and 
cheap  loans  and  sinecure  offices.  The  only  rule  of  life  and 
growth  is  freedom  of  individual  action,  the  widest  field,  freest 
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competition,  and  largest  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  inequalities 
of  condition  resnlting  from  free  competition  are  no  misfortune. 
The  great  who  win  the  large  prizes  are  the  examples  to  fire  the 
ambition  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  ardent  oncoming 
throng.  It  were  a  sad  day  for  the  masses  when  there  were  no 
great  men  in  evei-y  dei>artment  of  life  iis  examples  of  possible 
attainment^  and  stimuli  to  utmost  eudesivor. 

Is  there  then  no  remedy  for  the  wage-earners  and  must  they 
accept  the  wages  which  greedy  capital  ofiferst  Is  there  do 
remedy  for  the  sweating  business  T  May  a  Homestead  com- 
munity be  reduced  to  paupers  or  sent  into  exile  at  the  dictation 
of  proud  barons  and  their  hard  ovei-seersl  In  the  first  place  the 
remedy  is  not  in  allowing  the  Amalgamated  or  Union  men  to 
shoot  or  beat  or  terrorize  or  drive  away  those  who  want  to  work 
at  the  wages  offered.  Four  thousand  employees  have  no  more 
right  to  manage  the  business  of  their  employer  than  one 
employee  has.  Five  hundred  discharged  switchmen  have  no 
more  right  to  stop  the  trains  on  a  railroad  than  one  discharged 
mau  has.  If  a  business,  manufactorey  or  transportation,  will 
yield  fair  profits  and  pay  the  wages  demanded  then  co-operation 
or  profit  sharing  may  be  a  remedy  for  strikers.  It  is  certain 
that  the  law  can  never  compel  capital  to  pay  nor  labor  to  accept 
more  or  less  than  either  can  afford.  The  one  is  as  free  as  the 
other.  Capital  can  no  more  manufacture  without  labor  than 
labor  without  capital. 

Is  there  then  no  other  remedy  except  that  which  co-operation 
offers  t  Men  are  not  things.  Labor  is  not  simply  a  commodity. 
Government  is  both  by  and  for  the  people.  The  law  may  do 
whatever  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  require^i.  In 
tjiis  country  the  people  make  the  laws  and  the  laws  therefore 
will  provide  a  remedy  for  all  great  wrougs  affecting  public  wel- 
fare. If  the  public  good  require  that  men  shall  not  work  for 
less  than  a  given  minimum  daily  wage  the  law  may  possibly 
provide  for  employment  upon  public  works  of  all  who  apply  at 
such  minimum  wage.  I  say  possibly  because  I  have  no  faith  in 
such  legislation.  3Iuch  more  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  force 
of  educated  and  humane  public  opinion.     The  factory  laws 
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which  forbid  child  labor,  aud  laws  limitLag  the  working  hoars  of 
a  day,  are  but  the  cr3'staUizatioQ3  of  a  pabiic  opinion  which  is 
moving  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  toiler.  The 
law  does  not  forbid  a  man  to  work  more  than  eight  honrs,  but  it 
educates  the  employer  to  recognize  that  as  a  reasonable  limit. 
When  ail  laborers  are  as  intelligent  as  capitalists^  they  will  not 
be  compelled  to  accept  less  than  their  just  share  of  the  profits  of 
any  business.  The  great  lesson  to  l)e  taught  to  both  capita  and 
labor  is  the  consideration  due  to  brotherhood  and  humanity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  imperial  and  irresistible  claims  of  the  law 
on  the  other.  It  is  time  that  capitalists  should  recognize  that 
laborers  lu-e  men.  with  rights  to  fair  treatment  aud  just  wages ; 
and  that  hard  conditions  imposed  lead  to  popular  discontent  and 
class  prejudices,  which  in  a  i>opular  government  most  tend  to 
limit  the  prerogatives,  if  not  to  weaken  the  securities,  of  all 
capital.  And  it  is  high  time  that  both  capital  and  labor  should 
learn  that  the  laws  of  the  land  limit  the  rights  of  both,  that 
criminal  conspiracy  by  capitalists  is  as  punishable  as  the  same 
offense  by  laborers,  and  that  numbers  can  never  excuse  lawlees- 
nesB.  The  people  have  too  much  interest  in  the  railroads  and 
great  manufacturing  plants  of  this  country  to  allow  any  trade 
guild  or  labor  union,  however  large,  by  violence  to  interrupt  the 
running  of  either.  A  strike  without  lawlessness,  while  entirely 
innocents  is  so  useless  as  to  be  very  rare.  A  strike  aooompauied 
by  lawlessness  is  so  common  and  has  such  political  iniluence  that 
the  law  is  seldom  vindicated,  and  thus  it  ceases  to  be  a  terror  to 
like  evildoers  in  the  future.  The  great  lesson  for  the  discon- 
tented sons  of  toil  to  bear  ever  in  mind  is  that  their  condition  In 
a  land  of  plenty  under  popular  government  is  the  best  that  God 
can  give  them  ;  and  for  all  the  injustice  which  they  suifer  tl^e 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  because  tJhey  make  the  laws  wMch 
define  their  rights.  Let  them  also  remember  that  when  they 
rebel  against  the  law  they  seek  to  tear  down  the  only  defenses 
which  centuries  of  struggle  have  erected  to  secure  the  weak 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  strong.  An  appeal  to  govern- 
mental control  of  all  industrial  functions  would  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  individual  liberty  aud  a  return  to  slavery.     "Within  the 
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limits  of  free  contract  aad  free  competition  there  is  sorely  room 
for  a  legal  remedy  for  all  great  industrial  wrongs.  Aggrega- 
tions of  capital — either  corporate  or  individual — may  be  reached 
by  the  taxing  power.  A  graduated  income  tax  is  the  most 
equitable  and  rea^nable  mode  of  distributing  the  public  burden 
conceivable,  and  might  be  made  a  check  upon  accnmulatiou. 
Nothing  but  positive  law  gives  the  estate  of  a  decedent  to  his 
children.  It  would  violate  no  natural  right  if  the  law  should 
impose  a  graduated  inheritauce  tax  upon  decedents'  estates,  and 
in  this  way  limit  the  evils  of  hereditary  plutocracy. 

But  whatever  tlie  remedy  for  the  evils  growing  out  of  com- 
petition, or  whether  thei*e  be  any  remedy,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  these  evils  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  those  that  must  follow  the  destruction  of  competition.  It 
is  the  one  essential  to  life  and  growth,  and  any  theory  of  social- 
ism which  would  eliminate  it  must  tend  t-o  decay  and  deiith. 

It  is  wise  and  timely  that  scholarship  and  statesmanship 
should  heed  the  mntteriugs  of  discontent  from  toiling  masses, 
and  so  direct  their  blind  gropiugs  that  this  Samson  poll  not 
down  the  edifice  which  protects  all — the  temple  which  enshrines 
the  highest  good.  The  masses  need  to  l)e  taught  to  distinguish 
between  equality  of  right  and  efiuality  of  condition.  As  long  as 
there  is  disparity  of  talent  there  must  be  inequality  of  condi- 
tion, God  made  this  disparity  of  talent  because  He  saw  that 
this  inequality  of  condition  was  in  itself  desirable.  Let  us  take 
heed  that  we  be  not  found  fij^'hting  against  God. 

J.  W,  Smith. 
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IN  OOXNECTION  with  conditions  and  relations  in  human 
society,  business  afTaii's,  and  government^  energy  evolves 
manifestations  of  force  operating  in  many  ways,  producing  new 
and  constantly  changing  conditions  and  relations.  Among 
others  come  operations  and  manifestations  which  we  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  ethics. 

Ethics  is  defined  as  being  '*  the  science  of  moml  philosophy 
which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  for  it'*  ;  ''a 
system  of  moral  principles — of  rules  for  regulating  the  actions 
and  manners  of  men  in  society.''  The  want  of  ethics  in  strikes 
and  lockouts  is  evident ;  to  find  such  a  "system  of  moral  prin- 
ciples" in  them  is  difHcnlt.  The  ethics  lies  rather  in  a  system 
of  rules  and  priuciples  that  wi}\  prevent  them ;  and  to  turn 
attention  in  that  direction  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

A  more  intelligent  understanding  and  logical  consideration  of 
the  subject  can  be  reached  by  glancing  at  the  motives  and  acts 
which  evolve  the  forces  that  produce  the  conditions  leading  to 
strikes  and  lockouts.  We  can  then  more  rationally  examine  the 
strikes  and  lockouts,  with  the  forces  they  evolve. 

We  hear  much  abont  war  between  capital  and  labor.  It  is  a 
misuse  of  language.  War  l>etweeu  capital  and  labor  is  impossi- 
ble. They  are  parts  of  one  whole  ;  alternate  outgrowths  of  each 
other ;  and  neither  can  exist  without  tlie  other  in  business 
enterprises.  They  are  as  intimately  connected  and  as  necessary 
to  each,  other's  existence  iu  commercial  progress  as  are  the 
heart  and  the  brain  in  the  hnmaTi  organism.  War  between 
ojipitalistB  and  laborers  will  always  exist,  as  long  as  human 
greed  and  love  of  gain  blunt  the  perception  and  the  sense  of 
justice ;  but  it  need  not  lead  to  strikes  and  lockouts.     Let  us 
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Start  at  the  begiuulug  aud  look  at  some  of  the  main  features  in- 
volved iu  something  of  the  order  iu  which  they  present  them- 
selves aud  become  active. 

First,  then,  labor  produces  capital,  bat  capital  has  no  progreaa- 
ive  value  unless  it  can  employ  labor  at  a  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  labor  cannot  live — other  than  in  uncivilized  forms — unless 
capital  can  employ  it  at  a  profit.  It  is  a  misuse  of  opportunities 
and  a  misappliciition  of  the  profits  of  both,  that  makes  war  be* 
tween  the  capitalists  and  the  laborers.  To  find  the  causes  that 
have  leil  to  this  misuse  and  misapplication,  we  must  go  back 
somewhat.  We  can  have  no  trne  comprehension  of  tlie  ethics 
involved,  without  the  recognition  of  a  few  things,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  forces  they  bring  into  operation,  and  of  what  is 
necessary  to  adapt  human  aflairs  harmoniously  to  that  operation, 

Man  is  born  on  the  earth,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  he  can 
live  except  on  the  productions  of  the  earth ;  and  those  produc- 
tions can  be  obtained  only  by  mental  and  manual  labor  applied 
to  the  earth,  primarily.  All  men  are  created  and  born  under  the 
same  physiological  laws,  and  in  this  they  are  equal.  All  are 
entitled  to  enough  of  the  earth  to  secure  a  living  from  it  by 
labor,  and  in  this  they  are  equal.  Each  is  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  making  the  best  use  he  can^-oonsistently  with  the 
same  right  in  others — of  the  opportunities  that  come  to  him,  in 
efifortM  to  live  aud  better  his  condition,  unhindered  by  artificial 
obstructions  created  by  others,  and  iu  this  they  are  equal.  In 
physical  and  mental  ability  men  are  not  equal.  In  the  opportuni- 
ties to  which  they  are  boru  they  are  not  equal.  In  their  ability 
to  exercise  their  faculties  in  taking  advantage  of  opportunities, 
and  in  securing  the  productions  of  the  earth  by  application  of 
labor,  they  are  not  equal.  Those  who  are  able  will  better  their 
condition  soonest  and  to  the  greatest  extent.  Those  not  able  will 
not  better  their  condition,  and  out  of  this  comes  the  relation  of 
superior  and  inferior  ;  and  the  inferior  must  look  to  the  superior 
for  assistance  in  order  to  live. 

Passing  by  the  many  conditions  and  relations  growing  from 
this,  we  will  include  only  one,  that  of  employere  and  employees. 
The  one  able  to  better  his  condition  will  accumulate  means  to 
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extend  his  opportunities  and  acquire  more  ;  but  this  he  cannot 
do  without  labor,  and  the  one  who  is  onable  to  accnmulate  will 
furnish  that  hibor  in  return  for  the  means  to  live.  Out  of  this 
arises  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor. 

In  time,  barter  and  exchange  of  productions  lead  to  trade, 
commerce,  finance,  transportation,  markets,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  civilized  life.  Labor  enables  capital  to  increase^  and 
capital  affords  opportunities  for  labor  to  live.  Lal>or  produces 
everything  and  the  productions  of  labor  pay  for  everything. 
Every  opportunity  for  the  lietterment  of  the  condition  of  each 
and  of  all,  is  produced  by  labor,  and  is  available  only  through 
labor. 

When  there  shall  be  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  that  they  are  interdependent,  parts 
of  one  whole,  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other,  and  that 
the  relation  of  inferior  and  superior  is  a  result  of  inequality  in 
physical  and  mental  capacity,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  sense  of 
justice  requires  a  fair  dish'ibntiou  l>etween  the  laborer  and  the 
capitalist  of  the  profits  and  accumulations.  Many  a  collegian 
and  classical  scholar  labors  for  a  capitalist  who  has  no  scholastic 
education.  The  former  lacks  ability  to  accumulate,  and  his  edu- 
cation does  not  supply  the  deficiency.  The  latter  has  the  ability 
to  accumulate,  and  the  want  of  book  knowledge  does  not  deprive 
him  of  it  The  former  may  be  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
the  latter  a  boor,  socially  ;  but  aw  between  capital  and  labor  the 
latter  is  the  superior,  wliile  socially  and  educationally'  he  mar 
be  vastly  the  inferior. 

The  world  of  humanity  moves  forward  in  every  relation^  be- 
fore the  forces  evolved  in  the  use  of  capital  in  its  employment  of 
labor.  It  moves  upward  onto  higher  moral  levels  only  as  that 
use  recognizes  justice  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds. 
What  looks  like  prosperity  and  progress,  unless  attended  by  a 
constant  sense  of  justice,  is  only  the  gathering  of  forces  for 
retrogression,  through  arrogance  and  oppression  on  one  side,  a 
sense  of  oppression  aJid  an  impulse  to  resistance  by  physical 
force  on  the  other  ;  and  on  both  sides  a  false  conception  of  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other  in  the  use  of  their  opportunities. 
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One  may  be  iucapable  of  manoal  labor^  while  mentally  able  to 
take  advantage  of  opportnnitie«,  and  so  use  the  fraits  of  the 
manual  labor  of  otJiers  as  to  accumulate.  Another  may  be  able 
to  perform  manual  labor  to  the  production  of  valuable  results, 
while  mentally  unable  so  to  use  opportunities  and  the  fruits  of 
labor  as  to  accniuulatc.  These  two  are  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other;  and  without  both,  neither  could  live  and  reach 
civilization  ;  or  being  bom  into  it^  neither  could  maintain  it 
And  so  through  every  grade  and  every  relation  among  men. 
He  who  has  executive  and  administrative  ability  and  uses  it, 
will  become  a  capitalist ;  and  regardless  of  other  things,  in  all 
business  relations  will  be  the  superior.  He  who  lacks  this 
ability  will  remain  a  laborer  on  some  level,  and  l)e  the  inferior 
in  all  business  relations. 

Without  a  sense  of  justice  uppermost,  there  will  not  be  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  profits  of  capital  and  labor.  "With  an  unfair 
one,  there  will  be  a  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression  in  the 
inferior,  and  from  that  will  finally  come  war  between  him  and 
his  superior. 

With  accumulations  of  capital  there  comes  to  the  owner  more 
or  less  exemption  from  manual  labor.  There  come  also  a  feel- 
ing of  independence,  and  more  or  le«i8  of  a  spirit  of  arrogance 
and  dictation.  There  comes  further,  a  more  or  less  false  con- 
ception of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  of  the 
true  position  of  the  capitalist  and  of  the  lalwrer  in  the  social 
scale.  The  natural  aud  real  distance  between  the  sui>crior  and 
inferior  is  mafi:nified  and  increased  to  unnatural  and  unreal  pro- 
portions, and  the  inferior  is  made  to  feel  it  in  many  ways  that 
are  unjust ;  and  with  him  the  sense  of  injustice  is  increased. 

In  time,  conflicts  arise  between  the  interests  created  by  capital, 
and  combinations  form  among  the  more  powerful  interests  to 
suppress  the  lesser  ones.  Out  of  this  spring  new  conditions 
and  relations  that  reduce  the  profits  of  botli ;  and  in  etTorts  to 
prevent  ihii  reduction,  a  draft  is  made  on  the  share  of  profits 
going  to  tlie  laboi-ei-s  by  reducing  their  wages,  while  the  amoimt 
of  labor  is  not  reduced ;  and  combinations  ai^  formed  by  the 
laborers  to  prevent  such  reductions.    Immediately,  new  relations 
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aud  conditions  resalt,  not  foreseen  or  provided  for  by  either, 
and  under  the  operation  of  natural  forces  a  conflict  be^ns, 
which  neither  side  comprehends ;  and  neither  is  able  so  to 
use  opportunities  »s  to  allay  or  suppress  it.  Arrogance  increases 
ou  the  side  of  the  capitalists  and  their  combinations ;  a  false 
conception  of  the  relations  between  the  parties  is  magnified ; 
while  a  sense  of  Injustice  becomes  more  acute  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers,  and  a  false  conception  of  Xheir  legal  rights  prompts 
their  impulses.  Strikes  are  inangnrated  on  one  side  and  lock- 
outs on  the  other ;  capital  is  wasted  on  one  side  and  starvation 
suffered  on  the  other,  in  a  vain  war  to  compel  natural  forces  to 
move  in  a  direction  they  cannot  operate  in,  and  to  substitute 
artificial  human  force  for  the  natural  and  irresistible  forces 
arising  out  of  the  conditions  human  action  hi\s  created  by  a 
false  use  of  opportanities,  under  a  false  conception  of  the  true 
relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  capitalists  have  obtained  such  control  of  the  legislative 
machinery  in  government,  as  has  enabled  them  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  large  number  of  class  laws,  largely  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  the  operations  of  which  have  increased  their 
own  opportunities  aud  decreased  those  of  the  laborers.  Taking 
advantage  of  this,  they  have  called  in  the  armed  force  of  gov- 
ernment to  suppress  the  strikes,  while  they  have  maintained  the 
lockouts.  They  have  often  been  able  to  flood  the  markets  or 
empty  them  at  thoir  pleasure  ;  to  increase  or  decrease  the  price 
of  productions  and  of  labor  at  their  will  j  and  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  labor  to  few  or  many  as  they  found  it  to  their  own 
selfish  interests  j  while  at  uo  time — save  in  some  iudividual 
oases — have  they  sought  to  make  a  fair  aud  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits  between  capital  and  labor. 

There  is  another  matter  that  must  be  taken  into  account  and 
be  carefully  considered.  To  illustrate :  "When  the  American 
colonies  declared  themselves  free  and  independent  states  and 
adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  each  reserved  its  sover- 
eignty and  the  right  to  withdraw  when  it  should  deem  it 
expedient  When  the  Union  was  formed  and  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  several  of  the  states,  in  giving  their  assent,  ex- 
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preesly  reserved  the  rigbt  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  at  any 
time  they  might  choose  to  do  so  and  resume  their  sovereignty. 
At  that  time,  and  for  some  time  after,  such  action  might  liave 
been  possible  and  permissible.  But  after  they  had  remained  in 
the  Union  until  new  and  extensive  territory  had  been  acquired, 
new  states  had  been  admitted,  new  interstate  and  international 
relations  had  sprung  up,  two  great  wars  had  been  fought  out, 
diplomatic  relations  had  been  established  with  all  nations,  an 
army,  navy,  system  of  national  defense^  and  a  great  interstate 
and  intematioual  commerce  had  been  estiibliahed,  and  conditions 
existed  which  made  the  existence  of  the  Union  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  states,  it  became  impossible  to  permit  such 
withdrawal ;  and  what  was — in  the  abstract^ — an  actual  reserved 
right,  in  the  practical^  would  become  a  national  wrong  ;  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole  public  ceased  to  be  a  right,  and  must  be 
denied.  The  new  conditions  and  relations  that  had  come  of  so 
long  acquiescence  made  denial  of  the  right  a  necessity,  no  matter 
how  often  claimed  and  asserted. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  must  be  recognized  in  the  con- 
ditions and  relations  of  capital  and  labor  to-day.  Such  changes 
have  come  in  conditions  and  relations,  under  acquiescence  in 
customs  and  legislative  enactments  affecting  them  and  the 
public  interests  in  all  relations,  that  what  were  rights  under 
earlier  conditions  and  relations  have  ceased  to  be  rights  now  ;  to 
recognize  them  as  rights  would  be  a  gross  wrong,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  them  as  rights  is  not  permissible. 

There  was  a  time,  and  there  are  now  times,  when  an  indi- 
vidnal  capitalist,  having  built  np  a  great  interest,  could  say  and 
may  say,  "  I  will  nm  my  business  to  suit  myself;  hire  whom  I 
please  and  discharge  whom  I  please — few  or  many  ;  run  when  I 
please  and  shut  down  when  I  please  '^  ;  but  there  are  times  and 
conditions  when  he  would  have  no  right  to  say  so,  and  in  a  sense 
of  right  could  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  There  was  a  time 
when  corporate  organizations  conld  say  so  \  but  no  corporate 
organization  btifi  any  rigbt  to  say  so  at  the  present  time,  under 
pi'eseut  conditions. 

Who  will  assert  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  for 
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instance,  has  a  right  to  discharge  its  75,000  employees,  yard  its 
rolling  stock,  and  cease  to  transport  passengers  and  freight  t  It 
is  only  an  artificial  person — a  private  individual — owning  its 
property  like  any  natural  individual :  aud  like  the  great  iron 
and  steel  company  of  Carnegie,  and  the  thousands  of  other  in- 
corporated manufacturing,  mining,  and  other  interests'  of  the 
cooatory.  By  special  statutory  privileges,  conferring  large 
powers,  by  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  eminent  domain 
granted  to  it  by  government  (in  it^lf  such  a  grant  is  a  nsurpa- 
tioD  by  government)  to  take  private  property  for  its  own  use  ; 
by  use  of  these  special  privileges  through  many  years  in  build- 
ing up  a  business  on  which  billions  of  dollars  of  interests  in 
many  states  are  dependent,  millions  of  pei'S«)ns  have  relied  and 
must  rely,  if  it  ever  had  any  such  right  it  is  no  longer  a  right, 
and  could  not  be  permitted  any  more  than  the  stbte  could  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 

Ko  more  has  it  the  right  to  **  lock  out"  it«  employees.  It  has 
opened  the  doors  to  the  employment  of  vast  numbers  in  many 
lines  of  work,  on  whom  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  of  mouths 
depend  for  bread,  and  said  to  them  :  "Come  in.  Here  are  work, 
and  wages,  aud  education  in  our  business."  Thej'  went  in; 
have  lived  and  still  live  there.  Many  of  them  have  devoted 
more  or  less  of  a  lifetime  to  the  interest  of  the  company.  In 
each  department  thousands  have  been  educated  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  know  that  business  and  no  other  ;  conditions  and  relations 
have  been  encouraged,  created,  have  grown  up,  that  could  not 
have  come  otherwise.  Little  homes  all  along  the  line  have  been 
secured,  to  and  &om  which  the  employees  come  and  go  like 
machinery,  on  time  to  a  second.  Rules  and  regulations  more 
strict  than  army  discipline  have  been  made,  learned,  enforced, 
and  submitted  to  ;  aud  uncounted  wealth  has  come  to  the  corpo- 
ration from  the  work  of  these  laborers.  A  right  to  turn  them 
out  arbitrarily,  at  the  will  of  the  manager  or  the  executive 
board,  cannot  exist.     There  must  l>e  cause. 

Keither  have  th&se  employees  a  right  to  "strike"  arbitrarUy 
aud  block  the  lines  of  transportation.  Xot  only  the  public 
ititercsta  forbid  it  and  make  such  a  right  impossible,  but  the  re- 
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lations  with  the  corporation  forbid  it ;  and  especially  the  vast 
iDtei*ests  outBlde,  dependent  upou  it8  operatiou,  forbid  it;  aiid 
make  it  equally  impossible  for  any  sueli  right  to  exist 

The  same  principle  applies  to  every  great  intei*©st  so  built  up» 
cemented,  and  made  profitable  by  means  of  special  privileges 
conferred  by  class  laws,  involving  interests  of  others  outride  and 
beyond  it,  which  would  not  have  existed  but  for  it  and  its  man- 
agement and  growth  so  as  to  involve  them.  Permitted  by  law, 
given  corporate  powers,  though  only  private  corporations  at  first, 
they  enlarge  until  their  relations  to  others  and  to  the  publio 
make  them  qua^si-puhlic  institutinns ;  and  what  was  a  right  at 
first  ceases  to  be  such  under  the  conditions  and  relations  they 
create  under  and  by  permission  of  special  privil^;c6  conferred 
by  law.  The  great  steel  and  iron  works  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany, employing  20.000  men,  feeding  100.000  women  and 
children,  involving  perhaps  10,000  or  more  homes  built  on  the 
company's  lands,  sold  or  leased  to  the  laborers  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  stay  as  laborers  for  life,  and  their  sons  aft^r  them,  have 
created  such  conditions  that  they  have  no  right  arbitrarily  to 
lock  ont  these  men  ;  nor  have  the  men  a  right  to  strike  arbitra- 
rily. Under  snch  conditions  a  strike  or  a  lockout  has  ceased  to 
be  a  private  matter  of  contract  or  of  simple  disagreement.  The 
employees  who  do  their  duty  are  entitled  to  employment  while 
the  works  are  operated,  and  the  company  Las  a  right  to  their 
labor  at  fair  terms  on  both  sides.  Xeither  has  a  right  arbitrarily 
as  a  body  to  break  np  the  relations  without  cause ;  or  on  any 
plea  that  the  one  has  a  right  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases  and 
the  other  has  a  right  to  discharge  whom  he  pleases.  The  right 
of  an  individual  to  work  when  he  pleases  and  can  get  employ- 
ment)  and  the  right  of  an  employer  to  employ  whom  he  pleases 
when  he  can  get  them,  are  just  rights.  But  it  ceases  to  be  a 
right  when  thousands  of  persons  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
combined  under  corporate  powers,  and  the  men  are  mobilized, 
educated  in  an  industry,  creating  snch  conditions  as  make  them 
dependent  on  it,  as  applied  to  the  whole  or  any  great  number. 
It  is  a  matter  that  affects  the  whole  community  ;  the  whole 
state ;  every  other  interest  it  has  relations  with  ;  and  no  arbi- 
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trary  right  can  longer  exist  to  lock  out  on  ouo  side  or  strike  on 
tbe  other. 

If  laborers  are  not  to  become  tbe  slaves  of  capitalists  ;  if  the 
body  of  the  people  aud  their  biisiueas  interests  are  not  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  dictation  of  private  corporations  ei^eated  by 
chhBS  legislation ;  if  liberty  is  to  be  preserved  and  agrarianism 
to  be  avoided,  strikes  and  lockouts  mitst  be  recognized  by  the 
state  iis  conditions  in  goveruuieut,  sis  matters  of  public  concern  ; 
and  the  law  must  provide  means  for  preventing  them.  It  will 
not  be  a  dif&calt  matter  to  do  so.  By  vicious  legislation  the 
state  has  made  them  possible,  and  by  judicious  legislation  it 
should  now  make  them  impossible-  Leave  men  free  as  in- 
dividuals to  contract  to  labor,  and  as  employers  to  hire  laborers 
by  contract.  Leave  each  free  to  work  or  quit,  to  retain  or  dis- 
charge, under  his  contract,  us  men  do  iu  other  business  mattei'S. 
But  with  corporations,  mobilizing  large  numbers,  fixing  arbitrary 
rnles  and  regulations  to  which  all  employees  must  submit,  build- 
ing up  immense  interests  at  home  and  abroad  involving  thous- 
ands of  people  and  millions  of  money  engaged  in  other 
enterprises,  let  them  be  specially  provided  for  and  made  subject 
to  regulations  that  will  protect  all  who  are  interested. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  provide,  either  in  special  acts  of  in- 
corporation, or  in  general  incorporation  laws,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  cannot  bury  and  lose  themselves  as 
individuals  in  the  corporation.  Giving  them  leave  to  combine 
capital,  make  laws  governing  themselves  and  employees  that  the 
courts  will  enforce,  is  enough.  Hold  them  to  the  special  objects 
of  the  corporation,  for  a  specified  time  ;  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
corporate  powers  in  any  other  enterprise,  aud  in  subordiuat-e 
and  auxiliary  organizatious;  and  hold  every  member  responsible 
for  the  obligations  of  the  corporation,  individually,  as  he  would 
be  held  acting  as  an  individual,  as  well  as  all  the  members 
collectively.  AVithout  corporate  privileges  they  would  be  so 
liable  as  partners,  or  in  an  association.  Still  hold  them  so,  and 
leave  men  to  seek  corporate  privileges  or  not  as  they  choose. 
Because  men  put  their  capital  into  a  pool  neither  they  nor  it 
should  secure  exemptions  they  did  not  have  as  individuals.     The 
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meu  and  capital  reniaiu  the  same  with  greater  power  combined. 
There  is  no  jiistioe  in  auy  law  that  frees  men  from  their  obliga- 
tions in  advance.  Instead  of  saying  to  othei-s  :  '*Deal  with  the 
corporation  at  your  own  risk  and  look  to  the  corporate  assets  for 
your  pay,"  say  to  the  corporators:  **Deal  with  others  at  your 
corporate  and  individual  risk,  and  each  and  all  remain  liable 
until  your  obligations  are  satisfied.  Yon  cannot  be  permitted  to 
escape  obligations  by  becoming  a  laember  of  a  corporate  body." 

Next,  provide  for  a  tribunal  to  d^il  with  strikes  and  lockouts. 
"When  conditions  arise  that  are  deemed  cause  for  a  strike  or 
lockout,  let  the  aggrieved  party  formulate  the  cause,  and  lay  it 
before  the  tribunal ;  which  shall  notify  the  other  parties  and 
proceed  to  investigate,  having  full  judicial  powers. 

When  a  difference  arises  between  the  corporation  and  ite  em- 
ployees, it  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest  for  municipal 
recognition,  and  for  action  by  the  state  ;  hence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state,  it  having  created  the  corporation,  to  provide  the 
tribunal  and  to  require  the  causes  of  difference  to  be  laid  before 
it,  befoi'e  resorting  to  a  strike  or  lockout  The  tribunal  can  in- 
vestigate, adjudge,  and  enforce  its  decree.  Either  party  resort- 
ing to  a  strike  or  a  lockout  before  resorting  to  the  tribunal, 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense  equal  to  insurrection,  and 
be  treated  accordingly.  The  corporation  offending  should  forfeit 
itfi  charter  (and  this  also  for  the  employees  if  an  incorporated 
union)  and  go  at  once  iuto  the  hands  of  a  i-eoeiver.  Pending 
the  investigatiou,  if  the  business  ceases,  and  the  interest  of 
those  affected  demand  its  continuance,  the  affairs  should  be  put 
into  the  charge  of  a  competent  state  official,  to  be  operated  until 
the  adjudication  is  ended,  and  then  be  restored  to  the  owners  on 
paying  the  exx>eii8e8. 

In  this  way  strikes  and  lockouts  would  l)e  impossible,  while 
the  interest  of  every  one  concerned  would  iMi  under  the  constant 
protection  of  a  competent  court.  Men  desiring  to  quit  work 
and  go  elsewhere  as  a  personal  right  would  be  free  to  do  bo. 
EMiployei*8  desiring  to  lessen  their  force,  or  discharge  incompe- 
tent men,  would  be  free  to  do  so.  Xo  pei-soual  right  would  be 
unduly  denied ;    but  falsely  claimed  rights  to  use  force,  by 
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means  of  combinations,  and  arbitrary  metliods,  would  not  be 
recognized^  as  they  should  not  be.  Lockoute  and  strikes  would 
go  out  of  fanliiou  and  Plukertous  aud  uiililiii  would  not  be 
needed.  Employers  and  employees  would  voluntarily  formulate 
caosea  of  difference,  and  lay  tbem  befoi-e  the  tribuufil  as  agreed 
statements  of  fact^  before  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout. 

The  eaoses  of  lockouts  geueniUy,  have  been  strikes  or 
threatened  strikes.  In  some  cases  it  was  a  war  on  labor 
unions.  The  causes  of  strikes  have  generally  been  a  reduction 
of  wages,  a  refusal  to  increase  wages,  a  refusal  to  reinstate 
some  discharged  employee — the  member  of  a  union — or  the 
refusal  to  discharge  some  ollicial  who  was  offensive  to  the 
employees.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  other  causes ;  such 
as  a  change  in  regulations,  iucreasing  the  labor  of  men  or 
abridging  some  privilege  before  allowed,  etc 

A  charter  of  iucorpo ration,  or  a  general  incorporation  law^  is 
easentially  a  class  law.  There  can  be  no  moral  outgrowths  from. 
conditions  created  by  class  legislation.  Every  enactment  that 
permits  the  organization  of  a  private  corporation  without  per- 
sonal liability  of  every  stockholder  is  a  class  enactment ;  and  the 
conditions  that  must  and  will  be  created  by  the  exercise  of  its 
corporate  powers,  will  blunt  a  sense  of  justice  and  evolve  more 
or  less  injustice.  An  has  been  assertetl,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  public  institutions,  which  the  state  will  control  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  when  internal  strife  or  an  abuse  vf  power,  so 
operates  as  to  affect  unfavorably  the  public  or  other  interests. 
This  is  the  ethical  ^iew  of  the  whole  matter  j  and  with  such  an 
anderstauding  and  such  a  tribunal,  the  manners  of  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  would  assume  a  more  ethical  character.  The 
arrogance  on  one  side  and  the  ignorant  obstinacy  on  the  other 
would  be  less  or  less  demonstrative.  In  time,  a  sense  of  justice 
would  make  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  judicial  tribunal  would  adjust  differ- 
ences without  serious  loss  to  either  party.  Strikes  and  lockouts 
would  be  kuowu  ouly  as  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

a  H.  Eeeve. 
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BY  THE  RE\'.  CABOLINB  J.  BARTLETT. 

AM!0NG  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  spots  visited  in 
last  summer's  journeyings  was  tlxe  old  historic  town  of 
Nuremberg,  in  Bavaria,  a  town  full  of  the  memorials  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  of  deeds  both  brave  and  shameful ; 
glorified  by  the  fame  of  Albrecht  Durer,  the  painter  Haus 
Saehs,  the  "Cobbler  Poet,"  and  that  other  poet  Melchior,  who 
'*8ang  Kaiser  Maximilian's  praise."  High  above  the  city,  upon 
a  steep  overhanging  cliff,  stands  the  old  castle  which  both  ruled 
and  pi-otected  Nuremberg  from  her  infancy  in  the  eleventh 
century,  until  that  time  when  freedom  was  born  and  castles 
began  their  long  decay.  But  we  eagerly  climbed  the  long,  steep 
path,  to  look  upon  the  quaint  medieval  1>eauty  of  the  lofty, 
crowded,  red-tiled  houses,  with  their  rows  upon  rows  of  dormer 
windows  that  seem  to  climb  over  each  other^s  shoulders  to  the 
apex  of  the  steeply  pitched  roof.  And  then  we  wandered 
througli  the  ancient  halls,  dark  with  old  pictures  and  tapestries, 
rich  with  carvings  and  gildings  and  wondrous  porcelain  stovew 
that  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  all  hannted  by  the 
memory  of  the  varied  fierce  life,  ambitious^  struggles,  triumphs, 
and  defeats  that  have  centered  here  in  ages  past.  Here,  as  our 
poet  has  sung  : 

In  tlio  i.x>urtyard  ur  the  castle,  Iwund  wjth  many  an  iron  band, 
Stands  the  mighty  Unden  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde'a  hand. 

Here  justice  (whatever  it  might  be  which  was  called  by  that 
name  in  those  rude  ages)  was  anciently  administered.  And  as 
we  were  musing  upon  the  qnality  of  medieval  justice  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  meted  out  to  offenders,  we  were  led  to 
the  old  Pentagonal  Tower  where  are  housed  some  of  the  choicest 
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treafinreft  of  the  town  of  Xuremberg,  uauiely,  the  iDStruments  of 
panishment  and  of  torture  with  which,  formerly^  she  sought  to 
repress  crime  and  encourage  virtue  in  her  citizens, 

A  fearful  array !  The  Friiuh-in  who  conducted  us  about; 
described  each  instrument  with  a  smiling  countenance  and  a 
smooth,  monotonous  voice.  These  stocks,  with  the  weights  to 
hang  from  the  feet,  were  for  petty  disturbers  of  the  peace,  aud 
for  drunkards  and  for  bakers  who  sold  light  loavea.  This  fan- 
tastic bonnet  with  the  long  braids  of  yellow  straw  to  simulate 
hair,  was  worn  by  poor  girls  who  had  fallen  from  the  path 
of  virtue,  while  they  were  compelled  to  stand  at  the  church 
door  to  be  scoffed  at  by  the  righteous  people  who  went  to  ^*  wor- 
ship God"  iuside  I  This  thumbscrew  aud  rack  were  used  to 
facilitate  confessions  on  the  part  of  the  accused ;  tiiis  **cradle  " 
lined  with  sharp  points — this  fearful  ** Spanish  horse'' — all 
these  other  instruments  of  fiendish  contrivance,  had  their 
"  uses"  in  the  economy  of  "justice."  At  last  we  stood  before 
the  ''Iron  Virgin,''  the  iron  image  of  a  M'oman  with  placid, 
motherly  face.  But  the  image  is  hollow,  and  the  front  opens 
upon  hinges,  and  is  lined  upon  the  inside  with  long  iron  spikes. 
I  need  not  tell  the  rest — but  after  oui*  guide  had  told  us  when 
thi*  Uist  victim  had  l>een  given  t-o  the  embrace  of  this  image,  a 
shuddering  young  girl  by  my  side  exclaimed,  ''How  good 
people  miist  have  been  in  those  days,  when  they  did  sucli  horri- 
ble things  to  them  for  every  little  offense  I  " 

We  went,  later,  to  the  old  dungeons  of  the  Bathhans,  where 
men  were  imprisoned  in  dark  dens  far  underground — no  light, 
no  ventilation,  so  that  often  they  were  found  suffocated  on  the 
floor.  And  because  they  must  never  see  the  light,  they  must 
crawl  a  mile  or  more  underground,  to  a  side  oi>euing  in  the  deep 
well  of  the  old  castle,  and  from  there  bring  all  their  water — a 
painful  journey  of  about  three  hours.  And  there  was  the 
torture  chamber,  where  once  these  dread  instruments  we  had 
seen  in  the  castle  were  used,  aud  men  cried  out  in  their  agony — 
they  knew  not  what  j  and  the  scribe  seated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lattice  wrote  down  their  *'  testimony  '■  I 

Were  men  better,  more  law-abiding  citizens  in  those  daysl 
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Let  us  cross  to  England  for  testimony.  Daring  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  the  number  of  *' crimes"  punishable  by  death 
mounted  into  the  hundreds.  Seventy-two  thousand  people 
were  put  to  death  during  his  reign  for  stealing  alone.  At  the 
same  time  nothing  was  more  common  than  robberies  by  pick- 
pockets amid  the  crowd  which  congregated  aliout  the  gallows 
where  a  thief  was  hanged, — such  was  the  **  deterrent  effect"  of 
the  spectacle  upon  the  people  I  The  prisons  of  those  days  were 
also  contrived  with  a  view  to  ''deterring  people  from  crime." 
Scarcely  more  than  one  hundi*ed  years  ago,  when  John  Howard 
became  sherifif  at  the  Bedford  jail  where  John  Bnnyau  bad 
written  his  *•  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  found  that  (and  subse- 
quently, the  other  prisons  of  Europe)  in  such  a  wretched  and 
filthy  condition  that  his  soul  revolted  against  it,  and  he  there 
and  then  began  his  work  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
prison  life  and  discipline  which  have  earned  him  the  gratitude 
of  humane  men  and  women  of  all  generations. 

There  are  many  people  to-day  who  approve  the  labors  of  this 
philanthropist,  who  nevertheless  think  that  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  him  has  gone  far  enough.  They  say  that  there 
is  to-day  a  vast  deal  of  mawkish  sentimentality  over  criminals. 
They  associate  prison  reform  with  the  showering  of  roses  and 
maudlin  tears  of  compassion  upon  highway  robl>er8  and  murder- 
erSf  and  a  general  line  of  conduct  which  invites  the  poor  but 
honest  workingman  to  become  a  criminal  of  a  low  order  if  he 
wishes  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  philanthropic  to  a  proper  com- 
passion. 

It  is  of  the  work  of  prison  reform  societies  and  prisoners'  aid 
aasociations  that  I  wish  to  write,  and  I  venture  to  start  with  the 
assertion  that  no  class  of  men  and  women  are  more  free  from  the 
sentiments  quoted  than  the  experienced  workers  along  the  line 
of  these  reforms.  The  custom  of  bestowing  flowers  apoa 
murderers  is  not  a  modern  one  born  of  new  regard  and  esteem 
for  the  chief  of  criminals.  Long  ago,  each  prisoner  at  Kewgate, 
Loudon,  as  he  went  to  execution,  was  presented  at  the  door  of 
the  Church  of  St,  Sepulchre,  with  a  nosegay  for  his  consolation, 
while  the  bell  above  tolled  the  retaliatory  requiem  of  his  death. 
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Emphatically,  those  who  are  students  of  penology  to-<l»y  and 
who  seek  to  muke  our  prison  syst^em  more  huiuane'and  helpfiil 
to  the  prisoner  do  not  forget  the  rights  of  society.  It  ia  pre- 
cisely tlie  right  of  society  to  have  protaetion  from  the  lawless 
and  criminal  clii&s  that  chiedy  aetoates  them  in  their  labors  and 
researches. 

There  was  a  time  when  society  talked  glibly  of  meting  out 
punishment  to  offenders.  It  talked  of  how  many  years  and  how 
many  stripes  a  man  "deserved"  for  this  or  that  Infraction  of 
the  law.  But^  thank  God,  we  are  getting  past  that^  We  know 
that^  if  it  comes  to  deserts,  you  and  I  with  all  the  training  and 
education  and  all  the  light  of  good  example  we  have  had  are 
more  to  blame  for  many  of  the  sins  we  commit.,  than  are  some  of 
these  miserable  ones,  hurled,  as  one  might  almost  sjiy,  by  chiuice 
into  a  worhl  of  frightful  sin  and  misery  and  poverty,  with  no 
teaching  but  in  the  school  of  vioe  and  crime.  K  it  comes  to 
deserts,  let  ns  remember  that  opportunity  is  the  true  measure  of 
responsibility  ;  and  this  reflection  may  greatly  modify  our  own 
self-complacency,  and  onr  impulse  towards  the  utter  condemnar 
tion  of  the  criminal  class. 

VThat  then  t    Shall  men  of  criminal  instincts  and  habits  be 

lowed  to  roam  at  large  because  we  have  discovered  that  their 
mre  of  responsibility  is  not  so  great  as  we  had  supposed  1  If 
a  tiger  escapes  in  our  streets,  shall  we  say :  "  This  beast  is  but 
following  out  his  nature  in  killing  men,  women  and  children. 
He  is  consciotis  of  no  blame^  and  hence  we  mast  not  punish  him 
by  sending  him  back  into  the  confinement  from  which  he  has  so 
gladly  escaped  '^  t 

Xow,  if  there  be  men  with  a  strong,  tiger  strain  in  them  or  a 
touch  of  prowling  wolf  or  fox  shall  we  not  say  :  *' Quite  aside 
from  the  question  of  responsibility,  society  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  protect  itself  as  best  it  can  from  the  depredations  of 
these  savages,  even  these  savages  it  has  produced  '*  f 

But  how  may  society  best  be  protected  t  How  may  murder, 
outrage,  robbery,  fraud,  wife-beating,  or  petty  offenses  against 
law  and  order  be  prevented,  or,  if  not  wholly  preventible,  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  t    Does  the  old  system  of  gross  abuse 


do 
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and  hideous  torture  commend  itself  t  Xay,  all  the  world  criea 
out  against  it  as  no  less  debasing  and  brutalizing  to  the  people 
who  suffer  it  to  be  iuflicted  than  to  the  criminal  upon  whom  it  ifl 
inflicted.  And  we  are  leai'uing  that  to  hate  the  criminal  and  to 
wish  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  him,  is  but  a  remnant  of  the 
medieval  spirit  that  devised  the  dungeons  and  tlie  "iron  virgin." 
To  repay  the  criminal  in  kind,  is  but  to  incriminate  ourselves, 
and  thus  to  make  two  (or  a  thousand)  criminals  where,  before, 
there  was  but  one.  Does  the  present  system  commend  itself  to 
our  judgment!  For  example  :  A  man  is  convicted  and  seut  to 
state's  prison  for  a  definite  term  of  years  for  highway  robbery. 
Perhaps  he  serves  out  his  term  or.  perliaps,  if  he  has  influeutial 
friends  a  petition  for  a  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence  is 
circulated  and  receives  signatures  from  the  obliging  public  who 
find  it  more  easy  to  sign  a  paper  presented  to  them  than  to 
make  the  ungracious  but  manly  and  sensible  refusal.  If  the 
prisoner  serve  out  his  full  term,  the  state  must  then  discharge 
him  whether  he  has  given  the  slightest  evidence  of  moral  im- 
provement or  not. 

What  word  o^n  sufficiently  chanicterize  the  folly  of  this  turn- 
ing loose  upon  society,  with  unoured  criminal  instincts,  those 
whose  confinement  has  but  whetted  their  appetite  for  plunder! 
But,  you  say,  they  have  opportunities  of  reformation.  There  is 
time  in  prison  to  reflect  upon  their  evil  coui'se  and  its  conse- 
quences. But  if  we  were  ushered  through  a  gate  over  which 
might  well  be  painted,  aft  over  the  gate  of  Dante*s  "  Inferno/' 
*' Leave  all  hoi)e  behind  who  enter  here,"  how  much  would 
"time  for  reflection"  cheer  and  strengthen  us?  For,  as  Paul 
says,  **  We  are  saved  by  hope."  If  we  give  this  man  or  this 
woman  nothing  to  hope  for,  he  must  either  sink  into  the  sullen 
lethargy  of  despair  or  lie  will  recruit  out  of  his  own  breast 
hopes  and  purposes  of  evil  intent  like  to  those  which  brought 
him  into  these  prison  walls.  This  is  uatural.  It  is  all  but  in- 
evitable. And  if  we  would  make  him  better,  we  must  give 
him  hope  and  we  must  give  him  motive  for  improvement.  Now 
I  am  not  pleading  the  criminal's  own  need  and  right  of  help  to 
become  a  better  man,  I  am  pressing  this  point  solely,  that  if  he 
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is  to  be  given  his  freedom  again,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  society,  for  its  safety,  that  he  be  returned  to  society  no  longer 
as  a  criminal  and  a  vagab«)nd,  but  as  an  honest  and  indastrioof^ 
man.  I  wish  to  consider  the  importance  of  this  ;us  n 
meafiure  of  self-defense.  I  wish  to  show*  tliat  **it  M'ould  pay," 
Now,  to-day,  in  our  state  prisons  (and  the  same  is  true  of  onr 
jails)  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  have  served  one  or 
more  terms  before.  Of  those  who  are  in  for  their  first  offense, 
the  probability  is  very  strong  (by  reason  of  our  present  method 
of  dealing  with  criminals),  that  they  will  iu  future  l>e  returned 
again.  When  one  thinks  of  the  enormous  cost  of  our  penal 
machinery,  and  the  money  expended  on  repeated  trials  of  the 
same  man  for  substantially  the  same  old  crime  repeated — does 
not  the  folly  of  this  system  from  a  financial  point  of  view  lie- 
come  apparent  T  And  when  we  think  of  the  repeated  depreda- 
tions and  outrages  upon  humanity  which  require  these  repeated 
and  expensive  trials,  does  it  not  cause  us  to  inquire  earnestly  if 
thei*e  be  not  some  way  of  providing  that  these  men  be  made  fit 
citizens  before  they  are  returned  upon  society,  or  else  that  they 
be  not  returned  at  uU — any  more  than  the  tiger  which  has  eaten 
a  child  in  the  street  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  year*s  caging  for  the 
offense  and  then  let  loose,  with  whetted  appetite,  to  huut  for 
other  childi-eu  t 

I  believe  that  ultimately  it  can  be  done,  and  I  believe  that  any 
day  when  the  citizens  of  a  state  wish  to  do  so  they  can  see  in- 
augurated a  system  which  will  begin  at  once  to  work  powerfully 
in  this  needed  direction.  The  system  I  wish  to  speak  of  Is  not 
an  untried  one.  Its  results  are  uot  vague  aud  doubtfnl,  but  on 
the  couti-ary  very  clearly  and  unequivoually  good. 

Doubtless  most  of  my  readei-s  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
what  is  called  the  '^Elmira  plan/'  because  it  is  a  plan  of  dealing 
with  prisoners  which  has  come  to  its  best  at  the  Elmira 
(New  York)  Reformatory  under  the  management  of  the  gifted 
and  devoted  warden,  Z,  li.  Brockway.  Only  the  briefest  outline 
of  this  system  can  be  given  here,  yet  merely  to  mention  the 
leading  features  will  be  enough  tx>  convince  of  the  wisdom  and 
practicability  of  the  *'Elmira  plan/" 
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Mr.  Brockway  lias  uinler  his  care  sojne  1,300  men  all  nml«»r  oO 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  sentcuoe,  and  all  in  prison  for  their 
first  offense,  and  none  of  them  under  life  sentence.  I  have  said 
''prison."  but  I  ought  to  have  said  **  reformatory,"  for  it  is  true 
to  its  name,  as  our  '*i>eniteutiaries'*  are  not.  There  are  three 
grades  in  this  institution,  and  erei*y  man  on  entering  is  put  in 
the  middle  grade.  It  then  depends  upon  the  man  himself 
whether  he  shall  fall  to  the  lower  or  rise  to  the  higher  grade. 
Each  man  has  been  sentenced  by  the  judge  for  the  maximum 
term  provided  for  his  offense,  and  he  is  given  to  understand  that 
the  real  time  of  his  incarceration  will  depend  upon  the  fitness 
he  develops  for  being  returned  to  society.  Then  every  i>o88ible 
means  is  brought  to  bear  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  manhood 
of  these  yonng  men.  There  is  a  good  school  and  education  is 
compulsory.  There  is  a  military  drill,  to  promote  discipline. 
Every  man  is  tlioroughly  trained  in  some  occupation  that  he 
shows  a  fitness  for — they  aie  not  let  out  in  gangs  by  contract. 
Each  is  subject  to  an  accurate  system  of  markings,  first  for  con- 
duct (the  most  essential  of  all),  then  for  progress  in  learning, 
then  for  progress  in  the  mastery  of  his  trade.  These  men  are 
not  dealt  with  in  the  mass,  but  so  far  as  possible,  as  individuals, 
and  day  by  day  it  is  the  constant  and  conscientious  effort  to 
supply  here  as  far  as  may  be,  the  lack  of  discipline,  of  useful 
training,  of  good  precept  and  good  example,  the  lack  of  friends, 
guides,  and  counselors,  the  lack  of  fixed  purpose  and  worthy 
aim — which  for  the  most  part  has  brought  the^e  men  here,  and 
which  were  they  turned  out  without  those  helps,  would  with 
greater  certainty  bring  them  back  again.  When,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  suitable  council,  a  man  is  fit  to  enter  society,  he  is 
given  at  fixst  a  qualified  liberty.  A  place  of  work  is  provided 
for  him  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  friendly  interest  of  the  Pris- 
oners' Aid  society  in  keeping  on  in  the  good  way.  But  for 
some  time  further  he  is  under  the  guardianship  of  the  reforma- 
tory, to  whose  officers  he  must  report  at  stated  intervals  and  to 
whom  a  written  report  of  his  conduct  and  general  progress  must 
be  submitted  j>eriodically  by  his  emi)loyers.  If  he  sustains  him- 
self creditably  during  this  time  of  probation,  he  is  a  free  man 
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upon  the  day  of  its  espiration,  and  may  go  where  he  will,  to 
make  a  new  life  and  a  new  record  for  himself.  Bui,  naturally, 
yoQ  ask  for  the  resnlts.  The  result*  have  been  better  than  the 
first  advocates  of  the  plan  dared  to  hope.  Seventy- five  per  cent 
of  the  prisonera  so  dealt  with  give  evidence,  after  being  restored 
to  society,  of  permanent  reform.  So  says  Wai-den  Broekway. 
JI'ow,  if  it  were  but  50  or  25  per  cent^  would  not  tlie  result  richly 
repay  this  enlightened  effort  T 

The  new  state  of  South  Dakota  two  years  ago  adopted  this 
pljin  of  paroling  prisouers  who  gave  promise  of  good  conduct, 
and  the  results  thus  far  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

But  Elmira  hafi  not  originated  all  the  good  thiags  in  the  line 
of  work.  A  system  of  probation  for  first  offenders  against  the 
law  exists  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  When  a  man  appears 
in  a  court  of  justice  for  his  first  offense,  if  it  be  not  too  grave, 
the  judge  has  it  in  his  discretion  to  suspend  sentence  during 
good  behavior.  Then  the  man  comes  nnder  the  care  of  the 
*' probation  officer,"  to  whom  he  must  report,  and  to  whom  he 
can  go,  as  to  a  friend,  in  difficulty,  trouble,  or  temptation. 
Thus,  by  good  behavior,  by  the  aid  of  this  friend,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  added  exertions  of  other  frieuds,  if  he  has  any, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  awakened  sense  of  danger  if  he  longer 
pcmsues  evil  courses — he  is  saved  the  first  experience  of  prison 
life,  which  too  often  only  serves  to  contaminate  him  by  familiax- 
ization  with  crime,  to  bereave  him  of  all  good  hopes  and 
ambitions,  and  to  send  him  forth  at  last,  with  wasted  years  and 
blasted  life,  and  the  stigma  of  lasting  disgrace  upon  him,  and 
the  strengthened  impulse  to  prey  upon  a  world  which  has  used 
him  so  harshly,  without  ruth  or  pity. 

Which  is  best,  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view — these 
methods  which  do  try  and  do  largely  succeed  in  expelling  the 
criminal  from  a  man  and  sending  him  back  a  new  being  to  the 
world  or  the  old  way,  the  way  which  still  obtains  in  nearly  all 
states,  of  sending  evilly  disposed  men  back  to  prey  upon  society 
at  the  expiration  of  a  sentence  imposed  without  the  possibility 
of  knowing  beforehand  whether  the  man  will  be  fit  for  liberty  at 
the  expiration  of  that  sentence  or  not — ^nay,  with  a  pretty  posi- 
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tive  assurance  that  he  will  be  less  fit  for  liberty  than  he  is  at  the 
momeut  of  senteucet 

Nov,  if  you  think  the  system  such  as  I  have  outlined  would 
be  better  thiiii  what  we  have,  and  you  as  a  citizen,  feel  some  in- 
terest aud  some  responsibility  in  the  matter,  what  are  some  of 
the  things  that  you  could  do  f 

First,  yon  Gould  speak  or  write  a  strong  and  earnest  word  to 
your  representative  in  the  legislature  and  to  others  in  power, 
pleading  for  snch  an  amendment  to  your  state  constitution  as 
will  make  the  "  indeterminate  sentence'*  plan  legaL 

Secondly,  you  can  make  your  plea  for  the  separation  and 
grading  of  criminals  of  the  diflferent  classes,  and  for  systematic 
and  persistent  effort  for  their  reform,  especially  that  of  the 
young  and  unhardencd  convict. 

Third,  yon  can  interest  yourself  in  your  own  jail  and  the  sort 
of  accommodation  it  affords  to  prisoners.  If  you  visit  the 
county  jail  you  will  iind  it  neat  and  clean  ;  but  you  will  find 
that  there  is  no  separation  of  men  prisoners  from  each  other, 
except  by  iron  bai-s  tli  rough  which  they  can  shake  bauds,  which, 
of  itself,  would  be  well  enough.  But  young  and  old,  innocent 
and  guilty,  the  hardened  criminal  and  tbe  youth  brought  in  for 
bis  first  case  of  drunkenness,  enjoy  perfectly  unrestricted  inter- 
course, and  so,  instead  of  being  a  preventer  of  crime,  our  jail 
becomes  a  school  of  crime.  Is  it  just  to  the  young,  and  as  yet 
onhardened  man,  possibly  the  innocent  man  merely  beld  for 
trial,  Uiat  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  such  sur- 
roundings! Naj^,  I  will  not  plead  jnstice  for  him,  but  ask  for 
the  effect  upon  society.     Let  ns  think  on  these  things.- 

Fourth,  you  can  plead  for  the  probation  system  for  all  first 
offenders  of  a  minor  chai'acter — at  home  aud  everywhere  else  in 
the  state.  And  do  not  forget  that  *'the  state"  is  the  people 
who  compose  it.  We  are  responsible  for  any  bad  law  which  we 
suffer  to  exist  without  protest. 

Aud  again,  among  the  things  that  you  can  do  if  you  are  in- 
terested, you  can  set  your  face  like  a  flint  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  prison  officials  being  associated  with  politics.  It  is 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  such  a  thing  should  )3e,  and  never 
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the  first  true  step  toward  the  proper  management  of  car 
prisons  be  taken,  while  this  management  is  confided  to  the  man 
who  can  command  the  most  votes  or  is  granted  to  some  politician 
as  a  reward  for  political  services. 

I  cannot  close  withont  one  word  about  the  rights  of  the 
prisoner  himself;  for  he  is  a  part  of  society.  Society  has  pro- 
dnced  him  ;  society  has  made  and  fostei-ed  tlic  social,  moral,  in- 
dnstrial  conditions  which  are  largely  rasponsible  for  his  being 
what  he  is.  This  of  the  worst ;  but  tlien  we  must  think  of  the 
thooaands  of  mou  and  womou»  who,  though  indiscriminatingly 
daased  a&  crimiuaJa,  du  uot  habitually  cherish  criminal  impulses, 
are  as  much  astonished  and  horrified  at  the  poBition  in  which 
one  false  and  perhaps  unpremeditated  step  has  placed  them,  as 
we  can  possibly  be.  Thiuk  of  these  men  and  women  with  their 
blasted  lives,  and  then  pray  that  we  may  be  delivered  from 
ever  harboring  one  hard,  unsympathetic  thought  toward  them. 
Judge  not,  judge  not  I  And  when  we  feel  prompted  to  say 
aelf-righteously  of  these:  ^'The  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hardj^*  let  us  give  it  rather  the  emphasis  that  Warden  Brock- 
way  does  :  "  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  bard.'^  Yes,  it  is 
hard,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  make  it  harder. 

Aud  let  me  close  by  telliug  you  of  one  early  morning  hour  we 
spent  in  Loudon  last  June  at  the  gate  of  Pentonville  prison. 
"We  were  waiting  to  see  the  discharged  men  come  out,  and  to  see 
who  was  there  to  meet  them  and  to  oiler  them  help  aud  a  new 
start  in  life.  And  we  did  not  stand  alone,  for  all  about  as  were 
women — poor,  oh !  such  dejected,  wretched  women,  but  they 
had  love  aud  faithfulness  in  the  hearts  that  beat  under  their 
patched  and  ragged  gowns.  And  there  they  stood,  with  nervous 
locked  hands,  anxiously  watching  for  the  great  gate  to  swing 
open  and  give  them  back  husband  or  father  or  brother  or  son. 
Aud  there  were  other  friends  waiting  these,  too.  For  jnst 
across  the  street  was  gathered  an  ever-increasing  group  of  men 
ill  front  of  a  grog  shop.  Oh  !  yes,  they  would  welcome  their 
companions  back,  and  give  them  what  cheer  they  could.  And 
as  we  stood  iu  front  of  that  gale,  a  road  led  directly  to  us  and 
was  intercepted  by  this  gate.     And  the  name  of  the  road  was 
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"Brewery  Koad."  As  we  stood  there  we  thought  of  John 
Bunyan,  and  how,  if  he  were  to  write  the  allegory  of  the  Rogue's 
Progress,  he  could  choose  no  better  name  for  the  road  which 
should  lead  up  to  the  gate  of  that  prison  which  should  receive 
the  Rogue  j  the  road  which  his  feet  would  again  tread  the 
moment  he  emerged  into  the  world.  Presently  seventy  men 
came  forth  and  Iliave  never  seen  God's  Image  so  defaced  as  in 
the  countenances  of  most  of  these  men.  As  I  looked  at  them, 
and  thought  of  the  slums  which  had  produced  them — these 
thick-necked,  low-browed,  hideously  brutal  men — there  came  to 
me  as  never  before,  a  sense  of  tlie  wickedness  of  our  self- 
righteous  judgments,  our  determinations  of  what  these  men 
"deserve"  of  punishment  for  being  what  they  are.  And  a  new 
light  broke  upon  the  passage  of  Scripture,  "Remember  them 
that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them."  Remember  them  that 
ai'6  in  bonds  of  evil  inheritance,  evil  instruction^  evil  fate,  as 
bound  with  them.  Tea,  indeed,  we  are  bound  with  them,  for 
we  are  all  one  humanity,  one  pulse  of  life  throbs  through  us  all, 
and  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  "  remembering  "  one  human  soul 
"  in  bonds"  is  to  dry  up  the  founts  of  love  for  us  in  the  universe. 

For  we  must  share,  if  we  would  keep, 

That  blessing  from  above  ; 
Ceafiing  to  give,  we  cease  to  have, 

Such  19  the  law  of  love. 

"If  ye  love  them  which  love  you^  what  reward  have  yet  " 
That  is  not  giving — that  is  exchange  of  love.  "We  do  not  give 
love,  until  we  can  pray  with  full  heart,  that  old  Pagan  prayer : 
"O,  Lord,  bless  the  wicked,  for  Thou  hast  already  blessed  the 
good  in  making  them  good."  And  not  only  must  we  pray.  We 
must  help  God  to  work  this  chaos  into  which  mankind  has 
wrought  itself  into  order  and  righteousness  for  every  human 
soul. 

The  old  doctrine  of  Jesus — of  love — to  our  neighbor,  to  the 
stranger,  to  oui*  enemy — the  returning  of  love  for  hate,  of  good 
for  evil  always — it  has  been  pronounced  chimerical,  impracti- 
cable, "  against  human  nature."  Bnt  human  nature  has  ever 
been  changing  and  bettering  since  first  it  became  human  instead 
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of  animal  natxue.  And  Z  believe  that  one  day  ve  shall  learn  to 
love  oar  enemies  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  ns  and 
despitefbUy  nse  ns — and  this  is  the,  only  hope  of  hnmanity — 
then  tto  evil  in  men  and  women  will  be  wooed  to  good,  and  all 
men  shall  be  brothers,  and  children  of  the  Most  High. 

Caroline  J.  Babtlett. 


SHOULD  THE  NEXT  ADMINISTRATION  CHANGE  OUR 
TARIFF  SYSTEM? 

BY  EDWIX    MKAD. 

ARE  we,  as  a  natioQ,  benefited  by  a  protective  tariff!  It  is 
said,  "  We  have  bad  thirty  yeai'S  of  high  protection  and 
also  thirty  years  of  great  prosperity  ;  but  is  it  true  that  protec- 
tion has  caused  our  prosperity!^'  Because  one  thing  follows 
another  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  first  is  cause  and  the 
second  effect  t  Even  if  our  tariff  system  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce general  prosperity,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  demands 
of  private  interest^  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  produced 
prosperity.  Much  of  our  legislation  not  only  fails  to  produce 
intended  results,  but  actually  succeeds  in  producing  quite  oppo- 
site results.  If  we  doubt  this  we  need  but  examine  some  of  our 
recent  laws.  Pension  legislation  supposed  to  benefit  our  ex- 
soldiers  is  doing  much  to  injure  them.  ^lany  of  those  whom  all 
have  delighted  to  honor  have  been  degraded  to  the  level  of 
paupers.  Such  laws  fail  of  their  purpose  because  contrary  to 
the  unwritten  law,  that  you  cannot  benefit  a  man  by  gifts.  The 
oleomargarine  act  not  only  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  butter,  as 
the  dairy  farmers  had  hoped  and  expected,  bnt  caused  the 
formation  of  a  trust  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the  manufiMiture 
of  butterine.  Here  we  have  a  law  passed  in  the  interest  of 
farmers  creating  a  monopoly,  and  farmers  abhor  monopolies 
above  all  things.  A  still  later  and  most  significant  failure  of 
law  to  produce  intended  results  is  furnished  by  the  silver  act  of 
1890  anthorizing  the  government  t«  purchase  four  and  one  half 
million  ounces  of  silver  bullion  per  month.  Did  this  act  cbeck 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver?  Did  it  help  to  settle  the 
silver  question!     Has  it  not^  on  the  coutrai'y,  had  an  effect  of 
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hindering  such  settlement  and  even  of  threatening  grave  finan- 
cial troubles  Y  That  it  is  a  failure  and  a  menace  to  a  sound 
financial  condition  is  proved  by  the  action  of  Senator  Sherman 
(its  rei>orted  author)  in  offering  a  bill  for  its  repeal  during  the 
past  session  of  Congress. 

Intention  to  do  good,  then,  is  not  enough.  We  all  know  of 
the  familiar  saying  in  regard  to  '*good  intentions^'  being  a 
material  largely  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  hades.  But  our 
protectionist  exclaims,  **  Look  at  our  great  and  varied  industries 
fostered  by  our  protective  tariff':  are  they  not  an  evidence  of 
our  wealth! '■  And  we  must  answer  yes,  they  are  an  evidence 
of  OUT  wealthy  and  in  more  ways  than  one ;  besides  being  a 
proof  that  we  are  the  most  progressive  and  enterprising  of 
nations  they  also  show  what  we  can  endure.  A  man  who  has  de- 
veloped a  great  brain  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  his 
physical  system  and  yet  has  sufficient  vitality  to  live,  gives  evi- 
denoe  of  immense  resources  but  also  of  very  poor  judgment. 
A  woman  displays  a  lack  of  good  sense  in  torturing  her  waist  to 
develop  great  hips  and  bust.  If  she  still  continues  to  live,  we 
say  that  her  foolishness  is  an  evidence  of  gi*eat  physical 
strength,  not  ns  a  cause  but  as  showing  what  she  can  endure. 
And  so  it  is  with  our  tariff'-fostered  industries.  We  have  been 
able  to  raise  a  crop  of  milliouaii^es  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before ;  to  sink  an  immense  amount  of  capital  in  enterpiises 
that  should  never  have  been  started  ;  to  indulge  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant public  expenditures,  and  pay  extra  prices  for  many 
of  the  comforts  and  not  a  few  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  still 
prosper  as  a  nation. 

All  this  foolishness  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  our  abundant 
natural  resources  but  is  hanlly  a  cause  for  our  prosperity.  It'is 
a  law  of  nature  which  holds  iis  much  in  the  social  world  as  in 
the  physical  that  we  cannot,  by  artificial  stimulant,  develop  one 
part  to  great  extent  except  at  the  expense  of  other  parts.  When 
we  see  so  many  factories  closing  down  and  so  many  others  run- 
ning on  short  time  do  we  need  further  proof  that  we  have  over- 
done in  this  matter  of  **  encouraging  industry"  by  tariflf  bounties  t 
As  Joel  Benton  so  pertinently  asks,  * '  Is  it  industry  or  laziness  that 
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most  needs  encouragement  T  A  profitable  business  needs  no  en- 
conragement — an  unprofitable  one  deserves  none.  Is  it  the  busi- 
ness of  government  to  either  encourage  or  discourage  any  legitimate 
business  t "  Is  there  not  enough  enterprise  and  business  shrewd- 
ness in  Americans  to  start  up  industries  when  there  is  a  demand 
for  them  1  Are  Americans  so  stupid  as  to  need  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  show  them  hojr  to  invest  so  as  to  develop  our  natural 
resources!  The  assumption  "  that  without  this  extra  bounty  of 
a  protective  tariff  we  would  not  have  had  our  present  great  in- 
dustries" implies  all  this  and  more  :  it  implies  also  that  Ameri- 
can capitalists  will  not  invest  their  money  unless  they  are 
assured  of  a  chance  to  rob  their  customei-s  besides  making  a  fair 
profit  This  outrageous  slander  is  refuted  by  the  many  immense 
industries  now  in  operation  which  have  never  asked  nor  received 
favors  of  the  government.  And  we  are  warned  not  to  be  too 
sevei-e  with  those  who  do  obtain  such  favors.  To  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  take  such  advantage  and  expect  tliem  to 
refuse  is  expecting  to<j  much  of  weak  humanity.  Self  intei^est 
is  the  great  cause  of  action  throughout  society  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  business  world  if  we  attain  success.  And  the 
people  must  learn  where  lie  their  interests  and  demand  that  they 
be  respected. 

But  why  has  protection  never  given  Bussia  or  Italy  or  Mexico 
varied  industry  t  The  protectionist  trys  to  explain  such  condi- 
tions by  saying,  ''Oh,  such  countries  have  not  the  advantage  of 
great  natural  resources,  freedom  in  government,  or  the  intelli- 
gence, business  capacity,  and  tireless  energy  of  Americans." 
Ah  \  but  this  is  a  fatal  admission — fatal  to  the  theory  that 
"protection  is  the  cause  of  our  prosperity,"  for  if  something 
beside  a  protective  tariff  is  neoes.sary — such  as  natural  resonroes, 
good  government,  aud  an  intelligent  and  energetic  people,  is  it 
not  harehj  possible  that  these  things  are  the  cause  of  our  prosperity 
rather  than  monopoly  grants  or  restrictions  on  trade  f 

If  it  be  urged  that  *' encouraging  industries  by  tarifE^  makes 
more  work,"  the  question  arises,  do  we  want  more  icorJct  Are 
not  workmen  striving  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  rather  than 
create  more  work  T     Is  it  not  the  aim  of  all  science,  art,  and  in- 
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veatiou  to  save  labor  ;  to  accomplisb  resnits  wlt^'less  workT  If 
we  are  benefited  by  having  work  more  abnndiuit,  .tiren  all  snch 
things  mnst  be  au  injury  to  ns.  .  No,  it  is  not  '^oic^e  labor 
that  we  want,  but  more  of  the  products  of  labor.  TKefe  is  iio 
sncU  thing  as  "  labor  i\s  an  end  in  itself."  M'e  all  laboil  f^n-  cer- 
tain resolts  or  benefits,  so  the  question  of  the  policy  of  protec* 
tion  is  not  whether  it  makes  more  work  but  whether  it  gives. ri^' 
a  larger  or  smaller  share  in  the  product  of  work.  Do  protective* 
tariffs  cheajjen  or  increase  the  price  of  products,  do  they 
increase  or  lessen  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  wages  t  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  first  effect,  at  least,  if  they  have  any 
etfect  whatever^  is  to  increase  prices,  else  our  industries  are  not 
protected.  And  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  the  continued 
effect  mnst  be  the  same,  else  there  is  no  excuse  for  protection. 
If  **  prices  are  the  same  at  home  as  abroad/'  from  what  "  cheap 
goods  "  are  we  protected  t  It  is  not  to  the  poiut  to  assert  that 
'^e  prices  of  all  manufactured  goods  are  much  less  than  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.'  *  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  just  as  true 
in  free  trade  England  as  in  protection  America,  as  it  is  equally 
tme  in  industries  of  all  sorts  whether  **  protected'^  or  not.  A 
favorite  example  with  protectionists  of  the  cheapening  of  prod- 
note  by  protection  is  that  of  steel  rails.  Steel  rails  being  a  pro- 
tected article  and  now  selling  at  ^0  a  ton,  while  fitly  years  ago 
they  sold  for  five  times  that  amount,  it  is  held  that  the  tariff  did 
it  But  what  are  the  facts  f  In  1858  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  in- 
vented a  process  of  steel  making  that  so  cheapened  that  product 
that  it  could  be  used  for  many  things  before  impossible  because 
of  its  cost.  Steel  rails  could  be  made  for  about  one  half  the  former 
price.  Later  in  1875  came  the  Siemen-Martin  process  followed 
by  other  improvements  still  further  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Increased  knowledge  and  labor  saving  contrivances  re- 
duced the  price  of  steel  rails  as  it  has  so  many  other  products 
and  loiihotU  them  steel  rails  would  still  be  selling  at  $150.00  a 
ton,  even  mth  a  protective  tariff  of  1,000  per  cent. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  manufactured  goods  are 
cheaper  now  than  a  generation  ago,  bnt  whether  they  are  as 
cheap   now  as   tliey    would   be   if  protection   were  abolished  T 
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There  are  two.^^r*iye  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  this  question.  We 
can  compare  prf*€s  of  home  and  foreign  made  goods  or  we  can 
learn  whether  foreign  goods  paying  a  high  tariff  are  imported  or 
not  XHo^who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  prices 
here  ^yi'abroad  know  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  a  long  list 
of 'rnannfactnred  iirticles,  and,  as  all  men  ai^  free  traders  when 
/yjvjibg,  they  usually  take  advantage  of  this  difference  and  buy 
:'%Vvfcat  they  C4in  while  abroad.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
,/  abroad  to  learn  that  prices  here  are,  in  many  instances,  much 
liigher ;  we  need  but  look  at  the  record  of  importations.  We 
all  know  that>  as  a  rule^  home  and  foreign  made  goods  of  like 
quality  retail  at  practically  the  same  price.  If  it  were  other- 
wise one  would  not  be  sold,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stupid  Anglomaniacs,  the  American  people  have  enough  com- 
mon sense  to  buy  the  best  goods  for  the  least  money  regardless  of 
the  quastion  of  foreign  or  domestic  make.  So  long  a.s  foreign 
goods  continne  to  bo  imported  and  sold,  after  paying  the  duty, 
is  it  not  proved  thereby  that  like  goods  of  home  production  sell 
for  a  price  equal  to  the  foreign  price  pht8  the  duty  T  In  other 
words  does  it  not  demonstrate  that  the  entire  amount  of  the 
duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  home  products  if  the  market 
price  of  such  goods  allows  like  foreign  goo<ls  to  be  imported! 
Suppose  an  English  blanket  valued  at  $3.00  is  imported  paying 
a  duty  of  $3.00  (the  tariff  on  certain  grades  of  blankets  is  about 
100  per  cent),  it  must  sell  for  at  least  $6.00  plus  the  dealer's 
profit.  Xow  similar  blankets  made  here  must  sell  for  the  same 
Ijrice  else  the  English  goods  cannot  1^  sold.  If  the  price  of  the 
American  blanket  drops  below  such  price  importations  of  those 
goods  will  cease.  So  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  entire  amonut 
of  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  home  products,  we  have  but 
to  note  whether  or  not  we  ai'e  importing  similar  foreign  goods. 
The  I'oports  of  the  treasury  department  show  that  we  imported 
for  the  yeai'  ending  June  30,  1S92,  some  ^309,000,000  worth 
of  dutiable  goods  j  goods  competing  with  those  made  here. 
Fartlier,  that  daring  the  past  five  years  such  imports  have 
averaged  abont  ^470,000,000  a  year.  Evidently  oiu-  tariff  has 
ftUled  to  give  us  entire  control  of  our  *'home  market.-'     And 
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whyf  Because  we  cannot  have  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
and  raise  revenne  by  the  same  tariff.  Our  manniacturei's  are 
compelled  to  add  tlie  entire  amount  of  tlie  duty  to  a  jp^at  many 
products.  If  they  did  wo/,  the  dtity  would  Income  proliibitory, 
aud  if  importation  of  competing  goods  shonld  cease  we  would  be 
compelled  to  raise  revenue  by  taxing  goods  now  ou  the  free  list 
or  by  direct  taxation.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where  impor- 
tation has  ceased  because  the  price  of  hou^e  products  haa  fallen 
l)elow  the  price  of  foreign  goods  plus  the  duty.  In  1882  we  im- 
ported some  200,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  now  we  import  practically 
none.  Ten  years  ago  the  price  was  about  $5o  and  the  duty 
$28  a  ton,  now  they  are  quoted  at  $30  and  the  duty  is  but  $13  a 
ton.  In  1882  inq)ortation  continued  because  the  fall  amouot  of 
the  duty  was  added  to  the  price  of  the  home  product.  Now 
when  that  price  has  fallen  to  $5.00  less  than  English  rails  can  be 
placed  on  our  markets  duty  paid  we  find  imports  have  oeaised. 
This  also  shows  the  fallacj'  of  the  idea  that  **  high  duties  are 
neoeasarily  prohibitory  duties.'*  They  are,  only  when  but  part 
of  such  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  home  products,  but  a  lower 
rate  is  equally  as  effective  under  such  conditions.  The  tarilT  ou 
ordinary  glass  above  24x60  is  40  cents  a  square  foot,  and  as  such 
glass  sells  here  for  about  16  to  20  cents,  of  course  the  duty  is 
prohibitory.  The  tariff  on  wire  nails  is  from  2  to  4  cents  a 
pound.  Because  such  naiU  sell  here  for  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  Mr.  McKinley  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
"foreigner  pays  the  duty.'*  Does  the  foreign  nail-maker  love 
US  t»  the  extent  of  making  nails  (at  some  cost  surely),  bringing 
them  over  here  and  paying  our  government  2  or  4  cents  a  pound 
for  the  privilege  of  celling  them  to  us  at  2  cents  a  i>ound  or  less  t 
On  the  contrary,  do  not  such  conditions  prove  that  we  import  no 
8uch  goods,  aud  neither  we  nor  foreigners  have  any  chance  to 
pay  any  duties  to  the  government  ?  M^'or  McKinley's  talk 
about  the  ''foreigner  paying  the  duty"  is  somewhat  humorous 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  manufacturers  ai'e  allowed  a  drawback 
of  99  per  cent  of  duty  paid  on  materials^  provided  they  export 
the  finished  product 
Protectionists  continually  assume  that  trade  is  beneficial  only 
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to  the  seller,  that  we  are  gaiuei-s  when  we  sell  and  losers  when 
we  bny.  So  when  foreigners  complain  of  loss  on  account  of  our 
tariffs,  protectionists  at  once  infer  that  we  are  benefited, — that 
our  gain  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  loss.  This  would  be 
true  if  trade  were  highway  robbery.  When  a  thief  steals,  his 
gain  is  some  one^s  loss.  But  all  legitimate  trade  is  something 
entirely  different  It  is  pimply  an  exchange  of  prodacts  or 
valnea.  In  business  a  man  sells  because  he  can  make  a  profit, 
and  he  buys  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  In  selling,  his  profit  is 
the  margin  between  the  cost  price  and  selling  price.  In  baying 
his  profit  is  the  margin  between  the  price  which  he  paidy  and  the 
cost  price  of  making  for  himself,  which  he  was  wise  enough  not 
to  pay.  Primitive  man  may  have  been  able  to  live  without 
trading  with  his  fellows  but  trade  is  so  essential  to  oar  present 
civilization  that  a  great  majority  of  us  would  soon  perish  were 
we  denied  the  privilege  of  buying.  Now  foreign  trade  is  just  aa 
beneficial  as  any  other  trade  ;  so  if  we  buy  of  one  another, 
because  we  are  thereby  gainers,  we  buy  of  foreigners  for  the 
same  reason.  We  speak  of  our  trade  <w  a  nation  when  we  say 
"foreign  trade,''  but  we  must  remember  that  such  trade  is  simply 
the  sum  total  of  individual  exchanges  and  if  these  are  profitable 
our  whole  foreign  tnwle  must  also  be  profitable.  To  say  tJmt  in- 
dividual traders  may  be  gainers  but  that  the  sum  total  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  not  gainful  is  to  state  a  manifest  absurdity.  Is 
it  possible  to  add  up  individual  exchanges  of  profit  into  a  sum 
total  called  our  *^ foreign  trade'*  so  that  such  total  shall  repre- 
sent a  lossf 

Bnt  the  most  amazing  assumption  of  protectionists  is  that 
"protection  gives  or  maintains  high  wages.*'  The  CMca<jo 
Tribune^  the  leading  Eepublican  organ  of  the  Northwest,  has 
ceased  to  make  any  other  argument^  but  continues  to  reiterate 
that  "protection  insures  high  wages"  and  "free  trade  means 
the  reduction  of  our  standard  of  wages  and  of  living  to  the 
stjindard  of  Enrope."  It  admits  that  the  tariflf  increases  prices  ; 
thns  it  says :  "The  fact  remains  that  nearly  all  the  competitive 
goods  made  in  Europe  may  be,  and  are,  ofiered  for  sale  much 
below  the  prices  asked  for  similar  goods  in  this  country,"     It 
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pres  as  the  reason,  the  liigh  cost  of  labor  liere.  Xow,  Id  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  **  standard"  of  wages  here!  The  wages 
of  a  coal  miner  or  of  a  mill  snperintemlent  ?  Is  oar  ** standard" 
of  living  that  of  a  cheap  lodging  house  or  of  a  Vanderbilt 
mansion  ?  What  is  the  European  *' standard'-  of  wages  ;  those 
of  England  or  Italy f  A  ** standard"  implies  some  fixed 
amoant.  Is  there  any  such  thing  anywhere  a-s  a  standard  of 
wages  or  a  standard  of  living!  We  all  know  of  a  standard  of 
weight  or  of  measure ;  but  is  it  not  the  greatest  nonsense  to 
talk  of  a  standard  of  anything  that  varies  as  do  wages!  A 
''standard"  of  wages  is  as  much  a  fiction  as  that  convenient 
nonentity  *^  pauper  labor."  It  seems  to  have  never  occurred  to 
protectionists  that  '^  paupers  are  those  who  do  not  labor  but  are 
supported  by  those  who  do."  We  nee<l  not  go  to  Europe  to 
find  such  as  these  and  we  need  not  look  through  our  poorhooses 
to  find  our  most  expensive  "paupers." 

But  what  of  this  assertion  that  "we  cannot  compete  with 
Europe  because  of  our  higher  rate  of  wage^"  !  If  that  be  true, 
the  nation  with  the  lowest  priced  labor  should  be  our  sharpest 
competitor.  But  is  such  the  case  !  Do  we  fear  the  competition 
of  Mexico,  Kussia,  or  India!  If  so-called  "  pauper  labor"  is  our 
most  dreaded  competitor^  these  aie  the  nations  whose  compe- 
tition would  be  most  dangerous.  Oa  the  contrary,  is  not  Eng- 
land, whose  factory  labor  is  the  best  paid  of  Europe,  our  chief 
competitor!  Italy  "protects"  herself  from  the  better  paid 
labor  of  France  and  Germany,  who  in  turn  protect  themselves 
from  the  yet  higher  priced  labor  of  England,  while  England 
fears  no  competition  but  that  of  the  United  States  with  its  still 
higher  priced  labor.  What  does  all  this  go  to  prove!  Simply 
that  high  priced  labor,  as  a  rule,  is  the  cheapest  labor  because 
the  most  effective.  Those  who  have  traveled  in  countries  where 
labor  is  supposed  to  be  cheap,  becnuso  low  priced,  have  noted  the 
filct  that  surh  lalwr  was  usually  not  worth  the  small  price  paid  j 
considering  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  American  workman 
receives  higher  wages  than  the  European  because  he  produces 
more  and  therefore  earns  more.  But  the  question  of  our  com- 
peting with  Europe  is  not  a  question  of  wages,  but,  as  far  as 
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labor  is  couoerued,  is  a  queetion  of  labor  cost ;  or  the  proportion 
that  the  cost  for  labor  bears  to  the  entire  cost  of  prodactioa.  It 
is  qtiite  possible  for  high  wages  to  exist  with  a  relatively  low 
labor  cost.  lu  fact  it  has  i*epeatedly  been  demonstrated  that  the 
cost  for  labor  per  pound,  per  ton,  or  per  yard  of  product,  is  less 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England ;  also,  that  such  cost  is  leas 
in  England  than  on  the  continent,  proving  that,  as  a  rule,  labor 
cost  is  less  as  wages  become  higher. 

But  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  American  workman  is 
more  intelligent,  ingenious,  and  effective  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  Does  intelligence  need  to  Ije  assisted  t-o  com- 
pete with  ignorance  t  Do  the  strong  fear  the  weak,  the  quick 
and  energetic  fear  the  lazy  and  stupid!  After  a  century  of 
achievement  which  astonishes  the  Old  World,  are  we  ready  to 
admit  that  we  fear  the  competition  of  Europe  or  any  countries 
whatever  T  If  protection  has  given  us  high  wage  rate,  we  are 
bound  to  ask  why  has  it  not  given  the  Mexican  workman  high 
wages  T  Mexic-o  has  a  tariff  that  averages  about  S4  per  cent  on 
dutiable  imports  and  there  are  few  workmen  who  receive  as 
much  afi  81.00  per  day.  Many  get  only  50  cents  and  not  a  few 
25  cents  and  less  per  day.  Why  does  not  protection  give  high 
wages  in  Mexico t  Is  the  climate  too  warm?  Well,  go  over  to 
Bussia  where  cold  weather  is  abundant.  Russia  has  nearly  as 
high  a  tariff  as  Mexico,  the  policy  of  protection  being  applied 
more  generally  than  here,  even  to  the  prohibition  by  law  of 
importing  or  exporting  at  certain  times.  Why  do  not  the 
Russian  workmen  receive  high  wages  f  They  receive  even  leas 
than  those  of  Mexico.  Russia  is  an  immense  region  rich  in 
natural  resources.  WTiy  is  it  that  protection  is  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  Russian  people  from  starving  by  the  thousands,  to  say 
nothing  of  giving  them  a  fair  rate  of  wagest  Germany  and 
Prance  are  both  partially  committetl  to  the  policy  of  protection. 
AVTiy  are  the  rates  of  wages  in  thew  conntries  invariably  less 
than  in  England  where  the  protective  policy  is  entirely  abol- 
ished f  If  the  statement  is  true  '*that  protection  gives  ua  high 
wages,"  is  it  possible  for  the  revenue  to  be  true  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  t    Is  it  possible  for  protection   to  give  us  high 
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wagee  and  cause  a  low  rate  of  wages  in  Bassia  or  Mexico?  Or 
is  it  not  more  probable  that  protection  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  rate  of  wages  f  In  fact  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  no  more  than  the  transit  of  Venus  or  the  positiou  of 
the  moons  of  Jupiter.  But  though  protection  does  not  affect 
the  rate  of  wages  it  does  attect  the  purchaainfj  potoer  of  wages, 
which  is  after  all  the  i*eal  wages  of  labor.  And  it  always  affecta 
tJie  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  a  certain  way — namely,  by  re- 
diicinff  it.  Protection  may  or  may  not  "  enable"  an  employer  to 
pay  high  wages,  but  it  always  **  enables"  (by  way  of  compulsion) 
the  workman  to  pay  high  prices.  Protection  compels  a  work- 
man to  work  a  week  to  pay  for  a  coat  that  might  otherwise  be 
bought  for  three  days*  labor.  Protection  compels  us  to  pay 
higher  freight  and  passenger  rates  because  it  has  artificially 
raised  the  cost  of  railroad  and  steamship  building  and  of  rail- 
way rolling  stock.  By  increasing  the  cost  of  building  material 
it  makes  home  building  more  expensive  and  increases  rente. 
Wages  are  higher  here  than  formerly  but  the  same  is  true  in 
England.  If  protection  has  caused  such  advance  here,  what 
produced  a  like  result  there  T  Is  it  not  probable  that  similar 
causes  have  produced  similar  results  in  both  countries  regard- 
loss  of  any  tariff  policy!  In  admitting  that  wages  have  ad- 
vanced we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  labor.  While  the 
latter  has  increased  in  many  cases  a  hundred-fold,  wages  have 
increased  but  a  small  per  cent  and  no  one  realizes  this  fact  more 
fully  than  the  workingmen  themselves.  Labor,  while  granting 
to  ite  child,  caj)ital,  its  full  reward,  realizes  that  the  owners  of 
that  child,  the  capitalists,  claim  more  than  their  due  share. 
And  as  he  more  fully  comprehends  the  question,  the  wage  earner 
will  see  that  the  owner  of  capital  is  always  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  his  own  interests  and  needs  not  the  assistance  of 
government.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  men  of  wealth 
have  an  advantage  over  the  wage  earner ;  why  add  to  such  ad- 
vantage by  legislation  ?  We  feel  sure  that  the  next  national  ad- 
ministration should  and  will  materially  change  our  tariflf  policy. 

Edwlv  Mead. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  STATE 

BY  HON.   MARRIOTT  BE03HT8. 

**  "1  T  7HAT  agency  ought  tli©  farmer  to  have  in  the  govem- 
V  V  ment  of  the  country  T "  Evidently  the  rank  held  by 
any  class  among  the  controlling  forces  of  society  depends  chiefly 
upon  their  numerical  preponderance,  their  intellectual  superior- 
ity, and  tlie  vigor  with  which  tJiey  employed  their  advantages 
in  the  control  of  others.  Farmers  might  exercise  enormous 
power  in  the  direction  of  public  aifaini  if  they  chose  to  unite 
their  activities  to  a  common  end. 

Local  self-government  had  its  origin  in  the  institutions  of 
farmers  long  before  the  birth  of  cities ;  our  3axon  ancestors  cre- 
ated the  models  on  which  were  formed  the  representative  insti- 
tutions which  at  length,  under  the  modifying  influence  of 
environment,  developed  into  the  splendid  system  of  free  govern- 
ment under  which  we  now  live  in  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
anion  of  individual  freedom,  local  independence,  and  national 
control. 

Wliile  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  credit  for  the 
establishment  of  our  popular  form  of  government^  and  are 
largely  instrumental  in  keeping  it  free— yet  they  are  exercising 
with  the  lapse  of  time  a  diminishing  share  of  power  in  its  ad- 
ministnition. 

The  growth  of  cities,  the  increase  of  urban  population,  and 
the  multiplication  of  trades  and  pursuits,  which  diversify  in- 
terests and  employments,  produce  an  increasing  ratio  of  con- 
sumers to  producers  of  food  products,  and  make  the  luce  for 
numerical  ascendency  inevitably  a  losing  one  to  the  farmer. 

Farmers  have  been  held  in  high  respect  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, and  their  title  is  valid  to  the  highest  rank  in  honor  and 
dignity.     Tlie  agencies  by  which  the  farmer  impi-esses  his  per- 
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aooalfty  upon  the  comiuuuity  are  chiefly  the  ballot  and  public 
opinion.  The  ballot  is  the  trustiest  of  all  weapons  when  wisely 
used,  and  the  deadliest  of  all  when  drawn  against  the  State  by 
ignorant  or  venal  hands.  The  failure  of  the  ballot  to  yield  the 
largest  measure  of  usefulness  possible  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  popular  suffrage  is  due  to  two  causes :  the  tendency 
of  good  men  to  neglect  its  use  and  the  proneness  of  bad  men  to 
its  abuse. 

We  ought  to  make  intelligence  and  rectitude  as  universal  as 
the  ballot.  This  is  a  harvest  which  invites  the  sickles  of  the 
farmers ;  yet  they  are  not  always  on  hand  when  need  is  greatest. 
Their  great  sin  in  this  matter,  which  I  set  before  them  in  the 
crimson  livery  of  its  real  turpitude^  is  their  indifference  to  the 
results  of  the  primary  organization  of  political  power  in  their 
community. 

The  existing  modes  of  political  management^  the  state  of 
political  morals,  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  upon  which  the 
community  and  crafty  play ;  and  the  corruptibility  of  the 
vicious  are  conditions  which  imperiously  demand  the  presence 
of  every  intelligent  patriotic  farmer  at  the  primary  meetings  of 
his  party.  These  in  a  large  degree  govern  the  State,  yet  they 
may  be  made,  by  the  al>sence  of  the  best  and  the  presence  of  the 
worst  men,  the  veriest  travesty  on  popular  rule.  There  is  no 
point  along  great  waterways  of  political  i>ower  which  carry  the 
influences,  that  make  or  mar  the  state,  where  human  control  is 
BO  effective  as  at  the  source. 

Farmers  are  willing  to  accuse  of  corruption  those  who  attend 
primaries  and  sell  their  votes  for  a  dollar,  but  are  quick  to  re- 
sent the  imputation  of  their  own  wrong  in  withholding  their 
ballot  for  as  much  advantage  as  sums  up  the  value  of  the  few 
hours'  work  they  do  when  they  ought  to  be  performing  a  public 
duty.  The  difference  between  selling  your  vote  to  the  wrong 
candidate  and  withholding  it  from  the  right  one  for  an  advan- 
tage to  yourself  is  uot  so  great  as  some  suppose.  One  is  called 
corruption,  the  other  is  a  culpable  neglect  of  duty  which  inures 
to  wrong  results,  and  in  its  consequences  may  be  as  harmful  to 
the  state  as  corruption  itself.     It  gives  supremacy  to  forces  least 
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fit  to  govern.  It  suppresses  the  best  and  advances  the  worst 
men  in  the  commuuity.  It  gives  faithless  servants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  neglect  the  public  service  and  cormpt  cues  the  cbance 
to  debauch  it.  It  clothes  incapacity  with  respectability  by 
official  positions  in  which  it  masquerades  as  the  people's  choice. 
It  fills  legislative  assemblies  with  incapables  who  crowd  our 
statnte  books  with  costly  records  of  human  folly.  Thus  by  the 
farmer's  omission  the  State  suffers,  the  government  falls  into 
disrepute,  the  public  service  is  rendered  inefficient,  its  honor 
tarnished,  its  power  enfeebled,  its  interests  stricken,  its  adminis- 
tration corrupted,  and  its  glory  dimmed.  When  we  look  at 
these  consequences  in  cluster  we  realize  how  appalling  they  are. 

Contemplating  society  as  a  m^^terious  loom  in  which  the 
shuttle  of  individnal  character,  winged  by  myriad  personalities, 
bearing  threads  of  every  hue  and  color,  flies  to  and  fro,  building 
up  the  viiri-colored  web  in  forms  and  figures,  which  constitute  the 
standiirds  of  opinion  and  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  it  is 
easily  seen  how  important  is  the  coloriug  contributed  to  that 
wearing  by  so  conspicnous  a  body  of  citizens  as  the  farmers. 

Character,  intelligence,  and  courage  are  the  farmer's  means  of 
impressing  his  personality  upon  the  community.  Whatever 
other  qualities  a  man  may  have  in  his  moral  tool  chest  these  are 
handles  that  fit  them  all.  A  man  of  character  puts  conscience 
in  his  work.  AVhen  Cromwell  wanted  a  regiment  of  superior 
fighters  he  called  for  men  who  could  put  conscience  in  their 
fighting.  The  i^esul t  was  the  famous  I ronsides  Begi ment. 
Farmers,  of  all  men,  ought  to  possess  character.  There  is  no 
command  laid  upon  them  to  be  rich  or  learned,  but  they  must  be 
honest.  Their  situation  invites  it,  their  intercourse  with  nature 
promotes  it.  God's  myriad  ministers  of  truth  are  speaking 
hourly  to  them  in  the  voice  of  the  field,  the  woods,  and  the  air. 
They  see  no  base  deceit  in  nature's  converse  with  them  in  taking 
the  seed  and  returning  the  harvest.  They  hear  no  lie  &om  the 
ceaseless  tongue  whioii  warble  the  music  of  nature's  snblime 
symphonies.  They  live  and  move  in  a  glorious  temple  of  truth 
and  beauty,  where  ever}'  inspiration  is  uplifting  and  every  in- 
fluence IS  ennobling. 
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Tlie  forces  of  civiliwUion  are  opening  new  fields  for  the  play 
of  intelligence,  llie  scope  of  knowledge  that  enabled  the 
farmer  fifty  years  ago  to  hold  his  rank  among  the  agencies  of 
society  and  keep  a  touch  of  elbow  with  the  marching  colamn  of 
progress,  now  with  the  increased  compleiity  of  our  social  and 
industrial  mechanism — with  the  multitude  of  new  instrumentali- 
ties for  human  progress  which  are  springing  from  the  teeming 
womb  of  our  civilization  would  leare  him  far  behind,  a  hopeless 
and  despairing  loser  in  the  race  for  power  and  supremacy.  The 
time  hafi  come  when  the  farmer  must  mix  more  brains  with  his 
soil.  Modern  facilities  for  transportation  have  annihilated 
distance  and  revolutionized  agriculture.  Tlie  problem  of  cx)m- 
petition  in  its  production  of  the  cereals  is  solved  against  the 
eastern  farmers.  Whether  the  cattle  growing  interest  will  yet 
suocumb  to  the  dressed  beef  syndicates  of  the  west  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  driven  from  the  fields  of  grain  and  cattle  produc- 
tion, the  farmers  of  the  east  most  discover  some  new  mode  of 
tickling  the  earth  to  make  it  laugh  a  more  bountiful  hai*ve6t 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  secure.  There  is  wealth  in 
the  soil  for  those  who  know  how  to  get  it  out  \Vlio  will 
discover  the  Alladin*s  magic  ring  to  work  the  miracle?  The 
possibilities  imprisone<l  in  an  acre  of  ground  have  not  yet  been 
fathomed.  Who  will  find  the  plummet  to  sound  these  depths! 
Intensive  farming  may  be  the  "open  sesame"  to  this  treasure 
house.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  intelligence  alono  can 
make  conquests  in  this  field.  Here  knowledge  is  power.  The 
farmer  must  know  his  soil  as  the  paiuter  his  pigments.  He 
mnst  understand  the  markets.  They  are  as  sensitive  as  the 
prairie  flower,  that  folds  its  i>etals  at  tJie  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
Knowledge  can  anticipate  their  fluctuations  and  either  escape 
their  consequences  or  profit  by  the  advantages.  In  the  present 
stat^of  the  farmer^s  knowledge,  the  domain  of  certainty  in  his 
operations  is  extremely  limited,  but  it  abuts  upon  a  vast  region 
of  ignorance  dedicated  heretofore  to  conjecture  and  experiments. 
Armed  with  weapons  which  science  will  soon  put  in  his  hands, 
he  must  invade  these  outlying  provinces  and  annex  them  to  the 
domain  of  certitude,  in  which  staple  and  uniform  results  can  be 
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produced  with  BCieutific  exactness,  if  he  would  continue  to  thrive 
by  the  plow. 

There  is  need  of  greater  intelligence  among  farmers  to  enable 
tliem  to  take  their  part  in  grappling  with  the  mighty  qneetions, 
which  in  the  near  future  may  subject  to  the  severest  test  the 
wisdom  of  our  institutions  and  our  capacity  for  their  successful 
management.  Among  those  problems  are  the  labor  question,  the 
laud  question,  municipal  governmeutfi,  corporate  power,  the 
perils  of  socialism,  immigration,  wealth,  and  our  politics. 

The  stupendous  stake  the  farmer  has  in  public  order  makes  it 
his  duty  to  qualify  himself  to  render  effective  aid  in  maintain- 
ing it  I  build  a  great  hope  upon  the  rural  communities,  where 
fresh  air,  pure  blood,  and  good  morals  unite  in  preserving  the 
physiciil  and  intellectual  vigor  of  the  citizens.  These  communi- 
ties must  be  the  breakwaters  to  protect  our  institutions  in  case 
the  fountains  of  discontent  should  overflow,  and  the  bitter 
waters  of  anarchy  swell  in  rolling  floods  from  our  great  cities, 
the  ceuters  of  population,  and  the  "storm  centers  of  our  civili- 
zation.'' 

Maertott  Brosixts. 
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AMERICAN  RECIPROCITY  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS. 


BY  SAMUEL  H.    OAV18,    A.   M. 


SINCE  the  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  this  country 
has  a<lopt€d  no  policy  with  reference  to  foreign  nations 
which  hiis  given  Ruch  beneficent  rosulta  as  the  doctrine  of  reci- 
procity. The  reciprocity  policy  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
single  individual  nor  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tlie 
success  of  any  political  party.  It  is  simply  an  endeavor  to 
apply  the  golden  rule  to  comnaerce  ;  to  persnade  our  neighbors 
to  make  concessions  in  favor  of  our  producta  in  return  for  the 
conC'essions  we  have  already  made  in  favor  of  theirs;  to  secure 
for  the  firmer  and  manufacturer  of  the  United  States  some 
advantages  that  their  rivals  in  other  countries  may  not  enjoy, 
and  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers  in  other 
American  nations  by  reducing  the  cost  of  certain  merchandise 
of  which  they,  by  reason  of  the  high  duties  imposed  n]K>n  it,  are 
in  a  great  meiisure  deprived. 

The  endeavor  of  the  Uuited  States  to  extend  the  export  ti*ade 
in  the  Latin-American  republics  and  colonies  by  means  of  reci- 
procity treaties  was  commenced  in  1882.  The  doctrine  of 
reciprocity  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  Central  and  South 
American  states.  On  account  of  the  geographical  and  political 
positions  of  the  Uuited  States  and  Mexico,  it  was  thought  that 
their  commercial  welfare  justified  certjun  mutual  concessions 
with  reference  to  custom  duties.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
the  republic  of  Mexico^  under  wliich  certain  merchandise  from 
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the  Uaited  States  was  to  l>e  admitted  free  of  duties  iuto  Mexico, 
and  certain  products  of  that  country  were  to  be  admitted  free 
into  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  never 
carried  into  effect  l>eciinse  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  year  1884,  President  Arthur,  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  appointed  a  commission  *^  to  ascertain  the  best  modes 
of  securing  more  intimat<3  international  and  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  several  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America.''  Subsequently  this  commiasion  visited  the 
several  American  republics  with  instructions  to  ascertain  by  in- 
quiry the  opinions  of  the  merchants  actually  engaged  in  tnwle 
concerning  the  most  practicable  meatus  of  promoting  commerce 
with  the  United  States;  to  cx)ufer  with  tlie  several  govcrnmeutfl 
as  to  the  tidvisfibility  of  holding  an  international  American  con- 
ference, and  obtain  their  views  as  to  what  topics  should  be 
discussed  at  such  a  gathering  \  and  to  initiate  reciprocity 
treaties  similar  to  those  already  arranged  with  Mexico  and 
Spain  with  such  of  the  American  republics  as  desired  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  that  purpose.  This  commission  made  its 
report,  and  with  a  single  exception  the  governments  visited 
expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
the  United  States,  and  in  several  instances  a  definite  understand- 
ing was  reached.  The  commission  recommended  that  an  inter- 
national conference  be  held  at  Washington  to  which  all  the 
republics  visited  had  consented  to  send  delegates,  and  a  number 
of  topics  for  consideration  were  submitted.  A  1)111  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  the  lOtli  of  May,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  and  ten  days  later 
it  became  a  law  without  the  approval  of  the  president.  On  tbe 
13th  of  the  following  July,  cai-ryiug  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  an  invitation  was  issued  by  Mr.  Bayard,  then  secretary 
of  state,  to  the  governments  of  Mexico,  C<;ntral  and  South 
America,  Hayti,  and  Satito  Domingo  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  2d  of  October,  1889. 
Among  other  topics  announced  for  discussion  was,  '^Measures 
toward  the  formation   of  an   American  customs  union,  under 
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-which  the  trade  of  the  American  nations  with  each  other  shall, 
6o  far  as  i)oafiibIe  and  profitable,  be  promoted."  At  the  meeting 
of  the  eoufereuoe  this  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
which,  after  careful  consideration,  reported  that  the  system  of 
taxation  and  the  condition  of  the  pablic  i*evenues  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  made  snch  a  customs  union  as  had  been 
proposed,  that  is,  a  free  interchange  of  merchandise,  impracti- 
cable, but  recommended  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties 
embracing  mutnal  concessions,  so  far  as  conld  Ije  done  without 
impairing  the  revenues  necessary  to  sustain  their  several  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine,  secretary  of  state, 
hande<l  this  report  and  recommendation  to  ihe.  president,  who 
on  the  same  day  transmitted  a  message  to  CongreKs,  urging  upon 
that  body  the  advisability  and  wisdom  of  nmking  some  pro- 
vision in  the  then  pending  tariff  bill  by  which  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  gain  material  luivantiige  in  opening  South  and 
Central  American  imirkets  to  our  manufactured  products.  A 
reciprocity  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  was  proposed  which 
autiiorized  the  president  to  dcclaie  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
free  and  open  to  the  products  of  any  nation  on  the  American 
hemisphere  whenever  and  as  long  as  such  nation  should  admit 
free  to  its  ports  the  agricultural  products  and  certain  manufac- 
tured merchandise  of  this  country.  This  was  a  positive  propo- 
sition, making  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  and  the 
retention  of  other  tropical  products  on  the  free  list  dependent 
and  contingent  upon  the  granting  of  equivalent  concessions  in 
favor  of  the  products  of  the  United  StJites.  This  amendment 
was  not  accepted  by  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  tiie 
TTonse  of  Representatives.  Tt  was  afterwards  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Hale,  where  it  received  more  favorable 
consideration.  In  support  of  this  ameudmeut  it  was  urged  that 
it  would  be  folly  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  remove  the 
duty  on  sugar  without  requiring  corresponding  concessions  from 
the  sugar  growing  nations  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  products  of  the  United  States.  Other  reciprocity 
amendments  to  the  tariff  bill  were  proposed,  among  which  was 
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one  which  instead  of  autlioriziiig  the  prceident  to  romove  the 
duties  on  sugar  aiid  other  productn  of  South  American  states  in 
caae  reciprocal  concessions  were  made  in  favor  of  the  United 
Stntes,  authorized  him  to  restore  them  if  such  concessions  were 
not  jnadc.  Reciprocity  was  introduced  into  the  McKiuley  tariff 
bill,  and  is  known  as  section  three  of  that  bill.  This  amend- 
ment was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  those  who  favored 
the  absolute  and  unconditional  re]>eal  of  the  sugar  tariff,  and 
those  who  desired  to  confer  upon  the  executive  a  discretionary 
power  to  use  that  special  duty  as  a  leverage  in  negotiating  for 
new  and  wider  markets  for  our  products.  The  argument  used 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  reciprocity  was  tliat  this  government 
at  different  times  rei)ealed  duties  on  gi^eafc  foreign  products, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  repeal  might  have  been  used  to  induce 
foreign  governments  to  reduce  their  duties  on  our  products. 
We  had  given  up  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  and  hist  of  all  and  most 
important,  we  had  given  up  sugar  ;  and  never  before  in  giving 
up  any  of  these  had  we  sought  to  acxjnire  any  atlvantages  with 
the  countries  producing  these  articles  in  retnrn.  Their  tjiriffs 
on  our  products  had  continued  as  great  as  ever,  and  in  some 
cajsc«  had  been  iucreafiod.  The  time  had  now  come  when  we 
were  to  try  to  retrace  our  steps  and  get  back  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages we  had  parted  with  so  readily. 

Negotiations  were  at  once  opened  with  Brazil,  having  as  their 
object  the  consummation  of  a  treaty  securing  reciprocal  favors 
by  both  governments.  For  ten  years  preceding  1890  this 
country  had  received  goods  from  Brazil  valued  at  >502,547,258 
and  had  sent  back  only  $83,432,567.  The  balance  of  ♦419,114,- 
701  against  us  had  l>een  paid  to  Brazil  in  money,  which  had 
gone  to  purchase  English,  French,  and  German  pro<luctB  which 
the  Brazilians  needed  and  which  this  nation  ought  to  have  sent 
them  instead  of  the  gold  which  they  mailc  ns  pay.  The  chief 
products  sent  to  us  by  Bnizil  are  c>offee,  rubber,  hides,  and 
sugar.  All  thc^i;  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  with  the  cxccptiou 
of  sugar,  which,  by  the  tariff  of  18fK),  was  pructicsilly  so  ad- 
mitted. On  the  oUier  hand,  Brazil  imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon 
almost  every  one  of  oiu*  products,  and  ever  since  1872,  when  the 
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duty  was  removed  from  coffee,  oar  miaisters  had  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  i;et  some  coDcessions  to  American  products  from  the 
Braziliau  government  as  a  compensation  for  the  free  admission 
of  coffee  from  that  country.  It  was  not  until  the  power  con- 
ferred on  the  president  to  roimpose  dnties  on  coffee,  hides,  and 
sugar,  that  the  government  of  Brazil  realized  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  tariff  laws  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  not  long  bo- 
fore  an  arrangement  was  concluded  under  which  the  Brazilian 
government  authorized  the  lulmission  into  it^  ports,  free  of  all 
dnties,  of  the  products  of  the  farms  and  mines  of  the  United 
Statej^  all  forms  of  machiuery  aud  railway  supjilies,  agricultural 
implements,  labor-saving  machinery  j  while  wearing  apparel, 
preserved  meiits,  fruits  aud  vegetables,  lard,  lumber,  furniture, 
Wiigons  and  carriages  were  to  be  admitted  at  a  rate  of  duty 
twenty-five  i>er  cent  less  than  that  imposed  ujK)n  similar  articles 
imported  from  other  coantries.  Brazil  has  been  in  a  constant 
ferment  and  state  of  revolution  since  the  ti*eiUy  was  concluded 
and  therefore  the  conditions  tinder  which  trade  has  been  carried 
on  were  largely  against  the  transaction  of  a  large  amount  of 
business,  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  our  export  tnwle  with  that 
country  has  increased  in  the  eight  months  immediately  after  the 
reciprocity  treaty  was  signed  $2,000,000,  compared  with  the  cor- 
i*csi>onding  trade  in  the  previous  year,  which  up  to  that  time 
w;ifi  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  trade  with  Brazil.  Con- 
sidering all  the  conditions  uuder  which  this  increased  trade  has 
taken  phuxs  it  would  indicate  tliat  the  United  States  under  this 
arrangement  will  maintain  a  trade  with  Brazil  which  in  the  near 
futui-e  must  bring  our  exportatious  quite  or  nearly  equal  to  our 
impoitatious  from  that  country. 

A  treaty  similar  to  the  one  concluded  with  Brazil  was  made 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Hon.  John  AV.  Foster,  representing 
the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  government  of  Spain  acting  for 
her  American  colonies,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  passage  of 
the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  tariff  bill  brought  the  sugar 
producer  of  Cuba  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  new  ad- 
vantages should  be  g^ven  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  by 
him  or  he  should  see  his  own  industry  ruined  and  his  plantation 
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abandoued.  The  Sptuimb  authorities  at  fit*st  told  our  negotiators 
that  Spaiu  aud  Cuba  expected  the  benefit  of  free  sugar  without 
being  obliged  to  give  anything  in  return,  but  when  they  were 
a&sured  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  would  carry  the 
law  into  execution  in  good  faith,  the  Spauish  government  at 
once  entered  upon  the  negotiation  of  an  arrangement  which  cul- 
minated in  a  treaty.  The  treaties  with  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba, 
aud  Porto  Rico  did  not  go  into  force  until  the  first  of  September, 
and  there  has  been  little  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  value,  but 
the  increase  in  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  those 
oountries  since  that  time  has  been  very  satisfactory.  During 
the  four  months  since  these  troatie-s  wont  into  effect^  the  domestic 
exports  to  Cuba  were  $7,063,222,  an  increase  of  $2,247,1  i>.3  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1890.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1891,  aloue  this  increase  amounted  to  $848,561,  wlule  the  average 
monthly  iucrease  was  !!S5(>2,000.  The  merchandise  imported  at 
Havana  alone  from  the  United  States  diiring  these  four  mouths 
was  valued  at  $4,669,220  as  against  $2,137, 170  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  On  the  first  of  January  the 
duty  on  fiour  impoi*ted  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  was 
abolished.  The  result  shows  the  benefit  of  a  reciprocity  treaty- 
During  the  month  of  January,  1S91,  there  were  imported  into 
Havana  2,720  hags  of  fiour  from  the  United  States  and  38,439 
bags  from  Spain.  During  the  mouth  of  January,  1892,  there 
were  imported  into  Havana  62,371  bags  of  floor  from  the  United 
8tat4.*s  and  none  from  Spain.  During  the  month  of  January, 
1891,  there  wei*c  imported  into  all  the  ports  of  Cuba  from  the 
United  States  9,234  bags  of  fiour.  During  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1892,  67,478  bags  of  flour  were  imported — an  increase  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  per  cent  The  exports  to  Porto  Rico 
during  the  four  months  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  went  into 
effect  were  valued  at  $973,690  an  increase  of  $286,212  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1890. 

Treaties  have  also  been  negotiated  with  the  republics  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Costa  Bica  and  Nicaragua,  and 
with  commissioners  from  the  British  colonies  of  Jamaica,  Trini- 
dad, Barbadoes,  Guiana^  the  Leeward  and  the  Windward  Islands. 
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A  treaty  was  also  niado  with  Goriuany  under  the  provisions  of 
which,  in  consideration  for  the  free  admission  of  her  beet  engar 
into  the  United  States,  the  a^icultnral  productfi  from  this 
country  are  to  be  admitted  into  German  ports  at  largely  reduced 
rates  of  duty.  Other  and  further  arrangements  of  the  same 
character  are  in  progress  with  other  American  republics  and 
coloniefj,  affording  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  their  products  into  the  markets 
of  the  southern  zones  under  advantages  that  are  not  enjoyed  and 
cannot  be  obtained  by  their  European  rivals.  During  the  early 
jmrt  or  the  year  1 802  the  president  gave  ofRcial  notice  to  the  coun- 
tries that  have  negotiated  treaties  that  uuless  eiiuivaleut  couces 
sions  were  made  by  them  in  favor  of  duties  on  merchandise  from 
this  couutry  on  the  15th  of  March^  1892,  he  should  Invoke  the 
autliority  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  restore  the  duty  upon  coffee, 
hides,  and  otlier  articles  from  them  that  are  now  on  the  free.  list. 
This  act  of  retaliation  will  chiefly  affect  Venezuela  coffee,  which 
we  imported  to  the  value  of  aboot  1110,000,000  last  year. 

By  assiduous  and  unremitting  efforts  the  government  has  ob- 
tained advantages  for  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  which 
they  are  able  to  enjoy  at  their  pleasure.  However,  many  serious 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  tnxde  remain,  which  must  be  over- 
come by  individual  enterprise  and  intelligeuce.  The  best  results 
from  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
enlistment  of  all  the  energies  of  mercantile  and  manafacturing 
genius.  By  arrangements  already  negotiated,  a  population  of 
more  than  17,000,000  people  have  been  enabled  to  purchase 
the  products  of  the  United  States  at  prices  very  largely  below 
what  they  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  pay,  but  to  place 
these  products  within  their  reach  is  the  proviuoe  of  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  the  government.  European  merchants  and 
manafacturers  by  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  consumers  iu  Central  and  3outh  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  have  gained  and  got  control  of  a  large 
and  lucrative  market,  by  granting  liberal  credits,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  retire  from  the  field  without  a  struggle.  The  annual 
imports  of  the  Latin-American  countries  average  (600,000,000 
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and  of  these  we  have  generally  famished  about  ten  per  oent 
The  annnal  exports  of  these  same  ooantriea  average  about  ^00,* 
000,000  and  of  these  we  bought  last  year  1^00,000,000,  or  about 
thirty-three  per  ceut.  These  conditions  are  reversed  in  their 
commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  aim  of  the 
scheme  of  reciprocity  is  to  reverse  the  existing  conditions,  and 
cause  our  neighbors  to  look  to  us  for  those  things  which  we  have 
and  which  they  need.  By  the  development  of  this  principle  our 
industries  will  be  quickened  and  stimulated  and  our  oommerce 
will  be  extended  and  enlarged.  Senator  Hale  in  the  United 
States  senate,  when  advocating  the  usefulness  of  the  measure, 
said,  '* Reciprocity  means  more  products  and  more  manufactures 
here  and  more  sales  abroad."  Its  helpfulness  and  beneficent  re- 
sults have  already  become  apparent,  and  now  it  remains  for  an 
enlightened  and  educated  nation  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
field  of  opportunity  which  has  been  opened  before  it  .  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  party  prejudice  and  political  strife  will 
not  jeop;irdize  the  reciprocal  arrangements  entered  into  with 
neighboring  governments,  and  it  is  likewise  to  be  hoped  Uiat  the 
reciprocal  treaties  already  in  existence  may  be  continued  and 
others  negotiated  until  all  the  American  republics  are  bound 
together  by  commercial  and  industrial  ties  as  well  as  by  political 
and  geographical  bonds. 

Samuel  M,  Davis,  A.M. 


GAMBLING,  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THIi  PUBLIC  WBLI-ARM 


BY  THE  BKV.  J.   W.  RIDDLE. 


GAMBLING  is  another  term  for  ganiiDg^  and  is  a  scheme  of 
wiuaiDg-  money  in  which  resort  is  had  to  some  game  or 
instrument  of  chance  to  determine  and  designate  the  winner. 
For  example,  two  persons,  A  and  B,  put  a  dime  apiece,  called 
the  stakes,  into  the  hand  of  a  third  person,  ttie  stakeholder  ;  a 
penny  is  tossed,  and  if  the  image  on  the  upper  side  of  the  coin 
is  "heads"  the  stakes  are  given  to  A,  if  *' tails"  they  are  given 
to  B.  This  is  the  crudest  and  simplest  illustration  of  the 
scheme,  one  uudcrstood  by  almost  every  urchin  on  the  street 
All  other  forms  of  the  practice — and  their  name  is  legion — are 
but  amplifications  of  this  example.  The  essential  feature  of  all 
alike  is  that  they  involve  risk  or  hazard  to  the  pei^sous  engaging 
in  them,  and  the  loss  or  gain,  to  a  large  extent  at  leasts  is  deter- 
mined by  chance. 

In  the  ordinary  and  more  vnlgar  forms  of  gambling  the  in- 
strument commonly  used  is  cards.  They  aie  supposed  also  to  be 
the  oldest  instrument.  Where  and  when  cards  were  invented  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  They  have  existed  among  the  Cliinese, 
it  is  said,  for  over  a  tliousand  years  ;  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  Europe  until  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  At  first  their  use  was  merely  to  furnish  sport, 
which  is  the  root  meaning  of  the  term  *'game  "  ;  but  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  recreation,  or  pastime,  soon  a 
stake  or  prize  was  introduced ;  then  the  step  to  employing  the 
game  for  the  winniug  of  money  was  an  easy  and  natural  one,  so 
that  at  length  the  original  signification  of  the  term  game, 
"sjjort,"  has  come  to  be  used  in  designating  a  person  who  gives 
himself  up  to  the  card  table  and  other  means  of  gaming  or 
gambling. 
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In  the  account  of  the  private  secrchiry  of  Charles  VT.  of 
Fnince  for  1393  there  is  an  entry  of  •*  56  sols,  of  Paris,  paid  to 
a  painter  (Jacquemin  Gringonneur)  for  three  pai'ks  of  cards, 
gilt  and  colored  and  variously  ornamented,  for  the  ainuscMuout 
of  the  king^^  ;  and  as  tliis  w:is  the  year  just  following  that  in 
which  King  Charles  became  insane,  the  story  goes  that  cards 
were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his  mind  and  dissi- 
pating his  melancholy.  Unfortunately  for  this  story,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  cards  were  in  use  in  France  before  this  time  ; 
so  that  if  we  are  justified  in  drawing  any  inference  from  the 
striking  coincidence,  the  more  natural  and  sensible  one  would 
bo  that  it  was  probably  by  playing  cards  and  playing  for  money 
thiit  the  king  lost  his  reason,  as  thousands  of  other  foolish  and 
unfortunate  mortals  have  done  since  his  day.  Twenty-five 
years  later  certainly,  in  1420,  gambling  by  meaas  of  cards  hatl 
grown  t-o  such  a  pitch  in  Europe  as  to  provoke  St.  Bernardin  to 
preiich  against  it  at  Bologna,  and  so  eloquently  it  is  said,  as  to 
(^use  many  of  his  hearers  to  carry  their  cards  to -the  public 
stpiare  and  make  a  bonlire  of  them. 

In  these  days  cards  and  card  tables  are  an  Important  part  of 
the  necessary  outfit  of  every  gambling  house  ;  and  where  used  in 
private  homes  and  by  private  individuals,  they  are  used  nine 
times  for  gambling  where  they  are  used  once  for  innocent 
pleasure  or  pastime.  Other  instruments  used  in  gambling 
places  are  dice  and  the  roulette ;  the  latter  l>eing  a  device 
in  which  a  small  ball  is  ma<le  to  move  around  rapidly  on  a  circle 
divided  off  into  red  and  black  spaces,  and  as  it  stops  on  the  one 
or  the  other  the  player  wins  or  loses.  Gambling  honses,  fitted 
up  with  these  and  other  devicc-s  for  the  purpose  of  luring  inno- 
cent victims  to  rained  fortune  and  ruined  manhood,  exist  in 
largo  numbers  in  every  city  and  important  community,  and 
although  proscril)ed  by  law,  do  a  thriving  business,  often  under 
the  protection  and  patromigo  of  the  very  civil  oflicials  who  are 
sworn  to  see  that  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  crime 
are  properly  executed.  Such  phu^es  can  be  found  of  all  grades 
from  the  rui.serable,  dimly  lighted,  upstairs  den  on  a  back  alley, 
the  resort  of  thieves  and  cutthroats,  to  the  brilliant  and  richly 
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furnished  palace  with  ita  entrance  on  the  public  street^  and 
numbering  among  its  patrons  many  of  those  who  are  commonly 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  SMe,  or  apper  and  wealthier  classes  of 
the  eommnnity.  The  time  such  places  are  open  for  their 
uefai'ious  bu^inoss  is  principally  between  the  hours  of  nine  or 
ten  in  the  evening  and  five  in  the  morning,  the  time  when  every 
honest  and  legitimate  place  of  business  in  the  eommnnity  is 
closed  and  when  :l11  honest  and  respectable  people  are  at  home. 

In  describing  a  visit  to  one  of  these  gilded  dens  in  ^ew  York 
City,  a  writer  says  :  ''The  doors  were  open  to  all ;  a  sumptnous 
supper  was  spi-ead  free  to  the  players  ;  the  furnitme  was 
elegant ;  the  players  were  fasliionably  dressed.  Some  of  them 
were  seated  at  cards,  while  others  gathered  about  a  roulette 
table,  where  they  .staked  large  piles  of  'greenbacks,'  and  lost  or 
won  in  silence.  Behind  each  the  arch-gamester,  Satan,  seemed 
luring  each  to  stake  his  conscience  for  gold,  knowing  that  he 
was  sure  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  immortal  souls."  While  I 
am  speaking  of  such  places  It  may  l>e  said  also  that  nmny  of  the 
ordinary  pool  rooms  along  our  streets,  where  our  yonth  and 
others  are  inveigled  in  to  play  at  billiards,  and  many  of  the  so- 
called  social  clubrooms,  entered  by  private  password,  and  where 
the  membera  are  supjKKsed  to  he  aKsembled  for  purposes  of  mental 
aud  social  improvement^  are  little  better  than  the  places  I  have 
descril)ed.  Many  of  them  indeed  are  gambling  places  of  the 
vilest  sortf  schools  of  every  form  of  iniquity  and  vice;  and 
Buffering  our  boys  to  enter  them  we  encourage  their  feet  in  paths 
that  lead  to  ruin  aud  certain  perdition. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  places  such  as  have  been  described  that 
gambling  is  carried  on,  and  that  fortunes  and  characters  are 
wrecked.  A  vast  amount  of  such  disgraceful  business  is  carried 
on  every  day  in  open  daylight,  under  the  honorable  guise  of 
commerce  aud  trade.  On  the  floor  of  our  boards  of  trade,  oil 
and  coffee  eichanges,  and  similar  institutions,  the  larger  part  of 
the  commercial  operationH,  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to  be 
strictly  legitimate  and  honorable  business  transactions,  are 
nothing  but  gambling  of  the  purest  sort  Take  for  illustration 
the  oil  exchange  of  our  own  city  (Pittsburg).     Ostensibly  it  is  a 
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commercial  institution  with  civil  charter,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  ready  and  exclusive  market  for  tlie  buying 
and  selling  of  petroleum  ;  and  if  you  go  there  any  day  during 
business  hours  you  will  see  an  excited  and  boisterous  company 
of  men  shouting  and  gesticulating  as  if  the  oil  interest  were  the 
only  important  commercial  interest  in  the  country,  and  ns  if 
nearly  all  the  oil  that  was  to  be  had  was  located  in  the  Pittsburg 
market.  There  are  the  "bulls"  who  are  supposed  to  have 
rivers  of  oil  to  sell,  doing  their  utmost  to  **bull"  the  market 
up  ;  and  there  are  the  "bears"  wliose  barrels  are  supposed  U> 
be  empty^  vociferating  at  tlieir  best  to  **bear"  the  market  down; 
and  at  tluee  oVlock  when  business  comes  to  a  close,  there  will 
be  on  the  secretary's  books  the  record  of  sales  and  exchanges 
amounting  perhaps  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  barrels ;  and 
yet,  in  all  probability,  literally  not  a  gallon  of  oil  has  been 
bought  or  sold.  Nearly  all  that  the  men  have  been  doing  was 
simply  gambling  or  betting  on  the  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the 
oil  market ;  though  of  course,  couching  their  bets  in  commercial 
terms,  and  by  this  means  giving  to  their  operations  a  business 
guise.  The  **  bulls**  and  "bears"  in  this  disgracefiU  proceed- 
ing are  the  members  of  the  exchange,  who  have  paid  a  liberal 
membership  fee  and  alone  have  a  right  to  operate.  Besides 
these  there  is  the  cUush  rulled  "lamlis."  Those  are  outsiders 
who  come  in  to  take  a  hand  in  the  gunic  indirectly  through  some 
of  the  members,  and  generally  are  there  to  be  **  fleeced."  One 
of  these  lauibs,  versed  on  the  state  of  the  oil  market,  comes  in, 
and  selecting  his  member,  says  to  him :  "Buy  me  a  thousand  (or 
ten  thousand)  barrels  of  oil  at  the  present  figure,  selling  it  again 
before  the  market  closes  if  the  price  goes  up  or  down." 

Lest  it  should  go  down  a  sum  of  money  is  handed  over  to 
cover  the  *' margin,"  plus  the  member^s  commission  for  the 
''round  trip,"  L  e.  buying  and  selling.  If  the  *^ bulls"  have 
their  way  and  the  price  goes  up,  the  lamb  is  in  "  luck  "  ;  if  the 
"  bears  "  have  their  way  and  the  price  goes  down  he  is  '*  fleeced  " 
of  his  money  j  and  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  ambitious  to 
try  again.  Even  women  are  sometimes  found  among  the  lambs 
eager  to  try  their  lack.     The  institution   described,  does  not 
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prewnt  today  the  scene  of  activity  it  exhibited  in  the  palmy 
dayn  of  tlie  oil  excitement,  but  it  has  activity  enongh  to  fnmish 
us  with  a  fair  example  of  the  oil  exchanges  of  the  country  ;  and 
saoh  to  a  large  extent  are  many  of  the  other  institutions  such  as 
stock;  coffee,  aud  cotton  exchiuiges,  and  even  boards  of  trade 
both  east  and  west. 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  have  acliiss  of  men  in  the  community 
calling  themselves  "  brokers''  who  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  set  of  gamblers  and  gambling-den  proprietors.  Ostensibly 
they  are  private  dealers  in  stocks^  petroleum,  pork,  grain,  etc. 
Their  places  of  business  are  called  ''bucket  shops''  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  of  importance  in  the  entire  country  where 
they  have  not  intruded  themselves.  In  all  our  great  cities  they 
exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  generally  planted  on  the 
principal  business  streetfi  or  squares,  side  by  side  with  banks, 
real  estate  and  insurance  offices,  not  infrequently  on  the  gronnd 
floor  of  prominent  hotels  where  convenient  access  can  be  had  at 
the  rear  from  the  hotel  office  or  corridors.  The  hnsiness  sign 
displayed,  invariably  modest,  and  seldom  calculated  tx)  arouse 
suspicion,  is  commonly  a  burnished  doorplate  (showing  their 
"brass'')  with  such  simple  lettering  as:  '*  Bingly  &  Co., 
Brokers,  New  York  Stocks  and  Chicago  Grain.  Private  Wires." 
Passing  inside,  the  attention  is  attracted  to  a  large  blackboard 
covering  perhaps  the  whole  side  of  the  room,  upon  which  from 
minute  to  minute  and  hour  to  hour  figures  are  being  thrown  by 
a  telegraph  operator.  Facing  the  blackboard  are  several  rows  of 
chairs,  many  of  them  filled  with  eager  occupants  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  intently  on  the  changing  figures.  At  the  right,  separated 
by  a  heavy  office  rail,  is  a  desk  at  which  sits  the  proprietor  or 
his  clerk.  Persons  come  and  go  silently ;  among  them  young 
men,  middlo-a^d  men,  and  men  with  stooping  forms — clerks, 
merchants,  professional  men,  artizans,  and  laborers.  Now  and 
then  one  who  for  a  time  has  Ijeen  deeply  absorbed  in  the  figures, 
rises,  and  stepping  to  the  rail,  is  seen  to  give  the  clerk  some 
money,  taking  a  receipt.  This  is  a  customer.  He  hits  just  in- 
vested it  may  be  in  a  thousand  biirrols  of  pork  or  ten  tliousand 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  certain  figure,  to  be  delivered  at  the  siime 
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hour  the  next  day,  week,  or  month  ;  and  the  money  paid  was  a 
Bum  sufficient  to  cover  the  "  margin.''  Actually,  of  course,  the 
proprietor  has  no  pork  or  wheat  to  sell.  He  likely  never  owned 
a  bnahel  of  wheat  or  a  barrel  of  pork  in  his  life,  and  iu  all 
probability  never  expects  to.  The  customer,  too,  is  not  a  buyer 
of  pork  or  wheat ;  does  not  have  any  use  for  either  commodity 
in  the  quantities  named  ;  likely  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
and  wonld  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  merchandise  if  it  were 
put  down  at  his  door.  The  man  iu  plain  terms  is  simply  a 
gambler,  and  the  pei^son  he  is  dealing  with  is  a  gambler,  and  the 
whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  gambling  ti*au8:ictibu 
pure  and  simple.  The  bucket  shop  described  is  one  of  the  more 
respectable  grade,  its  business  being  conducted  in  the  utmost 
decorum.  In  others  where  greater  license  is  granted,  the 
frequenters  are  often  a  motley  and  boisterous  crowd,  who  givmblo 
with  one  another  over  the  blackboard  figures,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere foul  with  profanity  aud  tobiicco  smoke.  In  passing 
the  door  of  one  which  au  ac^^ompauying  friend  had  swung  wide 
open  that  I  might  get  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  shout  that  came 
from  a  hilarious  throat  within  was:  "Come  on  in;  this  is  the 
place  to  get  '  broke '  I  '*  My  friend  and  I  could  fully  appreciate 
the  remark  when  we  remembered  that  the  room  was  a 
"broker's"  office. 

All  such  places,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  ought  to  be 
suppressed  by  law.  A  bill  is  now  pending  before  Congress, 
which  we  hope  may  be  carried,  making  sa-Cidled  "si)ecnIaMon*' 
in  stocks,  grain,  oil,  etc.,  or  buying  on  "futures"  or  "options," 
86  it  is  technically  termed,  illegal,  as  being  nothing  but  gambling, 
and  calculated  not  only  to  unsettle  trade  and  interfere  with  com- 
merce,  but  to  injure  personal  and  bu.siness  honesty  and  corrupt 
the  public  morals.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  undeniable  fact  that 
dealing  in  options  and  futures  is  nothing  bnt  gambling  pure  and 
simple.  In  many  of  the  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade  of  the 
country  these  fictitious  transactions  constitute  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  the  so-called  business  done ;  while  in  the  bncket  shops,  it  is 
not  80  much  as  claimed  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  gallon  of  oil 
or  a  pound  of  pork,  coffee,   ootton,  or  any  other  commodity  is 
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ever  bought  or  sold  in  any  true  or  legitimate  sense.  In  Penn- 
sylvania no  state  law  exists  applying  dii-ectly  to  establishnienta 
of  this  kind  ;  but  none  ia  really  needed  in  order  to  secure  their 
indictment.  Their  case  is  amplj^  covered  by  the  statute  on 
gambling;  which  explicitly  defines  the  crime  afi  *'the  setting 
np  or  e.stabliHliing  of  any  g:inie  or  device  of  address  or  hazard, 
with  cards,  dice,  billiard  b:UlSf  shuHle  boards,  or  iwy  other  in- 
strument, article,  or  thing  whatsoever  heretofore  or  which  here- 
after nmy  l>e  invented,  used,  and  employed,  whicli  money  or 
other  valuable  thing,  may  or  shall  be  played  for,  or  staked  or 
betted  upon/'  According  to  this  definition  these  places  are 
^'public  gaming  or  gambling  houses,''  and  a  public  gaming 
house  is  a  "public  nuisance"  at  common  law,  which  means  that 
it  may  be  indicted  without  any  statutory  provision.  All  that  \& 
needed  is  that  some  person  shall  make  an  information  against 
them,  and  to  do  this  in  otir  cities  is  plainly  the  prerogative  of 
the  chief  of  police. 

The  courts  of  Pennsylvania  have  uniformly  held  that  a  con- 
tract of  indebtedness  incnrred  by  dealing  in  "margins"  is  a 
gambling  contract,  given  without  legal  consideration,  contrary 
to  publii!  policy,  and  therefoi*e  not  euforeible  at  law.  A  case  of 
the  kind  brought  before  the  lower  court  of  Philade1i)hia  County 
by  a  New  York  broker  in  18SS  wiis  decided  jigainst  him,  and  be- 
ing carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  was  affirmed.  For 
this  reas<.m  a  broker  of  this  sort>,  generally,  is  willing  rather  to 
lose  the  debt  than  to  take  the  matter  before  the  courts,  knowing, 
not  only  that  the  court  is  sure  to  decide  against  him,  but  that 
the  true  nature  of  his  businees  will  be  exposed,  and  public  senti- 
ment created  against  it.  Quite  recently  within  the  bounds  of 
our  own  county  (Allegheny),  a  young  man  of  wealthy  family, 
by  dealing  in  "  futures"  as  an  agent  for  others,  became  indebted 
to  his  principals  for  several  thousand  dollars,  and  to  cover  tlie 
amount,  having  no  money,  was  induced  to  give  them  a  judgment 
note.  With  the  liopc  then  of  squeezing  the  amount  from  the 
young  mtiii\s  rclativas,  the  principals  instituted  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  him  for  embezzlement.  The  legal  advice  at 
once  given  to  the  family,  was  to  feel  no  alarm  over  the  matter. 
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bnt  to  let  the  parties  go  ahead ;  that  they  could  not  recover 
civilly  in  the  case  ;  and  tJiat  if  they  persisted  in  enforcing  the 
oriminal  cJiarge,  it  could  readily  be  aboMm  that  they  were 
equally  guilty  Iwfore  the  law  aa  participants  in  a  gambling 
transaction.  The  resnlt  was  that  neither  the  civil  nor  the 
criujiual  suit  was  ever  enforced. 

We  might  speak  also  of  gambling  in  the  form  of  "betting" 
or  **  wagering/*  as  it  is  carried  on  among  ua  at  horse  racing, 
prize  fighting,  so-called  pugilistic  entertainments,  baselmll  and 
football  matches,  etc.,  and  which  has  come  even  to  be  so  serious 
an  accompaniment  of  all  onr  civil  elections,  both  national  and 
village.  But  suffice  it  to  siiy  that  the  crime  has  gi'own  to  such 
proportions  that  it  is  a  foul  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  our  Ameri- 
can nation,  and  calls  most  loudly  for  reform.  If  we  have  laws 
against  this  vice  and  crime,  why  arc  they  not  enforced  t 

A  few  words  finally  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  this  vice.  The 
evil  eflfect^  of  gambling,  in  whatever  form  indulged,  are  far- 
reaching  and  banefal  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  The 
effect  which  naturally  suggests  itself  first  to  the  mind  is  the  im- 
mense wrecking  of  fortunes  due  to  it — the  overwhelming  finan- 
cial ruin,  with  its  far-reaching  consequences,  which  so  frequentJy 
overtakes  those  who  indulge  in  the  vice.  To  say  nothing  of 
fortunes  lost  at  the  gaming  table,  not  a  day  passes  bnt  we  raad 
in  the  newspapers  of  men  of  prominence  in  business  and  social 
circles  somewhere  who  by  stepping  aside  from  the  legitimate 
walks  of  business  or  profession  and  dabbling  in  '^speculation" 
as  it  is  politely  termed — in  other  words,  by  gambliug  in  stocks, 
oil,  wheat,  or  some  other  commodity — have  not  only  sciuaudered 
large  personal  estates,  sinfully  rcdncing  themselves  and  their 
families  to  pennry,  bnt  what  is  worse,  have  ]>ronght  nntold  loss 
to  other  people,  involving  in  distwter,  perhap-s,  even  large  busi- 
ness establishments  with  which  they  were  commercially  related. 
If  a  bank  closes  its  doors,  or  an  insurance  company  fails,  or  a 
large  mercantile  establishment  l>ecome8  bankrupts,  the  almost 
invariable  explanation  is  that  the  president  or  cashier  of  the 
concern  has  l>een  speculating  iu  stocks  or  wheat,  and  has  used 
the  money  belonging  to  it.      Could  all  the  fortunes  wrecked  in  a 
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single  year  through  this  one  means  of  gambling  alone  be  ac- 
curately Ciileulated  the  figures,  no  doubt,  would  reach  far  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Ai)palling,  however,  as  is  this 
evil  result,  the  wrecking  of  fortunes  is  only  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  tremendous  wrecking  of  honor  and 
denioraliz;ation  of  manhood  which  follows. 

First  of  all,  the  tendency  of  gambling  is  utterly  to  unfit  the 
person  indulging  in  it  for  devoting  himself  to  any  legitimate 
btion  or  business.  The  wonderful  fascination  attaching  to 
^^me  or  scheme  of  chance  in  which  there  is  the  possibility 
of  gain  to  the  participant,  together  with  the  vision  it  inspires  of 
8nd<lenly  acquired  wealth  by  other  than  the  ordinary  means 
of  tedious  and  toilsome  effort,  conspires  to  hold  the  person  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  a  spell  or  charm  ;  so  that  soon  he  loses 
interest  in  the  ordinary  and  humdrum  methods  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  or  competency,  ere  long  begins  to  neglect  his  legiti- 
mate business  or  calling  to  its  detriment,  and  Anally  abandons  it 
entirely  for  the  gambling  resort.  This  is  no  mere  picture  of  the 
imagination;  it  is  a  literal  statement  of  sad  and  demonstrable 
fact,  antl  in  every  great  community  there  are  thousands  of  men 
seduced  from  the  muks  of  every  honorable  occupation  and  call- 
ing, of  whom  my  words  are  unfortunately  but  literally  true. 
Gambling,  like  drinking,  when  once  it  is  indulged  in  draws  its 
victim  steadily  on  until  a  passion  is  developed  from  which  he  is 
without  power  to  deliver  himself. 

A  further  evil  tendency  of  this  vice  is  to  develop  in  the  indi- 
vidual a  spirit  of  dishonest}'.  It  operates  to  destroy  the  finer 
distinctions  made  by  the  mind  lietwcjcn  right  and  wrong.  Wlien 
the  jierson  has  persuaded  himself  that  it  is  proper  to  take  &om 
another  over  the  card  table  or  the  rail  of  the  bucket  shop  what 
does  not  Iwlong  (<i  him^that  for  which  he  hjus  uot  giveu  an 
honest  equivaleut  in  value  or  service — it  is  an  eaiiy  matter  for 
him  to  satisfy  his  conscience  that  it  is  allowable  for  him  in  the 
game  with  bis  fellows  to  deceive  and  cheat ;  and  ultimately  in 
his  legitimate  business  to  take  for  his  own  use  his  employer'a 
money  or  the  funds  of  the  corporation  he  may  chance  to  control. 
Known  to  every  one  are  the  eudless  cbeatings  and  tricks  of 
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dishouesty  practiced  at  prolessiouiLl  gaiuiu^^  and  horse  raciug ; 
and  froDi  a  similar  source  come  the  larger  part  of  the  theHfi, 
embezzlemeutSf  defalcatious,  aud  other  forms  of  disliouesty  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  iu  the  daily  record  of  the  world's  nus- 
doings.  Along  this  Hue,  indeed,  gambling  gradually  develops 
in  a  man  the  instinct  of  a  shark,  lesuling  him  to  look  apon 
every  person  he  meets  as  simply  an  object  of  prey.  Living  as 
he  does  by  feeding  upon  the  lives  of  others,  the  disposition  to 
**  devour  his  fellows^'  grows  with  him  to  be  a  passiou. 

To  gambling  also  must  be  attributed  a  largft  percentage  of  the 
suicides  which  mark  the  daily  record  of  public  crime — the  fatal 
bullet  lieing  used  t-o  bring  relief,  sometiuies  in  a  fit  of  reckless 
despair,  induced  by  the  victim's  losses;  sometJmes,  as  cx)mnionly 
with  business  men,  when  overwhelmed  with  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  exposure  including  the  causes  which  led  to  their  finaDCial 
downfall.  Where  practice  of  this  vice  does  not  speedily  end  in 
literal  suicide,  and  is  persistently  followed,  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  its  victim  is  the  total  destruction  of  all  the  characteristic 
elements  of  manhood  in  him,  including  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
the  heart  and  soul.  The  desperate  depravity  to  which  in  time 
gambling  will  reduce  its  votaries  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  an  in- 
cident, said  by  a  Boston  clergyman  to  rest  on  good  authority 
and  made  by  him  the  subject  of  a  poem  on  gambling.  The 
story  is  that  three  hardened  professional  gamesters,  as  if  to  show 
their  utter  contempt  for  cverythiug  sacred  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next^  made  their  way  at  night  to  a  charnel  house,  took 
out  a  corpse  that  ha<l  been  placed  in  the  vault  that  very  day, 
bopo  it  to  a  cathe<Iral  near  by,  passed  with  it  within  tlie  chancel, 
lighted  one  of  the  ciindlos  before  the  altair,  seated  tJie  grim 
corpse  by  the  c^nimuniou  table,  and  gathering  around  the  tsible 
themselves  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  game  of  cards—a  shame- 
less and  Sjicrilegious  proceeding  which  none  but  such  soulless 
wretches  could  think  of  without  shuddering  ! 

In  ooncluaion,  another  evil  effect  of  this  vice,  a  general  eflfect, 
is  that  it  floods  society  witli  a  large  and  inerejtsing  class  of 
persons  who  obtain  tiieir  living  simply  by  preying  upon  the  life 
of  the  community — a  class  of  ravenous  parasites,  who  subsist 
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not  by  the  honest  sweat  of  their  own  face  or  brain,  but  upon  the 
toil  and  industry  of  other  people.  The  person  who  maintains 
himself  by  gambling,  whether  in  the  form  of  '^gaming"  or 
"stock  speculation/*  whether  by  keeping  a  "poker  room"  or  a 
high-  or  low -toned  "bucket  shop,"  is  simply  a  leech  on  the  liody 
politic,  doing  or  producing  nothing  which  adds  to  the  wealth  or 
comfort  of  society,  or  which  contributes  in  any  wise  to  the 
happiness  or  well-being  of  itB  members.  A  few  years  ago,  in 
tho  city  of  Pittsburg,  as  suited  by  the  chief  of  the  department 
of  public  safety,  it  was  proved  by  a  lawsuit  which  that  depart- 
ment had  with  the  "pool  sellers'^  that  there  were  thousands  of 
l>er80U8  in  the  city  who  had  no  other  visible  means  of  support 
than  the  pool  room.  At  pi-esent,  in  the  city  named,  this  con- 
dition of  things  may  be  greatly  improved  so  far  as  pool-buying 
and  other  of  the  lower  methods  of  gambling  are  concerned,  but 
if  a  similar  means  of  getting  at  the  facts  relating  to  gambling 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  and  in  bucket  shops  were  employed 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  readily  shown  that  even  a 
much  larger  per  cent  of  the  population  today  and  among  the 
number  many  of  the  city's  would-be  honoral)le  and  respected 
citizens  belong  to  this  class  of  human  parasites;  and  what  is 
true  of  Pittsburg  is  relatively  true  of  every  important  city  in 
the  land.  Ought  not  then  this  crying  sin  to  be  condemned  t  In 
harl»oring  or  toleniting  such  an  evil  are  wo  not  fostering  that 
which  has  become  a  serious  and  alarming  mena4^e  to  the  truest 
and  loftiest  tuteresta  both  of  society  and  the  nation  T 

Rev.  J.  W.  BiDDLK. 


A  SOLUTION  OF  THK  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM. 

BY  WILLIAM  II.  JEFFREY.* 

ONT3  of  the  mosfc  serious  queetions  which  confronts  our  gov- 
ernmeut  to-day  is  that  of  immigration.  While  it  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  welcome  tho  people  of  other  nations  to  her  shores,  there 
are  almost  daily  lauded  ia  this  country  thousands  of  iKiople  who 
may  be  termed  objectionable.  They  are  made  up  of  throe 
chisses :  the  ignoniut,  the  paupor,  and  the  criminal. 

It  is  becoming  evident  thiit  something  must  be  done  to  oheok 
the  importation  of  disease  and  crime.  That  our  immignition 
laws  are  loose  and  unsiitisfactory  has  for  a  loug  time  been  pain- 
fully apparent. 

During  the  recent  campaigu  x>oliticians  discussed  the  tariff 
and  its  benefits  to  the  American  workiugman,  telling  him  that 
iu  exchange  for  his  vote  he  would  be  protected  from  foreign 
competition  ;  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  or  even  suggested 
to  protect  him  from  the  objectionable  foreigner,  who  is  admitted 
to  our  country  frek.  These  persons  who  are  born  diseased, 
cradled  in  filth,  reared  in  ignorance,  and  living  in  crime,  ai-e 
permitted  to  land  upon  our  shores  and  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freeborn  American  citiaens  and  to  compete  in  our 
labor  markets  with  our  intelligent  workingmen. 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen  shiploads  of  filthy 
humanity  landing  on  our  shores  with  that  deiidly  disease, 
cholera ;  we  have  seen  our  fair  land  disgraced  by  the  anarchists, 
a  people  who  do  not  understand  or  respect  our  laws,  nor  have 
anything  in  common  with  us  ;  we  have  seen  human  life  foully 
destroyed  by  the  Italian  societies  of  New  Orleans,  composed  of 
beings  who  are  not  possessed  of  any  of  the  qualities  of  manhood^ 
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and  who  can  never  understand  republican  laws  or  institutions. 
These  examples  would  seem  to  illustrate  vividly  the  great  need 
of  reform  in  our  immigration  laws. 

In  1877  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants came  from  Poland,  Russia^  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy, 
while  in  1891  these  countries  sent  us  forty-cue  per  cent,  and  in 
1892  it  without  doubt,  exceeded  fifty-five  per  cent,  or  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole  number.  To  exclude  the  people  of 
these  countries  would  be  wrong  ;  it  would  be  a  blot  on  the  fair 
pages  of  history,  as  is  the  "Chinese  exdusiou  act,"  but  a  system 
must  be  perfected  which  sliall  fix  a  standard,  morally,  socially, 
physically,  financially,  and  intellectually,  by  which  these  people 
must  be  rated  or  refused  admission  to  our  country, 

I  must  uot  be  construed  as  objecting  to  all  foreigners,  for 
many  of  our  moat  honored  citizens  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
some  foreign  land.  To  every  one  who  comes  here  possessing  a 
reasonable  amount  of  intelligence,  goo<l  moral  character,  and  fair 
physical  health,  every  true  American  extends  a  cordial  welcome, 
but  for  the  nations  of  Enrope  to  open  their  asylums,  almshouses, 
and  prisons  to  permit  the  ignorant,  the  diseased,  aud  the  criminal 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  is  the  cause  of  a  condition 
which  our  government  should  cease  to  tolerate. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  shall  we  strengthen  our  immi- 
gration laws  80  as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  justly — for  we  are  a 
nation  of  justice — between  the  unobjectionable  and  the  objection- 
able classes  T    Whom  shall  we  admit  and  whom  shall  we  exclude  1 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  both  bi*auchea  of  Congi*esa  have  been  elected 
as  a  reform  government.  Let  us  hope  that  their  fii-st  ofTicial  acts 
may  be  the  passing  of  immigration  laws  that  will  afford  the  de- 
manded reliet 

Let  the  new  law  require  all  persons  coming  to  this  country  for 
settlement — not  including  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age — 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  certificate  of  character  from  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  their  town,  stating  that  the  person 
named  is  a  resident  of  said  town,  is  of  good  moral  character, 
temperate,  and  industrious.  The  certificate  should  have  three 
endorsements :  first,  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  poor,  stating  that 
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the  person  named  h:is  not  received  any  afismbauce  from  tbe  poor 
authorities  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years ;  second,  by 
the  chief  officer  of  the  board  of  health,  stating  that  the  said 
person  is  in  good  health  and  that  no  contagious  disease  h;ts  been 
reported  in  his  household  for  a  period  of  nob  less  than  one  year ; 
third,  by  the  chief  of  police,  stating  that  the  said  peraon  has  not 
been  brought  Insfore  any  court  for  any  crime  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  and  that  no  indictment  or  judgment  is  now 
pending  against  the  said  person.  This  certificate  should  bear 
the  signature  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued  as  evidence  of 
his  ability  to  read  and  write;  it  should  also  be  countersigned  by 
the  duly  accredited  agent  of  this  government  at  the  ''port  of 
sailing."  Upon  his  arrival  iu  this  country  the  immigration 
authorities  should  take  up  the  certificate  of  character  and  issue 
a  certificate  of  admission^  which  should  contain  a  general 
description  of  the  pei'son,  together  with  the  statements  set  forth 
in  the  certificate  of  character. 

No  person  should  be  eligible  for  citizenship  in  less  than  five 
yeare  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  and  then  only 
in  case  the  applicant  has  in  every  particular  been  a  good,  law- 
abiding  citizen,  and  not  received  assistance  from  any  charitable 
institution  or  *)fticcr  of  the  i)0i)r,  cau  read,  write,  and  has  a  fair 
idea  of  the  Coustifcution  of  the  United  States. 

This  system  once  perfected  great  good  must  result,  as  diseases 
like  cholera  and  smallpox  would  not  be  brought  to  this  country, 
foul  crimes  would  be  less  frequent^  and  a  tietter  class  of  immi- 
grants would  in  the  future  be  landed  on  our  shores. 

Illegal  natural  ideation  would  be  unknown.  Our  voters  would 
be  more  intelligent  men,  having  tbe  welfare  of  our  country  at 
heart.  Our  workingmen  would  not  have  to  c^tmpete  with  so 
poor  and  filthy  a  class,  and  the  safety  of  life  and  health  would 
be  more  generally  assured. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  amend  our  immigration  laws  ;  let  a  more 
thorough  system  l)e  employed  to  protect  our  fair  land  from  be- 
coming a  "dumping  ground"  for  the  disease,  filth,  ignorance, 
^nd  crime  of  all  foreign  nations, 

WiLLUM  H.  Jeffrey. 
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IT  IS  not  difficult  to  show  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  selfishness 
and  nuselfishness,  in  theii'  higher  forms,  are  identical.  For 
example,  a  yonng  man  of  noble  qualities,  fired  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  restilves  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men  in  the  field  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  is  intelli 
gent  enough  to  understand  that  he  can  render  bis  best  service 
only  by  making  the  most  of  himself  through  the  largest  and 
finest  equipment  possible  to  him.  He  therefore  begins  to  deny 
himself  the  pleafiures  of  freedom  and  ease,  and  to  harness  him- 
self to  patient  toil,  in  order  to  secure  this.  He  saves  his  money, 
wears  poor  clothes,  buys  goo<l  books,  economizes  his  time, 
directs  all  his  energies  toward  the  one  object,  pushes  through  the 
lemy,  the  college,  and  the  divinity  school,  and  finally  enters 
his  chosen  profession.  Even  then,  after  he  has  taken  up  the 
practiciil  work  of  his  life,  he  feels  the  greatness  of  its  demands 
upon  him,  and  the  passion  for  preparation  still  possesses  his  sonl. 
He  is  jealous  of  the  petty  interests  which  encroat^h  upon  his 
time  and  strength  ;  he  refuses  to  join  every  organization,  attend 
every  meeting,  advocate  every  cause,  and  contribute  to  every 
institution  that  urges  it^  claims  for  bis  support ;  he  wants  a 
good  salary,  he  wants  more  books,  he  wants  to  travel,  lie  like^  to 
stay  at  home  evenings  to  study,  and  he  begrudges  the  time  he 
fritters  away  on  the  streets  and  iu  making  formal  calls.  In  all 
this  he  has  been  and  is  selfish — some  would  be  (^uick  to  say 
meanly  selfish — but  all  the  time  his  one  ardent  desire  and  domi- 
nating purpose  have  been  to  make  more  and  more  of  himself,  iu 
order  that  he  might  do  more  and  more,  in  his  best  way,  for 
humanity  ;  and  therefore  the  truth  is  that  his  selfishness  has 
been  simply  that  praiseworthy  selfishness  which   would  be  a 
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means  to  a  magnificent  nnselfisbness.  Accordingly  it  is  jtist  to 
say  that,  in  bis  life,  selfishness  and  nnselfisbness  are  identical. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  money-making.  One  who  has  the 
power  and  opportunity  may  desire  to  accumulate  riches,  and 
may  bend  all  his  efiforts  to  that  end,  for  the  one  great  reason  that 
he  wants  to  have  the  means  of  doing  some  vast  good.  Therefore 
he  may  Ijc  frugal  and  close  even  to  penuriousneass ;  but  his  self- 
ishness is  justilied  by  his  larger  unselfishness,  and  is  really 
absorl»ed  and  lost  in  it,  somewhiat  as  one's  physical  energies  may 
be  absorbe<I  and  expended  in  the  higher  employracntB  of  the 
mind.  Surely  our  world  has  been  blessed  by  many  such  lives, 
and  they  ox)UBtitute  one  of  the  brightest  galaxies  in  the  firma- 
ment of  our  modern  civilization. 

Now  in  a  similar  sense  the  true  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
ai'e  identical.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  The  employer 
and  the  employed  alike  desire  prosperity,  plenty,  peace,  and 
happiness.  They  are  both  seeking  the  comfort^  independence, 
and  influence  which  only  the  possession  of  wealth  can  give. 
Moreover,  they  must  needs  seek  these  things  through  their  co- 
operative utilization  of  the  wealtli  already  actjuired  in  the  world. 
Wliether  they  will  or  no,  they  must  work  together  ;  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  each  other ;  their  real  interests  ai'e  those  of  a 
union,  like  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The  true  welfare  of  the 
one  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  true  welfare  of  the  other. 
Capital  withont  labor  cannot  be  productive ;  labor  without  some 
form  and  measure  of  capital  is  limited  to  the  primitive  condi- 
tions of  savagery.  Their  hostility  to  each  otlier  is  as  foolish  and 
fatal  as  a  family  quarrel  or  civil  war.  Divorce  or  secession  is 
suicidal.  Confident*,  contentment,  and  conscious  co-operation 
between  them  is  their  very  life,  and  the  one  great  sonrce  of  the 
world's  gain.  Theoretically  and  ideally  their  true  interests  are 
identical. 

From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  only  mistaken  views  of  their 
true  interests  that  bring  capital  and  labor  into  conflict  The 
fundamental  trouble  is  that  capitalists  and  laborers,  like  minis- 
ters and  money-makers,  are  liable  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  in 
their  attention  to  the  means.    The  immediate,  temporary  inter- 
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est  obscnres  tbe  ultimate^  absolute  interest  The  minister  in  his 
preparation  and  the  money-maker  in  his  business  forget  the 
I^Tand  purpose  with  which  they  set  out,  and  the  selfish  spirit 
waxes  while  the  unselfish  spirit  wanes,  until  the  habit  of  the  one 
so  cripples  the  habit  of  the  other  as  to  render  it  practically  impo- 
tent. Alas !  how  often  the  spiritual  energy  which  projects  a 
noble  young  soul  t<»ward  a  lofty  and  far-off  goal,  loses  its  pro- 
pelling force  amid  the  friction  of  this  earthly  atmosphere,  and 
yields  t-o  the  attractive  influence  of  lower  claims  "until  it  gravi- 
tates and  stops  this  8i<le  of  a  splendid  achievement !  80  the 
capitalist  and  the  laborer,  however  fully  they  may  understand  In 
the  beginning  the  ftu't  that  their  true  interests  are  mutual  and 
identical,  cx)ntiuually  feel  the  pressure  of  their  respective  sides 
of  their  co  o|>erative  association,  until  the  claims  of  the  other 
side  come  to  be  underestimated.  The  capitalist  forgets  that  the 
laborer  is  his  indi8i)eusable  partner,  or  that  he  has  any  other  in- 
tei-est  iu  his  business  than  that  of  his  wages,  or  that  labor  is 
anything  more  than  a  commodity  ;  while  the  laborer  easily 
grows  suspicious  of  the  capitalist,  expects  him  to  make  an  unfair 
use  of  his  power,  and  believes  that  capit-al  receives  au  undue 
share  of  the  profits  of  productive  industry.  Thus  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  where  each  party  starts  out  with 
the  honest  intention  to  regard  the  other  party's  interests,  it  is 
quite  natuml,  or  at  least  easy,  for  misunderstandings  to  ai'ise, 
for  the  ideal  to  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  fair  and  generous  spirit 
to  be  displaced  by  narrowness,  suspicion,  and  prejudice- 
Then  how  is  this  condition  of  things  aggnivated  when  neither 
party  has  any  hon&st  or  generous  intention  to  begin  with  !  Tho 
worst  evils  with  the  minister  and  the  money-maker,  and  between 
capitalists  and  laborers,  arise  when  they  never  cherish  any 
high,  ulterior  i)urpose  to  which  they  would  make  present  con- 
duct a  means.  There  are  men  who  never  think  of  being  nobly 
unselfish,  even  iu  the  "sweet  bye  and  bye"  ;  in  fact  they  expect 
to  reach  that  "sweet  bye  and  bye"  through  a  supreme  selfish- 
ness,— through  looking  out  for  Ko.  1  from  start  to  finish,  iu 
religion  not  less  than  in  business.  When  such  men  enter  into 
industrial  partnership  they  aim    to    promote    each    his   own 
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interests  at  the  other's  expense.  The  (^ipitulist  begins  straight- 
way to  regard  labor  as  purely  a  connnodity,  and  to  recognize  no 
law  concerning  it,  except  *'the  law  of  supply  and  demand. *' 
Tie  will  pay  just  such  a  price  for  it  as  the  condition  of  the  labor 
market  conii^els  him  to  pay — no  more,  uo  less;  and  he  counts 
whatever  he  can  thus  wring  per  force  from  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  his  employees,  over  and  above  what  a  true  and  wise  humaui- 
hiriaiiism  might  bid  him  pay,  {is  so  much  clear  gain  ;  and  he 
"caps  the  climax"  of  all  this  by  dedariog  that  the  wage- 
interest  is  the  only  interest  which  the  laborer  has  atsUike^  and 
that)  as  Mr.  Frick  said  at  Homesteadj  '^  a  man^s  business  is  his 
own,  and  he  has  a  right  to  run  it  as  he  sees  fit."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laborer  begius  by  feeling  that  nothing  but  want  or 
necessity  drives  him  to  work,  and  that  his  only  interest  in  his 
employer  is  tx)  make  all  he  can  out  of  him  by  getting  the  largest 
possible  wages  which,  through  force  of  circumstances  or  by  con- 
certed action  with  his  fellow-laltorers,  he  can  obtain.  He 
expects  nothing  but  self  interest  to  dictate  the  jwlicy  of  his 
employer,  and  resolves  not  to  be  behind  in  making  self-interest 
the  rule  and  arbiter  of  liLs  own  conduct.  Thus  the  spirit  of 
com]>etition  comes  to  reign  at  the  very  heart  of  that  union  which 
is  essentially  an  industrial  copartnership  with  mutual  rights  and 
ideally  mutual  iuterests. 

These  evils  are  aggravated  still  further  by  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  money  power  and  the  widespread  antiigonism  of  organized 
labor  which  we  have  seen  during  the  last  thirty  years.  By  *'the 
growth  of  the  money  power"  is  meant  the  vast  increase  of 
wealth,  its  concentration  into  a  few  hands,  its  combination  in 
the  form  of  gigantic  trusts,  and  its  bold,  aggressive  encroacli- 
meuts  upon  public  rights  through  the  exercise  of  its  tremendous 
influence  upon  municipal,  state,  and  national  legislation.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  men  had  jnst  C4>nie,  within  the  last  half- 
oentury,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  wonderful  power  of 
wealth.  In  olden  tinies  the  ideals  of  power  were  thrones  and 
military  leaderahip;  but  the  ideal  of  power  which  the  modem 
world  cherishes  is  the  iKWsesfliou  of  riches.  And  the  growth 
and  centralization  of   riches    in  our  time  have  been  followed, 
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naturally,  by  the  organization  of  labor  as  a  means  of  dcfonBe 
and  protection  as  well  ha  aggraudizemeut.  Just  afi  the  nations 
of  Europe  keep  their  standing  armies  in  order  to  l>e  prepiired  at 
any  moment  for  possible  war,  so  the  encroachments,  or  possible 
encroaebments,  of  capital  have  tended  to  beget  the  increasing 
organization  and  antagonistic  attitude  of  labor.  Thus  our  in- 
dostrial  society,  to  a  great  extent,  maintains  itself  at  present  in 
a  state  of  virtual  tU-mistice ;  and  all  the  interests  of  onr  civiliza- 
tion are  involved  in  an  existing  tension  of  feeling  which  is 
liable  to  break  into  serious  disruption  almost  anywhere,  at  al- 
most any  moment. 

Now  what  are  the  remedies  for  this  unfortunate  condition  of 
thingsf  How  wise  would  he  be  who  should  answer  this  question 
completely  !  Let  each  one  of  us  give  his  best  answer,  and  bye 
and  bye,  out  of  the  best  answers  of  many  that  which  is  trae  and 
right  shall  be  dcvelopccL 

A  few  things  seem  cleur  to  me  : 

1.  Human  society  is  pasBing  through  another  stage  of  its 
general  evolution.  Progress  is  slow — sometimes  we  feel  that  it 
is  painfully  slow — but  there  is  progress.  Our  present  industrial 
order  is  vastly  better  than  ancient  serfdom  or  mediieval  feudal- 
ism. The  poor  may  not  be  rising  out  of  their  poverty  at  any- 
thing like  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  rich  are  growing  richer, 
bnt  the  poor  are  siu-ely,  even  if  slowly,  rising.  Especially  are 
they  rising  in  intelligence  and  a  sense  of  their  rights ;  while  the 
means  for  increasing  this  are  multiplying  on  every  hand,  per- 
vading the  whole  nation,  and  reaching  every  family  in  the  laud; 
and  tliis  one  fact  is  a  sign  of  great  promise.  The  newspaper  of 
to-day  circulates  everywhere,  and  the  newspaper,  imperfect  aa  it 
is,  purblind  in  its  partisanship,  oue-sided,  and  sensational 
thongb  it  be,  is  after  all  the  great  educator.  This,  by  the  aid  of 
the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  penetrates  every  section  of  the 
country,  carrying  somewhat  of  the  best  along  with  much  of  the 
worst  of  the  thought  and  life  of  oar  gre;it  centers  of  population 
into  the  remotest  hamlet  and  rural  neighborhood;  while  the 
magazinee  and  books  find  their  way,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
pastor  of  eveiy  church  and  the  teacher  of  every  school,  and 
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tlins  help  to  carry  on  the  ^eat  work  of  euliglitenment.  Becanse 
of  these  thingH,  our  nation  is  nioro  truly  *mo  today  than  ever 
before,  d&spite  the  vast  extent  of  oar  coantry,  the  variety  of 
our  population,  and  tbe  sectionalism  that  still  recognizes  a  North 
and  a  South,  an  East  and  a  West.  All  this  is  eneoun&ging, 
uotwithatandiug  the  serious  evils  which  no  thoughtful  man  can 
overlook. 

2.  The  supreme  need  is  an  abatement  of  that  narrow  and 
short-siglited  sellishuess  which  has  ito  ulterior  unsel^hneas  to 
justify  it,  together  with  that  excessive  love  of  wealth  as  an  end 
in  itself  which  begets  luxury  and  false  pride,  awakening  envy 
and  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor ;  aud  a  fostering  of  the 
spirit  of  candor,  wisdom,  justice,  aud  fraternity  everywhere. 
The  great  means  to  the  accomplishmeut  of  this  result  is  intelli- 
gence. What  is  required  is  enlightenment.  We  all  need  to 
**  see  eye  to  eye."  The  laboring  man  needs  to  l)e  brought  to  see 
things  from  the  capitalist's  standpoint,  and  the  capitalist  needs 
equally  to  be  brought  to  see  thinga  from  the  lalwring  man^s 
standpoint.  Wc  have  enough  of  separation,  diatrnat,  and 
eetrangcment  l>etween  04ipitalists  and  laborers;  we  need  vastly 
more  of  conference,  couGdence,  and  cooperation  between  them. 
If  they  coidd  attend  one  another's  meetings,  take  part  in  one 
uuotber^s  discussions  in  a  frank  and  kindly  way,  read  one  an- 
other's best  publications,  and  thus  gradually  learu  to  regard  one 
another  as  friends,  and  to  think  of  their  interests  as  really 
mutual,  what  an  immense  gain  iti  undei*stauding  and  fairness 
there  would  be  !  As  things  now  are,  the  two  classes  keep  apart, 
and  in  their  separation  misconceptions  easily  arise,  half-truths 
are  easily  accepted  for  whole  truths,  prejudice  takes  the  place  of 
calm  aud  careful  judgment,  distrust  is  begotten  and  hostility  is 
engendered.  The  urgent  need  of  the  present  is  a  freer  inter- 
change of  ideas,  the  bringing  of  the  diOereut  classes  together, 
the  promotion  of  larger  and  higher  views  of  their  respective  in- 
terests. Welcome,  therefore,  any  attempt  Uy  accomplish  this  re- 
snlt !  Welcome  especially  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Christian 
church  in  this  behiilf  I  Alas!  that  the  churches  do  so  little  of 
tills  work  1 
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One  of  the  great  benefits  of  profit-sharing,  when  it  comes  to 
be  general — ae,  in  some  form,  I  believe  it  will  sooner  or  later 
.do — will  be  that  it  will  do  just  this, — bring  employers  and  em- 
ployed, or  rather  the  different  classes  of  partners,  together  upon 
a  common  footing,  with  a  common  object^  that  will  insure  a 
common  feeling.  This  leads  me  to  siiy  that  I  look  for  the 
solution  of  our  labor  difficulties,  the  relief  of  the  present 
"strained  relations'*  of  capit^d  and  labor,  not  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  hostility  between  them,  and  the  victory  of  one 
over  the  other,  but  rather  in  the  direction  of  a  higher,  more 
reasonable,  more  equitable  form  of  industrial  society  than  that 
which  now  prevails,  into  which  we  must  rise.  Just  as  the 
jealousies  and  feuds  of  ancient  nations  had  to  give  way  to  inter- 
national amity,  so  our  present  competitive  bosinesa  methods 
must  eventually  give  way  to  a  wise,  coniprehensive,  and  just 
system  of  et«ential  cooperation, 

3.  Finally,  in  order  to  hasten  the  day  when  these  things 
shall  be,  we  need  to  incidcate  over  and  over,  however  trite  it 
may  seem,  the  old,  simple  idea  of  primitive  Christianity,  that 
human  society  is  one  great  brotherhood,  one  universiil  family, 
one  social  hody^  of  which  it  is  true  that  ''whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be 
honored,  all  the  niend>ers  rejoice  with  it."  It  is  because  this 
lesson  is  not  3'et  half  learned  that  we  ai*e  at  variance  one  with 
another  in  so  many  M-ays.  Tlie  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  one  sure 
and  mighty  solvent  of  onr  social  difliculties,  and  we  need  to 
instil  that  spirit  into  every  heart  until  justice  and  brotherly  love 
shall  rule  in  every  life.  He  teaches  all  men  to  pray,  "  Our 
Father  who  art  in  Heaven'*  j  and  he  says  to  all,  '*Be  not  ye 
many  masters ;  for  one  is  yonr  M;u3ter,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren.'*^ 

And  it  is  a  source  of  profound  SiitiBfaction  to  reflect  that^  after 
all  the  strife  and  toil  and  sorrow  of  the  ages  that  are  gone,  we 
are  living  in  jm  age  when  this  conception  of  universal  brother- 
hood is  growing  as  never  before.  The  invention  of  the  steam- 
enginOi  bringing  to  pass  rapid  transit ;  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  bringing  to  pass 
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rapid  and  world-wide  laterconimaniGatJon  ;  iind  Uie  commerce 
and  the  misaiouai'y  activities  which  have  followed  iu  the  wake  of 
theee  around  the  globe,  have  facilitated  uiarvelously  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  international  good-will,  and  have 
preached  St  Paul's  gospel  with  a  thousandfold  greater  force 
than  even  the  apostle  himself.  Thej'  have  compelled  men  to  see 
that  the  world  is  really  one  world,  the  human  family  is  really 
one  family,  and  all  our  true  interests  are  identical.  The  idea  of 
cosmopolitanism  is  spreading  everywhere.  The  world  is  both 
smaller  and  larger  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  smaller  in  the  sense 
tliat  we  are  all  nearer  together  ;  it  is  larger  in  the  sense  that 
every  man's  conceptions  are  broailer  and  higher.  Thank  God 
for  it  all  1  and  what  may  we  not  hope  for  from  itT  I  Ixjlieve  we 
may  hope  for  the  not  very  distant  reign  of  universal  peace,  an 
ultimately  univei-sal  co  operation,  and  the  consequent  blessings 
of  a  larger  measure  of  universal  j^rosperity.  Aud,  in  the 
language  of  ancient  prophecy,  '*  Ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be 
led  forth  with  peace :  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
clap  their  bands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree." 

W,  C,  Seli-eck. 


THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIETY. 


BY  LEHLIE  E.   KKEI<EY,   M.  r>.,  LI*.  I). 


IN  THE  Poptdar  Science  Monthly  for  October  (1S92)  there  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Orothere,  entitled  **  Specifics  in  the  Cnre 
of  Inebriety."  Dr.  Crothers  makes  allnsions  in  a  general  way  to 
various  systems  of  fraud  and  delusion,  such  as  Perkiu's  factors, 
in  the  history  of  tlie  evolution  of  medicine  and  also  refers  to  the 
gold  treatment  of  inebriety  in  terms  to  which  I  do  not  care  to 
reply. 

Bat  I  am  interested  in  one  statement  of  Dr.  Crothers*,  and 
only  one,  which  is  as  follows  :  '^  Inebriety  is  literally  an  in- 
sanity of  the  border-line  type  and  a  general  condition  of  central 
brain  defect,  unknown,  and  at  present  beyond  the  power  of  any 
combination  of  drugs." 

I  greatly  regret  that  Dr.  Crothers  has  placed  himself  in  such 
an  inconsistent  position.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  learning  and 
culture  and  a  prominent  professional  specialist,  treiU.ing  in- 
ebriety as  a  specialty,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  an  *' asylum" 
for  the  sequestration  and  treatment  of  inebriates. 

To  have  it  denied  that  anything  is  known  on  the  pathology  of 
inebriety  and  that  any  specific  cure  or  any  combination  of  drugs 
will  cure  the  disease,  by  a  physician  who  has  had  years  of 
experience,  must  surely  be  discouraging  to  his  patients,  and 
certainly  places  Dr.  Crothei-s  in  an  inconsistent  position.  If 
there  be  no  cure  for  a  disease  there  is  no  justification  in  Uie 
establishment  of  asylums  for  the  ''treatment"  of  the  disease. 
It  is  folly  to  treat  or  drug  a  disease  that  is  incnrable. 

The  error  that  some  physicians  seem  to  make  is  that,  ao* 
knowledging  inebriety  to  be  a  disease,  they  think  the  disease 
:  arises  spontaneously,  accumulates  by  heredity  and  leads  to  a 
craving  for  alcohol,  or  a  weak  will,  so  tliat  the  patient  cannot 
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resist  drinking.  Several  writers  appear  to  tliinlc  that  other  dis- 
eases— insanity,  brain  degeneration^  or  the  infectious  diseases — 
as  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc,  may,  as  a  symptom,  develop 
inebriety. 

Gentlemen  who  view  inebriety  from  this  standpoint  and  who 
reason  about  it  ai^er  this  manner  will  no  doubt  conclude  that 
inebriety  hns  no  pathology  that  can  l>e  discovered,  and,  there- 
fore, is  incurable.  I  am  not  of  this  manner  and  method  of 
thinking.  The  hiws  of  iwisoning  are  now  so  well  understood 
and  established,  that  a  deductive  science  of  the  pathology  of 
inebriety  csiu  be  made  from  this  standpoiut. 

The  first  law  of  poisons  which  I  will  note  is  that  poison  affects 
those  tissues  the  most  which  have  the  least  resistance.  I  think 
no  one  will  dispute  this  proposition.  Applying  this  law  to 
alcohol  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  cerebrospinal  system  has 
the  least  resistance  to  alcohol  and  is  the  bodily  apparatus  chiefly 
poisoned  by  this  drug.  That  other  tissues  are  affected  and  may 
become  diseased  is  not  denied.  Alcohol  in  poisonous  doses, 
long  coutinued,  will  no  doubt  predispose  to  nerve  and  other  de- 
generation, and  may  weaken  the  tissaes  in  their  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  infectious  diseases — such  as  tul)erculosis — perhaps 
cancer,  and  other  diseases.  But  none  of  these  things  constitutes 
inebriety  or  the  craving  for  drink,  which  is  the  mental  side  of 
the  lesion  of  inebriety  and  is  the  principal  symptom  of  this 
disease. 

The  second  general  law  of  poisoning  is  that  tissue  cells,  when 
poisoned,  if  not  destroyed,  have  their  power  of  lesistance  to  the 
poison  increased,  as  a  resultant  of  being  poisoned.  The  law  of 
poisoning  is  dependent  upon  that  great  law  of  biology — 
variation. 

We  must  look  npon  the  action  of  a  poison  and  the  resistance 
of  tiflsne  cells  in  the  light  of  a  conflict.  It  is  simply  a  battle. 
As  a  result  the  alcohol  is  destroyed  chemically  and  the  tissue 
cells  undergo  a  variation,  the  character  of  which  variation  I 
think  we  can  induce  from  well-known  results. 

If  a  man  goes  to  bed  at  night  intoxicated,  he  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  poison  the  nuxt  morning — pains,  muscular  tremors. 
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nansea,  headache,  and  such  symptoms.  A  supply  of  more 
alcohol  will  lessen  this  suffering  j  in  fact,  if  the  debanch  was 
caused  by  a  pint  of  brandy  we  find  that  the  man  can  drink  a  half 
pint  of  brandy  the  nejct  morning — more  or  leas — with  the  result 
of  steadying  his  nerves  and  giving  faiiu  an  appetit-cfor  breakfast.. 

The  chief  featnres  here  are  the  HicLb  that  the  cells  demand  the 
poison  and  can  resist  it  with  much  greater  power,  or  resist  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  the  morning  after  the  debanch.  The 
reason  is  that  the  cells  have  undergone  a  variation  of  type 
which  enables  them  to  resist  alcohol  with  greater  force  ]  but 
which  also  demands  a  supply  of  alcohol.  This  demand  of  the 
cells  for  alcohol  ia  inebriety — inebriety  is  nothing  else  and 
nothing  else  is  inebriety.  The  cause  is  alcohol :  nothing  but 
alcohol  ever  causes  or  can  cause  alcoholic  inebriety.  No  tumor 
canaeB  it,  no  degeneration  causes  it,  no  other  disease  can  cause  it 

These  same  laws  hold  good  iu  poisoning  by  any  drug.  Any 
drug  taken  ba!>itually  i-esults  in  the  ability  of  the  cells  to  resist 
greater  qnantities  and  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  cells  for  the 
presence  of  the  drug.  A  person  may  begin  to  take  morphia  in 
small  doses.  In  two  we<?ks  he  ciin  take  quantities  of  the  drug 
that  are  called  fatal  dcvses.  Iu  time  he  can  take  a  bottle  of 
morphia  or  a  pint  of  laudanum  at  once  and  has  a  craving  for  tlie 
drug  whic;h  he  is  powerless  to  resist.  These  two  result4&utfi — va- 
riation and  a  demand  for  the  drug  or  poison — must  be  explained. 
They  cau  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  natural  selection. 

If  two  species  of  animals  antagonize  each  other,  both  will 
undergo  variation  ;  very  likely  this  variation  will  be  transmitted 
by  heredity.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  working  of  the 
general  law  if  one  species  is  represented  by  a  poison.  If  a 
species  of  animal  is  subjected  to  a  poison  iu  its  enviroument  it 
will  either  be  exterminated  or  its  tissue  cells  will  acquire  a 
resistauce  to  it  or  it  will  learn  intellectually  to  avoid  the  poison. 
But  the  species  which  antagonize  each  other  by  fighting  will 
undergo  a  variation  increasing  their  fighting  powers  or  speed,  or 
means  of  offcna*^  and  defense.  There  will  be  a  development  of 
tooth,  claw,  horn,  beak,  muscle,  or  other  means  of  natural  war- 
fare, which  is  called  variation. 
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In  development — subject  to  variation  or  caused  by  variation — 
perhaps  tliese  features  of  variation  may  not  be  ornamental  in 
every  way  or  useful  generally.  They  are  not  necessary  to 
enable  the  animal  to  live,  secure  food,  and  be  prosperous  gener- 
ally— they  may  be  a  detriment  in  every  way,  except  to  resist 
this  particular  enemy.  The  same  law  holds  good  in  poisoning. 
But  an  animal,  so  reconstructed  and  adapted  to  resist  an  enemy, 
by  the  laws  of  physiology,  will  demand  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Animals  with  horns,  if  they  have  no  enemy  to  fight, 
will  exorcise  their  fighting  qualities  by  horning  trees  or  the 
ground,  AnimalH  with  daws,  which  have  learned  the  ways  of 
domestic  peace,  will  scratch  the  furniture  or.  anything  else  to  give 
the  claws  exercise.  In  alcohol  poisoning  the  cells  have  nnder- 
gonc  a  variation  giving  them  an  increiised  tolerance  to  alcohol. 
If  alcohol  is  withdrawu  they  must  undergo  a  new  variation 
backward — atavistic  \  the  variation  backward  is  accompanied 
by  difficulties  and  appears  to  be  painful.  To  maintain  the 
tolerance  to  alcohol  the  cells  demand  alcohol,  and  the  man,  in 
this  condition,  hafi  inebriety  and  is  an  inebriate  and  this  is  the 
pathology  of  inebriety.  Inebriety  may  be  called  au  insanity  or 
weakness  of  will  or  infidelity  or  moral  turpitude  or  a  vice  or  a 
sin  or  crime  or  what  not.  These  titles  are  simply  views  of  the 
same  thing  from  dififerent  standpoints  and  make  no  difference 
with  the  pathology  which  is  a  cell  variation,  caused  by  alcohol, 
characterized  by  an  increased  tolerance  to,  and  a  demand  for, 
alcohol.  The  weak  will,  vice,  moral  wejikness,  insanity, 
criminality,  irreligion,  and  all  are  rcsnlts  of,  and  not  causes  of, 
the  inebriety. 

Medic4il  writers,  under  the  heiwl  of  alcoholism,  give  us  a 
pathological  view  of  nearly  all  known  diseusea  In  "alcohol- 
iflm''  can  l)e  found  eflusion  in  the  brain  cavities  and  membranes, 
various  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys,  etc.  These  things 
cat  no  figure  with  the  symptoms  of  a  craving  for  drink.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  associate  or  resultant  diseases  an  in- 
el^riate  may  have — none  of  them  causes  the  craving  for  liquor. 
A  mau  with  any  disease  may  l>egin  drinking  but  not  because  he 
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has  a  craving  for  liquor.  He  is  not  an  inebriate  antil  be  has 
drnnk  eDOugb  alcohol  to  cause  the  diseai^. 

Then  what  is  the  variation  of  the  cells  which  causes  inebriety 
from  the  standpoint  of  anatomy  T  Of  course,  this  condition  can- 
not l)e  demonstrated  by  the  nucroscopo.  The  variation  consists 
in  a  change  of  the  atomic  relatioiL*s  of  the  molecules  of  the 
structures.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  atomic  difference  is  in  the 
protophismic  contents  of  two  cells,  one  of  which  is  dead  and  the 
other  alive  ;  but  any  man  can  tell  whether  an  elephant  is  dead 
or  alive  by  an  inspection.  It  would  be  as  sensible  and 
would  be  as  rational  to  assent  that  pathology  of  inebriety 
is  unknown  as  to  claim  that  there  are  no  appreciable 
distinctions  and  diOcrences  between  a  man,  dead  drunk,  and  one 
in  his  sober  sensea  There  are  differem^es  here  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.     Human  knowledge  is  relative  and  not  absolute. 

The  pathology  of  shock,  following  injuries,  is  understood.  By 
an  impi-esfsion  umde  upon  the  sensory  nerves  in  tiie  wonnd  a  re- 
flex resultant  upon  the  nerve  centers  of  the  heart  follows,  which 
inhibits  the  heart  to  the  extent  that  death  may  follow.  In  such 
a  case  no  one  doubts  tlie  pathology  but  no  one  can  detect  any 
anatomical  change  in  the  nerve  centers  or  their  cells.  The 
change  is  atomic  and  is  so  accepted  and  understood.  Physicians 
do  not  say,  when  shock  follows  an  injury,  that  the  pathology  is 
unknown  or  that  it  is  always  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 
Such  OJises  are  always  treated  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
treated  sucx^essfuUy.  There  are  combinations  of  drugs  and  also 
specific  drngs,  which  ^*curo*'  shocks. 

Compared  with  other  diseases  there  is  no  pathology  less  com- 
plex than  that  of  inebriety.  It  is  the  simplest  of  all  problems 
in  pathohjgy.  It  makes  no  difference  what  may  be  the  pathology 
of  alcoholism,  as  a  whole^no  matter  if  it  Ciiuses  insauity, 
Bright's  disease,  consumption,  hobnailed  liver,  degeneration  of 
tlie  peripheral  nerves,  atrophy  of  the  spleen,  efTusions  in  cerebral 
membranes,  fatty  degenerations  of  the  heart>  and  the  sixteen  de- 
generations of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  as  taught  by  tlie  school- 
hooks.  The  one  symptom — inebriety — is  known  to  depend  upon 
a  variation  of  the  cells  and  nuclei  caused  by  alcohol. 
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Another  feature  of  inebrietj^  is  its  periodicity.  This  question 
is  somewhat  complex.  It  is  ob^rved  that  drnnkenness  presents 
this  feature  and  I  do  not  consider  the  explanation  difficult. 
There  Is  a  marked  rhythm  in  inebriet>''  as  a  disease,  just  as  there 
is  in  all  other  diseases.  The  course  of  a  fever  (relating  to  the 
rhythm  of  temperance)  is  a  marked  feature.  Each  feature  has 
a  distinguished  range  of  temperature  or  rhythm.  Underlying 
the  law  of  periodicity  in  inebriety  is  the  fact  that  the  cells 
undergo  poisoning,  that  they  aro  subject  to  a  variation  causing 
inebriety  and  that  there  is  a  debauch,  a  recovery,  and  a  variation 
backwanl  of  the  cells  and  a  i>eriod  of  sobriety.  The  period  of 
sobriety  is  a  feature  or  factor  or  a  part  of  the  inebriety.  No 
matter  how  short  the  rhythm  it  is  always  there.  The  sobriety 
period  is  certain,  in  inebriety,  to  be  followed  by  the  debauch 
and  the  debauch  im  certain  to  be  followed  by  the  sober  period. 

The  chief  reason  why  inebriety  presents  this  feature  of  perio- 
dicity is  because  it  is  accjuired  in  this  manner.  People  do  not 
begin  drinking  and  pursue  the  custom  without  intermissions. 
They  l>egin  drinking  and  continne  it  with  intervals  of  sobriety. 
When  the  inebriety  is  established  it  will  present  this  periodical 
interval  of  sobriety.  The  nerve  centers  of  automatic  life  are 
trained  in  this  manner  and  are  so  educated.  All  automatic 
desire  is  periodical.  No  matter  how  religious  a  man  may  be, 
under  no  oircumst^inces,  if  sane,  would  he  stay  in  church  con- 
tinuously. The  desire  to  exercise  his  religious  feelings  is 
poriodicjil. 

The  greater  part  of  human  life  is  automatic,  so-called.  The 
meaning  is  that  there  is  an  action  of  the  nerve  centers  which  is 
the  i-esult  of  training,  education,  and  inheritance  and  which 
takes  on  initial  energy  rhythmically,  independently  of  conscious- 
ness or  volition.  At  the  close  of  a  debauch  an  inebriate,  after 
much  suffering,  bo<liIy  and  mental,  reforms.  He  declares  he 
will  never  drink  again.  He  goes  about  his  business,  but  at  the 
appointed  time — the  time  appointed  by  his  automatic  life — the 
craving  comes  on  again  and  the  debauch  follows. 

Tn  consciousness  and  to  the  observer,  this  return  may  seem 
like  a  weak  will.    The  will  is  only  one  factor  of  the  problem 
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and  biift  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  fact  of  the  inebriety.  An  in- 
ebriate jnight  not  enter  a  debauch  if  his  will  could  restrain  him, 
but  this  would  not  change  the  fact  that  he  is  an  inebriate.  It 
would  only  prove  that  his  will  was  powerful  enough,  through 
some  motive^  tu  overcome  the  craving  for  drink. 

THE    CUBE    OF    INEBRIETY. 

Inebriety  is  one  of  the  curable  diseases.  I  have  said  that  a 
man  does  not  have  the  craving  for  drink  because  alcohol  may 
have  directly  or  remotely  given  him  any  bodily  disease  what- 
ever. Efifusiou  in  the  brain,  kidney,  Btomach,  liver,  cerebro- 
spinal disease,  consnmption,  or  other  disease — none  of  them 
causes  the  craving  for  liquor.  Neither  will  the  euro  of  any 
associate  lesion  that  an  inebriate  may  have  cure  his  inebriety. 
Caring  inebrietj'  oonaists  in  breaking  up  the  rhythmical  craving 
for  liquor^the  automatic  habit  of  inehrietj'. 

One  of  the  chief  methods  of  the  treatment  of  all  disease  is  by 
the  same  general  method  of  breaking  the  rhythmic  factor  of  the 
disease  and  the  method  is  a  very  successful  one. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  my  success  in 
curing  inebriety.  I  claim  to  have  saccessfully  treated  more 
than  00,000  cases  and  that  tlie  results  prove  that  the  failures  are 
less  than  in  any  other  method  of  treating  this  disease  or  in  any 
method  of  treating  any  other  disease.*  It  does  not  follow,  by  any 
means,  that  because  my  method  of  cure  is  not  published  and  is 
not  public  property,  therefore,  inebriety  has  no  pathology, 
and  no  combination  of  drugs  will  cute  the  disease.  That 
my  method  of  cure  is  popular  is  beyond  doubt,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  not  Bucoessfxil.  I  know  of  no  other  reason  why 
my  remedy,  or  rather  method  of  treatment^  is  so  widely  known 
and  so  generally  patronized,  except  that  it  is  universally  success- 
fhl.  No  other  explanation  has  ever  been  made  t<»  the  public — 
the  public  know  nothing  else  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  its  suc- 
oess  can  be  explained  away,  not  even  by  a  whole^sale  denial  that 
people  drink,  that  there  is  any  known  patliology  of  inebriety 
and  any  discovered  or  discoverable  remedy. 

Leslie  E.  Keeley. 


THE  COURTS  VT-RSUS  THH  GBKKVMANDHR. 


BY   NOKMAN  T.   MABQN. 


THE  appellate  coarts  of  three  states  have  recently  been 
called  upon  to  consider  legislative  reapportionment  acts, 
based  in  two  of  the  states  upon  the  late  census.  The  questions  dis- 
cussed by  them  involve  the  vital  principle  of  our  government, — 
the  right  of  each  elector  to  have  an  eqnal  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment's affairs.  The  people  have  sought  to  guard  this  principle, 
even  against  their  own  power,  by  more  or  less  minute  provisions 
in  their  various  state,  and  in  the  federal  constitutions.  In  the 
national  government  it  h;us  l>een  en(^ro{vched  upon  by  the  adoption 
in  all  of  the  skites,  except  Michigan,  of  the  general  ticket  system 
of  choosing  electors,  the  practical  I'esult  of  wliich  is  to  deprive  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ijeople  of  all  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
minority  to  choose  a  ruler  for  the  majority.  In  the  stHte  govern- 
ments the  same  tendency  toward  the  perpetuation  of  power, 
through  inequality  in  representation,  has  given  rise  to  the  gerry- 
mander. The  results,  both  in  the  nationid  and  state  govern- 
ments, are  fraught  with  e^'il,  and  full  of  portent.  Upon  the 
final  out43ome  hangs  the  future  of  proportionate  representation, 
and  with  it,  of  republican  institutions,  in  this  cx>untry.  Ques- 
tions of  tarifl'aud  finance,  though  for  the  moment  of  engrossing 
interest,  are  more  tninsient  in  character,  and  of  less  vital  im- 
portance than  this,  since  they  go  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment^ nilhcr  thiin  to  itsl»eing,  involving,  it  is  true,  its  prosperity, 
but  not  threatening  itM  perpetuity. 

The  question  which  has  come  before  the  courts,  however,  does 
not  go  to  this  extent.  They  have  only  been  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  constitutional  provisions  thus  far  enacted  are  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  certain  supposed  attempts  at  gerrymandering. 
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In  New  York,  the  Constitution  niakes  the  following  require - 
mente  :  Senatorial  districts  '*  shall  be  so  altered  that  each 
senate  district  ( 1 )  shall  contain  as  nearly  as  may  be  an  eqoal 
uuinl>er  of  inliabitants,  (2)  shall  at  all  timefl  consist  of  contigu- 
ous territ>ory,  and  (3)  no  county  shall  he  divided,  except  such 
county  shall  be  equitably  entitled  to  two  or  more  senators.'' 
The  members  of  assembly  shall  be  apportioned  amoug  the  sevenil 
counties  (1)  '*as  nearly  as  may  be  fiC(*x)rdiug  to  the  number  of 
their  respective  inhabitants,"  and  (2)  shall  be  chosen  by  single 
districts,  (3)  ea<rb  county  being  entitled  to  at  least  one  member, 
and  (4)  when  entitled  to  more  thau  one,  it  shall  be  divided  iuto 
districts,  but  without  dividing  any  town. 

Under  these  restrictious  it  was  the  Legislature's  duty  to  appor- 
tion 128  members  of  the  assembly  among  the  several  counties  of 
the  state.  In  so  doing  eleven  members  were  left  to  be  assigned 
to  counties  having  fractional  exceaaes  or  remainders  after  appor- 
tioning the  members  due  them  according  to  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation. Instead  of  giving  these  eleven  members  to  the  eleven 
counties  having  the  largest  fractional  excesses,  three  of  the 
members  were  given  t-o  counties  having  considerably  smaller  ex- 
cesses^ so  that  Dutcbess  County,  with  a  population  loss  than  St. 
Lawrence,  received  double  tlie  representation  of  the  latter,  and 
Albany  Omntyt  with  less  than  twice  the  population  of  St.  Law- 
rence, received  four  times  its  representation,  and  Monroe  County, 
with  2-l:,0UO  more  population  than  Albany  received  one  less 
representative. 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  an  act  must  be  plainly  un- 
constitutional before  it  will  be  so  declared  by  the  courts,  the 
msyority  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  expression  *'as  nearly  as  may  be,'*  does  not  mean  as 
nearly  as  a  mathematiciil  process  can  be  followed ;  that  it  is  a 
general  direction  to  the  fjegislaturc  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  apportionment  should  be  made ;  that  the  Extent  to  which 
this  direction  may  be  carried  must  depend  generally  npon  the 
integrity  of  the  Legislature  j  that  the  expi-ession  itself  imports 
that  some  amount  of  discretion  may  be  exercised  by  the  Legisla- 
tare  ;  and  that  deviations  from  a  mathematical  distribution  may 
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be  demauded  by  public  exigencies  or  by  the  conflicting  claims 
an<i  demands  of  ropreseutatives  or  by  local  pride,  commercial 
jealonsies,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand  the  minority  of  tlie  court  denied  that  the 
phrase  in  question  gave  any  discretionary  power  to  the  Legisla- 
tare ;  they  asserted  that  the  fact  that  an  apportionment  can 
never  be  exact,  at'cording  to  the  population,  and  tliat  some  in- 
equality is  iueviUible,  cannot  relegate  the  proceeding  to  the 
domain  of  discretionary  powers  j  that  the  discretion  of  the  Ijcgis- 
lature,  if  any,  ends  where  certainty  begins,  and  that  the  very 
object  of  a  constitutional  provision  is  to  csta1»lish  a  rule  of  con- 
duct which  cannot  l>e  varied  according  to  the  passions  or 
prejudices  of  a  majority. 

The  entire  controversy,  it  will  be  seen,  depended  uponwhether 
the  phrase  **:iS  nearly  as  may  be,"  me^ins  as  nearly  as  may  be 
under  the  limitations  laid  down  by  the  Constitution  itself, 
reiiuiring  senatorial  districts  to  be  of  contiguous  territory,  and 
assemblymen  to  be  ch«>*en  by  single  districts  with  at  least  one  to 
each  county,  etc,  (as,  in  effect,  contended  by  the  minority  of  the 
court),  or  whether  it  means  as  nearly  as  may  be,  not  only  under 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  but  under  the 
limitations  iinp(*s(Hl  by  all  tlie  surrounding  circumstances  of 
legislation,  in<ilnding  the  passions  and  pn^judiccs,  the  rivalries 
and  conflicting  demands  of  difl'ei'ent  districts  and  of  opposing 
parties.  In  the  fli'st  case,  an  apportionment  could  l>e  set  aside 
whenever  it  was  certain  that  it  was  not  made  in  iwcordance  with 
the  number  of  the  respective  inhabitants.  In  the  second  case,  it 
<M>uld  only  be  set  aside,  if  at  all,  where  it  proved  to  be  "so 
gross  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  that  it  could  be  seen  that  it 
had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  that  an  intentional  disregard 
of  its  commands,  lx)th  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit,  had  been 
indulged  in." 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  this  difference  in  opinion  could 
not  have  aiiseu  were  it  not  that  the  conditions  of  the  act  itself 
necessitate  some  inequality ;  if  they  did  not,  then  the  phrase 
*'aB  nearly  as  may  l>e*'  would  necessarily  refer  to  external  con- 
ditions or   requirements,   and  would  accordingly,  without  any 
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room  for  doubt  or  dispute,  invest  the  Legislature  with  the  large 
diticretiou  contended  for  by  tlie  majority  of  the  court. 

The  Con8titntion  of  Michig^iiu  requires  the  Legislature  to 
''rearrange  the  senate  districte  (1)  according  to  the  number. of 
white  inhabitants,"  (2)  such  districts  to  be  numbered  from  one 
to  thirty-two  inclusive,  each  of  which  shall  choose  one  senator, 
(3)  to  be  elected  by  single  districts,  and  (4)  "no  county  shall  be 
divided  in  the  formation  of  senate  districts,  except  such  county 
he  equitably  entitled  to  two  or  more  senators.  Each  represento- 
tive  district  "shall  contain  (1)  as  nearly  as  may  be  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  (2)  shall  consist  of  convenient 
and  contiguous  territory,  but  no  township  or  county  shall  l)e. 
divided  in  the  formation  of  a  representative  district ;  (3)  repre- 
sctitiitivos  shall  l>e  chosen  by  single  districtH,  (4)  tlie  Honae  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  sixty- four,  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
memberK,  and  (5)  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  a  separate 
represeutative  wheu  it  has  attained  a  population  equal  to  a 
moiety  of  the  ratio  of  representation. 

The  Michigan  Ooiistitution,  it  will  be  noticed,  contains  the 
same  phrase — **as  nearly  as  may  be" — which  divided  the  New 
York  court,  but  it  has  an  additional  and  sigiiiUcaut  provision, 
numbered  "5"  above,  which  is  not  in  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tion. In  New  York  City  one  senatorial  district  was  said  to  have 
iu  round  uumbei'S  241,000  inhabitants,  while  another  ha<l  but 
105,000.  Under  the  Michigan  apportionment  act^  the  most 
populous  senatorial  district  had  97,300  inhabitants,  and  the  least 
populons  ;^f»,700.  The  Michigan  court  held  that  the  inhibition 
against  the  division  of  a  county  necessarily  gives  great  latitude 
to  the  legislative  discretion,  but  that,  in  the  senatorial  appor- 
ti(mment,  the  Legislature  "  wont  far  beyond  any  legitimate  dis- 
cretion, und  violated  tlie  rules  of  equity  when  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, or  even  proper,  to  do  so,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  county 
cannot  be  divided." 

In  making  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  there  were 
six  counties  having  fractional  excesses  over  a  moiety  of  the  ratio 
of  representation ;  an  additional  representation  was  given  to  each 
of  the  three  least  populous  of  these  counties,  instead  of  giving 
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them  to  the  three  largest, — a  situation  very  similar  to  that  in 
New  York.  The  Michigan  Supreme  Ckmrt  held  this  apportion- 
ment to  be  invalid  becaime  h  eonnty  waa  divided  in  the  formation 
of  the  representative  districtB.  In  discussing  the  questions,  the 
chief  justice  remarked  that  '^  the  words  ^  as  near  as  may  be  *  are 
capable  of  sufHcient  expausion  to  meet  all  difficulties  that  lie  in 
the  way.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  district  is  to  be  as 
equal  as  may  be  under  a  compliance  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  compel  a  representation  by  counties''  j — 
plainly  intimating  that  the  legislative  discretion  is  confined  to 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  cannot 
be  influenced  by  any  external  factors,  such  as  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  legislation  where  there  are  conflicting  iutei'ests 
and  contending  fiictioiis. 

The  same  justice  observed  that  in  the  legislative  discretion  the 
counties  having  the  least  number  of  inhabitants  al>ove  the  ratio, 
or  the  moiety  of  a  ratio,  shonld  be  the  ones  to  suflfer  any  depri- 
vation of  representatives  made  necessary  by  the  constitutional 
requirements  as  to  the  division  of  ci)untie8,  etc.;  that  there 
oould  l>e  no  legislative  discretion  under  the  Constitution  **to 
give  a  county  of  less  population  than  another  a  greater  represen- 
tation ;  such  action  would  be  arbitrary  and  cjipricious,  and 
against  the  vital  principle  of  equality  in  our  government ;  there 
can  be  found  no  excuse  for  it.^' 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Legislature 
shall  apportion  and  district  anew  the  members  of  the  Senate  (1) 
''according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants"  ;  (2)  senators  must 
t>o  elected  by  single  districts,  (3)  which  must  be  of  convenient 
and  contiguous  territory,  and  shall  not  divide  assembly  districts. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  must  also  t)e  apportioned  (1) 
"according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,"  and  (2)  must  be 
elected  by  single  districts,  (3)  which  shall  consist  of  contiguous 
territory,  in  as  compact  form  as  practicable,  and  (4)  which  must 
be  bounded  by  county,  precinct,  town,  and  ward  lines. 

In  the  apportionment  act  under  consideration  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin courts,  the  largest  senatorial  district  contained  6S,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  snuUlest  37,000 ;  the  largest  assembly  district  contained 
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38,000,  and  tbe  smallest  7,000.  The  Supreme  Court  observed 
that  perfect  exactness  in  the  apportionment  was  neither  required 
nor  possible,  but  that  ^' there  should  be  as  close  an  approxima- 
tion to  exactness  as  possible,  and  this  is  the  utmost  limit  for  the 
exercise  of  legislative  discretion."  They  held  the  words 
**  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,"  equivalent  to  the 
expression,  "proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
Legislature";  the  chief  justice  stated  that  he  knew  of  no 
theory  by  which  a  uniform  and  equitable  apportionment  could  be 
aoooniplished  other  than  that  which  prefers  in  the  apportionment 
the  largest  fractious  of  population  in  excess  of  the  unit  of  repre- 
sentation. While  the  membera  of  the  court  speak  of  legislative 
"discretion/'  they  do  not,  sus  iu  New  York,  discuss  with  mueii 
detail  the  limits  of  that  discretion  j  still  it  e^n  bo  gathei-ed  from 
the  nature  of  their  I'emarks  that  in  their  opinion  the  discretion 
is  limite<i  entirely  by  the  re(|uirenients  of  the  Tonstitution,  and 
cannot  be  enlarged  by  any  outside  considerations  either  of  public 
policy  or  of  public  necessity.  For  insta.nce,  while  they  speak  of 
a  "fair,  just,  and  necessar3'  disci*etiou,"  and  say  "there  must  be 
no  unneceasiiry  inequality,"  they  add  that  districts  "  must  be  as 
nearly  equal  in  population  cur  oUier  cotiMUutional  requircmcnU  wUl 
pennitj^-  etc.  The  Wisconsin  court  accordingly  held  this  act  un- 
constitutional and  void,  basing  its  decision  in  part,  however, 
upon  the  wrongful  division  of  county  lines  in  the  formation  of 
assembly  districts. 

While  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  highest  courts  of  these 
thi^ee  great  states  may  be  harmonized  upon  the  surface  by  dificr- 
enoes  iu  the  facts  involved,  yet,  in  their  underlying  principles, 
the  decisions  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  diametrirully 
opposed  to  that  in  New  York. 

It  is  for  the  people  to  determine  which  is  most  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  republican  goverument,  and  which  will  l^est 
oonaerve  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  its  institutions.  May 
their  decision  be  right. 

NORHAJf  T.   MABON. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION. 


BV    A.    A.    HALIIROOK. 


AN  ENGROSSING  subject  at  this  time  is  the  restriction  of  for- 
eign immigration.  Tlie  occasion  given  the  President  by  the 
cholera  scare  to  close  our  ports  to  the  poor  of  Europe,  has  also 
been  miule  the  occasion  for  adem:uid,  which  seems  (juite  general, 
for  legislation  which  shall  make  this  new  condition  permanent 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Aniertcjin  people  are  allowing  tlieir 
enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  their  l^otter  JudgmentT  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  threadbare  theories  of  some  labor  leaders  are 
being  advocated  without  proper  thought! 

There  seems  to  be  a  popular  misapprehension  concerning  the 
character  of  immigrants,  and  a  mistaken  notion  which  personal 
contact  with  these  people  would  correct.  True,  the  average  im- 
migrant cannot  si>eak  the  English  language.  No  one  of  comniou 
sense  would  expect  it.  But  he  is  not  by  any  means  the  savage 
that  he  is  often  pictured.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  industrious, 
a  hard  worker,  careful  of  his  earnings,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
ont  of  a  hundred  lie  comes  here  with  the  intention  of  adopting 
America  as  his  home  and  intends  to  adapt  himself  as  l>est  he 
understands  the  way  to  the  manner  of  living  in  our  country. 

To  the  popular  objection  that  the  average  immigrant  is  igno- 
rant, the  reply  must  be  in  simplest  charity,  that  it  is  not  his 
fault  but  his  misfortune.  The  immigrant  class  on  their  native 
soil  are  treated  but  little  better  than  be^Usts  of  burden.  They 
have  no  opportunities  for  education  and  mental  improvement, 
and  they  come  to  this  free  laud  iu  the  hope  of  t>ettering  a  most 
hopeless  and  wretched  condition.  And  that  they  succeed  will 
be  acknowledged  by  any  person  who  notes  the  change  in  habits, 
in  dresfiy  and  in  speech  after  a  few  years  of  residence  here.  The 
HuDgarian  and  the  Polander  possess  the  elements  which  are  at 
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the  foundation  of  ^ood  citizenship.  lu  the  coal  regions  many  of 
the  most  ignorant  Polanders  who  came  to  this  c-onnti-y  penniless 
a  dozen  years  ago,  have  by  application  to  work  and  business 
accumulated  comfortable  fortunes  and  are  thoroughly  American- 
ized, speaking  our  language  as  correctly  aa  the  average  man 
who  has  known  it  from  childhood. 

Bat  we  ought  to  hope  for  little  from  the  present  generation, 
Their  children,  however,  are  growing  up  under  far  different  sur- 
roundings from  those  which  their  parents  knew,  and  the  result 
is  all  that  one  could  expect  Many  bright-eyed  i  Polish  and 
Hungarian  children  are  to-day  reciting  their  lessons  in  public 
and  parochial  schools  and  are  crowding  their  native  classmates 
closely  for  honors.  Some  have  passed  from  the  schools  to  fill 
positions  in  offices  and  banks  whei^  they  are  invaluable.  Those 
who  are  in  association  with  these  nationalities  must  admit  that 
the  generation  of  Anieric-an  born  Polanders  and  Hungarians 
which  is  springing  up  is  as  full  of  promise  as  that  of  any  other 
foreign  nationality. 

But  the  labor  phase  of  the  question  is  perhaps  of  most  imme- 
diate importance.  It  is  claimed  that  the  "cheap"  foi'eign  labor 
is  reducing  wages  and  driving  our  own  people  from  their  work. 
If  this  were  true,  if  American  workmen  were  being  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  foreigner,  there  wonld  indeed  be  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  tide  of  European  '*  paupers"  which  is  continually 
flowing  into  the  country. 

The  fact  is  that  with  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Hungarians,  Polandei's,  and  Italians  who  are  now  at  work  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  not  enough  to  fill  the  demand.  During 
the  past  year  a  railroad  was  Ijeing  built  from  the  anthracite  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania  to  the  sejilioard.  The  contractors  were 
unable  to  secure  sufficient  foreign  or  native  labor  and  hundreds 
of  negroes  were  brought  up  from  Virginia  and  paid  as  high 
wages  as  the  Italians,  though  capable  of  accomplishing  not  more 
than  one  half  as  much  work.  The  wages  paid  were  equal  to 
those  of  the  American  lumbermen  by  whose  side  they  worked 
with  pick  and  shovel  as  they  constructed  the  new  roa<l  throngh 
the  forests  of  Wayne  county. 
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European  labor  is  not  crowding  Americans  out  of  work, 
though  the  ''Hans'*  maybe  crowding  oar  own  people  into  a 
class  of  work  which  i-eqnires  more  skill  and  consequently  de- 
mands higher  pay.  If  we  were  deprived  of  oar  European  labor 
the  trainmen,  firemen,  and  engineers  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  cars  and  engines  and  take  their  places  among  the  section 
gangs.  If  we  cannot  have  the  Italians  and  Hungarians  to  build 
railroad  track  and  keep  it  in  repair  there  will  be  much  less  em- 
ployment for  car  and  engine  builders  and  engineers  and  trainmen. 

It  is  said  that  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  people  are  crowding 
out  the  Welsh  and  Irish  in  the  coal  regions,  where  so  many  thou- 
sands are  employed.  True.  But  the  latter  are  only  being  crowded 
up.  They  are  running  the  engines,  **l>0H8ing"  the  breakers,  mak- 
ing up  the  reports  in  the  offic^e^  and  are  finding  more  congenial 
and  healthful  work  in  manufacturing  esUblishmenta  and  machine 
shops.  Surely  we  ought  to  welcome  a  class  of  men  who  are  wil- 
ling to  bear  the  exposures  of  the  mine  and  face  ite  dangers  and 
allow  onr  own  people  to  engage  in  a  better  class  of  labor. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Sam  is  not  '*  rich  enough  to  give  them  all  a 
farm,"  but  the  country  is  yet  so  little  developed  that  it  will  for 
years  assimilate  the  thousands  who  will  come  from  other  lands. 
It  has  taken  in  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Europe's 
'^paupers"  and  set  them  lo  work  at  good  wages  and  put  them 
on  a  new  plane  of  existence.  It  can  make  use  of  a  few  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  to  the  positive  benefit  of  the  American 
lalK)rer,  in  fact  when  we  have  enough  there  will  I)e  no  American 
"laborers"  and  the  country  will  have  rea<*hed  its  highest  physi- 
cal development. 

Then  open  the  gates  and  let  them  come  in.  They  are  simply 
machines,  labor-saving  devices,  and  the  idea  that  tliey  interfere 
with  the  American  working  people  is  that  same  false  notion 
which  has  agitated  labor  circles  in  ye^u-a  past,  that  a  labor- 
saving  machine  is  an  injury  Ijecjuise  it  appears  to  throw  ]}eople 
out  of  employment  But  they  are  more  than  wood  and  steel, 
and  from  their  posterity,  if  not  from  them,  we  may  expect  a 
cla&s  of  honest,  capable,  and  respectable  American  citizens. 

A.    A.    UiXBROOK. 


HE  MONETARY  CONFERENCE:    WERE  WE  READY 
I-OR  IT? 


BY   FRANK   W.   IIACKETT. 


THE  following  is  the  maiu  portion  of  an  article  written  in 
advance  of  the  call  of  the  President  for  a  conference.  It 
was  designed  to  invite  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congjess 
and  the  executive  have  all  along  failed  to  grasp  the  situation  of 
the  silver  question  abroad ;  that  our  government  has  showed 
itfielf  listlcHS  and  inactive,  where  it  ought  to  have  l>een  dlligeut 
in  carrying  forward  a  settled  policy.  What  appears  thus  far  to 
have  occurred  at  Brussels  server,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
to  render  the  considerations  here  presented  worthy  of  l>cing  still 
more  carefully  taken  into  account. 

Since  1876,  when  the  question  iSrst  cume  up,  Congress  has 
steadily  refused  to  yield  to  the  demand  that  the  United  States 
shall  undertake  the  free  coinage  of  silver  without  the  su])port  of 
other  countries.  The  executive  has  maintained  a  like  attitude. 
The  defeat  of  the  Blaud  bill  thus  accorded  with  the  settled  policy 
of  the  United  Stites.  The  ulterior  object,  constantly  in  view, 
has  been  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  stable  parity  between  the 
metals,  a  result  to  be  secured  only  by  re-establishing  silver  as 
international  money.  To  this  end,  Congress  and  the  executive 
have  put  the  United  States  before  the  world  as  ready  at  any 
moment  to  join  European  nations  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Two  monetary  conferences  have  openited  as  a  standing  oflfer  to 
this  eflect ;  so  have  the  utterances  made  from  time  to  time  by 
our  public  men. 

When  we  resumed  specie  payment  the  United  States  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  the  lead  of  the  family  of  nations 
in  this  business.  Our  situation  fitted  us  for  leadership.  Hiippily 
we  are  tree  from  many  causes  of  irritation  and  jealousy  that 
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affect  the  reciprocal  relations  of  certain  of  the  Continental 
conntries.  The  oatcomc  of  the  war^  and  our  phenomenal 
growth  in  material  prosperity,  have  won  for  ns  a  prestige  an<l 
influence,  which,  if  wisely  used,  no  other  nation  can  hope  to 
rival.  With  propriety  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have 
been  designated  by  common  consent,  to  go  forward  as  the  pro- 
moter and  educator  of  the  doctrine  of  maintaining  stable  parity 
between  gold  and  silver. 

We  stood  up  in  a  manly  way  in  the  conferences  of  1878  and  of 
1881.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  our  delegate  (Dana  Horton),  and 
the  French  Minister  of  European  Finance  (L^n  Say),  by  the 
terms  of  an  'identical  note^'  brought  it  about  that  the  latter 
conference  could  at  a  future  date  )>e  reconvened.  The  measures 
thus  adopted  under  the  direction  of  Congress  implied  that 
nothing  on  our  part  should  be  left  undone  to  remove  the 
obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  opening  of  European 
mints  to  silver.     But  what  was  done  T 

The  Italian  government,  early  in  1882,  proposed  to  the  sev- 
eral governments  (as  an  alternative  scheme,  in  the  evenfc  of 
France  and  the  United  States  not  agreeing  upon  free  coinage), 
that  an  international  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  on  a  buflis 
named  of  quotas  for  each  nation.  The  British  Boyal  Commis- 
sion on  Gold  and  Silver,  in  talcing  note  of  this  proposal,  tells  as: 
**  No  definite  answer  appears  to  have  been  given  to  these  pro- 
posals, and  up  to  the  present  date  (November,  1888)  they  have 
not  been  acted  upon."  * 

Who  can  doubt  that  snob  a  rebnfT^  instead  of  a  cordial 
welcome,  given  by  the  United  Stjites  to  a  friendly  power,  dis- 
credited our  cause  in  Europe  1 

The  conference  itself  had  indicated  a  method  of  procedure  to 
be  followed  after  its  adjournment,  namely  :  '*  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions." The  plan  was  that  proficient  repi^esentatives  should  at 
the  different  capitals  confer  directly  with  men  in  power,  dis- 
cussing the  subject  in  private.  The  superiority  of  this  method 
over  a  formal  oonferenoe,  held  at  one  place  only  and  remaining 


•s«nAt«  MlftoeHaiieoiifi  I>(KmmenU  No.  ^i,  5ntli  Congress.  Sd  Session,  Washlncton, 
l&D,  r&so  75,  where  tb«  lertiis  of  Italy's  proposal  are  slated. 
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only  a  short  time  in  Aession,  is  apparent.  Tbe  subject  matter  is 
pecnliarly  one  not  fitted  to  be  disposed  of  by  strangers  making 
speeches  at  each  other  in  public.  (Silver  in  Burope-y  New  York, 
1892— Page  293.) 

It  may  well  sarprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  from  that  date 
(1882)  down  to  the  present  moment,  no  organized  efTort  what- 
ever has  l)een  made  by  our  government  to  carry  on  continnons 
work  in  the  conntries  on  which  we  were  depending,  and  still  de- 
T>end,  for  a  monetary  union.     We  have  simply  been  "drifting." 

In  fuHherance  of  the  pei-sonal  uef^otiations  referwd  to,  our 
ministers^  of  course,  could  have  Ijeen  dej>euded  upon  to  render 
efficient  aid  in  the  countries  to  which  they  were  respectively 
accredited.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  minister  that  be 
should  be  a  specialist.  Moreover,  the  duties  of  the  office 
scArcely  admit  of  his  doing  this  kind  of  work,  still  less  of  his 
constantly  traveling  from  capital  to  capital.  Whoever  was  to  be 
charged  in  Europe  with  the  arduous,  but  by  no  means  impracti- 
cable, task  of  tlius  continuing  the  work  of  the  conference,  miist 
necessarily  act  upon  plans  formed  upon  the  spot,  amid  the 
shifting  scenes  of  the  politics  of  different  states,  meeting  on  easy 
terms  the  leading  minds  (few  in  nnml^r)  of  each  country,  in 
whose  counsel  or  decision  lay  the  issues  of  success  or  failure. 
Had  the  requirements  of  tlie  situation  been  rightly  apprehended, 
and  the  lousiness  committed  to  competent  hands,  it  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  wise  policy  iuKtituted  by  <\ingress  in 
1878  would  by  this  time  have  attiiinod  its  beueticeut  end. 

Some  of  those  who  talk  of  an  international  conference  enter- 
tain, it  is  to  l>e  feared,  but  a  vague  conception  of  what  an 
international  conference  really  means.  We  are  apt  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  circumstance  that  certain  conditions  absolutely 
essential  must  precede  the  favorable  action  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, although  (as  the  experience  of  two  conferences  shows) 
they  may  be  too  polite  to  decline  an  invitation  to  send  delegates, 
especially  when  it  appears  to  them  to  be  for  their  interest  "to 
encourage  the  others,'-  and  themselves  do  nothing. 

To  begin  with,  we  ought  once  for  all  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
confirmed  habit  of  looking  at  public  affairs  from  the  standpoint 
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of  onr  own  coontry  alono.  Wo  most  remember  that  foreigners, 
who  indulge  iu  a  like  habit,  are  tJiemselves  expected  to  lay  such 
propensity  aside.  Notwithstandiug  the  obvious  and  funda- 
mental truth,  that  the  money  of  a  country  is  an  internatioua]| 
not  a  local,  subject — unfortunately  not  everybody  abroad  has  aa" 
yet  accustomed  himself  so  to  regard  it 

A  conference  can  be  expected  to  do  little  more  than  offer  a 
conspicuous  place  for  registering  the  expression  of  such  views  as 
shall  have  been  formed  beforehand.  True,  the  bringing  together  ■ 
for  a  brief  season  of  men,  each  prominent  in  his  own  country, 
and  affording  them  some  slight  opportunity  for  agreeable  social 
intercourse — is  not  altogether  without  effect  Something  new  is 
sure  to  be  acquired,  and  tlie  intensity  of  opinion  may  to  a  degree 
be  moderated.  On  tlie  other  hand  we  ought  to  remember  that^ 
iu  the  event  that  a  conference  fails  of  its  object,  the  world  is 
likely  to  suspect  the  wisdom  of  having  called  it. 

To  him  who  can  put  to  one  side  the  notion  that  his  own 
country  constitutes  the  center  of  the  universe,  it  will  probably 
after  due  reflection  oc<iur  that  the  surer  method  of  convincing  a 
foreign  government,  upon  a  subject  so  diflicult  \\&  silver,  lies  in  a 
more  deliberate  line  of  procedure  and  one  less  public  in  ita 
nature.  Differences  in  language  and  in  ways  of  thinking, 
prejudice  of  race,  inability  to  understand  the  true  position  of 
countries  foreign  to  one's  own,  internal  jealousies,  party  politics, 
the  inertia  that  attends  any  proposal  for  a  cliange  in  economic 
conditions, — these,  together  with  numerous  other  factors,  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  justly  estimated. 

Again,  who  are  the  men,  in  this  or  that  country,  who  really 
leadt  Some  are  engaged  in  public  affairs ;  others  not.  What 
are  the  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  party  in  power  t  What  in- 
fluences are  at  work  between  these  two  governments,  for  instance, 
that  can  be  resorted  to  or  must  be  avoided  T  What  is  the  effect 
of  yesterday's  change  in  the  ministry  t  Manifestly  there  are 
very  many  such  questions  to  be  answered. 

It  is  beciiuse  just  such  work  as  this  should  long  ago  have  been 
entered  upon  and  regularly  pi'osecuted,  that  the  United  States 
api>e-ars  to  the  world  to  have  thrown  away  opportuuitiea.     Had 
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oar  government  pursued  tlie  course  indicated,  we  would  have 
been  spared  the  recent  spectacle  of  the  friends  in  Congress  of  an 
international  agreement,  calling  frantically  upon  Europe  to  come 
to  the  rescue, — telliug  the  party  of  silver  abroad  that  "  it  cannot 
be  known  if  an  international  conference  mU  fail  until  it  has 
been  attempted."  Such  is  the  language  of  the  minority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Coinage,  in  their  report  of  February  last, 
upon  tlie  Bland  free- coinage  bill. 

The  President  has  selected  able  men  to  represent  the  United 
States  as  delegates  to  the  conference.  In  spite  of  its  "eleventh- 
hour"  character,  every  American  citizen  must  cherish  the  hope 
that  somehow  much  good  will  eventually  come  of  the  enterprise. 

Feank  W.  Hackett. 


HAS  THE  STATE  ABDICATED? 

BV   H.   L.    WAVLAND,    l».Ii. 

THERE  had  been  trouble  brewing  in  an  iron  and  8ieel  manu- 
facturing town  in  Western  Fenusylvania  for  weeks* 
There  was  no  couceiiliueuU  and  iu  the  end  no  surprise.  At  hist, 
in  the  early  morning,  it  was  known  that  the  Piukertons  wei-e 
coming.  You  know  the  reat, — how  from  two  in  the  morning  till 
evening  five  tliousand  raeu  on  either  shore  of  the  river  were 
firing  at  the  Pinkerton  barges  with  guns  and  cannon,  and  the 
Pinkertous  were  replying,  till  the  latter  surrendered.  This  was 
not  a  riot.  It  was  war.  And  the  essential  state  of  war  con- 
tinued for  ten  days.  The  war  did  not  grow  j  but  this  was  a 
happy  accident  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  growing. 
Suppose  the  Pinkertons  had  been  five  thousand,  and  had  had  a 
fair  chance,  why  should  there  not  have  been  a  battle  of  a  week, 
with  five  hundred  killed  instead  of  twenty  1 

There  is  force  in  the  words  of  the  great  newspaper  whicli  is 
aasooiated  with  the  illustrious  name  of  our  eminent  friend,  Mr. 
Curtis  : 

It  does  not  reciuire  an  extrai>fdiiiary  flight  of  tlie  imagination  to 
funcy  two  of  our  grt*at  rnilroiid  cM3rponitioiM  inxiU'Hling  the  ooutrol  of 
eome  diHtrtct  of  territory,  and  employing  two  diJferent  private  armies 
to  win  by  forue  what  ctmnot  be  won  by  pcaoc&ble  means.* 

And  all  this  time  the  st-ate  did  nothing.  When  at  last  the 
state  did  arouse  itself,  the  situation  ceased.  But  did  not  the 
state  begin  at  the  wrong  endt 

A  week  or  two  later,  much  the  same  series  of  evente  wjis  re- 
peated iu  Idaho,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
with  the  same  ])rulonged  silence  of  the  state.  In  all  these  cn^es 
I  am  not  at>  all  speaking  of  the  equities  involved :  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  state's  inaction. 


*  Moolal  Soleaoe  AMOClftllon. 
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A  few  months  ago,  the  Heading  Roiul  by  a  combine  got  control 
of  the  antbracite-producing  regions.  The  next  thing  wiis  a  rise 
in  price,  which  has  several  efTects.  It  makes  millions  of  people 
pay  more  for  a  ueoessary  of  life.  It  precludes  many  kinds  of 
manufiicturing,  to  which  the  difference  in  price  of  coal  makes  all 
the  odds  between  success  and  failure.  Aad^  in  diminishing  the 
demand  for  coal,  it  diminishes  the  earnings — already  too  low — 
of  the  miners.  These  results  the  road  is  able  to  produce  be- 
cause, by  combination,  whether  legal  or  not  I  do  not  know,  it 
holds  the  coal. 

And  the  state  1    Oh,  as  befoi*e. 

As  to  food  adulterations,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that  the  fraud  upon  the 
American  consumer  amounts  annually  to  1^700,000,000.  If  this 
sum  were  annually  consumed  in  conflagrations,  it  would  be  bad 
enough.     But  it  represents  children  starved,  families  poisoned. 

And  the  state?     la  just  where  it  was. 

This  of  food.  And  the  same  of  medicines.  Everywhere  men 
are  growing  rich,  iire  building  palsKies,  by  the  sale  of  alleged 
curee  for  every  disease.  The  suQerei's,  made  credulous  witli 
paiu  aud  fear  and  despair,  clutching  at  the  hope  of  relief,  speud 
the  last  shilliug  on  what,  iQ  the  majority  of  cases,  is  worthless 
and  fraudulent^  aud  ofteu  harmful. 

The  other  day  I  found  that  a  young  working  woman  whom  I 
know  ba<l  l^eeu  drawn  into  one  of  these  endowment  societies 
which  promise  to  the  innocent  that^  if  he  (more  often  she)  will 
pay  $3  a  month  for  eighteen  mouths,  he  can  draw  out  4100, 
provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  join,  on  the  same 
terms,  in  the  mean  time.  Thus  an  incentive  is  given  to  every 
member  to  draw  in  others.  When  the  time  of  maturity  (it 
might  be  called  even  over-ripeness)  approached,  some  one  in  the 
company  suggested  to  her  that  the  society  was  not  in  a  very 
flourisliing  condition,  and  indirectly  advised  her  not  to  pay  any 
more  monthly  iissessmeuts.  She  took  the  advice  and  thus  (us  was 
intended)  forfeited  all  claim  to  any  return.  An  official,  how- 
ever, offered  15  for  certificates  with  full  assignment  of  all 
claims,  provided  the  certificates  were  brought  in  within  a  stated 
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(very  short)  time.  When  the  Massachusetts  court  inquired 
into  the  states,  there  were  53,000  claimaDts  for  $100  each 
(or  leas,  according  as  they  had  paid  in),  and  there  was  1*52,000 
of  assets,  or  about  one  per  cent.  Just  such  societies  are  all 
the  time  putting  out  their  prospectuses  and  offers.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  law  know  that  it  is  all  a  lie ;  but  the  state  is  deaf 
and  blind. 

Here  are  great  cities  dependent  on  rivers  for  their  water  sup- 
ply. The  city  of  Providence  gets  its  water  from  the  Pawtuxet. 
The  villages  and  the  uiauufactories  along  the  river  dniin  into  it. 
A  paper  published  in  tltat  city  has  lately  given  an  acoonut  of  the 
filth  which  is  daily  poured  into  the  river,  so  revoltiug  that  I 
dare  not  quote  it.  The  Schuylkill,  which  is  the  supply  of 
Philadelphiii,  receivesthe  drainage  of  Norristown,  Ooushohockeu, 
Reading,  and  the  towns  of  a  dense  mining  i-egion,  and  of  several 
cemeteries.  If  a  single  case  of  cholera  should  occur  in  any  of 
these  cities,  I  do  not  see  what  would  save  Philadelphia  from  an 
epidemic,  just  as  Providence  was  visited  by  typhoid  from  its  iu- 
fected  water  supply  four  years  ago. 

And  the  state  is  asleep. 

Here  is  a  village  of  one  thousand  i>eople,  living  about  a  mill 
in  which  the  fathers  and  hosbands  earn  bread  for  their  families. 
They  are  gradually  paying  for  their  homes,  are  sending  their 
children  to  school.  They  understand  the  Constitution,  though 
mayhap  they  do  not  all  interpret  it  alike.  Some  of  them  fought 
in  the  great  War  for  Liberty  and  Union,  or  tlieir  fathers  did. 
They  sustain  their  churches.  Some  of  the  children  find  their 
way  to  college. 

One  day,  there  is  a  question  about  wages  or  about  time.  Per- 
haps a  protective  tariff  has  been  enacted,  and  the  price  of  goods 
is  raised  ;  but  somehow  it  seems  to  these  men  that  the  enhanced 
profit  and  they  are  entire  strangers.  Then  comes  a  strike  or  a 
lockout.  Perhaps  it  is  not  luiwelcome  to  the  emi>loyer,  who 
knows  that  he  can  get  Hungarians  or  Italians  for  half-wages. 
The  American-boni  citizens  leave  the  homes  which  they  have 
bailt  The  schools  are  silent,  for  the  foreign  children  are  put  in 
the  milL    The   Americftn-speaking  churches  are  closed.     The 
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village  has  become  Italian  or  Polish,  filled  with  ignorant,  snper- 
stitiooB  anarchists,  addicted  to  assassination. 

In  these  words  I  but  faintly  outline  a  picture  which  is  drawn 
from  real  life  and  from  personal  observation  by  JMr.  Henry  Rood, 
in  the  September  Forum  (article,  **Mine  Laborers  in  Pennsylva- 
nia"). In  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Lehigh,  and  other  of 
the  coal  counties,  the  mines  were  onc«  worked  by  Americans, 
Irish^  Hcotch,  Welsh,  Germans,  and  English.  The  operators 
treated  the  niiuers  as  they  choso.  The  men  were  compelled  to 
buy  everything  at  the  company  store,  at  high  nites.  Presently 
wages  were  cut,  the  screws  were  tightened.  Then  cAnie  a  strike. 
Then  agents  were  sent  abroad,  who  brought  back  thousands  of 
Hungarians,  Slavs,  Polauders,  Bohemians,  Arabs,  Italians, 
Sicilians,  of  the  lowest  class.  These  men  would  bear  anything. 
They  ha<l  worked  in  the  old  country  for  t-en  cents  a  day  and  up- 
wards. Sixty  cents  a  day  was  comfort  A  dollar  a  day  was 
bewildering  opulence.  The  first  installment  was  followed  by 
others  j  and  every  year  the  immigrants  were  of  a  lower  grade. 
These  men  live  in  the  most  wretched  hovels,  massed  together  iu 
filth,  breeding  disease  and  contagion.  ''  Decent  jieople  hesitate 
about  waiting  in  railroad  stations  near  mining  towns,  for  fear  of 
being  overrun  with  vermin  or  of  contracting  disease."  **The 
police  will  tell  you  that  the  Slav,  Bohemian,  Italian,  and  the 
baser  Polanders  are  guilty  of  nameless  crimes  and  horrid  vices." 
Murders  are  abundant,  and  are  rarely  punished,  owing  to  the 
universal  perjury.  **  Women  hesitate  to  drive  about  the 
country  roads  by  day  :  uuarme<I  men  are  not  safe  after  the  sink- 
ing of  the  sun."  Even  the  priests  seem  to  have  no  authority, 
and  are  themselves  in  danger  of  assassination.  Many  of  theee 
men  are  naturalized,  and  sell  Uieir  voten  at  a  dollar  a  he;id.  A 
large  and  rich  tract  of  territory  has  here  become  denationalized, 
and  has  become  a  national  peril. 

And  the  state  1  The  stiite  is  so  speechless  that  the  silent  grave 
or  the  voiceless  tomb  is  chattering  loquacity  in  comparison. 

One  almost  welcomes  the  cholera  panic  as  a  blessing  since,  for 
the  time  at  least,  it  suspends  the  incoming  of  a  flood  of  moral 
and  social  and  political  contagion. 
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Here  is  a  railroad  working  its  cmi)loycd  twelve,  foarteeu,  six- 
teen hours  a  day.  Presently  human  muBcles  and  nerves  give 
way.  There  is  a  disitster.  Twenty  lives  are  lost,  because  a 
brakeuiau,  half  ai^leep,  did  not  down  brakes.  The  state  might 
have  known  how  much  a  man  could  bear,  and  where  he  would 
break  down  j  but  it  did  nothing,  except,  after  all  was  over,  to 
order  an  inquiry,  which  no  doubt  was  a  balm  to  the  bereaved 
families. 

Every  year  a  little  army  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  ten 
timea  as  many  as  were  killed  on  the  American  side  at  Bunker 
Hill,  are  slaughtered  on  our  railroads  while  coupling  the  cars, 
because  the  roads  do  not  adopt  the  automatic  couplers. 

A  few  mouths  ago,  I  set  out  on  a  Thursday  night  from  New 
York  to  New  Haven  by  the  steamer  '*Elm  City.''  Next  morn- 
ing, we  were  lying  in  Huntington  Bay.  There  was  a  little  wind. 
The  captAin,  who  knew  his  boat-,  had  put  in.  There  we  lay  all 
Friday  and  Saturday.  At  hist,  famine  began  to  stare  us  in  the 
face ;  but  we  meditated  with  some  cheerfulness,  that  there  were 
four  hundred  dozen  eggs  in  the  freight.  We  should  not  abso- 
lutely perish.  However,  there  were  several  horses  on  board, 
who  were  not  wonted  to  live  on  omelets.  Tjate  Saturday  even- 
ing, we  made  New  Uaven  light.  The  uuseaworthy  craft  is  still 
feebly  traversing  the  Sound.  Almost  every  week  she  has  a 
disaster,  just  missing  a  catastrophe.  Some  day  she  will  not  es- 
cape it.     And  the  stat«  knows  it  all,  and  is  silent 

Here  are  the  great  railroads,  created  and  endowed  by  fchol 
nation,  crossing  the  continent-,  running  through  the  great  farm*] 
iug  states.  In  the  words  ascribed  to  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  *'  they  put 
on  the  traflic  all  it  will  bear."  In  other  words,  they  load  the 
grain  with  such  a  freight  that  the  farmer  gets  little  return,  isj 
unable  to  pay  his  interest  and  taxes,  and  presently  he  is  added! 
to  the  dangerous  cliiss  of  the  landless. 

And  the  state  is  too  busy  to  give  the  matter  attention.     Hei 
have  been  these  western  mortgage  companies  receiving  fh)iik] 
eastern  men  and  women  tlie  savings  of  a  lifetime,  the  depend- 
ence of  old  age.     The  companies  offer  to  invest  at  seven  to  tea^ 
per  cent     The  offer  seems  fair  :  money  is  in  demand  out  West  |j 
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With  the  rapid  rise  of  land  aud  the  hopes  of  good  harvests,  the 
West  is  williug  to  pay  a  liberal  iutereet.  Millions  of  money 
have  gone  West  The  lenders  bad  no  means  of  assuring  them- 
selves of  the  good  faith  of  the  borrowers.  And  the  result  t 
Millions  of  dollars  loaned  on  land  not  worth  a  year's  interest ; 
lenders  left  in  old  age  destitute.  And  the  state  has  left  the 
lenders  to  gain  wisdom  by  experience. 

Here  are  the  street  airs,  which  have  gained  a  monopoly  of  a 
neoeSBary  of  life,  thrown  to  them  as  a  gifl  by  the  mnnicipalities. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm  that  in  the  city  of  my  residence  the 
robberies  by  street  cars  vastly  surpass  the  robberies  by  burglars 
aud  all  the  lesser  forms  of  phinder. 

West  and  Southwest  and  Northwest,  men  are  grasping  great 
tracts  of  land.  There  is  no  practical  inconvenience  now,  but 
the  time  will  conic  when  an  advancing  population  will  need 
these  lands ;  and  the  holders  will  demand  their  own  price,  for 
land  will  bo  a  necessity,  and  the  quantity  of  land  cannot  be  en- 
larged, it  cannot  be  diluted  or  expanded.  In  the  states  and 
territories  where  irrigation  is  a  necessity,  men  have  got  hold 
of  long  tracts  on  the  banks  of  sti-eams  ;  aud  they  have  all  the 
settlers  at  their  mercy.     And  the  state  is  silent. 

The  New  York  Tribune  bas  beeu  pnbliBhing  a  list  of  the  mil- 
lionaires of  the  country.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are 
1,103.  There  are  4,047  for  the  whole  country.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  the  average  sum  of  their  possessions. 
Probably  there  are  few  who  rank  as  low  as  simply  one  million. 
They  run  up  to  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000.  The  other  day, 
when  it  was  incorrectly  telegraphed  that  a  citizen  of  the 
metropolis  had  deceased  abroad,  a  paper  put  his  means  at  ^150,- 
000,000.  Suppose  we  set  the  average  at  110,000,000,  which  does 
not  seem  extreme.  This  would  make  $40,000,000,000,  or  two 
thirds  of  the  property  of  the  country  held  by  4,047  persons. 
And  the  tendency  is  for  this  disproportion  to  increase.  After  a 
man  has  accumulated  a  certain  amount,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  it 
does  not  accumulate  with  constantly  accelerating  rapidity.  A 
man  of  wealth  can  make  anything  succeed  which  would  be  Allure 
with  another.    And  in  addition  to  the  natural  fecundity  of  wealth, 
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sorpaaaiug  that  of  rabbite  and  tramps  and  the  Irish  peasantry, 
the  rich  can  always  enlist  the  best  genitis  of  the  world  to  guard 
against  losses  and  to  open  new  avenues. 

When  a  man  has  so  many  millions^  and  controls  a  nec-essary  of 
life,  it  is  for  himself  to  say  how  rich  bo  will  be.  And,  of  course, 
if  4,000  men  own  two  thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  it  is 
a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  how  much  is  left  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  65,000,000. 

There  may  be  siiuguiue  souls  who  see  nothing  iilarming  or  dis- 
turbing in  this  future.  I  am  not  of  these.  I  stand  appalled  at 
the  prospect  or  at  least  at  the  possibility.  But  \  am  reassured 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  a  country  of  universal  suffrage  and  of  a 
free  press.  I  do  not  anticipate  aught  of  violence.  Where  there 
are  votes,  they  will  tell  in  a  peaceful  revolution. 

But  you  8:iy,  **  You  are  only  making  your  complaiut ;  this  is 
idle,  unites  you  propase  a  i-omedy."  I  do  not  agree  to  your 
position.  It  is  well  to  diagnose  the  case,  even  before  we  are 
prepared  with  a  cure.  The  first  thing  is  to  find  out  if  anything 
is  wrong,  and  wlial  ia  wrong. 

But,  if  you  :i8k  me  for  a  remedy,  1  should  answer  by  adapting 
to  the  occasion  the  famous  words  of  Abb^  Siey^  :  ''What  has 
the  state  been!  Nothing.  What  is  it?  Something.  What  do 
we  mean  it  to  bet  Everything,"  You  ask  what  I  would  have 
the  st.ate  do.  It  is  a  large  question.  I  will,  however,  make  a 
beginning  by  citing  from  *' Imperial  Germany'*  (aa  English 
book)  the  following  notice  issued  by  the  (terman  government : 

Warnmg  ar/airutf  Patenl  Maticineti. — Au  official  ucientitic  anulysiB  of 
a  medicine  under  tbe  name  of  Bchlagwiwaer,  manufactured  by  Uoma: 
Weiasnian  of  Vilshofen,  haHHliown  that  It  consists  of  nothinK  save 
little  tincture  of  rntan/iia,  or  A-»io,  mixed  with  tincture  of  arniua,  th 
value  of  which  is  between  2Ul.  and  S\tf.     It  is  sold  at  Ha.  a  bottle.     It  is 
evident  that  this  decoction  does  not  possess  the  virtues  attributed  to  it. 

If  our  government  took  such  a  step,  it  is  quite  likely  tb 

there  would  be  fewer  brownstoue  palaces  j  but  there  would 

more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  more  sound  live 

in  their  bodies. 

'  As  to  food,  Germany  punishes  the  dealer  who  sells  an  adulter 

ated  article  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  even  though  he 
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proved  ignorant  of  the  adulteration.  With  us  it  ia  stated  on 
good  authority  that  onadultemted  sugar,  coQee,  tea,  lard,  honey, 
ai*e  hardly  to  be  found.  It  only  reuialus  to  adultenite  the 
adulterations.     But,  in  fact,  we  have  passed  beyond  that  point. 

The  anthor  of  '^  Imperial  Germauy '^  also  says  that  the  state 
control  of  savings  banks  and  kindred  institutions  in  Germany 
has  been  so  effective  that  they  show  a  wonderfully  clean  record. 
Spendthrifts  and  drunkards  will  soon  be  deprived  of  the  control 
of  their  own  property.  Similar  results  come  from  the  state  con- 
trol of  railroads,  telegraphs,  refreshment  bars,  restauranta  at 
stations. 

If  it  is  said  that  this  system  involves  despotism,  that  is  not  at 
all  proven.  And  it  certainly  is  lamentable  that  the  government 
calling  it.sclf  the  freest  in  the  world  should  be  the  only  one  that 
allows  its  people  to  Ix;  robl)ed  and  pulsoued  with  absolute  im- 
punity. It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  citizen  to  protect  him- 
self against  adulteration,  against  robbery  by  street  care.  He 
has  not  the  scientific  knowledge  to  analyze  every  article  of  food. 
He  iuis  not  the  time  to  claim  redress  for  every  robbery. 

Kow  and  then  there  is  a  man  of  the  Spartan  mold  of  my 
dear  friend,  Dr.  Henry  Chiy  Trumbull,  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
when  defrauded  of  7r»  cents  by  the  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  Steamboat 
€k>mpauy,  entered  suit  against  the  company,  and  forced  them  to 
refund  the  plunder  with  interest  and  costs.  All  honor  to  him  ! 
Alas  that  men  like  him  are  so  few  and  solitary  ! 

^Vs  to  the  swindling  endowment  companies  and  the  Ii'on  Hall, 
as  to  the  c^ilamitous  destruction  of  forests,  as  to  the  sweating 
system,  as  to  child  labor,  as  to  the  railroad  employed  who  are 
worke<l  till  nature  gives  way,  as  to  railroad  hands  slaughtered,  I 
am  snre  there  cannot  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
duty  and  the  i>ower  of  the  state. 

I  come  to  the  matter  of  the  great  industrial  disturbances. 
Hei'e  are  strikes  ;  here  are  lockouts  ;  hero  are  combinations  of 
the  employed,  union  men  refusing  to  allow  nonunion  men  to 
work  ;  here  are  combinations  of  employers,  several  companies 
consolidated  into  one  immense  corporation,  with  capital  passing 
the  imagination  ;  here  all  the  manufacturers  in  one  line  com- 
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bining^  and  agreeing  that,  if  tbei-e  is  a  strike  in  the  shop  of  one, 
all  the  shops  shall  shut  np  till  his  employed  have  returned  to 
work.  Here  is  a  vast  loss  to  everybody,  to  the  inime<liate  com- 
manity,  to  remote  workers  in  connected  industries  ;  a  hundred 
ships  wait  in  vain  for  their  cargo  ;  and,  in  the  end,  perhaps 
blood  ;  and  almost  surely  the  introduction  of  a  mass  of  foreign- 
ers, with  results  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Shall  not  the  state 
act  before  the  evil  is  under  wayf  If  the  state  is  to  come  in  at 
the  finish  with  the  bayonet,  shall  it  not  come  in  at  the  st^irt  with 
the  balances  T 

The  duty  of  the  government  to  interfere  for  the  restriction  of 
imiuigratiou  is  all  tlie  more  pressing  from  the  f;ict  that  excessive 
and  indiscriminate  immigration  is  tlie  direct  result  of  me^isures 
adopted  by  the  government.  The  government  imposes  high 
protective  duties.  The  object  of  this  is  to  deprive  the  foreign 
manufacturer  and  laborer  of  an  American  market.  Deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  labor,  what  shall  the  Italian  or  German  or 
Hungarian  dot  He  comes  over  to  America,  and  offers  to  do  the 
work  of  tlie  American  mechanic  at  one  third  wages.  The  result 
is  uot  f:u'  to  seek. 

I  CAunot  believe  that  the  ideal  of  human  destiny  is  found  in 
the  status  described  by  a  writer  in  the  August  CaiUemporary 
ReviexOj  **  It  has  become  obvious  that  Ave  sixths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  must  continue  to  'be  hired  servants^ 
defiendeut  on  the  owners  of  capital  and  laud  for  leave  to  earn  a 
living." 

Tbe  Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitration^  though  with  only 
moral  powers,  in  the  year  1890  brought  peace  in  every  caise 
which  was  frankly  intrusted  to  its  mediation.  What  would  not 
a  board  of  arbitration  have  saved  in  the  one  disturbance  at 
Homestead t  And  a  board  should  have  not  alone  moral  weight: 
it  should  have  behind  it  the  whole  force  of  the  state. 

The  accumulation  of  fortunes  in  few  hands  is  a  subject  that  is 
no  doubt  involved  in  difQculty,  largely  through  our  superstitions 
idolatry  of  '*  the  sacred  right."  But  it  is  not  insuperable.  New 
Zealand  has  adopted  the  principle  of  progressive  taxation, — tax- 
ing the  property  of  the  rich  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  poor.    This, 
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though  but  a  step,  yet  is  in  the  right  direction.  Estates  and  in- 
heritances are  taxed  progressively.  And  no  doubt  we  shall 
presently  provide  for  the  equal  division  of  the  property  of 
a  parent  among  his  natnral  heirs,  so  that  no  longer  shall  a  vast 
estate  descend  to  a  single  heir,  to  be  swollen,  through  anotlier 
generation,  into  yet  more  gigantic  proportions.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  urged  that  taxation  need  not  be  limited  to  the  supply  of 
funds  for  the  bare  adiuinistrative  necessities  of  the  statej  but 
that  wisely  handled,  it  also  supplied  an  admirable  means  of 
gradually  equalizing  private  fortunes. 

An  English  writer  says :  **  Aristotle  said  that  the  salvation  of 
a  nation  in  a  crisis  must  lie  in  its  middle  duntit'H.  The  tendency 
with  us  is  to  increase  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individnals^ 
leaving  an  impoverished  middle  class  and  cutting  off  the  hope 
of  the  poorer  classes  ever  rising  into  the  middle  class.  The 
problem  of  the  moment  ia  to  prevent  this  accumulation  of  im- 
mense fortnnes  in  few  hands,  and  to  spread  this  wealth  through- 
out the  couutry." 

Against  all  these  imperfect  suggestions,  I  hear  the  frenzied 
cry,  "This  is  Paternalism  1  this  is  Socialism!"  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  have  passed  beyond  the  age  of  being  frightened  by 
names.  All  government  is  Socialism  in  some  degree  :  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  more  or  less.  If  you  talk  about  Paternalism,  it 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  father  is  a  youthful  Kaiser 
or  whether  it  is  ourselves.  What  is  the  state  f  It  is  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us.  Now,  if  we  choose  to  be  our  own  father,  to 
govern  ourselves  in  a  paternal  way,  if  we  say,  "We,  the 
65,000,000  represented  in  the  government,  will  do  for  the  indi- 
vidual citi7^n  what  he  cannot  do  well  or  at  all  for  himself,''  ia  it 
any  harm  ! 

But  a  yet  shriller  cry  is  raised.  **  You  ai-e  violating  the  right 
of  property,  the  most  sacred  right  in  the  universe."  Pardon 
me.  We  are  not  disturbing  the  right  of  propetiy :  we  may  per- 
haps disturb  some  of  the  alleged  rights  of  possessiotij  which  ia 
very  far  from  being  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world,  which  is 
one  of  the  least  sjicred,  which  is  one  of  the  most  bloodstained 
and  tainted.     When  I  consider  the  origin  of  great  fortunes,  the 
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beginnings  of  the  wealth  of  the  dncal  houses  of  St.  Albans,  o 
Richmond,  of  Orafton  ;  when  I  think  that  till  a  few  years  since 
every  ton  of  coal  that  came  up  the  Thames  to  London  paid  a  tax 
to  one  of  these  dak&s  because  his  great-grandmother  was  not  the 
wife  of  Oiarles  11.  ;  when  I  rememlxir  the  estates  that  were 
created  by  slave-trading  or  by  slave  working,  by  mm,  by  whole- 
sale roblKiry,  the  great  lauded  properties  that  were  stolen  from  a 
former  possessor  who  had  no  right  to  them,  and  given  by  a  king 
who  had  no  right  to  them  to  a  loyal  retainer  who  had  uo  right  to 
them,  and  then  hear  men  chatter  about  the  sacredness  of  posses- 
sion,— I  staud  speechless  at  their  effrontery. 

Once  possession  in  slaves  was  considered  peculiarly  sacred,  till 
light  was  slied  on  the  subject  by  the  ignition  of  a  vast  amount  of 
gunpowder.  Once  the  right  to  take  possession  of  every  wreck 
that  came  on  the  shore  was  deemed  very  sacred,  and  men  nsed 
to  pray  that  it  might  be  a  good  year  for  wrecks.  Once  a  man's 
right  of  possession  in  his  wife  and  in  his  children,  his  right  to 
task,  to  beat,  to  sell,  to  kill,  was  unchallenged.  Once  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  as  sacred  as  now  is  the  right  of  possession. 

Property  is  sacred.  What  is  property  t  Character  is  prop- 
erty. A  man's  honor,  a  woman's  virtue,  a  man's  own  soul,  a 
man's  life,  a  man's  right  to  hiH  belief,  his  right  to  liberty  (un- 
less he  has  forfeited  it), — these  arc,  in  a  true  sense,  property. 
They  do  not  so  much  belong  to  a  person  as  they  are  of  him,  are 
a  part  of  himself.  He  may  not  alienate  them,  he  may  not  dis- 
possess himself  of  his  character,  of  his  purity  ;  nor  has  any  on© 
a  right  to  dis]>os8ess  him. 

But  possessions  T  We  constantly  go  on  the  principle  that  the 
state  may  at  will  dispossess  a  man  of  his  house,  his  land,  his 
goods.  The  recent  land  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  immortal  old  man  who  will  live  in  history  by 
the  elevation  of  his  own  character  and  by  the  extent  and  the 
valne  of  his  public  services,  has  ignored  and  trampled  on  the  al- 
leged *'  sacred  rights"  When  he  decreed  that  the  landlord  should 
reduce  the  rent  which  the  tenant,  under  so-called  freedom  of 
contract,  had  agreed  to  pay  ;  when  ho  enacted  that  the  land- 
lord should  sell,  whether  he  would  or  notj    when  he  made  a 
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fcw  that,  in  case  of  a  tenant  owing  more  than  he  could  pay,  the 
crown  should  pay  one  third,  the  tenant  another  third,  and  the 
landlord  should  give  the  other  third, — he  established  the  great 
tmth  for  all  time  that  there  is  no  sacred  right  of  possCvHsion,  that 
the  public  welfare  takes  precedence  of  all  else. 

The  late  Lord  Justice  Braniwell  siud  :  "  I  have  no  super- 
stitiooH  reverence  for  the  institution  of  separatee  or  private 
property.  Show  me  that  its  abolition  would  be  for  the  general 
good,  and  I  would  vote  for  it,  letting  down  the  present  possessors 
gently.^'  I  by  no  means  go  so  far  as  his  lordship ;  for  I  am  a 
very  calm,  cautious  conservative.  I  merely  assert  that  private 
{toaseBBioa  is  secondary  to  the  public  welfare,  and  that  the  great 
supreme  law  is  the  good  of  all. 

We  in  our  everyday  experience  see  the  same  principle  domi- 
nant. If  you  own  a  lot  on  Broadway,  may  you  set  up  there  on 
your  own  land,  with  your  own  money,  a  dynamite  fact-ory,  a 
powder  house,  an  oil  refinery  t  You  might,  indeed,  set  up  a 
saloon,  a  gambling  hell,  if  only  yon  "saw  tiie  police  "  first ;  for 
that  is  the  one  kind  of  possession  that  is  sacred  in  the  good  metrop- 
olis. The  right  of  possession  is  hedged  in  on  every  hand  by  the 
rights  of  others  and  by  the  welfare  of  the  community.  If  the 
state  may  on  occasion  take  a  man's  life,  putting  him  or  his  son 
into  the  army,  shall  we  say  that  his  money  is  sacred  from  inter- 
ference if  the  public  welfare  make  a  demand  ! 

I  notice  that  the  governor  of  Newfoundland,  in  his  address  to 
the  colonial  legislature  called  together  to  devise  means  for  re- 
building the  city  of  3t.  John's,  said,  "If  excessive  rents  are 
demanded  by  the  landowners,  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
will  become  necessary.''  In  other  words,  the  holders  of  property 
must  not  use  their  possessions  in  a  way  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  welfare. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  in  an  address  at  Chautauqua 

(and  he  who  speaks  at  Chautauqua  speaks  to  the  world),  said : 

Private  proix-Tty  in  iUclf  ih  nothing  sacred.  .  ,  .  There  ure  un- 
just Iftwa  aiul  institutions  and  BcntimonU  yet  to  be  overcome  in  the 
interest  of  miunuil  laborera  :  strikes  have  be^-n  eflective  means  for  the 
oorreotion  of  muoli  injustice.  ...  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that 
strikes  can  always  continue.     What   can  we  substituteT    I  suggest 
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oourts  of  nrliitration,  like  the  courts  e8tab1iB]ie<1  by  the  Brltiflb  Parllar 
uient  U)  arbitrate  between  Iftndlords  and  tenaiita  in  Ireland.  The  Htnto 
has  an  inlorestin  the  use  of  capital  and  labor,  e»i->ceially  when  aggre- 
gated In  large  masses,  which  is  perhaps  paramount  to  the  interest  of. 
the  capltaliHt  or  the  laborers  directly  concerned.  The  legislature 
certainly  hiia  the  right  to  enact  laws  compelling  the  arbitration  of 
difTerences  between  employers  and  employees.  .  .  .  In  most  Htrikes 
both  partipfl  are  at  fault, — tiic  capitalist  i>ecau8e  he  adheres  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  the  employee  ljecau**e  he  vlolateM  the  law.  The  latter  Is 
animated,  however,  in  nmny  casea  at  any  nit^^,  l>y  the  spirit  of  ideal 
justice,  whicli  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  embody  in  law. 

HaH  a  man  a  right  80  to  use  his  mill  tiR  to  diHp(vsHCNs  a  (houKand 
American  citizens,  and  to  create  a  mob  of  ignorant,  Rui>erstitiouB, 
passionate  foreigners,  who  shall  be  a  curse  and  a  menace  to  the 
state,  who  shall  be  the  raw  material  of  riot,  of  savagery,  of 
murder,  of  everything  that  is  threatening  to  our  civilization  Y 
Shall  there  not  somewhere  in  the  resources  of  civilization  be 
found  a  remedy  T 

In  the  September  Forum,  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Black, 
writing  upon  ^*The  Lesson  of  Homestead,^*  says  : 

Capital  massed  on  one  side  and  men  massed  on  the  other  make  & 
situation  to  which  neither  the  common  law  nor  tlie  statute  law  of  our 
for^oers  is  at  all  adequate.  ...  A  dispute  between  an  employer 
and  eigliteon  thousand  men  .  .  .  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  by  ordinary  judicial  procedure.  .  .  .  No  man  in  civilissed  society 
can  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  .  .  .  His  proi>erty,  no  leas 
than  his  life,  is  held  at  the  call  of  the  state.  .  .  .  Mr.  Carnegie's 
business,  and  tlie  linMlnefw  of  other  men  situated  like  him,  challenge 
public  regulation  by  reason  of  their  very  immeriHity,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  public  contribiitions  to  them  by  the  unjust  operation  of  monopoly 
taritr  laws.  ...  If  the  state  chooses  to  say  him  nay,  anil  to  lay 
down  thy  limits  of  his  freedom,  lie  can  have  no  riglit  whatever  to  go  on 
dealing  with  three  thoUBaud  men  here  and  tlvc  thousand  men  Uiere 
and  ten  tiiousand  men  elsewhere  according  to  his  private  impulsea. 
All  private  proiterty  Is  held  and  enjoyed  subject  to  the  public  safety  ; 
atkd  the  ctrntention  that  great  planta  like  that  of  the  Carnegie  com- 
panies, built  up  mainly  by  public  bounlies,  are  exempt  from  the  rule, 
would  be  nothing  short  of  monstrous. 

In  the  matter  of  tlie  Reading  leases  Chancellor  McGill,  of  New 

Jersey,  says : 

Corporate  bodies  that  engage  in  public  occupations  are  created  by  the 
state  upoti  the  hypothewls  that  they  will  Ikj  a  public  Iwneflt.  When, 
therefore,  it  appears  that  such  a  corporation,  unmindful  of  its  plain 
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duty,  acts  prejufllciaUy  to  the  public,  it  uses  it«  powers  In  a  maimer  not 
contemplated  by  the  law  which  confers  them.  The  liending  leases 
were  beyond  the  power  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  alno  void  on  tlie 
ground  of  public  iKiliey,  in  that  they  tended  to  the  creation  of  a 
monopoly  by  stifling  competition  between  the  contracting  corporations, 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  price  of  anthracite  coal,  ...  To  say 
that  these  conditions  do  not  tend  to  a  diaastrouB  monopoly  in  coal 
would  l>e  an  inmilt  to  intelligence.  It  Is  poHsible  that  such  a  monopoly 
may  be  u&ed,  as  tlie  dororidaiite  suggest,  to  introduce  economies  and  to 
cheapen  coal  ;  but  it  does  vioIenc«  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature 
to  expect  such  a  result.  ...  If  once  a  complete  monopoly  \w  estalv 
liahed  by  the  destruction  of  comjwtition,  .  .  .  the  prom<>ter8  and 
ahorera  in  it  may  have  whatever  price  their  cupidity  suggests.  The 
disaster  which  will  follow  canuot  be  measured. 

But,  farther,  yon  speak  of  the  security  of  possession.  Ts  not 
secority  enhanced  when  possession,  no  longer  ooucentrated  in  a 
few  tbonsand  hands,  shall  be  distribnted  among  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions t    Is  a  pyramid  more  secure  for  resting  on  it«  apexl 

And  may  wc  not  go  further,  and  believe  that  one  day  the  idea 
of  the  8tat45  may  expand  into  the  Commonwealth  of  States,  and 
that  the  new  Commonwealth  shall  l)e  charged  with  the  welfare 
of  the  raoet  Shall  not  the  time  come  when  it  will  be  reckoned 
unlawful  for  any  member  of  this  Commonwealth  to  do  any  act 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  common  wealf  Is  it  always  to  be 
tolerated  that  a  great  empire  shall  debase  a  portion  of  ita  people, 
and  then  shall  force  them  to  exile  themselves,  and  to  come  upon 
shores  where  the  people  are  guiltless  of  their  wrongs,  and  where 
their  incoming — filthy,  savage,  more  than  brutal — is  a  curse 
and  a  calamity,  reducing  wages,  and  debasing  the  national 
standard  t 

Already  we  go  on  the  principle  that  the  great,  unused  conti- 
nent belongs,  not  to  Mtesa  or  Mwango  or  some  other  savage 
accident,  but  to  the  human  race,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  So  does  not  the  world  Wong  to  him  who  can  demon- 
strate his  title  by  the  use  ho  makes  of  its  possibilities  t  The 
Arabs  insist  on  the  sacred  right  of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  with  the  8;igacity,  with  the  endurance, 
with  the  unscrupuloiiHuesB  of  fii-st-class  demoas.  Surely,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  haa  the  right  to  suppress  this  traffic 
as  it  suppressed  the  trade  on  the  high  seas,  as  it  interfered  in 
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behalf  of  Greece  two  generations  agO;  and  crushed  Tnrkey  at 
the  battle  of  Navarino. 

There  is  fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  feel  compelled  by  some 
fantastic  notion  to  withdraw  from  Egypt,  and  to  leave  once  more 
the  wretched  land  which  has  profited  so  Immensely  by  the  Brit- 
ish protectorate  and  oversight,  to  another  century  of  misrule,  of 
crushing  despotism,  of  pnblic  robbery.  Ko !  Egypt  does  not 
belong  to  the  naked  fellaheen  nor  to  some  infamous  khedive.  It 
belongs  to  the  human  race:  it  is  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  to  determine  its  future  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

H.  L.  Waylakd. 


THE  "MAGDALENS"  OF  SOCIETY. 


BY  TUB  REV.  J.  W.   8PR0ULI*,   T>.I). 


TO  SAY  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  with  reference  to  the 
in}ig(lalenH  of  society  have  been  in  a  nnniber  of  iiifltances 
mo6t  shamefully  perverted  is  to  use  mild  language.  The  ouly 
inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  certain  utterances  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  pai)ei*s  is  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Savior's  ex- 
ample l>e  followed,  women  of  loose  morals  will  not  be  molested 
as  long  as  their  hoofles  are  not  the  scenes  of  disorder.  These 
"fallen  sisters"  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed,  should  be 
reached  by  means  of  the  g06i)el,  not  dealt  with  by  the  civil  law  ; 
brothels  are  places  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  police  but  to  be 
visited  by  ministers  and  other  pious  people  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  inmates. 

Such  teachings  are  not  Christ's,  Never  onoe  so  far  as  we  have 
any  account  did  he  favor  a  loose  construction  of  the  seventh 
commandment  or  show  any  countenance  to  impenitent  violators 
of  it.  '* Adulterous  and  sinfnl  generation"  are  the  terms  he 
chose  to  designate  the  awful  depravity  of  his  day.  Even 
"harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  it  is  true,  but  what  a 
miracle  of  grace  !  So  far  as  we  know  Chri.st  never  entered  "a 
house  of  ill •  fame "  in  order  to  proclaim  salvation.  Many 
fallen  women,  no  doubt^  heard  his  gracious  words  as  he  preached 
in  the  streets  and  by  the  wayside  and  some  were  reached  by 
them.  Such  he  gladly  welcomed  just  as  he  did  tlie  dying  thief, 
who  received  but  ''the  due  reward  of  his  deeds."  It  was  to 
these,  not  to  the  hardened  and  persistently  impenitent  that  he 
addressed  his  wonderful  words  of  tenderness  and  power.  In- 
stead of  countenancing  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  of  his  day,  who 
made  "the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect"  by  their 
"traditions"  be  erposed  and  denounced  them,  tore  away  the 
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false  couBtrucXiuDS  put  npon  the  law,  explained  itH  true  meaning, 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  waa  then  no  loas  binding  than 
when  first  promulgated. 

This  narrative,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  verses  are 
authentic,  doe8  not  warrant  the  eouciusion  that  Christ  would 
have  *'  bad  women  "  dealt  with  differently  from  other  violators  of 
law.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Ronmn  and  Jewish  law 
were  not  the  same  as  regards  immoralities  of  this  character  ;  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  former  had  been  po  modified  that 
adultery  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  capital  offense ;  that  society 
was  very  corrupt  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  themselves 
were  by  no  means  models  of  virtue  and  that  the  only  object  of 
this  woman's  accusers  was  to  "tempt"  Jesns. 

In  His  eyes  cold  and  selfish  hypocrisy  was  as  "hateful  as  more 
glaring  sin."  A  life  of  '*Binful  and  impenitent  resi>ect4ibility," 
He  regarded  as  no  less  dangeroits  and  deadly  "than  a  life  of 
open  shame."  The  sight  of  this  miserable  woman,  hurried  off 
to  the  temple  juHt  as  she  was  when  "taken  in  the  very  act," 
made  a  public  spectacle  for  most  wicked  purposes  and  by  those 
probably  no  less  guilty  than  she,  filled  Jesus  with  indignation. 
Her  condemnation  would  l>e  their  vindic^ition.  He  never  hjid 
olaimed  to  act  as  a  judge  '*over"  them,  why  should  he  do  so 
now  9  The  law  of  Moses  he  admits  is  binding.  Deatli  by 
stoning  is  the  proj)er  punishment  for  adultery.  Tliey  know  how 
in  such  cases  to  proceed.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  say 
more.  By  a  master  stroke  he  exposes  their  hypocrisy,  and  puts 
to  shame  tlie  "scribes  and  rharisees,"  "He  that  is  withont 
sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  No  wonder^ 
they,  baflled,  detected,  and  exposed,  slunk  away.  Ijeft  alone 
with  a  guilty  woman,  the  witnesses  against  her  all  gone,  what 
could  Jesus,  even  as  "the  Just  One,"  do  ^ther  than  he  did — 
dismiss  her  with  a  gracious  word  of  encouragement  t  "Go," 
he  said,  there  is  no  reason  for  i*emaining  ;  food  and  shelter  are 
to  be  provided  ;  the  terrible  struggle  to  break  off  from  the  old 
life  and  live  the  new,  has  only  commenced.  "Go"j  not  to  a 
brothel ;  not  to  a  repetition  of  the  sinful  act,  no,  bnt  "  Go  and  siu 
no  more." 
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Tn  Luke  VIL,  36-50,  is  recorded  the  incident  of  the  woman 
anointing  the  Savior  in  the  house  of  Simon.  Because  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  this  was  Jlary  of  J^Iagdala,  the  term  magdalen  has 
been  applied  to  designate  tho8e  women  of  loose  morals  who  have 
reformed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  that  in  the  least 
indicates  that  Christ  regarded  this  one's  former  life  as  other  than 
very  sinful  or  believed  that  those  who  persist  in  living  as  she 
hatl  been,  should  l>e  treated  any  more  leniently  than  other 
violators  of  law.  Iler,  too.  he  dismissed  with  a  kind  word  of 
encouragement  and  help,  but  wholly  unprovided  for  so  far  as 
this  life  was  concerned.     *'Thy  sins  are  forgiven  ;  go  in  peace." 

This  question^  what  shall  be  done  with  the  "magdalens"  of 
society!  (t.  e.^  the  social  oateasta,  asiug  the  term  in  a  loose  sense 
now  GomTnon)  is  only  another  form  of  the  qnestion,  how  shall 
the  social  evil  be  treated!  Whatever  action  is  taken  with 
reference  to  the  latter,  the  former  are  the  parties  fii*st  and  most 
aflfeeted.  When  radical  measures  are  proposed  or  attempted, 
efforts  to  prevent  their  adoption  or  enforoement  are  always  made 
and,  alas,  with  too  much  success !  by  creating  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  in  the  ox>mmunity  in  their  Irehalf.  For  this  reason, 
with  the  consideration  of  the  question  relating  to  the  social 
evil,  thei*e  ought  to  be^  there  must  be,  a  consideration  of  the 
other  relating  to  these  unfortunate  women.  This  subject  is  at- 
tracting everywhere  much  attention.  Our  community  is  stirred 
np  by  it  as  never  before.  The  facts  published  a  short  time  ago, 
in  one  of  our  daily  newspapers,  were  a  complete  surprise  and 
a  most  uuex{>ected  revelation.  No  wonder  the  subject  is  dis- 
cnsscil  by  both  pulpit  and  press.  The  evil  is  on  the  increase. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  how  it  should  be  dealt  witlr.  The  attempts 
thus  far  to  regulate  or  remove  it  have  been  failures.  Something, 
all  feel,  must  be  done  and  soon  or  it  wilt  get  beyond  control. 

In  onr  endeavors  to  come  to  the  right  conclusion  as  to  what  is 
l>esfc,  the  life  and  teachings  of  Clirist  can  be  studied  with  great 
advantage.  But  to  explain  them  so  as  to  justify  or  shield  for  an 
hour  determined  violatoi-s  of  the  seventh  commandment,  whether 
men  or  women,  is  to  most  sliamefuUy  pervert  them  as  well  as  to 
antagonize  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject. 
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Wlud  should  be  done  wiiJi  Uw  mugdalena  of  socUiy  f 

Thaj  should  at  an;/  cost  and  at  once  be  mijtpresfted. 

1.  These  womeu  are  and  sbould  be  regarded  as  a  most 
daagerou8  and  hurtful  element  of  society. 

All,  it  is  a(lmitt«<if  are  not  equally  hopeless  or  depraved.  In 
the  very  worst  there  are  some  redeeming  traits.  As  a  class  they 
are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  are  infinitely  more 
entitled  to  sympathy  than  the  base  creatures  who  have  made  and 
keep  them  what  they  are.  Still  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  a  dan- 
gerous and  hurtful,  nay,  the  most  dangerous  and  hurtfol  element 
of  society.  Is  this  questioned!  A  statement  of  what  they  are 
and  what  they  do,  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical,  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  It  is  best  here  to  use  plain 
language.  Through  choice  or  because  of  circumstances  tlie 
womeu  have  become  and  are  now  prostitutes.  Their  bread  is 
earned  and  their,  lives  spent  gratifying  the  passions  of  immoral 
men.  This  is  their  only  business.  About  it  there  is  not  one  re- 
deeming feature.  The  more  ruin  they  cause  the  more  successful 
they  are.  Licentious  husbands  aud  fathers  frequent  their  estab- 
lishments and  waste  their  substance  in  riotous  living.  Thou- 
sands of  homes  are  thus  blighted,  and  pure,  innocent  wives  and 
daughters  made  to  go  through  life  with  heavy  hearts.  It  is  the 
depraved  and  vicious  that  consort  with  these  harlots.  Their 
houses  are  the  resort  and  they  are  the  companions  of  murderers, 
gamblers,  drunkards,  lawbreakers  of  every  description.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  places  illicit  selling  of  liquor  is  carried  on. 
The  authorities  in  Pittsburg  admitted  that  if  the  unlawful 
selling  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  stopped,  many  would  soon  be 
closed  for  want"*)f  patronage.  It  is  in  these  haunts  of  vice  and 
sin  and  amid  such  surroundings  that  the  crimes  against  society 
are  conoeived  and  brought  forth. 

The  Htatement  was  publicly  made  a  short  time  figo  that  there 
are  in  Pittaburg  three  thousand  prostitutes.  That  city,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  one  of  the  most  monil  in  the  country.  That  is 
very  probably  an  exaggerated  estimate ;  even  if  it  be  reduced  by 
one  half,  the  number  is  1,500.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  amount  of  sin  and  crime  those  figures  represent. 
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One  seftion  of  the  city  is  largely  given  up  to  these  women. 
Of  course,  proi>erty  has  depreciated.  No  virtuous  person  wants 
to  live  and  bring  np  a  family  amid  such  surroundings.  Respec- 
table citizens  complain  bitterly  of  the  moral  contagion  so  near 
their  homes,  but,  alas!  without  avail.  The  Oatholic  priest 
whose  church  is  in  this  district  earnestly  tisked  the  authorities 
to  give  him  deliverance  from  the  annoyiuice  occasioned  by  the 
presence  and  conduct  of  those  who  live  in  or  visit  these  houses, 
but  failed  to  obtain  it.  The  entire  neighborhood  is  fast  becom- 
ing contaminated. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  life  of  a  prostitute  is  about 
five  years.  And  what  a  life  !  every  day  sinking  lower  and 
lower.  As  a  rule  only  the  proprietress  is  able  to  lay  up  any- 
thing. She  frequently  becomes  rich  ;  the  miserable  inmates 
cannot  save.  When  obliged  to  leave,  as  so  frequently  they  are, 
they  have  nothing  with  which  to  support  themselves  and  so,  un- 
fitted for  any  other  life,  they  are  willing,  nay,  obliged  to  submit 
to  any  indignity  in  order  to  obtain  a  mere  subsistence.  And 
then  the  death, — how  sad  ! 

The  average  life,  five  years  !  That  means  that  in  the  one  city 
of  Pittsburg,  there  must  l>e  annually  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
mau*s  lust,  not  less  than  three  hundred  young  girls.  How  great 
must  Ik*  tlu^  number  iu  the  United  States !  How  many  happy 
homes  are  thus  each  year  saddened  and  the  heartfi  of  pareuta  and 
brothers  and  sisters  made  to  bleed  as  they  think  of  a  loved  sister 
or  daughter  enticed  to  a  life  a  thousand  times  worse  than  deatli. 
Better,  far  better  be  an  inmate  of  the  penitentiary  or  a  reforma- 
tory institution  or  live  at  the  poorhouse  than  in  these  dens  of 
vice,  wear  away  life  in  such  awful  dissipation. 

Such  is  the  character  and  life  of  these  women.  Nothing  is 
said  in  nialic6 :  every  word  is  literally  true.  They  are  social  outr 
casts,  enciuies  of  society.  They  are  lawbreakers  and  law-defiers; 
they  are  suhvertera  of  morality ;  they  are  corrupters  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  j  they  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  destroy- 
ing alike  body  and  soul.  Why  should  they  be  tolerated  a  single 
bourf  At  any  cost  and  at  on(%  they  should  be  suppressed  and 
their  bouses  closed  forever.     Surely  that  does  not  require  arga- 
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ment.  But  how  can  this  be  done  beet. :  i.  <?.,  bo  doue  that  the 
interests  of  none  will  suQer  T  That  ia  the  question  of  the  hour. 
The  uuthorities  should  enforce  rigidly  aud  impartially  the  laws 
relating  to  this  class  of  society. 

Here  has  always  l»een  the  difficulty.  The  authorities  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  do  this.  They  claim  and  exercise  the  right  to 
decide  for  thenisselves  to  what  extent  laws  relating  to  certain 
forms  of  evil  shall  be  enforced.  Ilence,  in  nearly  all  of  our 
large  cities,  gambling  iu  its  most  dangerous  forms  is  tolerated  ; 
brutal  aud  obscene  exhibitions  are  permitted;  "speak-easies*' 
flourish ;  brothelsare  ** regulated,'*  not  suppressed.  The  authori- 
ties have  no  such  optional  powers  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exercise  them.  They  should  be  held  to  the  strict  performani 
of  their  duties  as  required  by  their  oath  of  office.  Police 
officials  are  not  the  persons  bo  whom  should  Ix.*  allowed  such  dis- 
cretion. Their  familiaiity  with  crime  and  criminals  is  not  well 
(calculated  to  help  them  form  a  correct  opiniou  in  such  cases. 
Their  evident  detenitinalion  to  keep  thase  brothels  ** going/'  no 
diflerence  what  may  be  the  result,  alTords  good  reason  for  sus- 
pecting their  motives.  The  charge  has  been  publicly  made 
again  and  again  that  politics  and  ''hush  money  ^'  have  much  to 
do  with  their  conduct.  It  is  easy  to  believe  this.  The  charges 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  met.  In  Pittsburg  the  authorities 
did  everything  they  could  to  make  odious  the  order  of  the 
mayor  calling  for  the  closiiig  of  the  houses  of  prostitntion  and 
that  failing,  to  render  the  law  inoperative.  Such  conduct  is 
shameful  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  If  officials  hesitate  or 
refiiso  to  enforce  the  law,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  it  or 
removed  and  others,  who  will,  be  put  in  their  places. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  tolerating  the  "social  evil  "  will  not 
stand  the  test.  The  sad  condition  in  which  the  miserable  women 
will  be  pljiced  in  case  the  brothels  are  closed  l^efore  provision  is 
made  for  their  care  is  urged  with  greatest  effiict  Earnest, 
philanthropic,  Christian  people  are  influenced  by  it.  Why 
should  they  bet  If  houses  of  prostitntion  are  to  continue  ontil 
provision  is  made  for  their  inmates,  they  will  never  be  closed. 
It  is  only  when  atteutiou  is   directed  to  ^the   magnitude  and 
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character  of  the  evil  and  tbei-e  is  a  probability  of  severe 
measuree  being  adopted,  tiiat  the  efifort  is  made  to  create  fiym- 
pathy  by  8uch  appeals.  Ko  class  of  persons  do  so  much  to 
create  it  as  the  villains  who  have  made  those  women  what  they 
are  and  profit  most  by  their  fall.  There  is  no  reason  why  so 
great  a  reform  should  be  hindered  or  delayed  simply  because  the 
gnilty  will  be  deprived  of  earning  a  living  in  their  accnstomed 
way.  The  complaint  of  a  hardworking  woman  published  in 
ouc  of  oar  papers  that  too  much  sympathy  is  shown  toward 
those  who  support  themselves  with  the  wages  of  sin  and  too  little 
toward  those  who  resist  temptation,  live  virtuous  lives,  and  earn 
an  honest  living,  is  well-founded.  Let  the  former  do  as  the 
latter  and  if  they  will  not,  better,  far  better  that  they  suffer  than 
that  their  unholy  work  go  on. 

It  is  objectetl  that  these  women  are  unfitted  by  their  lives  for 
other  work,  and  even  if  they  were  willing,  so  great  is  the  dis- 
trust of  them  that  no  one  knowing  who  they  are  will  employ 
them.  Tliey  mnst  learn  sometime — and  the  sooner  the  l>etter,  if 
they  are  ever  to  escape — to  get  a  living  in  some  other  place  than 
in  a  bi-othel.  The  difliculty  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
try.  And  iis  for  distrust  is  there  not  good  reason  for  iti  A 
mother  in  this  city  sheltered  for  a  few  days  in  her  house  one  of 
this  class  who  claimed  to  have  reformed.  To  her  gi-eat  surprise, 
she  found  that  her  little  six-year-old  boy  had  learned  so  much 
evil  in  that  short  time,  that>  for  the  sake  of  her  family,  she  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  woman  at  once.  They  must  "  bring  forth 
fniits  meet  for  repeutjiuce.*' 

^*  Would  you  then  send  these  unfortunate  sistere,"  it  is  asked, 
as  if  only  one  answer  could  be  given,  "  to  the  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries and  poorhouses,  where  reformation  is  impossible f  Is 
either  one  of  these  as  bad  tis  a  house  of  prostitution!  If  it 
oomes  to  this,  that  a  choice  must  l>e  made,  by  all  means  let 
those  places  Ije  close<l  even  though  our  jails  and  penitentiaries 
and  reformatory  institntions  and  poorhouses  be  crowded  from 
cellar  to  attic. 

"But,  after  all,"  it  is  urged,  "these  houses  are  neoessary. 
You  cannot  possibly  stamp  out  the  social  evil.     Man  is  a  bundle 
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of  passions  and  will  find  ways  for  their  gratification.  The  right 
plan  is  to  control,  not  suppress.  That  caniiot  Ih>  done.  Wher- 
ever tried  the  attempt  has  failed,*'  Tried  1  Wliere  T  When  f 
Society  hits  all  along  acted  on  the  theory  that  prastitntion  is  "a 
necessary  evil,"  to  be  controlled  not  eradicated.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent our  laws  are  enacted  and  executed  on  that  theory.  The 
result  is  that  the  thing  itself  is  not  looked  upon  as  so  very  bad. 
It  has  assumed  rtuirful  magnitude.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
are  ready  for  the  black  wagon  of  Paris,  the  mediciil  examination, 
the  doctor's  certificate,  the  disgniceful  orgies  open  to  all.  The 
proposition  that  now  finds  most  favor  in  only  preparing  the  way 
for  this.  It  is  gi-avely  i>roi>o8ed  to  confine  houses  of  prostitution 
to  certain  districts  and  place  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police,  i.  e,f  legalize  the  evil,  make  it  respectable,  advertise  to 
all,  old  and  young,  where  sin  can  be  committed  without  danger 
of  arrest,  and  it  will  come  to  this  before  long,  without  fear  of 
contamination.  What  is  that  but  to  insult  every  virtnous 
mother  and  daughter,  lower  woman  in  her  own  estimation  and 
in  the  estimation  of  all,  by  proclaiming  far  an<i  wide  that  for 
man's  gratification  this  particular  paut  of  the  city  must  l)e  given 
up  to  harlotfit  ** Confine  by  such  methods''  I  No  surer  way  of 
scattering  and  increasing.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Turk  objects  to 
Christianity  because  of  the  immoralities  of  Christian  people, 
when  such  propositions  are  advocated  and  tried.  Which  is  the 
worse — tlie  private  harem  of  the  Moslem  or  the  public  one  under 
the  control  of  the  city  officials  and  open  to  all  1 

It  is  time  this  whole  subjei^t  wa^  studied  from  a  higher  poiAt 
of  view.  Let  prostitution  lie  regarded  as  an  evil,  a  great  evil, 
an  evil  not  to  be  extenuated  or  counteuanced,  but  suppressed; 
let  ofiicials  execute  the  laws  relating  to  it  so  that  whenever  it 
can  be  done,  every  man  or  woman  guilty  and  found  out,  will 
be  punished  and  every  house  of  the  kind  inimediately  8upx)re88ed, 
and  it  will  soon  ecivse.  At  all  events  before  it  is  asserted  that 
suppression  is  a  failure  let  it  be  tried.  liCt  the  authorities 
execute  the  laws.  Bat  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  these  unfortunate 
women t  Are  they  to  be  wholly  uucared  fort  Not  at  all. 
Christ  did  not  so  act  nor  did  he  teach  us  so  to  ac^t. 
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3.  Society,  and  especially  the  Cliriatian  part  of  society,  the 
elrnrch,  Is  morally  l>ound  lo  labor  for  the  welfare  of  these  women, 
degraded  as  they  are.  The  fact  that  ou  account  of  their  mode 
of  life  they  are  likely  to  be  neglected,  makes  the  duty  more  im- 
perative. 

They  should  be  helped  to  a  better  life,  not,  however,  by  visit- 
ing their  haunts  any  more  than  the  drunkards  are  to  be  reformed 
by  visiting  the  saloon.  The  indications  are  that  the  church  in 
order  to  do  her  work  must  make  a  radical  change  in  her  meth- 
ods. She  miLst  do  as  Christ  did  and  as  he  commanded  her  to  do, 
''go,"  not  merely  erect  buildings  and  wait  for  sinners  to  come. 
The  ''salvation  army"  is  doing  much  t^  solve  the  problem  how 
to  reach  the  people  that  are  without  the  go8|>el  and  most  need 
its  wholesome  teachings.  It  need  not  occasion  surprise  if  such 
radical  changes  be  soon  made  in  efforts  to  reach  tlie  depraved 
that  church  buildings  will  l)e  regarded  as  of  far  less  importance 
than  they  now  are.  The  church  has  not  done  her  duty  and  is 
not  doing  it  now  to  the  outcafitH  of  society.  She  needs  to  arouse 
herself  to  her  work  and  should  l»e  stirred  up.  Every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  those  desiring  to  change  their  life  to  do 
so.  Not  only  should  places  of  refuge  be  provided  but  the 
church  should  throw  wide  open  her  arms  and  welcome  to  her 
fold  the  penitent,  even  though  her  past  life  may  have  made  her 
notorious  as  a  "sinner."  The  church  should  do  moi*e  than  this. 
Not  only  should  she  endeavor  to  save  the  lost  but  should  do  all 
that  can  be  done  to  protect  the  innocent  from  temptation  and 
sin.  She  should  free  herself  from  all  complicity  in  this  evil. 
No  one  practicing  such  immoralities,  encouraging  others,  directly 
or  indirectly,  knowingly  reaping  profits  from  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, has  a  right  to  a  place  in  her  membership.  Grave 
charges  are  nmdc  :igainBt  her  meml)ers  in  regard  to  this.  No 
doubt  they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  TiCt  the  facte  be  given  and 
then  let  the  church  act  She  shonld  in  every  right  way  call 
attention  to  the  character  and  magnitude  of  this  evil  until  not 
only  herself  but  society  is  freed  from  it. 

She  should  demand  that  all  laws  on  statute  books  favoring  this 
vice  be  repealed  and  one  standard,  the  Bible  Btandai*d,  of  mor- 
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ality  for  both  man  and  woman  l>e  adopted.  She  should  take 
notice  of  local  abuses  and  encourage  and  unite  with  others  in 
(tompelliug  the  anthoritiestodeal  with  protititution  as  with  other 
evils  and  fearlessly  execute  the  law.  She  should  instruct  on 
this  subject  her  membei's,  and  especially  women  and  children 
who  suffer  most  on  account  of  it.  She  should  relieve  disti 
when  she  finds  it  and  actively  engage  in  searching  out  and  ren- 
dering needed  assistance  to  the  poor,  that  the  humblest  may  be, 
able  to  enjoy  protection  and  escape  the  temptation  that  brings 
many  to  ruin. 

In  this  as  in  all  good  work  the  church  should  take  the  1< 
and  if  she  continues  to  be  a  power  for  good  she  nnist  It  was 
help  mankind  she  was  "  purchased,''  and  it  is  only  as  she  does 
this  that  she  fulfills  her  mission.  The  denomination  in  which 
no  notice  is  taken  of  everyday  life,  has  no  right  to  exist.  The 
minister  that  never  refers  to  everyday  sins  and  abuses  and 
needs,  fails  to  undcrst^ind  and  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
nunistry.  It  is  in  the  performance  of  wliat  they  regard  i\&  their 
duty  that  this  subject  has  ]>een  discussed  from  so  many  pulpits 
by  pastors.  They  know  too  well  what  harm  is  being  done  in  the 
homes  of  virtuous  i)eoplG  and  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of 
prompt  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  It  is  not  for  the 
want  of  charity  or  lack  of  a  willingness  to  help  the  poor  unfor- 
tnnates  that  they  speak  of  them  afi  they  do.  The  public  needs 
to  be  aroused  and  the  meanness  and  villainy  of  some  who  are 
loud  in  their  expi-essions  of  sympathy  for  these  degraded 
creatures,  using  them  all  the  time  as  a  shield  in  order  to  escape 
detection  and  deserved  o<lium  and  who  are  so  bitter  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  those  ministers  who  insist  on  the  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  need  to  be  exposed.  The  (.efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  Let  agitation  and 
discussion  l)e  enoouraged.  T^et  officials  be  held  \o  strict  account- 
ability, until  society  is  cleansed  and  ^'iniquity stop  her  mouth." 

J.  W.  Sphoulu 


OUR  TARIFF  SYSTEM-ITS  INJUSTICE 


BY    EDWIN  HEAD. 


OUR  national  Constitution  huB  been  called  the  most  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work  over  executed  by  statesmen.  In  all  the 
world's  history  tliere  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  its  in- 
genoity  of  oonstrnction,  simplicity  of  wording,  breadth  of  pur- 
pose, or  depth  and  soundness  of  principle.  Its  forernnner,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  declares  that  governments  are  in- 
stitute^l  amcjng  men  for  the  i)urp*)se  of  securing  to  all  their 
natural  rights.  Applying  this  principle  in  its  preiuuble  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  declare  jw  the  object  of  its  adoption 
"To  form  a  more  perfect  auiou,  to  establish  jtistwcj  to  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.*'  The  second  object  might  be 
said  to  include  those  that  follow  it,  for  'Hhe  establishing  of 
justice  '*  would  give  the  greatest  assurance  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, give  the  largest  i>08sible  liberty,  and,  as  far  as  government 
is  able,  promote  the  general  welfare  to  its  greatest  extent  with- 
out injury  to  any. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day  that  we  must,  sooner 
or  later,  settle  down  on  some  (Infinite  principle  as  to  what  is  the 
boi^ness  of  government.  The  function  of  government  is  either 
limited  and  deflnite  or  it  is  unlimited  and  indefinite.  It  is  to 
secure  to  all  men  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights  or  it 
is  to  do  anything  and  everything  that  the  implied  unlimited 
power  of  a  majority  nmy  dictiite.  Some  day  this  question  must 
be  decided  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question  worthy  of  our 
most  thoughtful  cx)n8ideration. 

For  the  present  we  will  assume  that  the  principle  sot  forth  in 
the  Constitution  is  correct ;  that  the  business  of  government  is 
primarily  "to  establish  justice,"  and  examine  our  present  tari£f 
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system  in  the  light  of  such  principle.  I  think  that  we  shall  find 
that  when  government  has  attended  strictly  to  its  business  of 
securing  jnatice  it  has  been  fairly  snccessful  and  that,  on  the 
contraryj  when  it  has  atteiuptod  to  **  promote  the  general 
welfare^'  by  aiding  private  enterprise,  it  has  not  only  failed  to 
secure  jnstice  to  all  bnt  hafi  actimlly  eHtablislied  a  condition  of 
gross  injustice.  When,  in  our  great  industrial  centers,  labor 
troubles  are  numerous  (iis  during  the  pa^t  summer)  and  ai*e 
accompanied  by  great,  disorder,  destruction  of  property,  and  loss 
of  life,  we  hear  gre^t  clamoring  for  government  to  maintain 
peace  and  order.  Very  often  these  appeals  come  from  those  who 
are  busy  preaching  the  doctrine  that  government  shoidd  do 
everything  under  the  sun — except  attend  to  its  business  of 
securing  justice.  In  their  frenzy  over  frequent  riols  they  ask, 
**  Why  does  not  the  government  preserve  order?  What  is  the 
government  for  anyway!"  And  we  must  admit  that  such  qnefl- 
tions  are  pertinent  and  deserve  an  intelligent  answer. 

To  expect  government  to  take  care  of  all  sorts  of  private  in- 
terests and  also  to  secure  justice  to  all  is  certainly  expecting  too 
mnch  of  any  human  agency.  Or  is  government  an  omnipotent 
and  infinite  power?  Having  rejected  the  dogma  of  the  **  divine 
right  of  kings'*  shall  we  substitute  for  it,  the  dogma  of  the 
"divine  right  of  governments"  t 

But  what  is  a  tariff  duty  and  wherein  is  its  injustice f  A 
tariff^  in  the  first  place,  is  always  a  anm  coUeded}  whether  by 
government  in  form  of  duties  on  imports  or  by  corporations 
such  as  railroad,  telegraph,  express,  or  any  other  rates,  it  is 
always  a  sum  to  be  paid  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  such 
things  as  mercy,  '*  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.^' 
In  its  simplest  form — a  revenue  tariff — a  tariff  is  a  tax  levied  by 
governments  on  a  few  articles  of  geueral  consumption  that  are 
largely  or  entirely  imported.  In  its  most  complex  form — a  pro- 
tective tariff — it  is  primarily  a  bounty  collected  by  homo  indus- 
tries from  home  consumers  on  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
articles  and  is  made  possible  by  the  government  tax  on  like 
foreign  articles.  Incidentally  it  raises  revenue  but  primarily  it 
is  intended  to  *^ protect"  home  industries. 
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The  right  of  the  goveruiwent  to  niise  revenue  by  tariff  duties 
is  plainly  stated  in  tJie  Constitntiou  and  therefore  cannot  be 
questioned  on  such  grounds.  Bnt  is  a  revenue  tariCTjust  or 
equitable!  If  it  is  just  for  a  wage-earner  to  pay  relatively  more 
than  the  millionaire  for  the  support  of  the  government,  then  it 
is  just.  If  it  is  equitable  for  a  man  with  an  income  of  $1,000  a 
year  or  less  to  use  a  large  per  cent  of  such  income  for  national 
taxes  while  the  nmn  of  a  yearly  income  of  $25,000  or  $100,000 
or  possibly  $1,000,000  pays  bnt  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  his 
income  for  such  purpose,  then  a  revenue  tariff  is  equitable.  But 
if  it  is  more  equitable  to  tax  a  man  according  to  his  wealth 
rHth(>r  than  iwtrording  to  his  i)oveity,  then  sueh  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion is  a  great  injustice.  Justice  demands  that  a  man^s  taxes 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay  them ;  further- 
more an  intelligerkt  conception  of  the  subject  of  taxation  by  tax- 
payers, will  demand  a  system  of  taxation  that  will  enable  them 
at  least  to  know  how  mnvh  they  are  paying  for  the  support  of  the 
government.  This  they  can  never  know  under  any  system  of 
indirect  taxes  such  as  tariff  duties.  Of  course,  those  who  are 
gainei*s  by  such  sort  of  taxes  (like  Louis  XIV.)  favor  a  system 
of  taxation  that  ''plucks  the  feathers  with  the  least  remonstrance 
from  the  geese.*'  They  would  have  ns  believe  Mr.  McKinley's 
statement  that  a  thing  cannot  be  a  burden  if  j'ou  don't  know  it 
is  a  burden,  implying  that,  an  no  one  knows  how  much  his  tariff 
tax  IB,  therefore  it  is  not  a  burden  I  But  he  appears  very 
anxious  that  we  sliall  not  try  to  get  along  without  this  tax  ; 
possibly  if  we  did  wc  might  discover  that  we  have  been  burdened 
and  it  might  not  be  an  e:isy  matter  to  replace  this  load  on  the 
taxpayer. 

But  if  we  find  a  revenue  tarift  to  be  a  great  injustice  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  protective  tarifl't  A  revenue  tariff  is  a  low 
duiy  on  a  few  articles  while  a  protective  tariff  is  a  high  dnty  oa 
a  i/reat  many  article*.  Major  McKinley,  in  pointiug  out  the 
l>eantie8  of  a  protective  tariff,  tells  us  that  '*a  protective  tariff 
will  do  what  a  revenue  tariff  will  do  and  it  will  do  more."  Ijet 
ns  not  only  admit  this  statement  but  insist  upon  it.  A  revenae 
tariff  takes  dollars  from  the  wage-earner  and  only  dollars  from 
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the  man  of  wealth,  but  a  protective  tariff  'Moes  this  and  more,*' 
it  abio  takes  dollars  from  the  wage-earner  and  gU^es  fhetn  to  the 
man  of  iceaUh .' 

If  it  m  wrong  for  the  government  to  tax  wealtli  lightly  while 
taxing  the  laborer  heavily,  what  a  monstrous  injustice  is  it  to 
add  to  this  burden  by  compelling  consumers  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
few  wealthy  producers  !  If  a  revenue  tariff  is  unjust  what  a 
gigantic  wrong  is  done  under  the  name  of  "protection^'  I  And 
yet  governments  are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  justice ! 
When  a  titled  nobility  of  Europe  compels  the  people  to  pay 
tribute  for  their  support  we  call  it  robbery.  When  government 
compels  us  to  pay  immense  sums  every  year  to  enrich  certain 
favored  industries,  we  call  it  "protection,"  Is  robbery  any  the 
less  robbery  because  we  call  it  "protection"?  Does  injustice 
become  justice  by  calling  it  by  some  fair-sounding  name? 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  our  "country  we  shall  find  that 
our  forefathers  of  a  century  ago  re>garded  a  protective  Uiriff  as  a 
burden.  In  urging  its  adoption  they  said,  *•  We  are  willing  to 
suffer  temporary  loss  to  obtain  an  ultimate  gain."  Such  a 
policy,  whether  we  regard  it  as  one  of  wisdom  or  not,  was 
clearly  intended  to  be  bnt  t-emporary  and  implying  that  as  soon 
as  mannfjiftturing  plants  were  cstiihlLshod  the  protection  was  to 
be  withdrawu.  It  is  reported  timt  Hamilton — now  known  as 
the  father  of  the  protective  system — favored  giving  protection 
by  direct  bounties  instead  of  by  indirect  tariff  duties.  This  is 
significant  ^  showing  that  they  regarded  protective  tariJIk  as 
essentially  the  same  thing  as  bounties.  If  any  doubt  existed  on 
Uiia  point  it  should  have  been  removed  by  the  tariff  act  of  ISflO, 
which  repealed  protection  to  sugar  interests  by  tariffs  and  gave 
in  its  place,  protection  by  direct  bounties. 

Such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Clay  in 
favoring  a  protective  tariff,  did  so  with  the  understanding  that 
consumers  were  to  pay  the  increase  iu  price  of  commodities  for 
only  a  short  time — that  protection  was  a  temporary  measure.  It 
remained  for  the  modern  school  of  protectionists  to  make  the 
remarkable  discovery  tJiat  there  was  no  loss  connected  with  a 
protective  tariff:  that^  on   the   contrary,   it  was  an   all -round 
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benefit.  A  suspicious  feature  of  this  ^reat  discovery  Ls  the  foct 
that  it  waH  not  made  until  a  vigorous  assault  had  been  made 
upon  the  protective  system.  A  century  ago  the  people  were 
asked  to  suffer  for  a  time  that  certain  industries  might  become 
more  thoroughly  eatablihhed  :  now  after  one  hundred  years  of 
more  or  less  protection  aud  thirty  years  of  a  comtatUly  increasing 
protection^  we  are  asked  to  support  such  a  system  as  a  per- 
manent policy.  Here  we  have  an  original  burden  transformed 
into  a  general  prosperity  promoter,  for  they  tell  us  that  the 
benefits  of  protection  extend  beyond  the  protected  industries 
taking  in  all  other  iudnstriea,  even  down  to  the  farmer.  And 
more  amazing  still  is  the  startling  discovery  (made  since  pro- 
tectiouista  were  called  on  to  defend  their  system)  that  tlie  great- 
est benefit  goes  to  the  wa^^-eamer  I  If  we  analyse  this  assertion 
(for  it  is  nothing  more)  we  shall  find  that  it  is  buAcd  on  Oie 
aNtuinption  that  we,  as  a  nation,  do  not  pay  all  these  benefits. 
WIktc  they  come  from,  protectionists  l»ave  failed  entirely  to  ex- 
plain. But  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  are  all  benefit^^d  because 
workmen  of  protected  industries  are  benefited,  who,  in  turn,  are 
benefited  l)ecause  of  the  benefit  received  by  their  employers 
from  a  protective  tariflf,  the  entire  body  of  consumers  contribute 
to  that  benefit  as  they  make  up  the  home  market  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  manufactured  products  are  sold.  This  is  but  re- 
versing the  protectionist  explanation  "that  our  high  tariff 
enables  the  manufacturer  bo  compete  with  foreigners,  which 
enables  him  to  pay  his  workmen  high  wages,  which  enables  the 
workmen  to  spend  more  money,  thus  conferring  benefits  on  the 
merchant^  builder,  professional  man,  and  even  the  farmer." 

Of  ooui'se  this  destroys  the  idea  that  our  tariff  does  not 
Increase  the  price  of  products ;  but  it  is  logical  and  consistent 
(if  a  protection  argument  can  be  called  such)  compared  with  the 
ridiculously  contradictory  statements  that  **the  tariff  makes 
goods  cheaper  and  wages  higher,'*  that  it  "benefits  the  work- 
man and  raises  the  price  of  farm  jiroducts,"  and  that  it  "en- 
courages foreign  trade  and  enables  us  to  make  more  goods  at 
home  by  checking  imports."  Such  absurdities  are  on  a  par 
with  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  McKinley,  who,  in  one 
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breath,  says,  "The  foreigner,  who  payn  not  $L00  to  suppoii  (Jie 
ffovamtnerUj  should  not  Ije  allowed  to  enter  our  markets  on  au 
eqnality  with  home  producers/^  and  in  the  next  asserts  ''that 
the  foreigner  pays  the  tariff  for  the  privilege  of  entering  our 
markets."  But  let  us  assume,  with  the  more  logical  protection- 
ists, that  proteebion  raises  prices,  thus  benefiting  the  manufac- 
turer. Is  it  jtistioe  for  all  the  people  to  contribute  to  enrich  a 
fewT  Admit  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  retain  all  the 
benefit  of  protection  ;  admit  that  a  few  million  workmen  receive 
some  of  the  l>euefit,  yet  we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  attained 
justice.  Admits  even,  that  this  benefit  is  extended  to  a  much 
h&rger  number,  even  to  a  considerable  majority,  it  is  still  unjust. 
But  suppose  we  could  extend  tlie  benefits  of  prot^ection  to  all 
according  to  the  demands  of  justice,  we  should  arrive  at  this 
condition  :  All  pay  that  all  may  receive  benefits.  So  if  we 
remove  the  injustice  in  the  distribution  we  arrive  at  an  absurdity. 
Is  there  any  magical  way  of  distributing  benefits  e<iually,  that 
have  been  equally  contributed  so  that  all  shall  be  gainers  t  On 
the  contrary  must  there  not,  of  necessity,  be  a  loss — the  cost  of 
collection  and  distribution  t  Is  a  thing  gretiter  than  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts T  Can  even  so  wonderful  a  thing  as  ''protection" 
produce  something  out  of  nothing!  We  had  supposed  nothing 
less  than  Deity  could  accomplish  such  a  feat. 

Snch  scientific  truths  may  not  be  received  with  much  favor  by 
protectionists  who,  as  a  rule,  have  great  contempt  for  anything 
scientific.  Indeed  we  ai'e  told  by  some  of  the  great  organs  of 
protection  that  "there  are  no  general  rules  or  principles  in 
politics,"  and  that  **  equity  and  justice  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  subject."  It  is  <|uite  evident  that  there  are  no 
principles  in  the  policy  of  protectionists  and  that  their  politics 
have  nothing  to  do  with  justice  and  equity,  but  it  is  also  be- 
coming quite  evident  that  justice  will  have  considerable  to  do 
with  protection.  Naturally  protectionism  desires  to  have  no 
dealings  with  justice — like  the  evil  spirits  with  the  Man  of 
Nazareth — it  criee  out  against  any  interference  with  its  posses- 
sions. But  justice  shall  as  completely  rout  it  from  its  stronghold 
as  were  the  unclean  spirits  of  old. 
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They  tell  as  further  that  "political  questions  will,  2&  in  the 
past,  continue  to  be  settled  by  force  of  ms^jorities  ratber  than  by 
science."  Are  questions  of  error  or  truth,  of  wrong  or  right  to 
be  settled  by  m^oritiee  1  Were  such  questions  ever  settled  by 
majorities  t  A  majority,  yes  a  large  m^ority,  of  the  p<iople  on 
eiiTth  would  have  oaoe  voted  that  the  planet  wjis  flat.  Was  the 
question  so  settled  t  Was  the  earth,  since  it  became  a  planet, 
ever  anything  but  a  globe t  A  large  mjyority  onee  l>elievcd 
human  slavery  to  be  right.  Did  that  make  it  so  t  Was  there 
ever  a  time  when  slavery  was  not  an  eviH  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  this  country  by  the  action  of  a  nu^ority  of  the 
people.  But  the  question  was  settled,  not  by  the  simple  fact  of 
m^ority  action,  but  because  such  action  was  according  to 
the  eternal  law  of  right.  Supposing  a  majority  had  upheld 
slavery ;  suppose  the  South  had  won,  would  we  have  settled 
down  on  the  principle  that  slavery  was  rightt  Would  the  <|aes- 
tion  have  been  settled  that  way!  Not  at  all.  The  decision 
wonld  have  been  but  temporary  and  the  flnal  settlement  would 
onlj*  have  been  postponed.  And  so  with  the  tarifif  question.  It 
will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  Whether  a  mt^jority 
vote  to  have  protection  or  vote  to  have  free  trade,  such  vote 
does  not  settle  the  question  unless  such  vote  is  for  the  correct 
principle.  Human  slavery  was  onc«  an  unsettled  question  but 
it  needs  no  argument  to-day  to  uphold  the  virtues  and  justice  of 
liberty-  The  simple  fact  that  tlie  tariiT  is  now  an  unsettled 
question  surely  indicates  that  we  have  not  yet  adopted  the  correct 
principle— the  principle  demanded  by  right  and  justice.  And 
the  tariff  question  not  only  involves  the  «iuestiou  of  justice  but 
is  more  than  auytliing  else  a  question  of  justice,  of  eqcuty. 

Whether  protectionists  recognize  it  or  not,  there  are  prin- 
ciples in  ethics  as  in  mathematics  that  are  eternal  and  universal 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  One  of  the  chief  principles  of 
ethics  and  the  one  that  es])ecially  applies  to  onr  subject,  was 
given  to  the  world  as  a  commandment  by  Moses  some  thousands 
of  years  ago.  It  is  short  and  to  the  point  and  reads  :  "  Thou 
Shalt  not  steaf  Now,  it  never  was  right  to  steal  and  never  will 
be.     Appropriation  of  other  people's  property  without  graving 
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some  equivalent  is  thefts  and  it  matters  not  by  what  name  you 
call  it  so  long  as  tiie  act  is  accomplished.  A  Sapreme  Coart 
deci.sion  says  :  "Compelling  all  the  people  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  private  enterprise  is  none  the  less  robbery  l)ecause 
done  under  the  form  of  law  and  called  taxation.^' 

The  assertion  that  politics  is  a  question  of  expediency  and  not 
of  principle  is  strangely  out  of  place  in  this  age  of  the  world. 
It  implieji  that  the  science  of  society — sociology,  has  no  general 
principles  or  laws.  Astronomy^  goology,  mechanics,  or  c-bem* 
istry  may  be  based  on  universal  law,  but  sociology,  the  latest 
and  greatest  of  the  sciences,  is  founded  on  chance.  Does  it 
seem  reasonable  t  Does  not  every  conclusion  of  modern  knowl- 
edge negative  such  an  absurd  ideaf  As  physical  science  has 
wrought  harmony  out  of  chaos  in  tlie  world  of  matter  in  dis- 
covering the  general  laws  of  nature  according  to  which  all 
natural  phenomena  conform,  so  the  science  of  sociology 
promises  to  bring,  and  is  briuf;htf/^  the  growth  of  society  under 
the  reign  of  universjil  hiw.  In  short  it  is  becoming  elp^r  t*o  the 
scientific  student  of  society,  that  things  do  not  happen  by 
clianoe  but  that  all  social  events  fire  the  natural  result  of  previons 
causes  :  that  present  conditions  are  tlie  result  of  past  conditions 
and  will,  in  tuiu,  determine,  as  a  cause,  the* condition  of  tlie 
fdtore.  The  general  laws  so  far  disclosed  by  the  science  of 
sociologj'-  are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  nation  but  are  appli- 
cable to  all  nations  at  all  times.  Indeed  it  is  only  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  ffcnertilUi/  of  such  laws  that  various  conditions, 
whether  political  or  industrial^  can  be  rationally  explained. 
Such  laws  offer  the  only  exi>lanation  of  the  evolution  and  prog- 
ress of  the  European  (and  e3pex^ially  the  English-speaking) 
I>eople,  aud  the  dissolution  and  decay  of  such  races  as  the 
African  and  Amerirau  Indians.  Sociology  shows  us  that^  social 
changes  are,  and  always  have  l>een,  the  result  of  social  growth 
aiul  depend  not  on  royal  decrees  or  legislative  enactments  but 
(»ocnr  often  in  spite  of  such  netion  of  kings  and  legislatures. 
That,  as  a  rule,  the  acts  of  government^  when  justified  by  a 
rational  sociology,  do  not  cause  social  changes  but  are  tliemselves 
a  refiolt  of  such  changes. 
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Wlien  the  events  of  history  iire  thas  viewed  aa  a  Datoral  order 
of  developuient,  as  jui  organic  growth,  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  growth  of  the  iudividiuil,  it  is  plain  that  the  best  results 
will  follow  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  natural  con- 
dition of  growth.  Is  it  not  imperative,  tbeiif  that  we  have  some 
knowledge  of  such  laws  of  growth  T  Is  it  not  the  greatest  folly 
to  legislate  and  ignore  such  laws  and  principles!  In  doing  so 
may  we  not — have  we  not  already — in  our  well-meaning  but  ill- 
advised  attempts  to  promote  social  development,  actually  hin- 
dered such  development  1 

The  first  great  principle  that  must  guide  our  political  action 
is  the  principle  of  justice.  **  Every  man  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
he  has  earned  and  not  the  benefits  some  one  else  has  earned"  ; 
for  the  wrongs,  political  or  industrial,  which  we  may  hope  to 
right  are  mostly  the  wrongs  of  injustice.  There  is  nothing  new 
or  modern  about  this  great  wrong — injustice.  It  is  older  than 
authentic  history  and  from  the  fact  that  it  grows  more  hideous 
and  cruel  as  we  trace  it  back  through  past  ages  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wrong  is  slowly  but  surely  being  righted.  Those 
who  look  with  dread  upon  the  abuse  aud  disregard  of  justice  by 
the  ruling  power  of  to  day — the  power  of  wealth — should  take 
courage  from  the  fact  that  the  same  condition  has  prevailed 
many  times  in  the  world's  history.  Yes,  has  always  prevailed 
more  or  less  and  possibly  never  to  a  less  degree  than  now.  In 
our  efibrls  to  establish  a  more  perfect  justice  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  our  present  idea  of  justice  is  not  an  ideal  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury or  of  the  tenth  or  even  the  eighteenth,  but  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  it  is  this  higher  conception  of  justice  which  is  demand- 
ing (and  will  continue  to  demand  with  ever- increasing  emphasis) 
that  legislation  have  some  regard  for  the  principles  of  equity. 
'Tis  this  idea  incorporated  into  an  intelligent  public  opinion, 
which  is  serving  notice  on  the  **  powers  that  be  "  that  tlie  people 
ai*e  coming  to  know  their  natural  rights,  *' and  knowing,  dare 
maintain  them." 

Edwin  Mead. 
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BY    EUOENE  V.   DEBS. 


Gotxl  actions  crown  themst'lvei*  with  HvinR  bays. 
Wlio  well  deserves  needs  not  another's  praise. 

I  DO  not  overlook  the  fact  that  to  write  properly  of  Robert 
Q,  iDgersoll  would  demand  iutellectual  giftfi  of  that  high 
order  which  qaalifies  one  to  have  correct  and  lofty  conceptiona 
of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true  in  human  nature, 
coupled  with  genius  as  iu.S]>iriug  and  aspiring  as  animated  a 
Hugo  or  a  Raphael. 

The  life  of  Robert  Q.  Ingersoll  has  been  one  of  exceeding 
activity  and  success.  I  do  not  claim  for  it  perfection,  because  to 
err  is  human,  and  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  miracle  if  a 
man  could  be  found  in  whom  there  is  no  fault — and  when  it  is 
remembered  how  often  the  ''Pandora  box  of  contumely "  hiis 
been  opened  on  the  head  of  Mr.  lugersoll,  it  becomes  a  mystery 
to  all,  except  to  those  who  have  been  admitted  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  his  confidence,  how  he  has  preserved  that 
almost  divine  equaniniitj'  which  makes  him  cheerful  and  for- 
giving amidst  volleys  of  cruel  criticism. 

I  write  of  Mr.  IngersoU  because  I  have  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities to  know  and  to  study  his  acts  and  utterances  away  from 
the  glare  and  lilare  of  great  iisaemblages  where  his  splendid 
oratory  and  magnetism  compel  applause — where  every  appear- 
ance secures  an  ovation  and  where  men  and  women  of  great 
intellect  and  refinement  deem  it  a  privilege  to  pay  him  such 
tributes  of  esteem  and  afifection  as  only  genius  commands. 

It  were  needless  to  write  of  such  oceasions.  The  civilized 
world  is  familiar  with  the  exuberant  satisfactions  which  the 
people  display  when  Mr.  Ingersoirs  oratory  touches  all  the  keys 
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of  Uie  heart  aud  inind,  compelling  responses  akin  to  those  which 
the  great  masters  extort  from  cathedral  organs. 
In  the  r6le  of  orator  Mr.  IngersoU  has 

Trod  the  way  of  jjlory 
Aud  sounded  uU  the  depths  aud  shoals  of  fume. 

In  that  direction  there  is  nothing  left  to  tempt  his  ambition. 
The  world  has  crowned  him  as  the  most  daring  in  the  flights  of 
fancy  and  poetic  imagery.  Hiasoaringb  are  those  of  the  bird  of 
Jove,  and  in  the  domain  of  his  imagination  he 

Wings  his  course  from  star  U>  star, 
Prom  world  to  luniinoUH  world  wi  fur 
Ab  the  universe  spreads  itfl  tluining  walls, 

And  brings  back  gems  of  t.ruth  and  justice  which  dazzle  and 
bewilder  beholders.     His  are 

TboughtH  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn. 

And  for  the  time  being  his  audiences  ander  the  spell  of  his 
enrapturing  oratory  are  molded  and  fashioned  into  worshipers 
sach  as  the  modern  world  has  seldom  been  called  upon  to  con- 
template. 

It  may  be  said,  and  should  be  said,  that  Mr.  IngersoU's  life 
work  has  been  to  destroy  degrading  shams  and  superstitions.  In 
this  icx)nochistic  crusade  he  has  kindled  the  tierce  furies  of  bigots 
and  won  the  implaoAblc  hatred  of  hyx>ocrites,  and  he  would  long 
since  have  worn  the  jeweled  crown  of  martyrdom,  except  for 
the  enlightening  influence  of  Truth,  which,  here  and  there, 
along  the  track  of  centuries  has  redeemed  men  from  bondage 
compared  with  which  death  would  have  been  a  benediction. 

In  this  connection  I  introduce  the  testimony  of  liev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  of  New  York,  who  declares  that  Mr.  IngersoU  ''has 
done  much  to  rid  the  world  of  the  superstitions,  lies,  shams, 
humbugs,  traditions,  and  pretenses  that  used  to  pass  cnrrent  as 
orthodox  tiuth."  Such  is  the  admission  of  an  orthodox  clergy- 
man, who  has  publishe<l  a  book  of  ten  sermons  to  arrest  the  con- 
quering mission  of  Mr.  IngersoU. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  man  who  makes  two  spears  of  grass  grow 
where  before  but  one  was  found,  is  the  benefactor  of  his  race, 
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what  must  be  the  estimate  of  a  man  who  uproots  a  superstiUoDy 
unshackles  the  immort^U  mind,  sets  the  imprisoned  soul  at  liberty, 
and  wrests  from  bigotry  its  worse  than  murderous  weapons! 
This  work  of  wondrona  good  and  glory  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon  says 
Mr,  lugersoll  has  performed.  Coming  from  an  orthodox  pulpit, 
it  has  stai'tling  significance.  It  shows  that  the  bulwarks  of 
superstition,  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  ignorance  are  tumbling 
down  as  do  walls  and  buildings  when  in  the  grasp  of  an  earth- 
quake. It  presents  Mr.  IngersoU  in  his  sacred  mission,  on  the 
stage,  with  his  needle  of  satire,  stringing  orthodox  theologians 
on  the  thread  of  his  masterly  logic  as  if  they  were  so  many 
gnats  or  tarantulas.  It  is  that  refinement  of  torture  bigots  feel 
when  one  by  one  their  superstitions  take  wings  and  fly  away  to 
return  no  more  while  the  stars  shine  and  the  tides  ebb 
and  flow. 

As  I  write  of  Mr.  Ingei^sull  I  am  tempted  to  turn  to  his  pub- 
lished utterances  and  select  gems  of  thought  which  everywhere 
abound,  with  which  to  embellish  this  imperfect  tribute  of  his  well- 
earned  fame  and  to  show  the  '*  mighty  wrongs  '^  he  has  assailed 
and  the  *'  petty  perfidies"  he  has  overcome.  In  such  a  task  I 
could  easily  find  a  beginning,  bnt  embarrassments  would  multi- 
ply when  a  conclusion  was  sought.  Fortunately  such  a  labor  of 
love  is  not  required  since  in  ten  tiiousand  memories  "the 
Niagara  of  gems''  which  has  flowed  firom  lugersoll's  brain  and 
heart,  flashes  and  blazes  with  ever-increasing  luster. 

To  see  Mr.  IngersoU  on  the  rostrum  when  his  aroused  genius 
'*  courts  the  sanl)eam*8  fire,*'  when  he  wears  his  dagger  in  his 
month  and  the  enemies  of  Liberty  and  Truth  fall  before  him 
like  shanties  in  the  pathway  of  a  cyclone,  is  to  behold  a  revela- 
tion of  power  which  bewilders  the  senses  and  in  the  presence  of 
which  exaggeration  has  no  mission ;  but  after  all,  it  is  not  on  the 
rostrum  where  the  gifted  American  shines  in  his  full-orbed 
splendor.  To  see  him  at  his  best  is  to  see  him  at  his  home.  It 
is  a  focal  center  where  all  human  affections  converge,  where 
they  soothe  every  care,  hallow  every  desire,  elevate  every 
thought.,  and  subdue  every  trial  j  M-here  every  look  and  tone 
opens  the  way  for  sunshine  to  the  heart.    There,  four  genera- 
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tioDS  live  in  perpetnal  bliss,  and  every  aspiration  is  for  the 
happiness  of  all. 

This  home  is  where  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  his  lovely  and  loving 
wife  reign  acknowledged  sovereigns,  twin  stars  in  an  earthly 
heaven  never  visited  by  clouds,  where  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true  shed  their  perpetusiJ  radiaui^e^  whei-e  every  longing 
of  the  heart  and  every  aspiration  of  the  soul  brings  ceaseless 
benedictions. 

In  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  his  family  there  is 
neither  artifice  nor  suspicion.  High-bred  disdain  banishes  all 
disguise.  Childhood  and  advanced  years,  woman^s  smiles  and 
manly  sympathy,  the  music  of  love  and  tlie  joys  which  are  its 
perpetual  fruits,  blend  in  such  Monderful  harmony  as  to  consti- 
tute a  vision  of  an  earthly  paradise  such  afi  angels  might  envy. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Ingersoll  were  not  a  man 
of  boundless  charity,  *'the  noblest  impulse  a  generous  mind  can 
feel,"  or  a  charity  bounded  only  by  tlie  njeans  at  his  command. 
Benevolence  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  traits — quick  to  per- 
ceive merit,  once  discovered,  neither  hesitiincy  nor  circumlocu- 
tion marks  his  action.  His  hand  quickly  follows  the  impulse  of 
his  great,  throbbing,  loving  heart,  and  such  aid  as  he  can  bestow 
promptly  relieves  the  victims  of  misfortune  and  sends  them 
forth  rejoicing.  Truly  wise^  he  is  truly  generous,  and  the  tears 
he  has  dried  would  astouish  his  detnictors ;  and  the  songs  of 
joy  he  has  made  sad  hearts  sing  along  their  weary  pilgrimage, 
could  they  be  heard  in  cathedrals,  would  drown  the  deep-toned 
notes  of  organs. 

What  more  need  I  say  to  impress  the  i^eader  with  the  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  worthy  of  loftier  praise  than  I  am 
capable  of  bestowing  t    Well  may  it  be  Siiid  that 

He  that  hoB  light  witbiu  his  own  rlear  breast 
May  ait  i'  the  center  and  eojny  bright  duy. 

And  this  light,  in  such  effulgence  as  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  tlie 
few,  Mr.  Ingei'soll  possesses.  It  makes  him  serene  when  others 
exhibit  unrest.  In  the  mature  prime  of  his  manhood,  the  path- 
way he  has  trod  is  luminous  with  the  victories  he  has  won  and 
the  kind  and  gentle  acts  he  has  performed.     His  conscience, 
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which  is  "the  oracle  of  GJod,"  is  not  of  the  scorpion  tribe  to 
hiah  him  into  disqaietade.  In  his  imagination  no  angry  gods 
are  dreaded  and  no  hells  here  or  hereai1;er,  are  pictured.  There 
are  no  ghosts  or  goblins  he  dare  not  challenge  and  smite  down. 
He  is  forever  leading  men  away  from  the  jungles  of  superetition 
and  despair  to  those  highlands  of  vision  and  thought  where 
great  and  good  men  and  women  live  aljove  the  pollated  air  of 
the  bogs  and  fens  of  ignorance  and  intolerance. 

If  fate  decrees  long  life  to  Mr.  lugersoUj  what  he  bus  acoom- 
plished  for  man's  redemption  from  debasing  snperstitions  is  but 
as  A  in  the  alphabet  of  coming  triumphs — if,  however,  his 
brilliant  light  is  to  be  eclipsed  by  death  before  other  victories 
are  inscribed  on  his  conquering  banner,  then  let  it  be  believed 
that  like  all  the  world's  valiant  men,  "he  will  die  but  once," 
and  that  the  scene  will  be  like  one  "  who  wraps  the  drapery  of 
his  couch  about  him  and  lie^  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Eugene  V.  Debb. 


THE  VICE  OF  FICTITIOUS  CORPORATE  CAPITALIZATION. 

BY  JAMES  A.  LOOAN,    LJ..D. 

THE  increase  of  corporations  in  this  country,  whether  con- 
sidered with  rehUion  to  the  growth  of  the  old  or  the 
creation  of  tlie  new,  may  be  fairly  characterised  as  startling. 
That  existing  corporations  should  increase  seems  a  necessity  of 
their  successfal  life.  It  wan  well  said,  at  a  late  annual  meeting, 
by  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hailroad  Company,  that 
the  well-known  rule  that  the  end  of  growth  is  the  beginning  of 
decay  is  quite  as  apt  in  application  to  corporate  as  to  natural 
existence.  We  therefore  find  successful  corporations  abiding  to 
their  property  and  to  their  facilities,  constantly  and  steadily. 
So  rapid  is  this  growth  that  in  some  instances  a  decade  of  time 
brings  about  the  doubling  of  the  capital. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  c-orporations  is,  however,  still 
more  remarkable.  A  few  years  ago,  when  it  becauie  the  policy 
in  most  of  the  states,  enforced  by  legislative  enactment  and  con- 
stitutional provision,  that  corporations  should  cease  to  be  created 
by  special  legislation  and  only  be  organized  pui-auant  to  general 
laws,  it  was  by  many  supposed  that  the  increase  in  numbers 
would  lie  checked.  That  this  was  a  mistake  is  demonstrated  by 
the  following  tables  giving  the  aggregate  of  charters  granted  in 
Pennsylrauia,  first  by  S|>ecial  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
provision  prohibiting  the  granting  of  charters  by  special  legisla- 
tion ;  and  second,  for  several  two  year  periods  since  then  of 
charters  granted  by  the  governor  (several  periods  being  given  to 
show  the  uniform  growth  in  numbers)  : 

Charters  granted  by  legislature  :  1872  and  1873,  169.  Char- 
ters granted  by  the  governor  under  general  legislation:  1878 
and  1879,  262 ;  1880  and  1881,  427  j  1882  and  1883,  540  j  1884 
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and  1885,  812  ;  1886  and  1887,  968  j  1888  and  1889,  1,028  ;  1890 
and  1891,  1,391. 

The  foregoing  list  does  not  include  obarters  of  railroad  coni- 
pauieft,  some  of  which  liefore,  and  all  of  which  since  1874  were 
granted  parsuatit.  to  general  legislation,  nor  does  it  include 
street  passenger  railway  corporations  gnuiteii  under  general 
legislation,  nor  any  of  the  vast  uiafis  of  corporations  not  for 
profit^  to  which  chartere  aie  granted  by  the  courts. 

The  result  above  given  as  to  Pennsylvania  may,  I  think,  be 
held  to  be  substantially  true  as  to  at  least  the  other  active  busi- 
ness states  in  the  Union.  The  elements  of  combination  and  ex- 
emption from  personal  liability,  beyond  the  amount  invested, 
that  are  chara,cteristic  of  corporate  organization,  seem  to  have 
been  wonderfully  attractive  and  persuasive  for  all  lines  of  effort. 
Wliilst  in  the  earlier  periods  corporate  effort  was  largely  con- 
fined to  the  leading  undertakings  where  <jua8i  public  duties  M'ere 
mainly  to  be  discharged  and  generally  through  the  necessary  aid 
of  the  sovereign  franchise  of  eminent  domain,  or  the  right  to 
take  private  property  for  public  use,  to-day  mere  bnsinesa  enter- 
prises for  personal  purposes,  many  of  no  great  magnitude, 
have  called  to  their  aid  a  larger  number  of  corporations  employ- 
ing in  the  aggregate  more  capitiU  than  those  of  a  quasi  public 
character. 

We  asc43rtain  from  the  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1892,  that  the  total  railway  capital  of  the  United  States  was 
J^9,829,475,015.  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  all  other 
corporations  is  impossible  of  exact  ascertainment ;  that  it  is  vast 
in  amount  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  (since  dissolved,  but  component  parts  preserved)  repre- 
sented a  capitalization  of  ^90,000,000,  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  $17,000,000,  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany, $30,500,000,  the  Adams  Express  Company,  112,000,000, 
the  Amerit-an  Express  C^ompany,  $18,000,000,  the  American 
Sngar  Refining  C>ornpany,  $50,000,000,  the  American  Tol>acco 
Company,  $35,000,000,  the  Chicago  Gas  Company,  about  $45,- 
000,000,   the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  of  New  York, 
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$30^000,000.  Add  to  these  the  so-called  trnsts  composed  largely 
of  corporations,  instances  of  wliich  are  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Combination,  the  Cordage  Trust,  the  MaU'h  Trust,  the  Starch 
Tmst,  the  Stipjar  Trnst,  the  Umbrella  Tmst,  the  Barl)ed  Wire 
Trnst,  the  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Trnst,  the  Celluloid  Trust,  the 
Linseed  Oil  Trust,  the  Plate  <51aa8  Trust,  the  Bnblier  Combine, 
and  the  GiW  Trust,  and  that  almost  innumerable  number  of  other 
associations  controlling  almost  every  brancli  of  transportation, 
niaunfacturfng  industry,  and  natural  product  available  for  man's 
necessities  and  we  have  capitalization  the  magnitude  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Apropos  of  this,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  furnishes 
some  interesting  figures.  During  1892  the  new  listings  of  stocks 
and  bonds  aggregated  ^518,781, 311t  increasing  the  total  amount 
listed  to  ^8,7155,000,167.  Including  the  unlisted,  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  the  stocks  aud  bonds  dealt  in  at  the  exchange  exceeds 
$10,000,000,000,  enough  to  give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country  $15.'),  four  times  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States 
at  its  maximum. 

•  We  have,  then^  the  conditions  of  immense  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  numl>er  of  corporations  and  the  fact  of  the  absorp- 
tion r>y  corporabe  agencies  of  the  priuei])al  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  conse(|ueut  enormous  capitHlizutiou  involved. 
Theee  considerations  aflect  iirst  the  investor,  lai^  or  small,  who 
seeks  a  living  througli  tlie  use  of  Ins  capital.  The  large  holder 
of  capital  may  be  well  trusted  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  v;iflt 
number  of  small  holders,  however,  consisting  of  the  aged,  the 
physically  incapable,  the  widow,  the  minor,  the  orphan,  and 
others  are  mainly  dependent  for  maintenance  upon  the  product 
of  a  comparatively  limited  amount  of  money.  These  are  notable 
to  compete  in  business  with  corporations  and  are  compelled,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  other  sources  occasioned  in  large  part  by 
the  existing  conditions  referred  to,  t>o  invest  in  securities  based 
upon  corporate  enterpriser.  Such  investors  must  depend  upon 
the  honest  and  sucx;essful  management  of  their  corporate  projects 
emjdoying  their  capital. 

Hut  another  large  portion  of  the  public  is  no  leas,  indeed^  I 
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apprehend  much  more,  involved  in  and  dependent  upon  these 
enterpriH6H,  namely,  those  who  ranst  use  the  agencies  and  con- 
same  the  productfi  of  corporationa.  Among  these  may  be  in- 
stanced those  who  use  the  great  corporate  highways,  either 
traveling  in  person  and  paying  the  charge  therefor  or  having 
their  product  carried  to  market  and  paying  the  freight  thereon, 
and  also  that  great  l>ody  of  citizens  who  consume  the  product  of 
corporate  creation,  development,  and  maunfacture.  All  these 
(and  who  is  not  to  some  extent  one  of  them  t)  are  dependent  on 
the  integrity,  fidelity,  security,  and  economy  of  corporate  man- 
agement. 

The  states  have  created  these  artificial  corporations  and  have 
generously  given  to  them  of  the  public  franchise,  such  grants 
being  justiHable  only  on  the  theory  that  these  creatures  thns 
constituted  are  intended  to,  and  will  iu  fact,  discharge  valuable 
and  usefU  hinctions  to  the  natural  citizen.  All  this  Justifies 
reasonable  legislative  regulation  and  a  just  but  rugged  super- 
vising public  sentiments 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  to-day  a  call  for  the  exercise  of  both 
these  last-named  wholesome  guards — legislation  and  public  sen- 
timent— iu  at  le:i8t  one  noted  matt^er  of  excess  CApitalizatiou. 
That  this  prevails  to  an  alarming  degree  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
all  familiar  with  corporate  organizations  and  managemeuL 
That  it  is  inadequately  legislated  against,  and  that  public  senti- 
ment is  ineirectual  as  yet  to  suppress  or  even  control  it,  are 
manifest  not  only  from  the  extent  to  which  these  excess  issues 
are  c;irried,  but  also  from  the  publicity  with  which  they  are 
heralded  and  the  respectability  of  those  who  engage  either  in 
the  issue  or  sale  of  the  securities. 

As  to  one  branch  of  C'Orporation  let  me  again  refer  to  the 
statistics  prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  year  1892.  We  are  there  told  that  the  capitalization  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  is  at  the  rate  of  $60,943  per  mile  of 
line.  Does  anybody  l>elieve  that  this  amonnt  of  money,  or  labor 
and  material  representative  of  this  amount  of  money,  was  nsed 
tntJie  <M>nstruction  of  these  linesT 

I  may  as  well  say  here,  for  want  of  a  better  place,  that  I  am 
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not  impressed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion'B  criti- 
cism of  the  disproportion  of  corporate  bonds  to  stock.  The 
public  is  interested  iu  knowing  that  the  aggregate  of  oatstand* 
Lg  securities  does  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  or  value  of  the 
^corporate  property  or  plant  How  much  of  this  just  aggregate 
shall  pay  an  absolute  interest  and  have  a  fixed  time  for  matur- 
ing and  be  represented  in  the  form  of  bonds ;  or  how  much 
shall  pay  a  coutingent  interest  dependent  u\wn  earnings,  have 
an  indetiuito  date  of  maturity,  and  l>e  represented  by  stock,  I  do 
not  think  will  ever  cause  much  trouble  if  the  two  pieces  of 
paper — bonds  and  stock — bear  a  reasonable  relation  the  one  to 
the  other  and  have  back  of  them,  in  labor  or  materials,  the 
dollars  named  on  their  face. 

But,  returning  to  the  proposition  of  actual  overissue,  the 
reader  may  imagine  that  I  am  magnifying  the  present  situation 
in  this  regard,  and  that  the  truth  is,  that  while  old  time  stocks 
were  watered  and  bonds  issued  iu  bales,  that  time  has  passed 
and  those  now  issued  are  genuine  representatives  of  valne.  If 
so,  I  commend  him  to  his  banker  or  broker  or  to  any  one 
familiar  with  the  actual  situation,  for  information. 

It  vrilly  of  coarse,  be  the  struggle  of  the  managers  to  make 
the  public  who  use  the  highways  or  consume  the  product  of 
these  greatly  watered  corporations,  pay  enough  therefor  to  make 
profitable  the  capital  so  inordinately  issued.  Tliis  much  any- 
body, I  think,  will  agrtMi  to  oflThand.  But  will  not  the  thought- 
ful mind  go  much  further  in  its  reflection  and  if,  in  the  struggle 
to  make  the  public  take  care  of  these  undue  issues  of  securities, 
the  public  should  somehow  or  other  prevail,  or  if  the  promoters 
should  prove"  to  have  been  mistaken  in  the  forecast  of  the 
situation  with  refercnce  to  probable  protit  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  what  becomes  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  invested  their  money  on  the  faith  that  these  securities 
represented  dollars  actually  expended,  or  the  true  and  fair 
value  of  plant  actnally  existing  t 

You  ask,  is  there  no  legislative  regulation  in  this  behalf  f  la 
iMveral  of  the  states  there  is  legislation  on  this  matter.  There 
was  a  statute  enacted  in  1887  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  which  was  thought  to  be  prohibitive  as  to  railroads. 
The  reader  will  be  qnite  as  good  a  Judge  of  this  as  I  when  I  have 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  its  snl>stance.  It  provi<ies  that  no  rail- 
road or  its  officers  shall  issne  capital  stock  for  less  than  the  fnll 
par  value  paid  into  the  treasury  when  issued  for  cash ;  that 
when  issued  for  labor  or  property,  not  until  the  president  and 
chief  engineer  Hliall  file  in  the  oflRce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
C'Oniinnnwealth  their  affidavits  of  the  actual  value  of  the  labor 
and  property,  and  stock  shall  only  be  issued  for  such  actoal 
value ;  that  no  bonds  at  all  shall  l>e  issued  until  after  the  full 
amount  of  capital  stock  shall  Imve  been  fully  paid  for  nor  at  any 
time  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  for  ; 
nor  shall  such  bonds  be  issued  for  less  than  their  full  market 
value.  The  act  further  provides  that  stock  or  bonds  otherwise 
issued  shall  be  void,  and  makes  the  issuing  of  them  penal. 

The  fact  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  above  referred  to 
there  have  been  one  or  two  well-known  and  much  heralded  in- 
stances where,  in  corporate  projects  of  considerable  magnitude, 
bonds  and  stock  in  double  the  amount  of  expenditure  have  been 
issued  under  advice  of  reputable  counsel,  and  the  securities 
mj^rketed  by  well-known  brokei's,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  law  was  not  well  considered.  As  there  is  no  more  specific 
legislation^  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  other  states,  probably  none 
so  thorough  in  any,  it  must  be  manifest  that  we  are  witliont 
legislation  in  this  country  of  pnictical  viUue  on  this  subject. 
We  must  have  i)reci8e  drastic  legislation  Uicked  by  an  aroused 
and  asserted  public  opinion,  to  insure  a  radical!  cui*e  of  this  evil. 

So  long  as  corporate  managers  and  bankers  and  brokers  are 
enabled,  from  positions  of  absolute  sccnrity  as  far  as  liability  for 
loss  when  calamity  comes  to  the  public  is  concerned,  to  foist 
with  their  approval,  express  or  implied,  upon  the  community 
these  fictitious  securities,  so  long  will  the  investing  public  be 
induced  to  take  them  ;  so  long  will  the  using  and  consuming 
public  be  required  to  pay  the  excess  price  that  will  be  neoesaary 
to  earn  an  interest  return  on  the  fictitious  issue  of  capital  ;  and 
so  long  will  the  confiding  small  investor  have  in  his  bureau 
drawer  an  inflated  piece  of  paper  which  may  or  may  not  be 
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paid,  and  at  his  door  an  inflated  bill  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  must  be  paid.  This  position  of  managerial  and  stock- 
broking  security^  ander  eoaditions  such  as  we  have  enamerated, 
must,  I  repeat,  be  disturbed  by  legislatures  and  courts  inspired 
by  a  wholesome  public  sentiment. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  outraged  public  sentiment, 
even  when  jmrtJy  aroused,  itself  often  becomes  outrageous  in 
both  purpose  and  act,  and  to  prevent  the  destrnctive  result 
which  I  seriously  apprehend  will  come  if  the  practice  referred 
to  continues,  it  should  be  stopped  now.  No  corporation  man- 
ager or  banker  can  find  a  better  field  for  the  employment  of 
8nl)stjintial  philanthropy  fruitful  of  good  result,  than  by  dis- 
couraging and  refusing  to  have  part  in  the  issue  of  paper  in  ex- 
0668  of  the  number  of  dollars  actually  paid,  or  honest  value  of 
property  actually  owned. 

The  propositiou  that  there  is  uo  sentiment  in  business  is  often, 
but  not  always,  sound  in  application  to  affairs^  bnt  the  diiTer- 
ence  between  sentiment  and  fiction  is  wide  and  their  characteris- 
tics discordant.  Fiction  has  its  harmless  field  and  innocent  fancy ; 
business,  however,  must  rest  on  truth,  and  fiction  is  not  truthful. 

The  seller  who  misrepresents  willfully,  that  is  to  say  knowingly, 
the  value  of  his  wares,  has  tainted  his  transaction  with  a  vice 
which  it  will  be  the  glad  office  of  a  court  of  equity  to  correct  by 
striking  down  the  bargain  and  holding  the  wrongful  seller  in 
damages.  Whether  such  misrepresentation  consists  in  words 
used  or  in  writings  exhibited,  is  quite  indifferent, — the  trans- 
action is  equally  tainted.  To  cause  to  l)e  written  in  a  convey- 
ance evidencing  the  ownership  of  property,  personal  or  real,  a 
consideration  in  doable  the  amount  of  the  price  paid,  with  the 
purpose  of  thereby  influencing  the  judgment  of  one  to  whom 
such  a  taker  meaus  to  make  a  resale,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
a  fraudulent  act. 

All  this,  I  fancy,  will  seem  as  of  course  when  associated  with 
the  instances  given.  Do  not  these  suggestions,  however  com- 
monplace they  may  seem,  have  direct  application  to  corporate 
officers  who  cause  to  be  issued  securities  for  double  the  value  of 
the  price  paid  for  them  ;  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that 
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such  securities  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  barter  and  the  price 
iiamed  on  their  face  is  an  inducement  to  purchase!  Is  it  too 
harsh  to  call  this  action  fraudulent  t  But  why  try  to  prove  by 
logic.;  or  to  make  apparent  by  rhetoric,  a  conclusion  the  state- 
ment of  which  is  itself  a  demonstration  t 

I  am  a  believer  in  both  the  necessity  and  value  of  corporate 
agencies,  and  am  not  convinced  that  their  growth  in  numbers  or 
extent  is  in  itself  either  abnormal  or  dangerous ;  but  rather  hold 
this  to  be  a  healthful  sign  of  the  times.  Corporations  are  safe 
and  fruitful  methods  of  utilizing  cApitAl,  accomplishing  public 
enterprises,  aiitl  working  public  economies,  and  as  such  they 
should  be  nurtured  and  encouraged.  It  is  only  insisted  that 
they  shall  be  governed  with  reference  to  the  public  by  the  same 
safe  and  saluUiry  principles  which  all  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  wisest  and  Siifesl,  that  is  to  say,  by  ^nk  state- 
ment and  common  honesty. 

It  is  a  plea&ure  to  know,  as  I  can  testify  from  abundant  obser- 
vation, that  the  large  majority  of  the  corporations  of  this 
country  have  originated  in  correct  principles,  are  inspired  by 
honest  motives,  and  are  administered  with  high  rectitude.  It  is 
in  behalf  of  this  large  number  that  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
others,  and  those  mainly  of  modern  insUnce,  that  the  growing 
practice  to  which  1  have  attempted  to  address  this  paper  should 
be  discountenanced  and  made  subject  to  legal  control 

Hostile  criticisms  of  corporations  aboniid ;  unjust  influences 
with  hostile  purposes  are  assailing  them  from  many  points, 
generally  based  on  misinformation  and  nntrnthfnl  allegation, 
sometimes  honestly  maintained,  but  more  frequently  malevolently 
conceived.  This  character  of  attack  gives  a  thoughtful  friend  of 
corporations  no  serious  uneasiness,  bec^auHc  the  American  public 
can  in  the  long  run  be  relied  on  to  shield  proper  enterprise  from 
unjust  assault.  The  public  will  not,  however,  protect  against  a 
self  administered  taiut  except  by  repression  or  a  rigorous  control. 
The  avoidajice  of  this  result  is  in  the  control  of  the  corporations 
themselves.  The  threatening  peril,  therefore,  is  the  wounds 
which  may  be  received  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 

JAjfKs  A.  Logan. 
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SocialiJtm :   From    Genesin  to    Revelation.     By   the    Rev.    F,    M. 
Spragae.     12  mo,  493  pp.     Boeton  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

We  doubt  whether  any  clearer  exposition  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  socialism  or  any  stronger  argument  in  its  favor 
has  been  given  to  the  public  than  that  set  forth  in  this  volume. 
The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  the  work  was  begun  as 
an  investigation,  continued  a«  a  study,  and  conipletcd  afi  a  con- 
viction. He  considers  it  a  favorable  omen  that  wise  and  good 
meu  all  over  the  world  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of 
sociology  and  thinks  that  the  social  dangers  that  threaten  us  cau 
no  longer  l)e  ignored. 

On  the  socialistic  hand  he  places  live  fingers :  1,  economic ; 
2,  social  i  3,  moratj  4,  political ;  5,  religious.  The  index  finger 
poiutM  to  a  more  equal  and  jiiat  distribution  of  wealth  ;  the  next 
points  out  labor  rather  than  birth  or  wealth  as  the  condition  of 
social  recognition  ;  the  moral  finger  points  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  brotherhood,  for  socialism  bases  its  demands  upon 
simple  justice  ;  the  political  finger  points  out  the  state  as  the  only 
power  o-apable  of  iutroduciug  and  sust.aining  the  new  order  of 
things;  the' fifth  finger  is  the  religious,  which  our  author  sees 
pointing  directly  to  literal  transcripts  from  the  New  Testament 
as  the  sure  foundation  npou  which  socialism  rests. 

He  defends  socialism  from  the  stigma  that  clings  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  utterances  of  some  unprincipled  lenders  and 
affirms  that  modern  socialism  as  believed  and  taught  by  good 
and  able  men  exaU«  the  home  and  uuirriiige  as  divine  institu- 
tions. He  draws  a  strong  contnutt  between  capiUilism  and 
socialism,  in  which  the  former  ap|)eani  in  a  very  unfavorable 
light.     - 
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Among  the  many  caosee  of  the  rapid  growth  of  socialism,  Mr. 
Sprague  mentions : 

1.  The  introdnction  of  machinery.  He  qnotea  from  compe- 
tent anthoritie8  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
so  changed  economic  conditions  as  to  make  socialism  a  necessity. 
He  asserts  that  under  capitalism  the  workman  exists  for  the 
niacliinc,  while  sociulisra  demands  that  the  machine  shall  exist 
for  the  workman. 

2.  The  concentration  of  ciipital.  By  uniting  tlieir  capital 
manuiiicturers  now  enable  a  few  immense  estublisliments  in  the 
cities  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  in  villages  and  hamlets,  thus 
throwing  people  who  had  heretofore  been  industrious  into  idle- 
ness. He  <leclare8  that  more  than  850  woolen  mills  have  been 
closed  since  1860,  while  a  similar  condition  is  true  of  other  in- 
dustries. 

3.  Division  and  consequent  degradation  of  labor.  The 
author  dilates  on  this  topic  which  has  before  been  the  subject  of 
thoughtful  comment  by  some  of  our  magazine  writers.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  laborer  who  makes  an  article  entire  has  de- 
mands upon  his  judgment  and  skill  which  tend  to  his  improve- 
ment mentally  as  well  as  physically,  while  under  the  prevailing 
plan  of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  lalwr  in  our  factories  a 
man  is  simply  a  human  machine  feeding  a  labor-saving  machine 
— doing  work  that  requires  no  exercise  of  mind  and  very  little 
of  body — and  that  this  continued  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to 
year,  must  dwarf  the  mind  and  belittle  tlie  man. 

4.  The  separation  of  industrial  classes.  Dr.  Ely  says,  ''  It  is 
nuiintained  that  deinoiTiu;y  to  be  real  must  be  economic  as  well 
us  political/^  and,  nsing  this  as  a  text^  Mr.  Spragne  makes  a 
strong  argument  agaiit'^t  the  present  capitalistic  or  wage  system. 
The  inequality  between  the  manager  who  receives  $10,000  a 
year  and  the  operative  who  may  in  most  respects  be  the  superior 
of  the  nmnager  but  who  gets  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  fi'om  parting  company  is  not  conducive  to  a  friendly  feeling 
on  the  p:irt  of  one  toward  the  other.  He  says,  "Political 
equality,  the  ripe  fruit  of  Clinstianity*  implies  all  other  kinds  of 
eqnalit)'  that  Christian  ethics  demand/' 
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5.  Competition,  He  regiU'ds  tliift  afi  tbe  cunse  pre-eiuineut  of 
socialism;  around  ^hich  work,  wages,  and  prices  revolve.  He 
shows  very  clearly,  as  Dr.  Gladden  and  others  have  done  before, 
that  in  onr  competitive  method  of  doing  busiuees  the  most 
grasping,  unfeeling,  and  unscrupulous  mauafacturcrs  are  the 
ones*that  fix  the  price  of  labor.  Buyers  simply  ask  for  the 
price,  and  if  the  mauufactorer  hufi  so  little  soul  as  to  do  businass 
on  starvation  wi^cs,  and  thus  be  able  to  make  a  low  price,  other 
manufacturers  must  either  follow  suit  ur  quit  business. 

6.  Monopoly.  Our  author  is  particularly  interesting  in  dis- 
cussing this  topic.     An  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  his  argument. 

MoaoiMjlies  forw  tfuiull  industriea  out  uf  business  and  small  traders 
and  uiuuiifacturefH  into  tlie  ranks  of  labon^re.  Mouopoly  is  thcrt^fore 
the  indiistriaP'Bliuighter  of  the  iniioceutH."  A^ntiirit  thesu  powerAil 
uombinutious  the  cumpUiint  \h  widi^prcud  and  bitter. 

I«abor  Is  oppressed.  When  a  (Kxtr  man  seeks  employment  iu  u  great 
cotton  mill  or  railroad  corporation,  he  liU8  alwolutely  nothing  to  say  in 
the  matter;  the  work  in  tixwl,  the-  waji^CH  are  lixed^  tho  time  of  pay- 
ment is  fixed  by  the  more  powerful  party  and  he  must  accept  them  or 
rttarver  Ail  talk  about  freedom  of  contriiet  to  such  a  man  is  exaspera- 
ting. Hclplesd  an  a  child,  lie  might  as  well  undertake  to  negotiate  with 
a  cyclone.  What  then?  Is  the  corporation  at  fault?  No;  but  the 
capitallstio  HyKtem. 

If  the  givat  mill  can  produce  cheuper  than  the  small  one,  it  will  and 
ouglit  to  survive.  Socialism  sayn  thlH  principle  of  combination  or  co- 
o])eration  is  sound  ;  the  greater  tlie  plant,  the  less  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Lot  the  principle,  therefore,  be  extended  to  the  whole  sctclal 
Ifody.  Put  the  niill  and  the  railroad  Into  tl»e  liands  of  the  Htate  and 
we  shall  have  induhtrial  freedom.  Private  monopoly  in  any  trade  or 
industry  is  the  enemy  of  industrial  free<lom  and  of  the  public  good. 
Public  mono{»olieH  Huch  as  p<mt  service,  liighways,  etc.,  beueAt  all 
|>eople  and  are  a  public  good. 

7.  Overproduction.  Contrary  to  some  modern  political 
economists  who  claim  that  there  has  never  been  any  overproduc- 
tion, but  rather  under  consumption  or  hvck  of  distribution,  Mr. 
Spragae  takes  the  position  that  overproduction  under  our 
present  system  is,  in  many  cases,  unavoidable.  So  long  as  each 
individual  acts  simply  for  himself  without  reference  to  what 
others  are  doing,  there  is  no  way  of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the 
denuuid,  and  there  is  danger  either  of  scarcity  or  overproduc- 
tion.    As  an  example,  there  were  fG,  500, 000  worth  of  cotton  in 
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tJie  South  on  the  first  of  January,  1892,  that  nobody  seemed  to 
want.  Under  socialism  a  central  bui*eau  would  estimate  the 
anionnt  needed,  and  regulate  the  acreage  to  be  planted. 

Among  other  causes  of  socialism  whicb  the  author  ably  dis- 
cusses are  commercial  crises,  pauperism,  class  legislation,  spread 
of  the  democratic  principle,  the  dissemiuatiou  of  kuowlWge, 
and  the  decay  of  religion. 

Profit  sharing,  wliich  lias  received  unlimited  praise  from  many 
writers  of  a  socialistic  tendency,  finds  but  Little  favor  with  Mr. 
Spragne.  He  regards  it  as  altogether  one-sided,  the  employer 
sharing  just  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  profits  as  he  may  see  fit. 
In  fact,  he  knocks  profit  sharing  out  in  a  single  sentence,  so  far 
as  benefiting  the  workiugman  is  concerned,  when  he  says  that 
ninety  percenter  employers  cannot  share  profits  for  the  very 
good  reufion  that  they  have  no  protltfi  to  share. 

No  review  can  do  the  book  justice.  The  wi-iter  uses  good 
language  and  good  logic.  He  quotes  freely  and  aptly  from  the 
ablest  writers  on  the  subject  both  pro  and  con,  and  mak«s  the 
most  of  them  to  strengthen  his  cause.  AH  students  of  sociology 
should  read  this  book.  Those  who  are  in  the  line  of  the  author's 
thought  should  read  it  to  gain  strength  to  help  the  cause  he  so 
ably  champions,  white  those  who  are  opposed  should  hasten  to 
read  it  in  order  to  refute  what  they  may  consider  dangerous 
fallacies. 


Eliochs  of  American  HiMory.     By  Prof.   Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
16mo.,  2S0  pp. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  of  three  volumes  being 
issued  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Loudon.  Volume  I.  which  we  noticed  some  time 
ago,  was  written  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  and  treated  of  '*The 
Colonies'*  from  1492  to  1760.  The  present  volume  treats  of 
*'The  Formation  of  the  Union'*  covering  the  period  from  1760 
to  1829. 

We  do  not  recall  any  book  of  the  same  size  that  contains  so 
much  valuable  historical  information  as  Professor  Hart  hiis  given 
na  in  this  little  work.     It  is  written  in  an  interesting  connected 
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style  and  not  in  the  "jerky'*  fafihion  bo  frequently  found  in 
books  t-hat  aim  to  give  mucli  in  little  spiu;e.  There  are  but  few 
"waste  words"  in  the  book. 

One  very  commendable  feature  of  the  book  ia  the  fact  that 
battles  and  bloody  heroes  are  not  magnified  to  an  inordinate 
degree.  He  disposes  of  the  fighting  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  about  twenty  pages,  vind  yet  the  novice  who  reads  his 
narrative  will  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  great  struggle  than  he 
could  acquire  by  wading  through  the  large  volumes  that  seem  to 
be  WTitt43n  on  the  principle  that  the  fighting  is  in  itself  of  more 
importance  tlian  the  iranscs  that  letul  to  it  or  the  rcsulth  that 
grow  out  of  it. 

This  book  will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable  to  the 
generiil  rea4ler  an<l  eK[KHuaIly  valuable  to  the  live  teacher  who 
wishes  \Ai  mikke  his  subject  interesting. 


Papers  in  PcTwhfft;, 

This  is  the  second  series  of  papere  compiler]  by  the  editor  of 
The  Summart/.  The  pai>er  is  edited  and  [>rinted  by  the  inmates 
of  the  New  York  Reformatory  at  Elmiia.  The  work  on  this 
book  editorially  and  mechauicully  was  all  done  by  the  inmates  of 
the  reformatory  and  its  quality  would  be  creditable  to  any  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  country. 

It  includes  seven  papers,  four  of  which  may  be  chilled  histori- 
cal and  three  scientific.  The  historical  are  The  Prisons  of  Great 
Britain,  by'Jay  S.  Butler;  New  York's  Prison  Laws,  by  Eugene 
8mit.li ;  Prison  Labor  Systems,  and  The  Elmira  Reformatory  of 
To- Day,  by  the  editor  of  The  Sunivuiri/.  The  scientific  papers 
are,  Leading  principles  of  Modern  Prison  Science,  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Crime  and  Punishment,  by  Dr.  Wni.  T.  Flarris,  and 
Criminal  Anthropology,  l)y  Dr.  IIaniiltx)n  D.  Wey.  Mr.  Smith's 
article  combines  so  much  of  the  scientific  with  the  historic  that 
it  might  be  cla;ssod  as  a  thoroughly  scientific  paper.  They  are 
all  able  papers  by  able  men  and  contain  a  large  fund  of  valuable 
information. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  criticise  the  ntterancea  of  so  promi- 
it  a  man  as  Dr.  Ilarris^  we  will  say  that  while  his  philosophy 
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of  crime  may  be  good  as  far  as  it  goes^  the  little  he  has  to  offer 
ou  philosophy  of  x>unishme.ut  is  hardly  up  to  the  staudard  of 
modern  scientific  thought  ou  the  subject.     For  example,  he  says: 

**  In  tlieoourHc  of  tlio  u^es  of  liuiiiBU  history  the  8t-atc  hn^i  learned 
how  to  sccuru  juHtiue — thutiaiosay,  liow  (o  lawiaure  crime  uud  inOhti 
puuiHiuuont.  It  hua  illsc^ivorcd  thai  thi»  cnn  be  done  by  returning  the 
deed  on  the  heud  of  the  doer.  It  doeH  thm  H^iubolieally  ruther  than 
literally.  It  miys  to  the  murderer,  'you  have  talten  the  life  of  a  fellow 
man  ;  your  act  shall  conic  home  to  you,  HhatI  lake  your  own  life  either 
on  the  scaffold  or  In  prison  unto  a  life  senteuoe.'  Or  It  says  to  a  thief, 
*youract  was  to  lake  away  proix^rly  which  is  inan'H  means  of  indepen- 
dence— you  shall  lose  your  independence  as  a  eonHe<]uenoe  of  the  deed 
coming  home  to  you,  aud  you  shall  sit  in  a  ^tu>l.'  " 

Unless  WQ  have  misre4id  history  it  did  not  taVe  many  ages  for 
the  human  race  to  reach  this  height  of  the  philosophy  of  pun- 
ishmeutf  and  it  has  for  ages  been  trying  to  unlearn  it  and  learu 
something  l>etter  in  its  place.  There  is  little,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see,  in  this  view  of  puuishmeut  above  that  taken  by  the 
antediluvians. 


Penoloffical  and  Preveidive  Fnncipks,  By  William  Tallack,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Howard  ABSociation.  8vo,  408  pp.  Price,  Ss, 
Londou  :  Wertheimer,  Lea  &  Co. 

The  Howard  Association  was  organized  in  Jjondon  in  1866  and 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  best  known  societies  in  the  world  in  its 
line  of  work.  Naturally  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  been  secre- 
tary of  such  a  society  for  twenty  years  will  receive  careful  con- 
sideratiou. 

Mr.  Tallack,  like  all  true  prison  reformers,  puts  more  stress 
on  preventive  than  punitive  measure*,  and  devotes  the  first 
chapter  to  the  discussion  of  the  ''First  Principles  in  Diminish- 
ing Crime  and  Pauperism."  Among  much  sound  advice,  he 
offers  cautionary  suggestions  regarding  the  distribution  of 
charity,  believing  that  mere  almsgiving  without  assisting  those 
upon  whom  it  is  bestowed  to  help  themselves,  may  work  injury 
both  to  its  objects  and  to  the  community.  He  sees  a  danger  in 
the  tendency  of  universal  suffrage  to  increase  pauperization  by 
voting  away  other  people's  money,  and  intimates  that  there  is 
danger  even  in  running  to  free  schools^  free  libraries,  liberal  oat- 
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door  relief,  and  free  dianers.  The  idea  thut  there  is  any  danger 
of  pauperizing  either  those  who  found  free  libraries  and  free 
schools  or  those  who  patronize  them  is  not  likely  to  find  much 
favor,  at  least  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  deal  with  crime  successfully,  he  advocates  as  neces- 
sary the  threefold  combination  of  prevention,  repression,  and 
reformation.  Among  the  causes  of  crime  to  which  prevention 
may  be  applied  with  good  results  he  names  intenipenmce,  over- 
crowding, ignorance,  idleness,  and  ungo<lliues8.  He  regards  re- 
pression as  a  minor  influence  in  comparison  with  prevention 
and  ]>oiiitfi  to  tlio  fact  that  the  freedom  of  Gi*eat  Britain, 
America,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia  has  been  more  efifective  in 
dealing  with  nihilism  and  other  forms  of  anarchy  than  has  the 
gnillotiue  or  dungeon  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  ho  seems  to 
have  but  little  faith  in  physical  force  as  a  moral  power.  In 
speaking  of  prostitution,  he  says  : 

It  would  apptiar  that  more  than  a  few  of  the  professed  advucati'H  uf 
public  morality  havo  the  Iea«t  faltlj  in  the  powur  of  moral  suasion,  if 
one  may  judgo  by  their  clamor  for  tbe  enforra^nient  of  Hocial  virtue 
mainly  by  tbe  help  of  police,  iwnuUicH,  and  priwrns.  As  to  prostitution, 
for  example,  luauy  persons  seek  to  deal  with  it  cbieOy  by  driving  tlie 
unfortunate  women  '*from  pilUir  to  post'*  and  Ijy  urging  the  poUoe  U^ 
keep  them  moving  on,  and  to  flhut  up  tlioir  loflgiiigH.  In  Iterlin  ihiH 
kind  of  policy  baa  been  rtirrierl  out  witli  sperial  rigor.  TliouBuuds  of 
wretched  girls  have  been  lo<.^ked  up  ;  nxany  i>f  tlieiu  liave  been  arre»te<l 
repeatedly,  and  brothels  have  been  nuppresw'd  by  the  8<x)re.  And  with 
what  result  f  With  this  ;  that  Berllu  rumuiUH  one  of  the  most  immoral 
citicH  in  Europe, — a  place  where  prostitution  Ls,  perluii>8,  more  j^enerally 
difiUsed  amongst  the  houaebolds,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  town 
than  anywhere  cliw,  and  for  the  very  simple  and  sutWeient  reason  tliat 
the  causes  and  sources  of  this  viee  have  there  been  loft  eomimmtively 
untouehed.  It  Is  as  impossible  for  any  [tolloe  to  suppress  or  extinguish 
vloe  by  mere  force,  as  It  is  for  a  quack  doctor  to  cure  leprosy  by  cover- 
ing the  diseaaed  limbs  with  sticking  plaster. 

Like  most  men  who  nmke  a  study  of  crime  and  criminals,  Mr. 
Tallack  is  inclined  to  look  rather  leniently  upon  evil  doers  as  a 
olaas.     He  says : 

"Whilst  much  poverty  is  self-created,  a  large  pn^portion  of  it  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  social  and  hereditary  wiuses  uncontrolled  by  the 
BUtTerer.  .  .  .  How  much  of  the  vloe  and  crime  of  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and   other  crowded    cities  arises  almost  by  sheer  irresistible 
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neceflflity,  from  tlu*  shocldng  crowding  of  wholo  fnuiilioti  into  Hfigle 
room/t  or  houses  of  a  niugte  room^ — the  sole  nocne  of  birth,  wodlock,  and 
deothi  feedinR,  living,  and  sleeping.  Yet  near  some  of  these  citiw, 
thousands  of  fair  acres  are  i>ermanfntly  ke{)t  waste  for  the  eujoyiucut 
of  a  few  Hport-MnitMi.  Is  not  this  a  grave  injustice  t^:)ward  man  and 
toward  (lod?  When  will  Scotland,  in  particular,  rouse  herself  and 
deliver  her  pfxirt'st  j)iipulatinn  from  such  terrihle  ovUa  of  criminal  over- 
oruwdiug  and  cruelly  loekuil  land? 


The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  prison  systems,  which  he 
Bays  are  generally  unsatiBfaotory.  While  he  regards  Euglisli 
prisons  as  better  than  those  of  most  other  countries,  he  con- 
siders tliem  far  from  what  they  should  be.  He  condemns  the 
jails  as  commonly  managed  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  de- 
moralizing^ and  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Charities  in  1888,  in  which  it  is  declared,  ''  With  half  a  dozen 
excepted,  every  jail  in  Ohio  is  a  moral  pest  house  and  a  school 
of  crime." 

The  author  displays  a  famillaiMty  with  the  prison  systems  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  describes  those  of  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  while  he  devotes 
folly  as  much  space  to  the  United  States  as  to  England.  What 
he  says  of  us  is  true  in  the  main,  though  he  has  evidently  at 
times  mistaken  for  fact  the  fiction  of  some  disordered  imagina- 
tion. The  (quotation  that  he  gives  from  William  Saunders, 
M.  P.,  who  in  describing  his  visit  to  this  country  speaks  of  the 
great  danger  of  highway  robbery  in  tlie  United  States  aud  of  the 
great  number  of  ladii^  to  be  seen  driving,  mostly  on  the  way  to 
jail  to  see  their  friends,  is  the  veriest  bosh. 

He  regards  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila- 
delphia as  the  best  prison  in  America,  He  discusses  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  at  considerable  length,  and  evidently  would  be 
better  pleased  if  he  could  find  some  tenable  grounds  for  criticism. 
While  M>.  Tallack  does  not  belong  to  the  number  of  those  who 
believe  in  keeping  convicts  in  filth  and  permitting  them  to 
freeze  and  starve,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  free  his  mind 
entirely  from  the  barbarian  idea  still  clinging  to  civilization, 
that  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  if  not  as  a  help  to  reforma- 
tion at  least  as  a  supposed  religious  duty.     In  speaking  of 
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Elmira  he  seems  to  have  the  same  forebodings  that  have  wrought 
80  heavily  upon  the  niincl  of  Mr.  William  P.  Andrews^  of 
Miissachusette^  who  seeius  to  think  that  xirisotus  have  been  made 
so  comfortable  and  the  condition  of  criminals  so  delightful  that 
honest  men  hnsteu  to  do  evil  id  order  to  eqjoy  the  luxuries  of  a 
prison  life. 

He  says  in  reference  to  the  chiim  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  of  Elmira  go  out  prepared  to  become  law-abiding 
citizens : 

Even  if  it  be  so,  such  a  result,  however  good  In  Itwolf,  la  quite  oom- 
patible  with  an  ub8oIut«  inci*ea8u  of  criminals  being  produciMl  among 
the  outride  community  l»y  the  knowledge  that  the  diHcipline  of  so  large 
an  establishment  furnishes  ho  many  advantagea  to  the  evil  doers  and  U 
In  80  small  a  degree  calonlated  U\  det«r. 

This  argument  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  who  made 
it,  with  all  his  experience  and  knowledge,  is  still  ignorant  re- 
garding one  of  the  universal  and  predominating  chanu'teristics 
of  human  nature  ;  for  all  the  talk  about  prison  comforts  and  the 
danger  that  men  will  commit  crime  simply  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  a  prison  home  is  the  sheerest  nonsense.  If  the  doors  of  the 
most  comfortable^  and  most  humanely  conducted  prison  in  the 
world  were  to  be  thrown  open  tomorrow  morning  and  the  in- 
mates told  to  go  or  remain  as  they  might  elect,  not  two  per  («nt 
would  be  found  within  the  prison  walls  au  hour  after  the  order 
was  promulgated,  and  tliose  that  remained  would  be  fit  subjects 
either  for  the  hospital  or  the  insane  asylum.  What  Mr.  Tallack 
alludes  to  and  what  may  be  a  fact,  that  the  inmates  of  Elmira 
are  better  fed  and  clothed  than  some  honest  people  outside,  does 
not  argue  that  the  condition  of  the  one  is  too  good  but  Uiat  tlie 
lot  of  the  other  is  too  poor. 

On  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  Mr.  Tallack  argues 
both  sides  and  then  in  the  face  of  his  strougest  argiuuent  decides 
that  a  moderate  amount  of  an  evil  thing  may  be  a  good  thing. 
He  falls  into  the  popular  idea  that  the  state  should  x>attern  after 
the  lawbreaker  and  allow  its  dealings  with  him  to  be  influenced 
by  what  he  may  have  done.  That  is  if  a  man  has  been  endowed 
with  so  little  manhood  and  feeling  as  to  torture  a  helpless  child, 
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the  state  should  take  on  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  the  hutuan 
monster  and  in  turn  toi'ture  him. 

In  the  discnssion  of  capital  punishment  he  is  very  reasonable 
and  conservative.  He  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  diOloulty  and 
uncertainty  of  enforcing  the  death  penalty  renders  it  of  little 
deterring  influence.  Life  imprisonment  is,  however,  even  more 
horrible  to  him  than  prompt  execution,  for  he  is  convinced  that 
in  a  minority  of  ca/^ea  absolute  life  imprisonment  is  not  so  much  a 
substitute  for  cHpitnl  punishment  ;lh  a  slower  and  more  disadvan- 
tageons  way  of  inliicting  it.  He  considers  cellular  imprison- 
ment for  life  a  most  cruel  mode  of  killing  by  protracted  torture. 

He  takes  the  humane  and  sensible  view,  that  life  sentences 
might  well  be  al>olished  even  for  tlie  worst  of  crimes,  and  by 
substituting  long  but  definite  terms  of  imprisonment  leave  some 
faint  glimmer  of  hope  even  for  the  worst  criminals.  This  view 
has  been  held  by  a  few  American  penologists,  prominent  among 
them  being  the  great  Wendell  Phillips.  While  such  a  step 
would  be  looked  upon  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  average 
man,  it  is  dictated  by  the  growing  spirit  of  humanity  as  well  as 
justified  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  It  is  almost  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  prison  officials  that  the  convicts  for  murder 
are  as  a  rule  more  obedient  and  more  susceptible  to  reformatory 
influences  than  any  other  class  of  prisoners.  Mr.  Tallack  thinks 
that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  mnrdei*er8  tliat  have  been 
liberated  in  England  and  other  countries  without  serioim  results 
to  the  public,  twenty  years  might  safely  be  fixed  as  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  for  the  worst  criminals,  with  some  conditions  in 
certain  cases  as  to  their  residence  after  release. 

The  book  is  valuable  not  so  much  for  its  philosophy  as  for  its 
history,  facts,  and  statistics,  and  as  it  has  been  published  some 
time  it  has,  no  doubt,  found  its  way  to  the  libraries  of  most  of 
those  interested  in  the  study  of  **  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 


While  Slaves.     By  the  Rev.  Louis  Allwrt  Banks,  D.D.     12mo, 
327  pp.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  Boston  clergyman  made  a  thorough  and  systematic  investi- 
gation into  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  his  city  and  details  hia 
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experience  in  this  book.  It  is  a  i)owerfal  aJTai^ment  of 
those  heartless  creatures  who  have  come  to  be  designated  afi 
*' sweaters,''  couceruiug  which  he  says: 

That  word  tsweuter  la  not  in  the  old  dictionary.  It  Is  a  foul  word, 
born  of  the  greed  and  infernal  hist  for  frold  wliitih  pervade  the  moat 
reckless  and  wicked  flniinciHl  circles  of  our  time.  The  sweater  takes 
lar^e  eoutnicte  and  dividen  them  out  among  the  very  poor,  reducing 
the  price  to  starvation  limits  and  rceerviug  the  proflU  for  hini^eir. 

The  tumbledown  tencmcutB,  rickety  stairs,  mouldy  walls,  foul 
air,  dirt,  filth,  vermiu,  stench,  and  disease  are  the  same  for- 
bidding creatures  that  most  readers  have  met  time  and  time 
again  in  descriptions  of  city  life.  lie  makes  out  a  case  against 
the  sweater  and  the  gnispiug,  heartless  landlord  strong  enough 
to  consign  them  to  eternal  infamy.  The  following  is  one  of  his 
strong  word  pictnras : 

For  every  one  who  is  hoarding  up  lu8  millions  and  who  is  dominateil 
by  the  love  of  gold  for  lU  very  shine  und  jrlitter,  tliere  are  hundrecls 
and  thnuHiindH  who  are  toiling  for  InflulTlcient  wa^es,  and  are  Hiitrering 
in  poverty  and  want  (hat  this  lordly  worshiper  may  pay  his  devotions 
to  the  money  god.  If  some  of  these  money  kings  who  have  made 
their  millions  by  the  opprcitsion  of  the  i>oi>r  In  rnlne^,  and  mills,  and 
factories,  were  suddenly  called  to  face  the  bones  of  the  dead  who  have 
gone,  to  their  gravea  from  weary  unr«|uitefl  slavery,  in  order  for  their 
tlnancial  triumph,  they  would  stand  back  aghast  at  the  price  of  their 
own  success. 

It  is  this  worsliip  of  tlie  gold  god  which  Is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
wrongs  which  havel)een  pointed  out  in  these  discourBes.  The  we4ilthy 
merchant  who  pays  the  poor  widows  one  cent  apiece  for  making  white 
aprons,  and  by  his  avarice  and  lust  Induces  the  young  women  who  sell 
them  to  eke  out  their  scanty  wages  by  the  sale  of  their  honor,  Is  a 
worshiper  of  the  gold  gwl.  The  sweater  wlio  [mrcels  out  his  work 
through  the  miserable  tenement  houses,  grinding  tlie  face  of  tlie  poor 
to  the  very  last  degree  possible  with  physical  existence, — indeed  many 
times  beyond  the  possibility  of  physical  existence,  except  when  helped 
by  charity, — is  an  ol>He«iUious  devotee  at  the  altar  of  Mammon.  The 
cbattel-murtgage  shark,  who  watches  all  the  uecesalties  of  the  poor  as 
anxiously  as  ever  a  hawk  watched  over  a  helpless  or  a  crippled  bird, 
and  (he  liquor  seller,  who  fills  his  coffers  by  a  truffle  whieh  injures  and 
destroys  the  health,  the  intelligence,  and  tiie  nioralily  of  all  the  people 
whom  he  can  draw  into  his  net,  are  only  hn>thera  to  the  others  who 
gather  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  god  of  gold. 

Mr.  Banks  and  others  have  done  their  duty  well  in  calling 
attention  to  the  terrible  condition  of  thotisands  of  working  poor 
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in  onr  large  cities.  Wliat  is  uow  needed  more  particularly  is 
some  philanthropic  genius  to  suggest  a  prompt  and  effective 
remedy  and  put  it  into  good  working  order. 


The  Golden  Calf.     By  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.     12mo»  230  pp- 
Meadville,  Pa. :  Flood  &  Vincent 

This  is  a  novel  by  the  well-knovm  Norwegian  who  has  become 
by  a<loption  one  of  the  best  of  Americans.  It  deals  about 
equally  with  love,  and  the  corrnpt  practices  common  in  business 
and  political  life.  The  hei-o  of  the  fitory,  Oliver  Tappnn,  was  a 
cx)untry  lM.)y  wlio  bad  the  ^ood  fortune  or  perhaps  more  proi>erIy 
the  misfortune  to  secure  a  clerkship  in  the  city,  from  which  he 
rose  or  desoended,  according  to  the  view  one  may  tuke  of  it, 
until  he  became  a  railroad  aud  a  bank  president,  a  millionaire, 
and  finally  a  boodle  member  of  Congress,  elected  for  the  special 
purpose  of  getting  the  government  franchise  for  a  transoon- 
tinental  railway. 

The  author  describes  in  fine  lanj^uage  tlie  different  steps  in  his 
hero's  life,  and  finely  illustrates  the  powerful  influence  of  wealth, 
ambition,  and  dissociations  over  the  natural  and  better  character- 
istics of  the  individual.  By  nature  Oliver  Tappan  was  a  young 
man  of  good  impulses,  but  under  the  influences  that  surround 
men  who  devote  all  their  energies  to  money  getting  his  conscience 
loet  its  power  to  guide,  and  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  he  was 
not  responsible  for  congressional  corruption  but  only  profited 
by  its  existence.  ITis  marriage,  too,  as  might  be  exi>ectcd, 
was  a  sad  failure  for  the  reason  that  lie  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment with  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  in  boyhood,  to 
marry  the  daugliter  of  his  employer,  who  was  entirely  devoid 
of  all  true  womanly  iiistiucU  and  lived  only  to  make  a  display 
of  wealth. 

The  corrupt  practices  in  business  and  politics  are  portrayed  in 
strong  colors,  Uiongh  perhaps  no  stronger  than  the  facts  intended 
to  be  represented  will  warrant,  for  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  disreputable  work  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  is  done 
in  politics.  As  our  hero  is  made  to  say :  *'  Mauy  things  have 
to  be  done  in  politics  which  in  his  private  affairs  no  gentleman 
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would  think  of  doing.     Tbifl  is  a  necessary  oouoeeRion  to  the  de- 
pravity of  hninan  nature." 


The  Tobacco  Prohl4*m.     By  Margaret  Woods  Laurence.      12mo, 

309  pp.     Boston  :     Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  osefal  book  has  reached  the  fifth  edition  and  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged.  The  authoress  has  made  a  long  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  tobacco  habit  au<l  raakea  a  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  it  from  all  sides.  It  must  be  admitted  even  by  the  most 
confirmed  tobacco  user  that  any  one  wlio  may  cbooee  to  direct 
his  efforts  against  the  filthy  weed  has  a  wide  field  and  need  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  strong  arguments.  Indeed,  if  tobacco 
ha^  one  single  redeeming  i^uality  to  commend  it  to  a  cleanly^ 
healthy,  and  reasonable  man  or  woman,  its  friends  shonld  hasten 
to  proclaim  it.  If  the  filthy  nse  of  this  harmful  we^d  were  con- 
fined to  some  tribe  of  Indians  or  some  linrde  in  Central  Africa, 
the  8o-C4illed  civilized  portion  of  hmuauity  would  look  upon  the 
habit  with  disgust,  bnt  as  Poi>e  puts  it,  ^'Vioe  is  a  monster  of  so 
frightful  mien,"  etc.  *  , 

Mrs.  Laureuce  attacks  the  vice  on  account  of  its  expense,  its 
injury  to  body  and  mind,  aud  of  its  filthy  character  or  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  non  tobacco  users.  According  to  her 
investigations  the  annual  cost  of  tobacco  throughout  -the  world 
is  not  less  than  one  thousand  million  dollars  or  enough  to  build 
two  railways  to  reach  around  the  earth.  Two  million  tons  of  the 
filthy  stuff  have  been  smoked,  chewed,  snuffed,  and  rubbed, 
while  hands  have  everywhere  be«n  stretched  out  imploringly  for 
bread.  New  York  City  alone  is  said  to  consume  over  seventy 
million  cigars. 

The  fat^t  that  tobacc/>  culture  destroys  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  used  as  an  argument  against  it.  Gen.  John  H.  Cooke,  of 
Virginia,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  tobacco  exliaust»  the  land  be- 
yond all  other  crops,  and  as  a  proof,  he  saj's  that  every  home- 
stead from  the  Atlantic  Iwrder  to  the  head  of  tidewater  is  a 
mournful  monument  of  the  fact  that  tobacco  has  been  the  besom 
of  destruction  that  has  swept  over  this  once  fertile  region.  As 
to  the  moral  effects  of  the  business,  some  one  has  said  that  a  re- 
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vivaJ  of  religion  need  not  be  expected  where  everybody  is  raia- 
ing  tobacco. 

The  author  declares  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  right  depends  more  upon  its  effects  on  the  body  and 
mind  tlian  upon  anything  else^  and  taking  this  view  of  the  ease, 
she  has  the  evidence  overwhelmingly  on  her  side.  It  would  in- 
dicate stupid  Ignorance  a8  well  as  egotistic  assumption  for  one  to 
assert  that  tobacco  has  no  deleterious  cSeet  upon  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  in  face  of  the  fact  tliat  the  liigheat  medical 
authority  all  over  the  world  declares  that  tobacco  is  a  poison  and 
that  lis  use  as  a  whole  is  productive  of  widespread  evil.  Even 
physicians,  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  tlie  dirty  practice 
of  tobacco  using,  are  generally  willing  to  admit  that  the  habit  is 
a  harmful  one — no  one  has  ever  questioned  its  being  a  filthy 
one. 

As  before  remarked,  Mrs.  Jjawrenco  had  an  abundance  of 
material  at  hand  to  serve  her  purpose  and  she  has  made  good 
use  of  it.  We  have  simply  indicated  the  chai*acter  of  her  work 
and  would  commend  it  to  mothera,  teachers,  librarians,  and  all 
who  may  be  interested  in  placing  before  our  boys  the  truth  con- 
cerning this  vile  and  universal  habit.  If  some  such  book  were 
to  be  used  in  every  public  school,  it  would  not  be  long  before  its 
influence  would  be  manifest  and  boys  would  not  be  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  manly  to  be  able  to  smoke  or  chew. 
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IT  IS  in  the  power  of  the  incoming  administration,  by  a  stroke 
of  atateci*a(l,  to  make  the  United  States  the  future  mistress 
of  the  seas ;  to  bring  abont  conditions  that  will  c^nse  the  mann- 
^nriog  interests  to  clamor  for  free  trade,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
^■periiMl  of  prosperity  rivaling  that  following  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia.  The  greatest  undertaking  re- 
maining for  man's  accomplishment,  measured  by  the  results  to 
follow,  will  l)e  the  completion  of  the  iuteroceanic  waterway 
throngli  the  Hun  Juan  Kiver  and  Lake  NiC4irugua,  uniting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana.  That  this,  the  crowning  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  will  be  pushed  to  completion  there  now 
remains  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  involved  and  undei*stood  the  (>I)stu<*Ies  to  be  overcome 
and  the  manifold  a<lvautages  to  accrue.'  Without  government 
aid  this  work  may  languish  for  a  time,  to  be  completed  finally 
at  a  greiitly  increased  cost^  thim  entailing  l»ardens  on  the 
millions  of  tons  of  freight  that  must  yearly  pass  tlirough  the 
canal.  Should,  however,  the  United  States  take  advantage  of 
this,  the  crowning  opportunity  in  the  lifetime  of  the  republic, 
and  pnsh  this  work  to  :i.  speetly  completion,  at  a  minimum  cost, 
and  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  this  aid  stipulate  that  all  ships 
built  in  the  United  Statas  and  Nicai*agua,  and  c^irrying  the  flags 
of  those  countries,  shall  p:iss  tbrougli  tlie  canal  free  of  toll,  all 
of  the  results  claimed  above  will  speedily  follow.  This  will  be- 
come the  gi^-at  shipbuilding  nation,  and  we  will  cai*ry  the  bulk 
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of  the  world's  commerce.  Our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  i>ort8  thus 
brought  nearer  to  the  porta  of  the  Pacific  by  10,000  miles,  new 
markets  will  be  opened  to  our  products.  The  world's  com- 
merce will  then  pass  our  doors^  giving  cheaper  freights  to  the 
products  of  our  farius,  our  minen,  and  our  fact'Ories.  Liverpool 
is  now  nearer  by  aeu  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Puget  Bound  than  arc  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
Through  the  Cjinal  New  York  will  have  an  advantage  of  2,740 
mileSj  and  New  Orleans  of  .S,  ISO  miles  ovfr  fjiverpool,  and  l»e 
nearer  to  Sidney,  Aukland^  Shanghai,  and  Yokohaiuiithan  Liver- 
pool will  theu  be.  Add  to  the  advantage  iu  distance  that  of  free 
passage  of  American  ships,  aud  with  a  pro|>er  adjuHtment  of  our 
tariff  laws  no  country  can  compete  with  the  United  8ta.tes  for 
the  commerce  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  foreign  coiuniero^^  of  the  United  States  aniounted  to  #1,047,- 
139,61)3  in  ISfiO,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  to  three  times  as 
mnoh.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  ssivc  to  the 
I>eople  of  this  cxmntry  i?RO,000,000  per  annum  on  the  present 
basis  of  commerce. 

The  saving  of  distance  by  the  SnexOaual  over  the  route  around 
the  Cape  of  G(M>d  Hope  amounts  to  from  1,200  to  4,400  miles  to 
the  commerce  of  Knrope,  and  sailing  vessels  yet  take  the  longer 
voyage  around  the  cape,  on  :u!Couut  of  the  adverse  winds  of  the 
lied  Sea.-^  The  Nicamgim  Oanal  will  make  a  saving  of  from  4,000 
to  12,000  miles  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  from 
1,00<)  to  r>,000  miles  to  the  commerce  of  Europe  l>ouud  for 
Pacific  {>orts,  and  \\»  many  of  the  steam  and  most  of  the  sailing 
vessels  from  Kurope  would  take  this  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  as 
the  capacity  of  this  canal  will  l>e  greater  than  that  of  the  Suez, 
the  income  from  tolls  should  bo  greater.  The  canal  is  estimated 
to  cost  from  $65,000,000  to  )5(S7,(»00,a00.  If  the  United  States 
wonld  issue  #100,000,000  2\  per  <^nt  bonds  for  this  purpose, 
these  bonds  wonld  form  the  basis  for  mhlitional  bank  note  circu- 
lation, now  much  needed,  and  the  annual  cost  of  ^3,000,000 
wonld  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  millions  expended  each 
year  on  river  and  harlM>r  improvements  and  far  more  effective 
in   building   up   both   iuterual   and    foreign    commerce.     This 
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caniU^  if  coutrolled  by  the  United  States,  would  more  than 
double  the  eflectiveue«s  of  our  navy.  It  is  twice  as  fiu*  from  our 
Atlantic  naval  stations  to  San  Francisco  around  the  Horn  from 
the  foreign  naval  stHitious  on  the  China  seas  or  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America  to  that  point,  and  in  case  of  war  our 
Atlantic  fleet  could  give  no  aid  or  protection  to  our  Pacific 
coast.  The  beautiful  fresh  water  lake  of  Nicaragua,  with  its 
salubrious  ojimate,  will  Ijecome  the  most  valuable  military  and 
naval  station  in  the  world,  on  account  of  its  strategic  importance 
and  the  ease  by  which  it  may  be  defended.  A  few  ships  like  the 
Miantonomoh  stationed  in  this  lake,  and  supported  by  a  land 
forw,  cf)uld  prevent  the  combined  navies  of  the  world  from 
passing  through  tJie  canal.  If  we  h:id  tlie  constitutional  right 
to  acquire  California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska,  we  have  the  right 
to  iicquire  the  means  of  defending  them. 

What  a  change  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  ;  how 
altered  the  destiny  of  this  great  republic,  if  France  had  made 
good  her  hold  upon  Mexico  and  completed  the  Panama  Canal ! 

If  this  country  delays  action,  English  capitalists  will  see  the 
advantages  of  the  investment.  The  Sue/.  Canal  pays  18  per 
cent,  and  the  controlling  shares  purchiised  by  the  brilliant 
strake  of  Disraeli  are  worth  over  five  times  the  price  paid  for 
them  by  Great  Britain.  What  will  l>e  the  jiction  of  Kngland 
should  her  people  invest  their  millions  in  this  canal,  and  one  of 
the  periodical  Central  American  revolntions  follow!  T^et  the 
lM)inbardment  of  Alexandria  answer  the  tpicstion. 

Btit  it  is  of  the  liearing  this  canal  will  have  on  the  commerce 
and  indusLries  of  this  country,  rattier  than  its  importance  as  a 
strategic  x)oint  in  the  protection  of  our  coast,  that  I  would 
speak,  aud  I  will  confine  myself  to  its  eflects  on  three  of  oar 
great  staples  :  bix^adstulTs,  cotton,  and  iron. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  this  country  is 
derived  from  the  product**  of  the  soil.  In  1890  over  78  per 
cent  of  all  the  exports  from  the  United  States  went  to  Europe, 
whilst  but  51  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  came  from  Europe. 
^Vs  the  exports  consisted  mainly  of  agricultural  and  forest  prod- 
ucts they   greatly  exceeded  in   bulk  and  weight  the  imports. 
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For  every  ton  brought  westwaril,  two  tons  are  sent  eastward, 
conseiiuently  the  outgoing  freights  must  pay  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  round  trip,  and  incoming  freights  are  cheajier  per  class 
than  arc  the  outgoing.  This  burden  on  east  bound  freights  may 
account  in  part  for  tJie  fact  that  imports  of  wheut  and  flour  from 
the  United  States  into  Groat  Britain  were  not  so  great  by  nearly 
one  half  in  1888-!)  and  ^90  as  they  were  in  1S8() ;  while  for  the 
Hiirao  time  the  imports  of  theee  articles  into  (ireiit  Britain  in- 
creased fourfold  from  British  India,  and  eightfold  from  Russia. 
Give  ships  coming  to  our  shores  full  cargoes  and  we  lessen  the 
freight  charges  on  the  return  cargoes.  Bring  the  commerce  of 
the  world  past  our  sliores,  the  &hi[)S  stopping  to  coal  at  our 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  dis- 
tances, and  we  widen  the  markets  for  our  food  products.  This 
is  fast  l>ecoming  a  necessity.  From  1S65  to  ISSf)  the  population 
of  the  United  States  increased  60  per  cent,  while  for  the  same 
period  the  grain  crop  increased  167  x>er  cent;  and  with  im- 
proved tillage  and  the  improvements  yearly  m:ule  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  the  proportion  of  agricultural  products  to  popu- 
lation must  increase  more  and  more.  Already  we  produce  bread 
enough  to  feed  nearly  twicti  the  present  iK)i>ulatioa  of  this 
country,  with  only  2  per  cent  of  our  arable  land  in  wheat. 

The  cotton  production  of  the  Southern  States  increased  fnwu 
3,000,000  l>ales  in  1870  to  9,000,000  Imlcs  in  1S91— out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  int^rease  of  popuhition  in  the  cott'on  states  for 
the  stimo  time.  We  produce  SO  per  cent  of  all  the  cottou  grown 
in  the  world,  and  while  the  production  is  sUitionary  elsewhere, 
the  Southern  St^ites  are  making  the  remarkable  increase  noted 
above  ;  and  yet  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  tillable  area  of  the 
Southern  States  can  produce  al!  the  cotton  required  by  all  of  the 
spindles  in  the  world.  We  have  cheaper  power,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  competent  authorities  that  tlie  cost  of  labor  j>er  yard 
of  product  is  less  in  this  country  than  in  Ore;it  Britain.  Yet 
the  United  States  has  but  14,781,000  spindles,  whilst  Great 
Britain  has  1-1,750,000,  and  the  Continent  25,150,000.  We  ex- 
ported unmanufactured  cotton  in  1891  to  the  value  of  1^200,712,- 
808,  whilst  our  exports  of  mauufactui*ed  cotton  amouuted  to  but 
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113,004,857.  Europe  takes  the  balk  of  our  raw  cotton,  and, 
after  clothing  her  own  people,  sells  the  manufactured  articles  to 
all  the  world.  Great  Britain  Hells  ^14  worth  of  cotton  goods  to 
our  neighbors  in  South  America  for  every  doIlar^s  worth  sold 
there  by  the  United  States.  We  are  making  rapid  strides  iu  the 
manufactui*e  of  cotton.  Our  i>eople  use  thirteen  pounds  of 
cotton  per  head,  while  iu  the  rest  of  the  world  only  two  and  one 
half  pounds  per  head  are  nsed.  Over  five  hundred  millions  of 
pe4>ple  now  using  handsome  fabriisH  are  y<H  t**  l>erl(»tlied  with  our 
machine- made  c-ottons.  The  manufacturer  and  the  grower  of 
cotton  in  this  country  are  equally  interested  iu  the  adviuitages 
that  will  come  to  each  from  the  construction  of  the  c;uiaL 

The  relative  tmi>ort4iuce  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  as  iron-pi-oducing  countries  has  l>e^n  rapidly  changing  in 
late  years.  In  1867  Great  Britain  produced  52  per  cent  of  all 
the  iron  made  in  the  world,  while  the  United  States  produced 
but  14  per  cent  In  18i)l  the  United  States  produced  M  i>er 
cent  and  Great  Britain  but  30  per  cent  of  the  world\s  product. 
The  latter  country  does  not  make  so  much  iron  as  it  did  eight 
years  ago,  whilst  this  country  has  doubled  its  production  for  the 
same  time. 

As  with  breadstuflfs  and  cotton,  so  also  is  the  production  of 
iron  in  this  country  increasing  fa^iter  than  the  inci-e^ise  in  popu- 
lation. Between  18.30  and  1860  the  production  of  iron  increased 
twice  as  fast  as  the  population,  and  between  1870  and  1800  it  in- 
csreased  four  times  iis  rapidly,  and  the  nitio  is  au  increiising  one 
governed  by  what  Mr.  Atkinson  calls  the  "law  of  accelerating 
demand.'' 

From  1880  to  ISilO  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased 28  per  cent,  and  the  production  of  pig  iron  increased 
130  per  cent.  The  world's  consumption  of  pig  iron  will  not  be 
le^«than  35,000,000  tons  in  IQOo,  and  it  may  reach  50,000,000 
tons;  and  it  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  the 
United  States  must  produce  45  per  cent  of  the  world's  demand. 

Although  this  country  is  now  the  largest  producer  of  iron,  we 
as  yet  make  only  enough  for  homo  cx)nsumption.  The  cost  of 
production  is  declining  faster  in  this  country  than  i^  jgnrppe^ 
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aud  our  production  ih  mpidly  euoroa^^kiu^  upon  homo  demands, 
and  we  mimt  look  to  foreign  niarkeU^  for  tbe  dispo»itiuu  of  our 
Burpltu).  The  &tx)ck  of  pig  irou  iB  now  unusually  small  in  Great 
Brituiu — not  enough  to  meet  au  increased  home  demand,  whilst 
the  stock  on  baud  iu  this  country  is  large.  In  ISSN)  Cheat 
Britain  exported  73  per  cent  of  her  total  make  of  pig  iron, 
while  the  United  States  exp*>rted  but  .'t  per  cent  of  her  product. 
What  an  imi>etiis  to  the  commerce  and  industries  of  thin  country 
if  we  could  supply  our  home  demand  aud  export  73  per  cent  of 
our  total  product ! 

The  Southern  States  can  produce  iron  at  a  low  enough  roet  for 
export  and  the  remarkable  progress  made  iu  the  last  few  years 
in  the  South  in  tlie  manufacture  of  iron  justities  the  belief  that 
this  section  will  become  a  lai^  exporter  of  iron  aud  steel.  The 
manufa(i.ure  of  coke  iron  wa.s  only  begun  in  the  South  some 
years  after  the  close  of  the  ('ivil  War,  and  so  slow  was  the 
progress  for  a  time  that  there  were  only  four  coke  furuaoes  iu 
the  entire  South  AppaUichian  region,  extending  from  Harj^er'S 
Ferry  to  Birmingham,  at  the  begiuuiug  of  ISSO,  with  au  annual 
capacity  of  100,000  tons.  Since  January  1,  ISSO,  there  have 
been  erected  iu  that  district  seventy -three  furnaces  of  the  most 
modern  and  approvetl  construction,  with  an  aggregate  annual 
ca|>acity  of  2,(370,000  tons;  and  of  these,  sixteen,  with  a 
capacity  of  030,000  tons,  have  been  built  since  Januaiy  1,  1S90, 
iu  spite  of  dull  times  and  the  exceptionally  low  price  of  iron. 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  iis  the  result  of  three  visits  to  tliis  country  to 
study  our  iron  resources  and  industries  says:  '*  If  we  are  to 
meet  American  iron  in  E»iroi>e,  Asia,  and  Austi^alia,  it  will  be 
that.  pro«luced  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.*' 

Mr.  William  Colquhon,  of  Wales,  in  his  recently  published 
"Notes  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  the  United  Slates,'' 
written  after  a  thorough  personal  inspection,  says : 

T(t  fully  apprcpiftU-  fhr  jwwition  and  future  i>f  llio  Snulli,  wo  Imvo  l« 
tiUHifliie  II  coul  lU'M  yit'Uling  t4:-n  times  nu  niurh  I'util  ils  llio  whole  of 
Ihf  (Tniled  Kingdom,  niiniejv^ured  depos(lt-*4  of  iron  ore,  and  thai  )>oth 
coal  uikI  ore  are  iK'liig  won  for  say  Aa  per  ton.  We  must  grasp  the  faets 
that  pig  iron  can  t>o  pnxluetHl  at  40:*  per  ton,  and  the  coHt  of  long- 
distance railway  carriage  i«  one  farthing  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  tho 
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talk  of  the  produce  of  pig  iron  is  already  delivi'ipd  to  the  northern 
dihlriet.  Having  thes*'  tliingK  in  their  niinda,  we  (*jii!  arrive  at  no  other 
eoiK'luHion  ttiaii  lliat  in  the  future  the  Houtherii  dbtriot  will  devel<tp 
an  exi>ort  trade  which  will  hit  the  United  Kingdom  more  (ieverel3'  than 
any  other  (-omiK^titiiHi  hnn  done.  Our  four  uiilHon  toiiH  of  eoal  ex- 
ptirted  to  South  America,  the  Ka«t  and  We?it  ImlieK,  and  China  will 
fall  away  to  nothing ;  wc  cannot  ho|>e  tn  eonii>ete  in  the  future  niilw&y 
development  of  Iho^e  countries,  and  the  e.lose  trade-  eonneetionH  Ihs- 
tween  the  K(ate«  and  Australia  will  snrt'ly  tilreirgthen. 

Wc  have  Imilt  in  this  new  laud  of  ours  40,o<)o  more  mileH  of 
railroad  thaa  the  356,000^000  of  EuropeiiuH  have  built  ou  tbat 
coDtiueut.  We  have  built  liere  more  thau  oue  half  of  the  entire 
railway  mileage  of  the  world.  Asia,  with  a  population  of  over 
seveu  huudn^d  milliouH,  has  only  1S,000  miles  of  railways. 
Hei-e  is  a  field  beyond  our  l>order8  awaiting  American  and  VA\g- 
lisL  enterprise.  With  the  Nicaragua  t-anal  open  free  to  Ameri- 
can commerce,  and  the  fetterH  of  our  restricted  tariff  laws 
removed,  America  eiiteiB  the  contest  with  tlie  0(]<l8  greatly  iu 
her  favor.  Miuueax>olis  will  then  be  nearer  by  an  all  water 
ronte  to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  than  is  Odessa ;  Lowell  nearer 
than  Manchester,  and  Pittsburg  nearer  than  Middleslx^rough  or 
EsBen. 

Thirty-eight  millions  of  Britons  from  their  little  island  home 
»vern  an  empire  nine  milliouH  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
"and  iiggregating  a  population  of  'il.S,(K)O,OO0.  Shall  we,  their 
descendants,  now  nundKM'ing  C.>,0(KI,»K)0,  and  doubling  in  popn< 
latiou  every  thirty  years,  have  our  energies  bounded  by  our 
;i,000,ooo  square  miles  of  territory  t  Here  came  tlie  most  ad- 
ventaroiis,  the  most  restless  de-sceudauts  of  that  hardy  rover 
race  j  else  would  they  not  have  migrated  and  braved  the 
dangers  of  the.  sea  and  the  perils  and  privations  of  an  unknown 
land.  Will  not  the  same  spirit  that  brought  tlie  Xoi-so  sea 
rovers  to  that  l>eautifnl  Britain  aud  sent  their  de^cendauts 
worldward  from  tbat  island  home,  carry  the  aggressive  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  this  f  Jreater  Britain,  inheriting  the  same  Teutonic  greed 
for  land,  with  the  aggressive  coloui/.ation  instiaeta  aud  assimila- 
ting forct^s  intensifie<l ;  with  a  love  of  a<lventure  and  of  gain, 
aud  an  a<laptabi1ity  to  commerce— will  not  these  forces,  more 
potent  than  written   laws,  force  American  enterprise  to  look 
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more  and  more,  as  we  grow  stronger  and  ricber,  beyond  the 
limite  of  our  own  territorial  restrictions t  "Was  not  the  verdict 
of  the  people  in  the  recent  presidential  election  a  protest 
against  such  restrictions f 

The  restless  western  march  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilizaUou  en- 
countering a  temitorary  check  on  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  turns  southward,  and  such  progress  has  it  made  in  the 
past  few  years  that  now  vestibule  traiiLs  run  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fmncisco  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  A 
few  years  more  and  these  roads  will  extend  to  the  shoi-es  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  a  commercial  confederatiou  embracing  the  re- 
publics of  NorU*  and  Central  America  will  resnlt 

It  should  not  be  the  wish,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  this  country  in  this  contest  for  commercial  supremacy  to 
injure  the  industries  of  Great  Britain.  A  large  majority  of  our 
people  derive  their  support  directly  from  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, a  yearly  increasing  amount  of  which  must  seek  foreign 
marketa  Great  Britain  imported  fo*>d  in  1800  to  the  value  of 
^C75,O0ii,0OO.  Many  things  needed  by  our  people  can  be  manu- 
factured clieaper  in  England  than  in  this  country,  and  there 
should  be  an  inci'casing  exchange  of  commodities  betn'een  tha 
two  rountries  to  the  iulvaui^ipe  of  ca<:^h.  Great  Britain,  control- 
ling Gibraltai',  the  Suez  Canal,  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  the 
StraitiH  of  Malacca,  and  the  vast  empire  to  the  east,  will  have 
the  bulk  of  the  commerce  along  the  shores  of  the  Mcditerruuean 
Sea  !md  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  while  tlie  United  States,  controlling 
the  short  route  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  will  extend  her 
commerce  to  the  south  and  west.  Wishing  for  no  injurious 
rivalry  between  these  great  English  speaking  peoples,  let  us 
rather  hope  that  with  their  masterful  hold  upon  the  great  stra- 
tegic and  coitimercial  points,  America  and  England  will  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  world  for  tbe  good  of  mankind  j  that  England  will 
find  in  this  Newer  England  an  enlarged  field  for  tlie  profitable 
investment  of  her  increasiug  wealth,  and  tlmt  the  two  nations, 
drawn  together  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  commercial  interests  and 
the  ties  of  kinshi]>,  will  form  a  confederation  girdling  tlie  world. 

John  R.  Pkoctok. 
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WHAT  is  wealtli  f  The  influfncc  of  jjoverninf^nt  in  the  for- 
muiion  of  thut,  whicli  we  c^ill  weiilth  ih  one  of  tlie 
thiugN  whirh  Ih  lost  Kight.  of  by  Uiomc  who  AU<pm{>t  a  clefiiution 
of  this  subjert.  It  it*  cMisy  l-o  siiy  wealUi  is  miw)«  up  of  Mi(»se 
things  which  liavc  an  exchiingeable  value,  but  it  nni^t  lie  ad 
mittfiil  that  at  times  iiiauy  things  have  au  exchangeable  value 
which  do  not  afford  much  wealth.  Whilst  at  another  time, 
after  the  nmgit^l  touch  of  the  *(overument  has  been  felt,  th(»He 
same  articles  are  a  source  of  great  wealth.  Take  iliamonds  for 
instaQce.  They  seem  to  have  an  exclkaugeable  value  among  cer- 
tain tril>es  even  where  little,  if  any,  government  exists.  But  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  tJuit  they  constitute  much  wealth.  The 
holding  of  a  precious  st^nc  under  such  circunistam^'cs  depends 
largely  upon  personal  prowess.  As  this  is  a  variable  quantity, 
and  is  accompanied  by  risks  and  discomforts  at  Ix^st  the  valuo 
of  tJie  diamond  snfTcrs  in  cniiseijuencc.  Rnt  let  the  same  Hti)ne 
pasB  into  the  hands  of  one  wlio  is  favored  with  better  govern 
mental  prf>tcrfion  and  its  exchangeable  value  is  cnormonsly  in- 
creaaed.  To  the  sjime  extent  the  wealth  of  the  community  is 
iDcreased,  and  whatever  iiggi-egiite  wealth  exists  under  such  cir- 
cunistinccfl  is  the  result  partly  of  natural  product  it  is  true,  but 
much  ninre  largnly  of  governmental  influence. 

Otlier  things  in  tlie  same  striking  way  show  the  import-ant  in- 
fluence of  the  government  in  the  make-up  of  tJiat  which  we  call 
weiilth.  An  intangible  thing  which  is  frequently  spoken  of 
when  the  subject  of  wealth  comes  up  is  that  which  is  called  the 
lawyer's  advice.  There  is  no  qncstion  about  its  exchangeable 
value.  The  interesting  thing  about  it  is  ltd  complete  depend- 
ence upon  governmental  action.     Befoi-e  a  lawyer*8  advice  hae 
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any  cxcrhaiigeabic  valut*  the  government  must  step  in,  and  organ- 
ixe  courts,  provide  for  judges,  and  provide  a  retinue  of  court 
oflfif.ialH.  Ah  long  as  these  remain  in  a  properly  organized  Htate 
the  fidvico  of  the  hiwyer  is  an  element  of  wealth.  If  the 
goveruinenl  withdraws  itA  support  from  tlie  courts  in  any  way 
this  wealth  is  deet^eaaed  to  that  same  extent,  and  an  entire  with- 
drawal utterly  destroys  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  lawyer's  ad- 
vice. 

The  mist-:ike  which  many  persons  make  is  in  supposing  that 
because  the  government  can  increase  wealtJi  it  can  also  create  it 
Almost  every  government  at  some  period  of  its  cai^er  endeavors 
t*>  create  we4iUh.  As  soon  as  a  government  gets  in  good  work- 
ing order  an  almost  irresistible  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  t4>  enter  into  some  scheme  looking  to  the  actual  creation  of 
weidth.  But  what  is  tlie  result  ?  The  government  in  such  cii8C8 
ee;ises  to  be  a  government^  and  ttecximes  an  individual.  Liabil- 
ity for  losses  is  incurred.  It  meets  with  comiietition,  and  to  pro- 
tect, itself  corrupts  its  courts.  Other  evils  appear,  and  multiply 
until  j>erlijips  the  government  itself  is  destroyed.  Such  a  result 
is  particularly  unfort.nnate,  as  it  uuikea  governments  timid  and 
prevents  their  doing  that  which  they  C-an  do,  namely,  increasing 
wealth. 

An  opportunity  is  oflfered  to  the  government  at  the  present 
time  where  it  can  largely  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
There  is,  of  coui-se,  a  large  amount  of  wealth  in  this  country 
represente<l  by  stock  held  in  corporations.  It  is  an  exceediuglj' 
variable  amount.  The  holders  of  such  stock  are  scarcely  classed 
among  our  solid  men,  iis  their  riches  by  skillful  stock  manipu- 
lations arc  liable  at  suiy  time  to  l»e  taken  fnmi  them.  Their 
ptisition  is  not  much  lM*t(er  tJian  that  of  the  holder  of  a  diamond 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  law.  It  requi^'es  a  certain 
aiumint  of  persoual  prowess  to  hold  stock  at  tlie  present  time 
successfully.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  bonds.  The  ciuirts 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  holding  of  bonds  somewhat  safer, 
but  all  their  efforts  toward  the  protection  of  stockholders  have 
lieen  but  partial  successes  at  best.  Something  more  than 
judicial  pmtoctiou  is  evidently  required  if  we  are  to  have  a 
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Tai'ge  middle  class  of  well-to-do  stxHrkbohioit*,  inHteud  of  having, 
as  at  pii\seut,  simply  a  class  of  11001003013'  i*i^^  boodholdei'S,  or 
realeetate  owners. 

Now  what  this  article  advocatet^,  is  the  x>assage  by  Coogress  of 
a  National  Limited  Liability  Act,  which  will  allow  corporations 
to  organize  under  a  national  law.  Such  an  act  vaw  be  made 
a  complete  protection  to  stockholders.  The  idea  is  to  have  the 
government  exercise  a  sn^icrvisory  inllncncc  over  all  corjxjra- 
tious  thiU-  orgiuiize  nmler  it.  We  already  have  this  sopervisory 
power  exercised  by  the  government  in  the  case  of  natiouiU 
banks.  Other  cx)rporations  might  requii-e  slightly  dillerent 
tro4ituieut^  hot  the  same  general  features  would  n*m:tia.  It  will 
readily  l>e  i>erceivcd  that  if  the  present  and  pro8j>ective  floating 
stock  of  the  country  can  be  made  as  stable  as  oux  present 
bank  stock  our  general  we;ilth  will  be  stupendonsly  increased. 
On  the  basis  of  our  present  population  it  Ciiu  safely  be  said  there 
will  l>e  enough  to  go  round. 

Wliat  are  the  objections  to  the  passage  by  Ck>ngres8  of  such  an 
act  as  thist  There  are  no  constitutional  olyections.  That 
elastic  provision  in  the  Constitution  allowing  the  general  govern- 
ment to  regulate  commerce  between  the  st>ates  permits  of  snch 
an  act,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  ac^t  is  to  permit  citizens  of  diHerent  states  ti.>  be  interested 
in  the  same  corpomtiuns.  A  more  difliimlt  objetrtion  to  meet 
arises  from  its  conflict  with  the  various  state  ifccts  at  present  in 
force,  and  under  wliii^-h  our  present  corporations  are  organized. 
It  would  not^  of  coui-se,  be  intended  to  repeal  or  supei-sede  these. 
A  large  held  would  necessiirily  be  leH  to  the  present  state  laws. 
The  fact  is  that  whilst  many  corporations  could  not  properly  be 
organized  under  the  national  act,  many  corporations  at  pi^eseut 
are  very  imperfectly  organized  under  stale  acts.  Entire  freedom 
should  be  allowed  in  this  respect.  Anything  like  coercion  in 
either  direction  would  well-nigb  have  a  disasti-oos  result.  It 
only  i-emains  to  say  that  for  state  olBcials  to  o[)pose  the  pass^ige 
of  such  an  act  would  be  in  the  nature  of  coercion  toward  the 
present  state  acts. 

Of  course  the  cry  of  centralization  will  rear  its  hydra  head. 
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It  always  does  wbeu  a  national  law  is  proposed,  and  not  always, 
it  must  be  admitted,  without  advantage  to  the  country.  Btill 
we  h:ive  ^'ot  to  a  point  where  we  oxpoct  something  of  the  gcnenil 
government  boHides  collecting  taxes  and  making  war.  Many 
thingH  in  the  way  of  our  eivilization  can  lie  aecompliHhed  by  the 
geueral  government^  and  by  the  general  government  alone. 
Where  this  is  plainly  apparent  the  simple  cry  of  centndizatiou 
should  have  no  weight.  There  may  be  other  objections,  and  if 
there  are,  it  is  better  to  call  attention  to  these,  and  not  rely 
alone  ni>on  the  old-time  slogan  of  centralization. 

A  much  moi'e  practical  question  is,  Will  such  an  act  make  tiie 
general  government  cumbersome t  There  is  danger  of  a  multi- 
tude of  duties  being  thrown  upon  the  government  until  it  be- 
comes top-heavy,  and  perhaps  topples-T^ver  upon  us.  .VI  most 
every  session  of  Congre^i  sees  some  act  passed  adding  to  its 
duties.  At  the  last  session  we  had  the  Interstate  liailway  Act 
This  yi'ar  it  is  the  Force  Bill.  At  a  previous  session  a  Labor 
Bnre;ut  was  established.  The  Xational  Bimkiug  Act  added 
other  dutias.  There  is  no  telling  whei'e  the  parsing  of  these  acts 
will  stop  unless  we  can  get  to  some  general  law  which  will  in- 
clude them  all.  The  trouble  is  they  all  seem  necessary,  and 
there  is  little  ho|»e  of  pi*eventiug  a  multitude  of  such  acts  unless 
general  laws  are  promptly  provided.  Some  damage  luui  already 
been  done  by  tardiness  in  this  respect,  as  several  bureaus  have 
got  into  operation  which  cannot  now  be  superseded. 

A  National  Limited  Liability  Act  is  a  general  law.  It  is  not 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  banking  class  or  the  laboring  class. 
It  would  be  iiiU'udod  thut  all  cbiases  could  organize  nnder  it, 
and  l»e  protected  by  it.  Other  bureiuis  might  possibly  still  be 
required,  but  umpie^tiouably  many  projects  could  be  i>ointed  to 
such  an  act,  and  shown  that  they  could  get  all  necessary  relief 
in  it. 

I  Imve  already  referred  to  the  possible  effect  which  a  National 
Limited  Liability  Act  might  have  on  competition.  In  some 
(pmrlers  I  his  eflect  is  likely  to  be  exaggerated,  and  we  an;  likely 
to  1x3  told  that  under  such  an  act  large  corporations  would  organ- 
ize, completely  shutting  out  smaller  concerns.    This  st^itemeut 
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is  only  partially  trne.  Tbei*e  would  be  c<>ri>oration8  formed 
under  such  an  act  larger  than  any  exLsting  at  presents  but  tliey 
would  mostly  be  the  uniting  of  many  similler  oorporatious, 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  compelled  to  get  nnder  one 
hea<l.  Ah  affairs  are  now,  when  they  do  get  under  the  control 
of  a  single  individual  there  is  no  way  provided  for  resisting 
them,  and  they  really  c$m  do  about  as  they  choose.  A  national 
act  would  put  an  effectual  quietus  on  all  this.  In  any  line  of 
business  where  a  corporation  plainly  abuses  its  trust,  a  plethora 
of  uipitai  ciiu  always  be  found  to  resist  it  if  the  government  will 
only  say  it  will  have  an  eye  to  the  management.  Here  really  is 
the  people's  safety.  There  is  a  gnarante*^  here  against  the  inor- 
dinate seltishnei^  of  any  class  of  our  citizens  which  cannot  be 
got  outside  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  National  Limited 
Liability  Act. 

I  have  endeavored  to  c/>nsider  some  of  the  objections  which 
nuiy  l>e  raised  against  a  National  Limited  Liability  Act.  It  re- 
mains to  consiiler  the  ;idviuitages  which  such  an  act  wonld 
afford.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  effect  it  wouhl  have  upon 
the  land  (luestion.  A  ripple  of  excitement  hiis  onco  or  twice 
gone  over  partH,  at  least-,  of  this  country  when  certain  elcNjuent 
gentlemen  have  called  attention  to  the  dangers  which  lay  lurking 
in  the  land  question.  It  has  been  quickly  allayed^  I  will  admit, 
because,  owing  to  our  comparatively  sparse  population,  there 
still  is  land  enough  for  alL  But  are  we  as  secure  in  this  respect 
as  we  try  to  make  ourselves  lielieveT  Euroj)ean  writers  tell  us 
our  form  of  government^  after  all,  is  not  a  vast  improvement 
upon  theirs.  The  difference,  they  say,  is  mainly  in  our  having 
at  present  a  large  amount  of  unoccupied  land.  Wait,  they  tell 
us,  until  we  have  a  i»opulation  of  two  hundred  millions,  and 
tlien  see  if  we  do  not  have  a  landed  aristocracy  as  bad  as  theirs. 

What  is  the  matter  with  land,  anyway!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  is  the  matter  with  land.  The  government.,  both  state 
and  national,  protects  ownership  in  land.  It  provides  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  the  holding  and  transfer  of  real  estate 
secure.  At  great  cost  it  provides  land  offices,  conveyance 
oflioes,    mortgage  oflices,  all   with  a  paraphernalia  of    lKK>ks, 
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clerks,  aiul  oUier  iieoe.sK:iry  adjuiicl^.  Public  siu*veyor8  are 
appoititoti,  treHpiusHers  are  tlriven  off,  and  the  oourtH  are  eBpe- 
diiilly  iu8trm:UHl  to  maiiiUun  the  rij^lits  of  (be  bindowner.  Thiw 
i8  as  it  aboulil  lie.  Tluu-e  is  nu  K:iiie  man  who  wonbl  have 
governui«ntrt  change  this  policy.  On  the  C4)iiti*ary,  if  additional 
fatnlities  are  required,  the  pro|)cr  policy  woubl  be  to  at  once 
afford  them.  Under  this  policy  tlie  wealth  of  the  country  ban 
euonnoasly  increased.  To  take  these  facilities  away  would  re- 
duce the  wealth  of  the  country  to  almost  nothing. 

But  why  should  the  government  make  land  tlie  only  i-ecipieat 
of  its  beneiicent  legislation  t  Why  provide  all  facilities  for  it 
and  nothing  for  anything  elset  Such  a  policy  makes  land 
the  onl)'  secure  investment,  whoreus  all  investmente  should  be 
sccui-c.  There  is  bound  to  come  u  time  when  there  will  not  Imj 
enough  land  to  go  round.  When  this  happens,  thosi*  who  have 
failed  to  secure  any  portion  of  the  land  necessarily  will  be 
pau|>er8,  unless  other  invcstuicnii^  are  provided,  while  those  who 
have  secured  corner  lot«  will  pose  ;iK  the  favored  few. 

It  is  just  ;w  easy  to  make  other  things  secni-e  for  investment 
purposes  as  it  has  been  to  nmke  land  thus  secure.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  g<ivern mental  facilities  and  supervision.  Corporation 
Blocks  afford  a  wonderl'td  oj)portnnity  in  this  rc>^i>e<'t.  Let  the 
government  once  adopt  the  policy  of  having  a  care  for  them, 
and  I  venture  to  say  few  of  us  at  the  pi*esent  time  are  fully  able 
to  foresee  the  far-reaching  l>enelicial  results.  Land  will  have 
what  it  never  Imd  before — a  competitor  iis  a  secure  investment. 
It  will  not  pay  to  hold  land  for  speculative  purposes.  To  a 
much  larger  extent  than  at  present^  the  ownera  of  land  will  thus 
become  the  actual  users  of  land.  The  bUte  notr  of  a  landed  aris- 
tocnury  will  disap]>car.  There  will  be  such  a  tiling  as  happiness 
to  those  who,  whilst  possessed  of  nmuy  traits  of  character 
valuable  to  (he  world,  are  yet  unable  to  mustier  the  intricacies 
attending  the  lu'tpiisitiou  of  choice  panels  of  real  est4ite. 

The  lalK)r  question  would  l>e  favorably  affected  by  a  National 
Limited  Liability  Act.  There  has  been  very  little  legislation 
really  favorable  to  labor,  and  if  anything  cau  1^  done  favorable 
\o  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  it.    The  trouble  with  labor 
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is  that  nnder  the  present  Bystoui  it  cannot  l>e  nnide  interested  in 
re«nlt8.  The  best  liiborer  is  the  nnnelfish  one.  In  starting  en- 
terprises siicritices  have  to  t>e  nuide.  Pay  day  ot-'Ciisionally  Las 
to  go  round  without  the  usual  dividend.  My  ox|>erienoc  with 
labor  is  that  in  many  ca.seH  these  sfU^riflceH  would  clieerfully  be 
made  if  any  ehance  was  offered  of  partieipatin^'  in  tlie  ultimate 
result.  At  pre8(uit  the  altimaU^  result  in  every  iiuitmiee  is 
greater  arrogance  on  the  pai't  of  proprietors  oh  tlieir  enterprises 
approiu'h  nearer  wuecx^s,  and  a  eorrPS|xmdingly  greater  depend- 
ence on  the  part  of  tlie  laborer.  Thinr  interesb^  ai*e  not 
identioAl.  The  laborer  feels  his  position  each  day  getting  more 
and  more  precarious,  whilst  the  proprietor  each  day  gets  more 
and  more  inde]>endent.  The  ultimate  result  in  most  Oiises  is  the 
complete  dependence  of  the  laborer,  whilst  the  proprieUjr  linds 
himself  without  any  restraint  whatever. 

Now,  a  great  deal  will  Im?  accomplished  by  having  the  govern* 
ment  act  as  a  master  over  the  master.  Employees  would  feel 
differently  if  they  thought  employers  were  subject  to  some  con- 
trol. The  supervisory  power  which  a  national  jvct  should  give 
to  the  government  would  allow  goveriuncntAl  odieials  to  ex- 
amine the  pity  rolls,  tlu^  hours  of  labor,  and  other  internal  work- 
ings of  all  corponitiuuH  organized  under  it-.  The  broad  survey 
which  this  system  would  allow  the  governincuit  to  take  of  the 
labor  of  the  w  hole  country  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  well  its  to  labor.  The  questions,  What  is  truth? 
What  is  proper  pay  t  ai^  always  coming  up.  They  are  not  so 
ditlicult  of  solution  iv*  many  suppose.  The  very  moment  we  get 
in  a  positiou  where  a  broml  survey  can  be  taken,  the  truth  of 
an}'  question  plainly  appears. 

Of  course^  the  opportunity  which  in  many  cases  would  be 
offered  to  laborers  of  investing  their  earnings  in  the  corpora- 
tions where  they  wei-e  laboring  would  l>e  an  important  considera- 
tion. They  cannot  do  this  now,  because  where  they  do  it  they 
are  always  swan»pcd.  No  proprietor  is  going  to  part  with  the 
(M)ntrol  of  his  e^stjiblishment,  particularly  where  it  is  a  paying 
one.  La1>or  money  invested  under  such  circumstnnres  is  seldom 
heard  of  afterwards.    The  case  would  be  diffei'CDt  where  the  in- 
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llueuoe  of  the  goverumeut  was  felt  Alieolnte  control  in  suob  a 
case  would  not  be  so  important  as  strict  compliance  with  law  and 
the  favor  of  stock holdei-s,  whoever  they  might  Ixj.  Poflsibly, 
the  ideal  would  not  be  reached  even  under  a  National  Limited 
Liability  Act,  where  every  laborer  was  interested  in  the  profits, 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  much  more  the  caae  than  at  pi'eaent. 
Kventually  this  feature  might  became  very  import:iut^ 

Another  question  which  is  attracting  some  attention  would  be 
favoi*ably  aflfecticd  by  a  National  Limited  fiiability  Act.  This  is 
the  qnestioii  of  foreign  iiivojiitment  oC  capital  in  this  country. 
There  is  at  this  time  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  foreign 
cupitalists  to  make  investments  in  the  United  States.  This  dis- 
position is  not  confined  to  any  single  country  in  Europe,  but  is' 
felt  in  all  of  them  where  surplus  wealth  exists.  1  have  never 
heard  any  substantial  objection  to  foi-eign  investments  l»eiug 
made  here.  Certainly  if  foreign  immigration  is  allowed  to  go 
on  inichecked  foreign  capital  should  be  allowed  to  come  in. 
The  one  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  other,  iis  foreign  capital  in 
many  cases  is  the  means  of  giving  the  immigrant  something  to 
do.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  bring  about  a  large  amount  of 
distress  among  the  poorer  classes  if  immigrants  continued  to 
I»our  in  at  a  time  when  ctvpital  suddenly  Iteciime  scarce.  Hence 
the  bringing  of  foreign  capital  to  this  country  has  usually  been 
lookctl  upon  with  favor,  and  in  some  sections  has  been  greatly 
eiu*our»gcd.  But  It  h:)fi  l>ecn  difficult  to  get  foreign  capitid  t^i 
go  just  where  we  want  it.  What  luus  l»een  invested  in  I'ailrotul 
building  has  benefited  the  country  greatly.  The  taking  of  a 
large  amount  of  United  States  l>onds  at  one  time  had  an  im- 
portaut  eflect.  But  the  iuvastuicut  which  foreignei's  have  made 
in  land  has  not  l>een  l)eneficial.  In  fact  the  government  has 
always  disconnigcil  it^  and  lately  has  positively  prohibited  it. 
The  government  would  have  done  l)etter  if,  instead  of  putting 
itself  on  i*ecord  in  this  odd  way,  it  ha^l  provided  another  invest^ 
ment  in  the  rightr  direction  which  would  bo  more  sought  after 
than  land.  With  a  guarantee  that  the  govenmient  would  exer- 
lise  a  supervisory  inttuonce  over  certain  stocks,  they  would  cer- 
tainly recommend  themselves  to  European  investors.     It  is  the 
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very  thing  a  forelguer  wiiutfi.  If  a  foreigner's  investniejit  turns 
ont  b:idly  now,  tbe  nation  gets  tbe  bhime  for  it-.  ludividualH  are 
lost  night  of  in  a  Hweepiug  denuueiatiou  of  us  all.  As  a  nation 
careful  of  its  reputation  we  should  adnpt  sonie  plan  for  pro- 
tecting oar  good  name.  I  can  think  of  no  better  plan  than 
governmental  supervision  over  such  corporations  as  choose  to 
organise  nnder  a  national  law.  It  would  l)e  very  easy  to  dis- 
claim all  responsibility  as  to  all  corporations  organized  outside 
of  such  a  law.  Probably  disasters  would  still  occur,  but  they 
would  be  greatly  leasenetl,  and  total  losses  would  be  unknown. 

What  effect  would  a  National  Limited  Liability  Act  have  upon 
the  inventive  faculty  of  the  nation  t  Tn  my  opinion  inventors 
are  poorly  paid  for  their  lalwr.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
valuable  inventions.  Some  of  the  minor  ones  may  give  better 
returns.  The  trotible  with  a  man  who  has  a  valuable  invention 
usually  come>i  from  his  utter  lack  of  capittd.  It  is  the  mising 
of  this  capital  which  geuerally  swamps  hiui,  Present  laws  do 
not  aid  him  in  appending  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  to  his 
stock.  He  is  comi>elled  to  hunt  around  among  a  limited  few 
who  make  a  business  of  looking  into  such  matters.  Such 
persons  look  at  an  investment  in  au  invention  in  a  way  which 
l>oth  surprises  and  disgusts  the  ordinary  inventor.  The  question 
which  presents  itself  to  them  is  not  as  to  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vention, but  it  is,  How  cheap  cun  they  get  control  of  it!  I 
submit  this,  to  an  inventor,  is  a  very  discouraging  view  to  take. 
His  statement  always  is  that  at  such  and  such  a  figure  his  in- 
vention will  pay  stuch  and  such  a  dividend,  and  what  he  looks 
for  is  capital  which  will  l)e  satisfied  with  a  reiU*onuble  i*etnrn, 
Kxperience  i-ertainly  proves  that  individual  capitalists  cannot 
be  found  who  will  invest  on  snch  a  basis.  But  large  popular 
subHcriptiouH  have  l»eou  got  ou  this  basis,  aud  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  at^'complished  so!ue  fine  insults.  However,  %QV- 
ernmeut-al  supervision  Ls  clamored  for  whenever  such  sub- 
scriptions are  started.  In  the  absence  of  a  general  law  ou  the 
subject  the  government  sometimes  comes  in  by  special  enact- 
ments. But  this  mode  of  procedure  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Usually  the  government  looks  into  the  affairs  of  a  corporation 
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under  sach  circuiaHtaucee  after  the  damage  is  all  done.  In  any 
ease  traine<l  otHcials  are  lacking,  aud  the  element  of  comparison 
with  other  corponvtions  la  totally  wanting.  What  inventors, 
brainy,  suggestive  men,  want  is  a  general  law  under  which  they 
can  qnickly  organize  ;  whore  trained  officials  ciui  examine  their 
projectH,  and  give  them  a  (pertain  Htunding  in  court  if  they  com- 
ply with  I'ertaiu  conditions.  When  this  preliminary  work  has 
been  done,  and  done,  I  will  mention,  at  the  smallest  possible  ex- 
peuse,  they  want  popular  suliscriptionR  in  many  ca>^.s,  although 
of  coui'se  in  many  eases  the  large  individual  capitalist  would 
atill  be  in  demand. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  appi^ciatC8  the  importauoe  of  helping 
the  iuventoi-s  along.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Congress 
can  well  go  out  of  its  way  to  consider  any  law  which  to  any  ex- 
tent will  assist  them  in  getting  a  fair  return  for  their  ideas.  If  a 
system  of  laws  could  finally  be  enacted  giving  full  and  fair  com- 
pensation to  each  inventor  promptly,  as  one  by  one  he  discovered 
the  secrets  of  nature,  there  would  not  bo,  as  there  are  at  present, 
so  nmuy  of  nature's  sccreln  hidden  from  u.s.  We  might  find 
that,  instead  of  this  world  l)eing  one  of  ince-ssant  toil,  nature  in- 
tended it  to  l)e  one  of  comparative  ease,  and  instead  of  being  a 
world  of  incessant  worry,  i>erhaps  we  should  find  nature  in- 
tended it  to  be  one  of  rx)mpai'ative  cu>ntentment. 

The  question  of  loyalty  to  the  government  is  no  longer  promi- 
nent in  national  affairs.  It  seems  almost  sui»erfluons  to  urge  the 
pa^s^age  of  a  law  now  on  the  ground  that  it  would  help  to  hold 
the  states  together.  And  yet  in  legislation  this  idea  most  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  well-known  axiom,  **  In  i>eace  prepare  for 
war,"  applies  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  others,  with  the  single 
exception  that  we  should  do  so  by  wise  legislation  instead  of  by 
the  accumulation  of  vast  quantities  of  war  material. 

There  c^ui  be  no  l>etter  way  devised  for  keeping  this  country 
together  than  that  of  interweaving  their  commercial  interests. 
It  is  Uie  uioueyed  men  of  a  nation  who  declare  war.  When 
their  inve^iitnientH  are  centered  in  certain  Im^lities,  and  those 
U>ealitie«  an^  thresitened,  they  l)egin  talking  war.  lict  their  in- 
vesttuentA  be  scattered,  however  ;  let  them  feel  tiiat  a  loss  in  one 
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locality  means  a  gain  in  another,  and  the  war  feeling  is  sup- 
planted by  one  of  iiidifferenco.  The  government  should  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  southeru  cotton-planter  could  invest  his 
surplus  earnings  in  northern  cotton-millSj  and  in  doing  so  feel 
that  the  government  stood  l>etween  him  and  anything  like  sharp 
stock-jobbing  ojwrations.  The  same  idea  should  prevail  with 
reference  to  other  sections  of  the  country.  With  such  a  system 
in  full  force  our  commercial  intei-ests  wotdd  Ije  knit  together  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  There  woiild  be  little  danger  of  little 
nnpleasantnej^ses  in  the  future.  The  country  would  remain 
thoroughly  united,  iis,  perhaps^  it  is  at  presents  Who  cah  say 
it  will  remain  united  unless  something  of  this  kind  is  donet 

The  enfurtment  of  a  National  Limited  Liability  Act,  j*fl  far  i4fl  I 
can  see,  is  favorable  in  all  its  aspects.  Its  main  recommendation, 
of  coarse^  is  that  it  will  add  to  our  genera!  wealth.  In  addition 
to  this,  its  effect  upon  any  of  the  prominent  (piestions  at  present 
attracting  attention  seems  to  be  in  tiie  right  direction.  1  have 
considered  it  with  rcference  to  other  questions  than  those  dis- 
cussed here,  and  in  every  instance  I  find  every  prospect  of  the 
best  results.  This  can  seldom  be  sjiid  of  proposed  legislation. 
Usually,  laws  trample  ux)on  some  interests  in  order  to  benefit 
others.  Such  laws  naturally  receive  active  and  persistent  sup- 
port in  Congress,  and  for  that  reason  constitute  the  bulk  of  con- 
gressional legislation.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  champion  for  a  law, 
however  beneticial  it  may  l}e,  niileas  there  are  some  positive 
pecuniary  results  in  sight;  and  it  is  this  very  thing  which  is 
building  up  immensely  rich  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  making 
the  miserably  poor  on  the  other.  I  am  sure  the  country  will 
hail  with  delight  legislation  which  promises  large  and  long- 
continued  benefits  to  all  its  citizens,  instead  of  to  favored  sections 
or  individuals. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say  the  scheme  is  impracticable;  the 
government  cannot  manage  a  department  which  will  work  in 
any  such  way  as  is  hei'e  pniposotl.  The  government  has  man- 
aged departmeulH  which  liave  worked  sncce-ssfully.  A  majority 
of  the  experi meats  made  by  the  government  surpass  expecta- 
tions.    The  whole  scheme  of  the  goverumeut  was  au  exjieriment, 
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and  seemed  of  donbtfal  snccesB  to  ail  other  than  Hamilton. 
Some  chances  in  snch  matters  have  to  be  taken.  In  the  present 
instance  it  is  not  wholly  an  experiment,  as  governmental  super- 
vision in  several  departments  is  practiced  by  the  government 
to-day.  To  enlarge  this  idea  so  as  to  make  it  inclnde  the  bulk 
of  our  industrial  establishments  at  first  blnsh  seems  to  be  a  lai^ 
undertaking,  bnt  some  of  us  may  look  back  to  r^ard  it  aa  in 

fact  easy  of  accomplishment 

P.  J.  S. 


DID  SHAKESPEARE  WRITE  SHAKLSPEARE? 


BY   A.    H.    KAAUMHAR. 


THERE  ean  l>e  no  fair,  broad  or  effective  treatment  of  this 
subject,  without  j>ointing  out  that  on  one  side  the  argu- 
ment is  moNtly  the  product  of  ignoramuses,  falsifiers,  or  their 
dupeSf  mingled  occasionally  with  enongh  honest  insanity  to  con- 
sign the  scribblers  to  an  asyluni  for  incnrablen. 

Only  the  blindest  can  fail  to  see,  and  the  moat  obstinate  refuse 
to  admit-,  that  it  is  iis  certain  that  iShakespeare  wrote  Hamlet 
and  other  plays  ascribed  to  him,  as  that  (voetlie  was  the  author 
of  FanHt.  There  is  not  so  much  evidence,  but  what  there  is,  is 
Just  afi  convincing. 

Most  of  thifi  txa^h  pretending  to  show  that  another  tiian 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays  ascribed  to  him  deserves  silent  and 
contemptuous  disdain,  bat  as  we  are  situated,  there  may  be 
a  sort  of  cx>mpuIsiou  on  us  to  meet  snch  iiueMioiis,  however  dis- 
agreeable the  task.  I  have  read  some  of  the  twaddle  of 
Donnelly  and  others  upon  the  subject,  and  a  more  utterly  shape- 
less, senseless,  worthless  lot  of  rubbish  I  never  saw.  The  best 
of  these  discussions  may  be  likened  to  a  thin  sample  of  patchery 
cobbled  up  and  strung  together,  re;idy  to  fall  to  pieces  at  first 
tonch.  Their  alleged  facts  are  either  manifest  falsehowls,  or  are 
wholly  unsnpiwrted,  and  their  vaporing  teems  with  inixwr- 
tinence,  ignorance,  or  andraped  absurdity.  The  only  good 
thing  to  be  found  is  an  occassional  quotation  from  Sliakospeare, 
when  they  feed  from  his  platter.  Occaaionally  they  publish  a 
whole  paragrapli,  a  long  roll  of  mighty  lines,  and  then  compare 
it  to  thin,  feeble  imitations  by  authors  who  could  no  more  ap- 
proa<'h  ShakeHi)eare'H  heights  and  deptJus  of  miudy  and  womanly 
emotion  than  could  an  ass  soar  to  the  flights  of  Pegasus. 

We  need  only  to  contrast  the  grace,  freshness,  and  lyric  charm 
of  the  words  of  the  immortal  poet,  that  come  down  to  us  over  the 
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tide  of  time,  with  the  feeble,  crude,  inartistic,  intaugible  pre- 
tension to  which  it  is  coniparodj  to  consign  their  assninptions  to 
the  t>ott4miU^6R  pit  of  oltlivion. 

Nu  liuaiaa  lining  of  the  slightest  authority  in  such  things  has 
ever  taken  up  the  question  seriously  or  referred  to  it  otherwise 
thiiii  iis  a  sort  of  hook  to  hang  the  actual  upon  more  conspicu- 
ously. The  falsehood  that  the  intelligent  public  are  willing  to 
have  their  idea^i  disturl>ed^  or  to  hear  iuiythiug  that  may  be 
true,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  the  rest,  and  indicates  quite 
accurately  the  scale  of  mind  from  which  it  procee<i8.  Intelli- 
gent people  do  not  like  falsehoods  and  gabbling  ignonuice  con- 
cerning well  known  facts.  That  is  what  they  do  not  like  about 
Donnelly  and  bis  followers.  Not  one  valid  reason  has  ever  been 
suggested  for  thinking  that  Shakesi>eare  did  not  write  the  plays 
popularly  asc'ril>cd  to  him  or  that  anyone  else  did  write  them. 
A  thousand  points,  which  may  agree  with  such  suppositions 
when  once  entertained,  weigh  nothing  at  all. 

Darwin  observes,  with  great  wisdom,  that  falsehoods  of  fact 
are  more  harmful  thau  falsehoods  of  judgment.  The  latter  we 
all  can  eomliat  upon  e<iual  terms:  but  the  bold  statement  of  fact 
is  apt  to  pans  unexamined.  TLe  opinimis  of  all  the  misguided 
zealots  in  this  i^ase  have  imposed  on  scarcely  suiylHxly  but  them- 
selves. The  only  harm  of  any  effect  has  been  perpetual  false- 
hood as  to  fact,  generally  included  under  one  head,  the  obscurity 
and  insignificance  of  the  man  and  his  ancestry,  and  consequent 
uolike1ih^>od  of  his  antborsbip. 

Shakespeare  is  just  as  ol)Scure  as  Napoleon,  Luther,  or  Aris- 
totle, and  there  is  as  much  sen.se  iu  talking  of  ob«t;urity  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  (►thei'S.  Any  cultivated  person  ought  now  to 
be  asliamed  of  spreading  such  mendacity;  though,  indeed, 
lilcniry  people  are  partly  responsible  for  it>  through  inveterate 
love  of  paradox — thus  Oarlyle  allows  himself  to  style  Shake- 
speare a»' peasant,*'  by  which  he  me^inSj  if  he  means  anything, 
that  the  poet  was  not  born  in  London. 

It  seiMUR  we  arc  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  for  this  kind  of 
loiise  literary  paradox  in  the  scab  and  mange  of  such  vulgar 
s|)eculatious  as  we  have  now  before  us.     But  it  may  do  good  iu 
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giving  ail  oppoitunity  Tor  briogiug  ont  the  peculiarly  perfect 
historical  chanu'ter  of  William  ShakeHpe^ire. 

Hy  all  we  know  alM>iit  him^  he  was,  of  all  men  who  have  ever 
lived  in  the  work),  the  cue  to  write  thoad  plays.  Ko  doubt  we 
would  like  to  know  more  of  him  ontwardly  than  we  do — this  is 
true  of  Plato,  aud  the  supremely  great  everywhere  who  are  con- 
secrated to  the  highest  work  of  spiritual  rather  than  external 
nature.  The  very  brightness  of  the  light  coming  from  them 
surrounds  their  external  biography  with  a  hiize,  or  da/zlea  the 
eye  with  its  brilliancy.  But  we  know  more  of  Shakespeare  than 
we  do  of  many  others  who  were  related  with  him,  whether  as 
peers  or  contemporaries.  He  stands  amidst  tlie  astonishing 
group  of  eminent  gifted  dramatisti^,  living  in  that  golden  age  of 
literature  ;  we  know  more  of  him  than  of  any  one  among  all 
these,  unless  it  l)e  Ben  Jonson.  Many  of  them  we  cannot  date 
as  to  birth  or  death.  Of  how  many  private  ]>erson8  then  living, 
do  we  know  the  ancestry  on  l>oth  sides  for  centuries,  a«  we  do  of 
the  Shakespeares  and  the  Aniens  t  He  lielongs  to  the  upper 
middle  chLSs  ;  was  at  the  right  center  of  the  inte  Knglish  aristoc- 
ra*iy  ;  for  the  best  people  of  England  were  the  upper  middle 
clasH  Uien  as  now  ;  he  was  a  *' gentleman ''  in  the  old  specific 
sense,  as  his  mother  and  wife  were  ladies ;  his  father  had  held 
nearly  every  oftice  known  to  Stratford,  up  to  that  of  **  high 
bailiff'*  or  mayor.  No  one  tliinks  Milt/On  ti>o  humbly  classed 
for  bis  learned  work  ;  Shakespeare  was  higher  classed  in  family 
than  Milton.  He  had  almost  every  oppoHnnity  a  man  could 
have,  for  his  proper  makiug. 

It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  theatrical  companies  visiting 
Stratford,  to  give  a  complimentary  entertainment  to  the  mayor, 
his  father.  He  thus  had  an  early  opportunity  for  mingling  with 
dramatists  and  ai^tors,  aud  liecoming  conversant  with  the  best 
plays  of  the  time. 

Certainly  we  know  less  of  him  than  wo  do  of  Goethe,  or  the 
great  authors  of  modern  times.  There  were  then  no  closely  de- 
fined literary  guilds,  no  magazines,  book  reviewers,  or  news- 
papers. 

Shakespeare  sometimes  worked  in  concert  with  others.     He 
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revam|>ed  old  work,  by  nil  stilus  from  a  t-ouob  tu  a  trausfigu  ra- 
tion ;  finally  a  number  of  counterfeit  plays  were  printed  under 
his  name,  diiriu;;  his  lifetime,  to  gain  sale  by  his  great  popu- 
larity and  fame  which  began  while  be  was  a  young  man,  and 
have  never  ended.  In  a  book,  written  when  Shakespeare  was 
little  over  thirty,  he  is  ranked  with  the  great  ancient  chiasics. 
No  one  in  lyoudon  was  l>elter  known  or  more  popular;  we  find 
more  than  fifty  notices  of  him  written  during  his  lifetime,  in 
the  main  speaking  of  him  as  the  anthor  he  was;  and  literary 
notices  in  that  day  were  rare. 

l*iJgi'image3  to  his  grave  are  recorded,  from  very  shortly  after 
his  death  down  to  the  present  time.  Sir  William  Davenant, 
poet  laureate  of  England^  endeavored,  even  in  the  stern  Puritanic 
dayH  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  piiss  hiniHolf  off  for  the  natural 
son  of  Shak«8i>eare,  in  order  U^  gain  fame.  The  old  goasip, 
Aubrey,  who  is  responsible  for  the  story,  admitted  that  he 
"never  attempted  to  raise  a  scaudul  against  William  Shakes- 
peare duriug  his  lifetime,  since  uo  one  would  have  given 
it  credit }  that  Shakespeare  was  too  much  esteemed  and  loved, 
being  sought  by  the  nobility  and  the  literary  circles,  and  petted 
by  the  court '' — in  spite  of  his  lil>erali8ni  and  independence. 

Shakespeare  was  noted,  during  his  life,  for  his  courtesy, 
gentlemanly  mannei's,  unexceptionable  character,  industry,  aud 
wealth.  His  plays,  in  that  ;ige  of  coarse  ribaldry,  were  remark- 
able for  their  high  tone  and  purity. 

"  Aim  at  large  souls,  and  you  are  sure  not  to  miss,"  is  the 
apostro]>he  (;o  Envy  in  Sophocles,  who,  of  all  the  world  is  most 
like  to  Shakespeare  in  his  glory  of  divine  sincerity  and  oom- 
pletcncss. 

The  weak  (M)ntinnally  endeavor  to  niiso  themselves  by  pulling 
down  the  strong,  and  sinew  Slmkespeare^s  mind  is  the  ablest  iK'e 
have  record  of,  an  unuHual  amount  of  calumny  has  been  poured 
around  him.  He  hus  l>een  called  '*the  sou  of  a  pau|>er,'^  *'a 
pot-house  broiler,  vilely  born  aud  reared*';  *'a  butcher's  ap- 
prentice, living  a  low  life  amid  lot»se  companions,  and  dying  in 
ot>scurity'*  ;  while  thi>  facts  are  that  he  was  the  son  of  John 
Shukespeai'e,  Ksquire,  or  *' Gentleman,''  as  be  is  called  in  the 
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records.  His  motlier,  Marj'  Arden,  was  a  lady  of  '*high  wor- 
ship ^^  :  hor  father  a  sifaire,  and  her  aneeBtors  genUe  famed  in 
arms  and  affairs  of  stUe.  John  Shakespeare  was  Mayor  of 
Stratford,  and  a  large  landholder ;  he  was  granted  a  coat;  of 
arms  by  the  king  iu  consideration  of  hia  father,  who  was  a 
soldier  as  well  as  courtier,  and  **did  great  work  on  BosworMi 
field  '*  ;  luid  in  further  consideration  of  his  l«iag  the  chief 
officer  of  Stratford  and  owning  *'niach  land  and  teneuieate.'* 

Shakespeare  was  well  educated.  He  is  recorded  to  have  bad 
five  years'  schooling  and  to  have  been  versed  in  reading  and 
writing  before  he  entered  school.  How  many  of  our  eminent 
men  have  had  better  advantages  T  lie  taught  school  for  a  while, 
and  may  po«sihly  have  looked  after  the  wool  store,  slaughter 
honse,  or  other  enterprises  belonging  to  his  father.  His  conduct 
was,  for  that  age,  unexceptionable.  When  he  went  to  London 
he  kept  good  company,  and  during  hia  lifetime,  thei*e  waft  not 
an  authenticated  scandal  connected  with  his  name.  He  was  a 
temperate  man,  aUhough  convivial  at  timea^  as  was  too  much 
the  custom  then  and  now. 

A  good  deal  is  made  out  of  the  deer  stealing  episode,  as  the 
only  thing  ever  approaching  a  st»andal  proved  against.  ShakoB- 
peare ;  but  this  was  evidently  merely  an  escapmle  of  a  lot  of 

ill-born  youngsters,  and  is  certainly  no  worse  tlian  many  of 

le  college  pranks  of  onr  Ixiys.  Shake^i>eare's  lampoons  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  made  Sir  Thonias  Lucy 
bitterly  rue  his  crustiness.  Although  the  desoeudantfi  of  the 
Lucy  family  still  live  in  Warwickshire,  they  are  chiefly  known 
because  Shakespeare  stole  a  deer  from  their  foi^est  three  centu- 
ries ago. 

We  are  told  that  Shakespeare,  when  a  boy,  held  horaes  for 
genUeinen  who  att4:^nded  the  theater.  Thei-e  were  few  wheeled 
vehicles  then  ;  everyone  came  on  horseback,  and  the  young 
poet  organized  a  band  of  youngsters  who  were  known  as  **the 
Shakespeare  boys,"  who,  for  a  consideration,  held  horses  for  the 
men  and  women  who  came  to  witness  the  play.  This  wsts  prob- 
ably the  lii^^rinning  of  his  fortune  j  he  afterwards  l>cc44me  a  rich 
man.     His  hoase,  New  Place,  was  the  finest  in  Stratford.     He 
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id  many  lands^  teuemente,  and  tithes,''  and  was  uext  to 
largest  owner  in  Blackfriar's,  and  proprietor  of  the  01ol>e 
tJieater. 

A  contemporary  dcscril>cs  Shakespeare  as  "gentle,  honest, 
frank,  generous,  coiirbcouK,  Ijoiiorable,  mid  hanilsome,  of  ready 
wit>,  not  likely  t^  ineur  obligationa,  and  never  a  debtor/'  His 
eonipartions  were  the  iKist  people  in  all  Kn^^lani],  the  Earls  (>f 
Southaiitpton,  Pembroke,  Uutlund,  and  Moittgomery  were  his 
friends.  Jouson  and  Marlowe  "lovml  and  honored  him  this  side 
of  idolatry,''  to  <iUote  Jonson's  recorded  words. 

We  are  told  that.  Shakespeare  must  not  be  judged  by  his 
works,  but  Jouson  said  that  any  one  knowing  Shakespeare  would 
know  his  works.  In  speaking  of  Shakespeare's  writings,  he 
said  :  ''Look  how  the  father's  face  is  reprotlueed  in  his  issue." 
Qneeu  Elimbeth  sometimes  sent  for  Shakespeare.  It  was  at  her 
re<iuest,  it  is  said,  that  he  changed  the  name  "Sir  John  Old- 
eastle"  to  "Sir  John  FaLstaff."  Bat  he  hated  toadyism  and 
pedantry,  and  when  Elizabeth  jint  his  friend  I'jssex  to  death  and 
imprisoned  Soutliamptou,  he  avoided  the  I'^onrt  and  would  only 
visit  the  Qneeu  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

As  we  grow  older,  great  things  l)econie  greater  but  as  a  part,  of 
that  very  growth,  the  littleiiass  of  the  little  grows  more  pitiable. 
The  snpiMisitJons  that  the  greatest  ought  to  be  in  some  striking 
pose  before  the  pnblic  world  ;  that  stealth  and  intricate  con- 
trivances arc  their  element  i-ather  than  directness,  that  they 
wust  grimace  and  duck  in  starting- holes  or  ciphers  rather  fiian 
hide  in  their  own  serene  traceless  depth,  are  perfect  types  of 
human  amullness.  The  "research"  in  such  cjises  is  marvelous. 
Yon  want  the  topography  of  some  region  j  au  investigator  is 
produced  who  is  alleged  to  sarp:tss  all  others.  It  proves  to  be  a 
mole  ;  who  has  indeed,  out-burrowed  every  one,  bnt  is  not,  on 
that  ac<'oiint,  an  authority  on  topography,  since  he  never  goes 
five  inches  below  the  surface. 

It  is  i>erfectly  conclusive  that  theiHj  is  no  possibility  that 
Bacon  wrote  Shakespcai*e*s  plt^y^  f<*r  tlic  reason  that  it  w:i8  no 
more  in  him  than  in  yon  or  me.  The  neai-est  api>roach  he  ever 
made  to  a  play  was  a  dialogue  in  which  he  produced  something 
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fairly  witty  and  wise,  as  far  \^&  it  went,  but  he  conlil  never  finish 
it,  the  form  sceiniug  wholly  unnatiiral  to  him.  Bacon  was 
aiubitiouH,  and  loved  fame.  I8  it  likely  that  any  ouo  capable  of 
writing  Hamlet,  Maol>eth,  Othello,  The  Tempest,  As  Yon  Like. 
It,  and  f'ymbeline  should  not  l)e  able  to  appreciate  the  worth  of 
8iich  work  well  enough  to  km»w  that  it  would  bring  him  ever- 
histiug  honor?  That  Shake8peare  did  know  the  value  of  hia 
own  work  in  Hhown  by  the  folh»wing  quotation  :  "Not  miuble, 
nor  monumeutfl  of  priiiws  shall  outlive  my  rhymes."  1  appeal 
to  you,  if  you  had  invented  a  moiLse  trap  uud  the  steam  engine, 
which  would  you  have  iuBcribed  on  your  monument  Y 

Nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  argument  hafi  ever  l>een  ofTereil 
in  behalf  of  r>ac<in  any  more  tiian  Jonsoo,  or  a  dozen  others. 
So  much  has  been  said  about  the  matter  that  it  implies  that  there 
might  l>e  some-iloubt  where  there  is  none. 

The  fiifst  suggestion  that  1  recollect  of  doubt  as  to  Shakes- 
l»eare's  authoi'ship  of  the  plays  began  with  an  article  in  Pnt 
tiam'H  Monihhj  of  January,  1S56,  written  by  Delia  Bacon,* 
which  T  rcmoml>er  reading  at  the  time.  Hawthorne  is  iUM'ount- 
ablc  for  the  popular  int^'rest  in  this  singular  character.  But  it 
was  expressly  and  avowedly  as  a  piece  of  morbid  psychology 
that  he  studied  her  so  U^uderly,  and  obtained  for  her,  through 
Emersou,  an  iutroductit>n  to  ('arlyle ;  who,  after  inspection 
responded  in  the  characteristic  and  exhaustive  summary  : 
"Dear  Emersou: — Your  woman  is  miid,  T.  C."  She  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  build  her  theory  upon.  There  is  every 
reason  to  know  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays  and  that 
Bacon  did  not,  and  I  shall  proceetl  to  prove  it. 

Shakespeare  was  sictor  to  Queen  Elizal>eth  and  to  King  James^ 
repeating  his  plays  to  them.  There  were  one  luiudrcd  and  eighty- 
tive  references  to  him  during  the  century  in  which  he  lived  j 
more  notices  than  we  are  likely  to  find  of  any  author  in  this 


•  Pnif.  W.  J.  Rolfe  reminds  ino  thftt  IX;lla  Uiu'<hi  vvrk  uiillciix^fod  lu  IMS  by  Jowph 
V.  Kurtt.  und  In  18-52  hy  i\n  (irtlck-  in  Chttvthrr'*  Jouruut  (AtiRUfit  7(b).  Also  A'oitJt  nml 
i^uerU'*,  Novcmlwr-'V,  IK'*"!,  iiiifl  Aumisl  lf»,  IK'il. 

Praf.  RiilfeartdK:  "For  a  full  »<<rutinl  nf  (ho  l(atM>n-H|iakci<pc<arv  conln>vcn*y  h«6 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wyiiinn'i*  HlbllOKmitliy  "f  t*"*t  »ulij«-'l.  publlHliod  by  I'eter  S,  'rbutiiiwon, 
Ctnfllnimti.    A  oodcIm  AooonnL  of  nuMl uf  Lbe  Iraolu,  ptun pblcis,  etc,  li»  given  by  Uim." 
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coutiiry,  if  we  omit  magaziaeS;  newspapers,  aud  book  reviews 
which  did  not  then  exist.  A  inonnmeut  was  erected  in  Stratford 
Church  U)  Shakespeare,  sliortly  after  his  death,  but  bin  thirty- 
seven  wonderful  plays  are  his  chief  mouuuient;  wouderful 
for  the  acccptaueo  they  met  with  during  his  lifetime.  A  con- 
temporary says  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were  more  read  aud 
better  priuted  than  the  Bible.  Feltham  speaks  of  liiin  as  the 
chief  gem  in  the  crown  of  the  stage,  and  of  Stratford  as  being 
noted  for  being  the  birthplace  of  ShakeHi>eare.  On  a  copy  of 
Shakes[>ear6*s  plays  printtHl  during  his  life,  are  noUdions^  **  cor- 
rected'' or  **augmeut'ed  "  **by  William  Shakespeare.'' 

The  iirat  folio  of  his  works,  published  by  his  literary  executors 
and  {riends,  was  dedicated  to  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  iu  the 
following  words ;  **  Herein  is  described  to  your  highuosses  tJie 
work  of  the  happiest  imitator  of  nature.  He  uttered  his 
thonghtis  so  easily  tbat  there  was  scaix^e  even  a  blot  or  correction 
on  a  page." 

After  what  Jouson^  Milton  and  other  coutemporaries  have  said 
of  Shakespeare,  we  must  lose  all  faith  in  the  word  of  man  to 
doubt  his  identity  ;  a  poet  that  all  true  poets  recognize  as  of  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  we  are  surely  not  iu  a  position  to 
question. 

Francis  Meres,  in  his  discourse  on  poets,  published  in  1598, 
wrote:  **The  sweet  soid  of  Ovid  lives  iu  the  mellifluouH 
honeyed  tongue  of  Shakespeare.''  Aud  further  on  :  **As 
Plautus  aud  Seneca  are  acceptetl  the  best  in  comply  and  tragecly 
among  the  Latins,  so  is  our  Shakespeare  among  the  Rnglisli. 
He  is  tlic  transhUor  of  the  Muses.  If  you  wish  to  know  Virgil, 
read  Shakespeai'e.''  Remember  this  was  siH)ken  of  Shakespeai'e 
by  a  contemporary  poet,  while  he  was  still  a  young  man. 

There  are  recorded  thirty-four  requests  from  Shakes|»eai*e  for 
copyrights.  There  are  thirty-eight  records  in  the  courts  of  real 
eatate  transfers  to  or  from  him,  and  twenty  theatrical  notices. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  first  English  newspaper  was 
published  in  1622,  six  years  after  Shakosi>eare'8  death,  aud  that 
there  were  no  periodicals  or  magiizines  until  long  afterwards. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  £llsmei-e,  noted  for  his  purity  of  character, 
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was  a  friend  of  the  great  poet,  aud  both  Queen  EliziU^eth  and 
King  James  spoke  of  Shakespoai-e  lus  thoir  friend.  He  numbered, 
ufi  we  have  Been,  among  liis  frientln  many  auUiors  and  gentlemen 
of  high  degree. 

Warwickshii-e,  aroaud  Stratfoini,  ia  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  world,  at  leaAt  that  I  have  seen,  and  Shakesjieare' s  plays  iU'e 
filled  with  alluBions  to  liis  early  life  there^  its  woods,  fiowei-s, 
streams,  meadows,  and  rural  inhabitants.  His  grandfather  filled 
his  mind  with  recitals  of  Bo^worth  field,  and  stirring  incideut^ 
in  which  he  wsus  an  actor  or  eye  witness. 

•Shakespeare  loved  his  native  English.  Ho  is  authority  for 
words  used  by  us  today ;  never  used  a  foreign  word  where  he 
could  employ  English,  and  Anglicized  many  Latin  words. 
Bacon  was  known  for  his  contempt  of  English  ;  saying  that  he 
''did  not  l>elieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  Engliwh  language,^' 
and  therefore  hired  Jonson  to  ti*auslate  hi.s  works  into  liatin. 

Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  the  people,  interested  in  their 
liberty  and  happiness ;  Biicon  was  an  aristm^at.  He  claimed 
advance  on  the  ancients  in  the  pnicticAl,  and  therefore  humani- 
tarian chartu!ter  of  his  philoKO]>hy.  lint  he  a<ldrossed  only  the 
few.  Tou  can  never  imagine  humanity  getting  anywhere  near 
Bacon.  Yet  Ba(*on  was  a  great  man  of  his  kind, — when  liis  wit 
did  not  run  away  with  him,  and  no  one  can  part  with  iiim  in  a 
bad  humor.  His  peculiar  faculty  of  imposing  ou  all  manner  of 
lialf  students,  in  various  ways  and  ages,  is  not  altogether  his 
own.  fault,  but  arises  from  the  al>ounding  suggestiveness  and 
general  brightness  of  miudj  what  he  says  only  wants  due  sink- 
ing- To  use  one  of  his  own  specious  figures  ;  ''The  stxeam  of 
time  lets  fall  weighty  things  to  the  bottom,  and  civrrios  the  froth 
and  rubbish  to  future  ages.'*  This  would  indeed  be  applicable, 
if  such  a  controversy  should  be  lasting. 

Shakespeare's  plays  teemed  with  incidents  of  his  life  at  Strat- 
ford. Tn  '*The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  for  instiuiee,  Sly,  Napa, 
Turf,  Pimperncll,  etc,  are  Warwickshire  names  ;  and  several 
locidities  in  that  region,  Wincot,  Bart-on,  etc,  are  mentioned  by 
the  poet.  Sly  was  a  servant  of  William  (^^nd^es,  from  whom 
8!iakes^)e4ire  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land.     Now,  while 
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it  i8  quite  natural  tJiat  BhakoHpeare  should  know  his  neighborp, 
aiid  equally  natunU  that  he  should  l>o  ao^juaiat'ed  with  the  promi- 
nent persons  and  places  around  Ix)ndou,  it  is  wholly  unlikely 
that  the  lordly  Bacon  sbonld  have  known  the.se  rustics  in  War- 
wickshire, or  that  he  woiUd  have  stopped  for  thiys  at  ale  bouses 
to  study  their  chai*acter  and  hahite.  Would  Shakespeare,  who 
refiLsed  to  write  a  eulogy  on  Queen  Elizabeth  l)ecau8e  she  mur- 
dered his  friend  Essex,  have  served  the  purjMDse  of  Bivcon,  who 
betrayed  and  prosecuted  the  Earl  t 

Donnelly  deserves  special  mention  ouly  a^  the  prince  of 
Baconian  huiubugs.  His  cipher  has  l)een  uf«>d  l»y  his  own 
method  to  prove  that  Poo  WTote  the  "  Psiilni  of  Life,' ^  by  a 
writer  who  offers  to  prove  similarly  that  George  the  Third  wrote 
our  Declanition  of  Independence,  and  Bob  Ingci-soll  the  liOi-d^s 
Prayer.  How  nuich  is  such  a  contrivance  worth  t  We  may 
diBUiiss  it  without  another  wonl. 

That  no  one  living  during  the  time  of  Shakespeare  ever 
doubted  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  plays,  you  may  judge 
from  the  estimate  phiced  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries.  Ben 
Jonsou  spoke  of  him  on  '^  The  sweet  swan  of  Avon ;  nob  of  an 
age  but  for  all  time.'' 

Soul  of  (lift  ago  ! 

Tliv  appUiUiife,  dvllKht,  tiud  woiidt>r  of  mir  Hla^o  ! 

My  Sliakesi>wire,  rise  !    I  will  not  U»dgo  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Hpeuser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  further  to  make  thee  a  room  ; 

Thou  art  a  monument,  without  a  tomb, 

And  jirt  still  living,  while  thy  lj4»ok  doth  live 

And  we  have  wits  lo  reatl  and  praiHe  Ui  give. 
IVOltou  was  contemporary  with  Shakespeiire  for  seven  years, 
and  his  tirst  printed  verses  cxjutain  the  following  lines : 

What  needs  my  Sliakenpeare  for  hi«  honored  bones, 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  [tiled  stonen? 

Or  tliat  his  hallowml  rellcA  should  l>c  hid 

Under  the  fltar-y-pointing  pyramid? 

I>€?ar  Bon  of  memory,  ^rent  lieir  of  fame, 

Wliat  need'Ht  ihou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 

Thou,  in  om*  wonder  and  astonwhnient, 

Hawt  built  thyself  a  livolouff  monunienl. 

And  HO  wpulelireil  in  Kuch  pomp  dast  Me, 

That  kiuKS  for  auch  a  toiub  would  wish  lu  dit\ 
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In  another  poem,  Milton  apoalcB  of  ^'Sireetest  Shakespeare, 
fancy's  child." 

Leonard  Diggs,  another  OQnteniporary  poet,  wrote : 

HIiake8pcare'a  magic  could  not  copied  be  ; 
Within  timt  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 

And  again  speaking  of  the  *' never-dying  Shakespeare,"  he 
exclaims : 

Poe.i8  are  horn,  not  made. 

Pattern  of  ull  wit,  art  wftliout  art,  unpHralleled  as  yet. 

All  MihL  lie  (loth  write  \th  pure  liis  own, 

!*lut,  Iiingungt>,  exqiilsiitf. 

Like  tild  coined  golil  liis  lines  in  every  page, 

81iall  jMiSH  tru<;  current  to  suci-owling  agp. 

Hut  wliy  do  I,  dead  Sliukexpearv'H  praise  recite? 

Hiirne  Hec4md  ShakoHpe/ire  rnuat  of  8liakeHp(iare  write. 

Davies  ctiUcd  Shakej^pcarc  the  *'  Rnglish  Terence."  Cowper 
Bpcakfl  of  him  as  one  of  thn  most  pregnant  wit«  of  Uie  time. 

Dryden,  who  eanie  Init  a  few  years  aft<^r  Shakespeare,  said 
that  he  ''tried  to  imitate  the  divine  Sbak^peare,  who,  of  all 
moderns,  ha<l  tlie  largent  and  moHt  comprehensive  soul  ;  that  he 
had  written  better  tlum  any  poet  in  any  age."  Another  contem- 
porary writes,  speaking  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 

His  worlcs  shall  find  their  due,  a  deathless  date, 
Scorning  tlio  teeth  of  time  or  force  of  fate. 

Among  tlie  authors  living  in  Uie  time  of  Shakesi^eare,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  who  referred  \o  him,  are  Wari*eii,  Browne, 
Uai-vey,  Bousou,  Si>en.ser,  auliior  of  the  Faery  t^ueen,  Hanill, 
Samuel  Pepys,  who  refera  to  3hakesi>care  twenty-one  times  in 
his  diary,  Pliillips,  who  speaks  of  him  as  first  of  dramatic 
writers,  Scrope,  Bhadwell,  Rymer,  Xlarringmaa,  Marrot,  Sir 
William  Temple,  Kayuesford,  Mulgrave,  Crown,  Tate,  Davies, 
Webster,  Holland,  Freeman,  and  Francis  Meres.  They  speak 
either  of  their  high  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  author, 
or  of  his  plays.  Nineteen  spurions  plays  were  published,  with 
liis  name  forged,  to  give  them  character.  Hnmbuga  are  not 
often  C4>unterfeited.  And  Shakespeare' s  hand  is  seen  in  many 
of  the  plays  of  eJ3n temporary  writers. 

But  1    might   gi>   on    indetinitely,    quoting   panegj'rics   upon 
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Shakespeare,  from  the  groat  writers  of  that  goldeu  age.     I  have 

hat  given  a  few  si>eci  mens  of  what  was  thought  of  him  by  the 

men  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  thousauds  who  have  home  testimony  to  Bhakes- 

peare^s  exalted  and  exceptional  genius,  since  his  deatJi,  I  qnote 

from  CHiurchill  : 

Nature  lisU-ning  strwxl,  while  Shakt'*<iK»ftr<?  played, 

And  wondeifd  at  the  work  lu-iMelf  had  made. 

A  IrwHe  hf  gave  t-o  his  iinL»ounded  t^tul, 

And  taught  new  land»  lo  ri^tc,  new  tH*iiH  to  roll. 

Called  into  being,  scenes  unknown  before. 

And  pasRing  nature's  Imunds,  was  something  more. 

Schlegel,  the  great  German  phiWwopher,  wrote  :  '^  In  strength  of 
intellect  he  was  a  demigmi  ;  in  profundity  of  view,  a  prophet ; 
in  all-seeing  wisdom,  a  guardian  spirit^*' 

Dr.  Johnson  said :  "The  stream  of  time,  which  is  con- 
stantly washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes 
without  injury,  by  the  a<lamant  of  Shak&spcare."  And  Oray, 
"  To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil  her  awful  face.'* 

I  would  twld  Unit  lie  wrote  as  the  winil  blows,  lus  the  brook 
mna,  as  the  bird  sings,  or  the  child  plays. 

Shakespeare  must  have  known  I^tin.  His  Comedy  of  Krrors 
is  founded  on  an  old  play  of  IMautus,  which  had  not  tlien  been 
translated.  And  it  is  thouglit  that  his  Uoman  plays  sliow  a 
clofler  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Uie  people 
than  he  could  have  obtained  from  the  very  limited  amount  of 
tniaslatious  tlieu  in  existence.  Contemporary  writers  Siiy  that 
he  knew  even  more  of  French  and  It;ilian  than  he  did  of  Latin. 
Miurh  account  is  made  of  Jonson's  tarnit^  in  poetical  |>ai^ox, 
iMjfore  their  personal  friendship  began,  tliat  "Shakespeare  knew 
small  FiHtin  and  less  (}reek.''  But  Latin  scholars  say  that 
Bliakespeare's  usagi*  of  the  Tjatin  element  in  our  language  is 
more  striking  in  its  nicety  of  Tjatinism  than  that  of  Milton  him- 
self and  that  his  coloring  of  the  Roman  plays  was  nuirvelously 
perfect. 

He  left  a  number  of  manitscriptH  l>ehiud,  but  they  were  prol>- 
ably  destroye<l  by  fire  at  Stratford  and  in  tlie  tluMiti^r  whcit^  tlicy 
were    stoi'ed.      We    have    left    only   piirt    of   tlie    pivi'ace   to 
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Lucreee  and  Venus  imil  Adouis.  The  doom  of  Are  on  the 
outward  reitiuiuH  of  Shakt*Hpeare  is,  indeed,  n  <^urious  one,  not 
only  in  regard  t<o  building  iniinediutely  asLSociated  with  him, 
bnt  more  besides  in  which  records  of  him  might,  have  been  found, 
Tudeedf  there  is  scarcely  a  room  or  building  in  Kngland,  con- 
nected with  Shakesiwaro,  t.lmt  has  not  perished.  But  his 
memory  is  as  fro.sh  and  green  with  us  to-day  as  ever,  and  kis 
name  will  lire  while  language  lasts.  He  was  a  piece  of  the 
universe  m;wlt>  alive,  sent  to  the  world  to  liecoine  a  growing  and 
exhaustless  force.  He  drank  at  all  the  fountains}  from  tlie  book 
of  nature,  and  the  best  that  man  haA  given.  His  eloqnenoe 
sprang  from  events  and  groat  actions.  ITis  manhood  was  cen- 
tered in  power,  not  pi^otension.  In  volume,  depth,  and  compass, 
8hakospeai"e  has  been  compared  to  the  .sea.  Man  may  navigjite 
the  sea;  sonnd,  mej*anre,  and  weigh  it,  but  the  mysteries  of 
Shakespeare,  no  man  can  .sound  or  gange.  The  spirit  of  tliat 
deep  cannot  l)e  uncov^cred  unless  by  divine  apocalypse. 

HjmI  Shako.Mpeare  lived  in  clansic  days,  we  would  lie  (old  that 
lie  obtdiincd  from  the  gods  the  power  to  grapple  with  the  mighty 
passions,  to  malvc  us  ac(inain(ed  with  our  greatne*»  and  mean- 
ness, and  to  Bpiritnali/.o  into  a  mortal  god,  that  poor  hut  rich, 
august  bnt  abject,  great,  wonderful,  crowning  niai'vel  and  glory, 
but  scandal  of  Ood*s  creation,  so  limited  in  nature,  infinite  iu 
<le«ire8  ;  so  full  of  unisons  and  disconJs,  as  this  complicated 
angel  and  devil  chilled  man. 

Shakespeare  was  the  supreme  genius  of  all  time,  laying  hare 
the  mysteries  of  character  and  iU  inGnite  varieties ;  harmonizing 
its  discords  ;  dropping  his  plummet.,  as  it  were,  more  deeplj^ 
than  ever  l>efore  into  the  sea  of  the  spirit  of  man,  and  fathom- 
ing the  heretofore  nnfat.homal>le  depths  of  spiritual  nature. 

Patriotism  inns  like  a  thrca^l  of  living  fire  through  all  his 
works.  His  instincts  were  right«oiLS.  We  shall  always  find  his 
hero  a  true  hero ;  his  soldier,  brave ;  his  priest,  good ;  his 
woman,  wife,  mother,  and  maid  alike  genuine,  lie  has  been 
called  Uie  ^-Kschylas  of  modern  drama.  In  tragic  omnipotence, 
the  Agamemnon  of  ^lischylus  only  C4in  weigh  against  Ki]»g  Jjeitr, 
aB  in  intellectual  abyss  the  Prometheus  can  against  Hamlet. 
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U|twar(l  uud  downward,  inward  and  ontward,  hm  genius 
prol>es  Uic  depths  of  hiiniau  paMsinns;  ita  springs  and  sorrowB. 
He  lifts  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  humanity.  We  find  all  the 
vai'ieties  of  love  poitcayed  in  Antony,  Ilomeo,  (Meopatj-a, 
Juliet,  and  Imogen.  In  that  deepest,  most  pathetic,  and  tragic 
play  ever  written,  Othello  stands  fortJi  as  the  noblest  type  of 
man,  Dcsdeniona,  the  loveliest  woman,  and  lago  the  vilest 
.<tcanip. 

The  s«i>eriority  of  8hakeapeai*e*s  writings  to  those  of  any 
other  modern  dramatist  can  readily  l>e  appreciated  by  any  one 
who  has  the  capacity  to  be  moved  by  cont4ict  with  great  things, 
just  as  pa.ssiige-s  from  our  Bible  might  l»e  picked  from  among  the 
aacreil  iMxiks  of  Confucius,  Zoroawter,  and  BnddhsL,  I»ecau3e  of 
their  infinitely  higher  tone. 

We  can  picture  him  l)efoi*c  us,  writing,  with  grave  lips  and 
laughing  eyes,  \mk  eiisily  iind  naturally  iuk  the  waters  run,  or  the 
winds  blow,  with  au  imagination  as  high  as  Heaven,  breathing 
such  iiumic!  sweet,  fresh,  pure,  rich,  deep,  clean  and  heavenly 
SIS  we  have  in  the  Temiiest,  Cyndttdioe,  Komeo  and  Juliet,  and 
Mid-Summer's  Night's  Di-eani. 

But  I  will  close  with  his  own  words,  since,  as  a  great  contem- 
porary remarked,  "A  descriiHiou  of  Hhakespeai'e  could  only 
proi>erly  be  given  by  a  Shakespeare." 

Hit!  life  waa  gentle,  and  the  elemeutn 

Btf  niixeil  hi  h!ni,  that  nnture  might  Hinnd  up 

An*l  saj'  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  u  nmu  !  " 

Hg  wa«  a  man,  take  hfm  for  all  la  all, 
We  ahiill  ntit  tt>uk  upon  his  like  aguiii." 

A  c<»niiruiati<>u  and  a  form  inrleotl, 
Where  evtry  g(»d  di»l  seem  to  *«*t  hi«  aeol^ 
And  give  llie  world  fissurancc  of  n  man. 

**  What  a  piece  of  work  !  How  noble  in  rcivston  !  How  in- 
linite  in  faculties  !  hi  form  and  moving  how  expi'css  and  ad- 
mirable !  In  action,  how  like  an  angel  I  In  apprehension,  how 
like  a  god  !  " 

A.  B.  Faequhail 


IS  rkOHIBITlON  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFl'IC  PRAQl- 

CABL1-? 


BY  O.   B.    WLKbLOW,  OV  I'UUJIIBITION  STATE  CENTRAL  CX^MMIITKE  OF 

KENTUCKY. 

THE  article  appearing  in  the  December  (1802)  number  of 
this  magiizine  upon  the  above  subject  by  M.  Fillmore 
Brown,  is  both  interesting  and  entertaining;  furthermore,  it  is 
perhai>B  as  good  ud  argument  against  the  Pmhibitiou  party  au 
any  that  c;va  be  made.  But,  aa  is  fre«iuently  said,  '*  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  que,stion/'  aud  I  desire  to  lay  the  other  side 
before  yon.  la  order  bo  do  tliiK  briefly  and  iutoUigcutly,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  of  bis  main  arguments  and 
answering  eaeh  separatoly.     He  says  (pa^  570)  : 

When  tt  river  eupUiiii  proposos  U>  flout  his  BU'unuT  down  iiii  unknown 
river  he  doea  not  ecfltatically  dnncv  aliout  nnd  «ay,  **I  will  flout  her 
whether  there  is  wat<?r  or  not;  (Jod  will  fliiat  Ikt,  Hhc  will  float  in 
some  way."  He  knows  very  well  tliat  he  catiunl  float  his  craft  unless* 
there  18  snftlcicnt  depth  and  width  of  wator  ;  bo  the  first  iiiijulry  ho 
uiukt^  Ih  aa  to  the  amount  of  water,  the  etn*rent,  and  the  draft  of  his 
vcMsel. 

I  can  most  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  on  that  proposi- 
tion. Nothing  is  truer.  lie  make-s  his  mistake  in  assuming 
that  the  Prohibitionists  have  uot  made  tliese  inquiries.  They 
have  muxle  explorations  and  have  found  that  the  question  hiiM 
sufBcient  depth  aud  width  ;  that  the  politicid  stream  ujion 
which  they  now  ride  is  tlie  proper  route — the  water  of  gre:it 
depth  f  that  the  moral  tide  will  assist  in  l>caring  them  on  ;  and 
that  the  great  draft  nuide  by  the  litjuor  trafhc  upon  the  tinaDceR 
of  the  country  will  help  to  carry  them  safely  tlirougli. 

A  thing  which  is  morally,  politically,  aud  financially  right  is 
almost  certain  to  succeed  in  the  end. 

That  tlie  Prohibition  principle  is  morally  right,  there  can  bo 
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uo  doubt.  That  the  policy  is  |ioliticiUJy  right,  1  reserve  to  show 
in  another  part  of  thin  article.  I  proceed  uow  to  Hhow  that  it  is 
liuancially  sound. 

Mr,  Brown  states  (page  571)  that  there  ifi  annnally  spent  for 
litjuor  in  this  country  J|»900,000,000.  This  was  a  true  statement 
three  or  four  years  ago.  But  thin  amoant  is  increasing  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  almost  $100,000,000  per  annum.  In  1801  it 
had  increased  to  Jjl,200,000,000,  Pardon  me  for  putting  in  here 
some  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June,  1891,  which  will  show 
you  just  how  Prohibitionists  figure  this  amount.  They  are 
hasod  chieQy  upon  the  internal  revenae  report  for  that  year  : 

Hi  thf  your  isiM  tfiero  wen'  iiiiulf  in  tliL'  United  Btatiis 
01,l')7,o<i'i  gutloii(»  of  diritiiled  HpiritH  ;  at  ten  ociitu  [ter 
drink  with  uixty  drinks  to  the  i^lou  thiu  would 
uuiouiii  to $5441,945,390 

AIho  *.»77,47!i,7(iO  galloim  of  furmt-uttxl  liquors;  nt  five 
(Hjnts  adrink,  with  LwolvtMlrInk»  to  the  gallon    .    .  5J^(4S7,866 

Total  expondituro  for  liquors  in    tlio    lTint4Hl    .Stnli's 

for  1891. $i,i:w.4:Kt,s:4« 

8|>ont  for  satuc  purpoM»  in  ltiM\) 1,040,452,773 

IncreikHVof  trade  in  the  trafllc  for  one  year    ...  $1)2,980,473 

KKVKNITKS   FIU)M  THE  TR.\FKK'. 

Totut  amount  received  by  the  United  HUitcH  from  H,    .         |in,901,mi:i 
TotAl  aiiinunr  received  from  it  by  the  various  ainXm  in 
liwnhu,  etc., 41,272,000 

Onuid  total  of  revenue  froru  il^ 1153,173,093 

Amount  apent  for  lit]uor  for  industrinl,  urtistieul,  me- 
ehunk^,  and  modiciiial  purpOHtt^, 1^114,229,665 

Total  lM>8SJni.K  (looo  derivo<l  frr»m  tho  li(|Uor  tralHc,         $^7,402,748 
Huhtraot  this  Ih&I  amount  from  the  "total  ex^KMiditure 
for  liquor,*'  as  given  attove,  and  there  is  left,    .     .    .         $'S(><>,n.'tO,494 

Thin  la^st  anmunt  is  the  amount  which  we  iwtnally  w;iste  every 
year  liy  allowing  the  liquor  traftic  to  cxiat.  Take  notice  that 
thih  is  only  the  direct  eoet  of  the  liqnor  as  it  is  retailed  over  onr 
bars.  No  aooount  has  been  taken  of  the  coet  to  proeecnte  and 
support  criminals  or  to  8ui)port  paupers  caused  by  the  traftic  or 
to  pay  the  value  of  the  100,000  lives  destroyed  by  it  each  year. 
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This  amount  would  Innld  one  million  bouses  worth  $860  each. 
One  million  houses  woald  give  comfortable  homes  to  »t  least 
three  million  people.  Mind  yon  that  this  is  not  what  the  liqnor 
tradic  has  cost  iis  since  the  foundation  of  onr  government  or  for 
one  hundred  years  or  fifty  years  or  twenty-five  years  or  ten  years 
or  even  two  years,  but  what  it  cost  ns  in  the  one  year  of  1891, 
and  that  the  traffic  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one 
hundi*ed  million  dollars  each  year.  Is  there  any  business  sense 
iu  allowing  such  to  continue! 
Compare  it  with  the  following  : 

Tlu*  tol»1  coMiTtion  of  Uritl'  ruvenue  for  ISOl  wna  .  .  $21U,522,2U5 
To!;i!  cxpenwH  of  the  Uuitetl  8tat4>8  government  for  nil 

IiuriKWfH  111  IHin  were 437,436,308 

Afjgt'ogat*'  UwM*  iif  jiropL-rty  hy  Hre  in  the  tJaited  HtatcH, 

same  ytur 131,260,400 

Grand  total, <;78S,2!S,07S 

Which  is  to  say  that  the  amount  of  money  uselessly  spent  for 
liquors  in  the  United  States  sim[>ly  to  satisfy  the  appetite  (leav- 
ing off  the  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic  and  the  good  results 
from  the  use  for  industrial,  artistical,  mechaniciU,  and  medicinal 
purposes)  would,  each  year,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  all  the  collections  made  on  accoant  of 
tariff,  and  for  all  property  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States, 
and  leave  the  nice  little  sum  of  ^77,811,525  for  "pin  money." 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  financial  qaestioaf  It  is  almost  four  times 
greater  than  the  great  tariff  question. 
Now  to  show  that  it  is  esi>ecially  a  political  question. 
Mr.  Brown  says  (page  571) : 

The  day  im  past  when  one  man  or  ti  fuw  men  ii»iiumiug  to  themselves 
a  divine  HUpt?riorlty  4if  opinion  r>ver  ull  other  men  can  say  that  a 
principle  iti  right  and  nnmt  U.'  law. 

Why  men  will  insist  that  the  success  of  Prohibition  will  re- 
sult iu  a  small  minority  ruling  a  large  majority  is  a  thing  which 
I  have  never  l>een  able  to  understand.  The  Prohibitionists  are 
not  using  any  underhand  methods.  They  are  making  a  plain, 
open  fight,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  party  can  obtain  con- 
trol of  this  government  is  to  get  vmre  vole/t  than  any  other  party. 
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This  IB  the  only  way  in  which  any  party  can  get  into  power. 
Then  why  say  that  the  BUOoesB  of  tlie  Prohibition  party  wonld 
bo  the sncoess  of  ''one  man  or  a  few  men  assuming  to  them- 
Helve8  a  divine  HUi>eriority  of  opinion  over  all  other  men'*! 
The  party  is  small  now  but  it  w:igeH  **  a  campaign  of  edueation^'^ 
just  like  all  others. 

Bnt  let  ns  take  Mr.  Brown's  own  statement  in  another  part  of 
his  article  in  regard  to  the  number  of  votes  reqnii-ed  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  (which  is  the  aim  of  the 
Prohibition  party).     He  says  (page  573)  : 

Hf^'foru  HtK'h  an  uiiu'iidineut  fan  l»eiHmit»  u  part  of  the  CoiiHtilulion 
such  an  aineniUin.*iit  nuiHt  rewive  the  anwnt  nf  three  ftnirlhs  of  the 
states.  There  are  now  forty-four  .siateB  ;  thirty-tiirce  rttftt**B  must  \ii\s&  a 
prohibitory  amemliuent.  Can  the  consent  of  these  Uwrty-three  slates 
lio  obtained  ? 

Surely  when  this  is  the  ease,  it  cannot  l>e  properly  sjiid  that 
the  success  of  the  Prohibition  party  would  result  in  the  minority 
governing  the  majority.  It  not  only  requii*es  a  majority  iu  the 
United  States  but  a  majority  in  throe  fourths  of  all  the  states. 

Again,  on  page  571,  tbe  following  is  found  : 

A  law  !h  a  dead  letter,  whtm  the  people  of  sueli  eninintinily  are  not 
reu<ly  to  receive  tlie  law,  yield  obedience  to  it,  ami  Ik'  j;overne<i  by  it. 

Binoe  what  time  has  this  come  to  be  true!  If  true  at  all,  it 
must  have  come  to  pass  since  tbe  Kcttlement  of  Uie  slavery  ques- 
tion.    Mr.  Brown  hinuielf  says  (page  573)  ; 

Slavery  was  loeal ;  it  was  eont)ncd  to  a  nUnority  of  the  states  bnuth  of 
MKBon  and  Dixon's  line.  The  liquor  Lraltic  is  not  local ;  like  the  grip- 
it  Is  everywhere. 

The  sentiment  in  the  states  where  it  existed  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  it;  bat  tlie  United  States  government  said  that 
it  must  cease  and  it  has  ceased.  As  said  above,  the  Prohibition 
party  cannot  get  into  power  until  it  gets  a  majority  of  the  votes  ; 
it  cannot  get  a  raiyority  of  the  votoji  until  it  educates  Prohibition 
sentiment  into  a  majority  of  Uie  voters.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished the  law  can  \y^.  ejviily  enforced.  Furtliermore,  if  a  local 
question,  such  iis  slavery,  could  be  made  a  question  of  national 
politics,  then  why  may  we  not  make  a  national  political  ques- 
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tion  out  of  the  litjuor  traffic  which  exists  tJironghont  our  whole 
country  t  This  is  one  of  the  main  elements  wliich  go  to  make 
the  liquor  <inestion  a  political  one.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
*' political  ■'  is  *' affecting  the  whole  body  politic." 

On  ptHce  TiTl,  3Ir.  Browa  shows  that  the  lit|Uor  traffic  hiis  been 
increasing  enormously  •*  in  spite  of  the  most  wonderful  condem- 
nation and  opposition.'*  In  elegant  language  on  page  572,  he 
shows  that  moral  suasion  is  an  absolute  failure.  On  page  574, 
he  sliows  that  lowU  option  is  worse  than  nothing.  Ou  page  R78, 
lie  hIiowb  that  a  sbite  amendment  is  of  practically  the  fiame 
valne  uh  local  option.  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  entirely  correct 
iu  all  thi-ee  of  theee  G4:>nclusion8j  or  in  either  of  them  Che  is  in  a 
very  great  degree).  But  admit  that  he  is  absolately  correct ; 
the  question  theu  arises,  >^'hat  shall  we  do  abont  iti 

Mr.  Brown's  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  his  article : 

Not  until  iho  moral  tone  of  Hociety  has  h<>en  completely  changed 
with  refert-nce  to  the  salo  and  drinking  of  intoxiiitting  liquors,  and  it 
hof-onik^  (liHroputubli!  to  Lje  m.'t>n  going  into  a  saloon,  Just  na  disreputable 
iM  it  U  i4»  go  into  a  hou»e  of  ill-fame,  uim  a  prohibitory  law  be  pa>4aied 
and  eiiforr^d.  A  prohiltiiorj*  taw  pasned  in  such  a  condition  of  society 
only  puts  a  free  njui  sale  in  the  plaee  of  our  preHunl  t'xeise  Hystem. 
TheiV'fore,  jiist  us  long  tw  noi-iety  ci>ntinues  to  regard  the  drinking  of 
inloxienting  lI(tiior»  uti  reHpeotuble,  barring  no  man  frunt  any  publie 
I^vfK^iti'in  «if  eruohmient,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  strong,  clean  excis«e  synt^ni 
that  makes  the  business  pay  into  the  treasury  juHt  oh  large  a  sum  of 
money  uh  poAsible,  and  at  the  same  time  controls  and  Umit«  the  traflic 
Ju.st  aa  naich  au  poHHlble. 

A  more  illogical  sUitement  could  scarcely  be  penned.  If^  in 
order  to  drive  the  traffic  out  of  the  country,  the  business  must 
l)ecome  more  disreputable  than  at  present,  why  should  we  keep 
constantly  trying  to  make  it  more  respectable  by  controlling 
and  limiting  it  as  much  aa  possible  T  The  great  argument 
generally  used  in  favor  of  a  liigh  liocnse  is  that  it  makcB  the 
business  more  rcBpectable.  The  Prohibitionists  have  an  en- 
tirely different  answer  Uy  the  question.  If  the  traffic  has  grown 
to  such  enormous  proportions  '*iu  spite  of  tJie  most  wonderful 
condemnation  and  opposition,"  wlmt  Avill  Itecome  of  our  oountrj' 
if  tJie  opi>oHitiou  ceases t    We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
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the  remedies  nned  up  to  the  pre^nt  time  have  been  more  or  less 

failares.     Bnt  the  remedy  now  offered  by  the  Proliibitionists  is 

more  extensive  and  sweeping  than  any  that  has  yet  l)een  tried. 

And,  strange  to  say^  the  article  referred  to  has  not  touched  the 

radical  idea  of  Prohibition — which  is  the  suppression  of  the  mami- 

facture,  as  well  as  the  sale,  of  liquor,    I  have  yetto  see  the  first  case 

cited  whei'e  a  distillery  or  bi-ewery  has  ]>een  rnn  in  full  blaat  in 

a  Prohibition  state.     It  may  have  been  done,   bnt  I  have  never 

seen  it  charged.     A  man  may  carry  a  small  saloon  in  his  pocket 

or  his  l»oot-Ieg,  but  a  distillery  or  brewery  is  not  so  i>ortable. 

There  are  to-day  stnne  few   illicit  distilleries,  bnt  where  are 

theyt — always  in  the  mountain  fastnoases,  and  not  in  the  cities 

or  towns.    A  national  prohibitory  law  could  be  enforced  with  as 

much  ea^e  as  our  present  revenue  laws. 

Lafltly,  Mr.  Brown  (page  ^73)  speaks  as  follows  : 

Tilt'  Supromo  Court  of  the  United  8tnic8  ....  hanalreHfly  \\v\A 
thai  tht.'  miiUerof  tho  Bulu  of  inUixictitiii^  lM|tii>i-H  iHapolin^  r»*)^ulutli>ii, 
a  part  of  the  Bf)vert'I^ii  power  of  the  hLiI*?,  uikI  tljo  j^nerul  Kt>vernnit'iil 
haa  no  more  to  <lu  with  tlio  husinesH  of  miiuufartiiriuK  ami  .selling 
liquor  in  a  state  than  it  haa  to  regulate  how  streets  shall  be  |iuri*d  in  a 
city. 

Grant  that  this  statement  is  entirely  true,  and  still  the  federal 
government  Inis  a  duty  to  i>erform.  It  must  prohibit  both  the 
sale  and  mannfactui'e  of  it  in  the  places  in  which  it  has  juris- 
diction ;  but  above  all  it  mnst  prohibit  the  trawtportaiion  of  it 
into  a  Prohibition  sUite,  for  the  Supreme  Omrt  has  held  that 
such  transportation  is  lawful.  A  .state  can  prohibit  the  sale  and 
roannfactnre  within  its  own  borders,  but  it  cannot  prohibit  the 
importation  from  another  state.  If  it  can  be  imported  into 
a  state,  then  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  as  well  t}e  mauu 
fa<'.tured  there. 

With  this  federal  law  in  existence,  if  forty-three  of  the  forty- 
four  states  were  to  pass  state  amendments  all  the  distilleries  and 
breweries  could  l)e  moved  into  the  one  remaining  state  and 
enough  liquor  be  niade  and  shippeil  into  the  other  states  to 
supply  them  all,  and  thns  the  will  of  a  small  minority  defeat  a 
large  miyority.  If  all  the  states  were  to  pass  amendments^ 
liquor  could  still  be  imported  into  them  from  foreign  countries. 
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On  tbe  other  hand,  a  proper  amendment  conld  be  made  to  the 
United  States  Oonstifcntion  witli  the  approval  of  thirtj-three 
atat«8. 

High  license  is  like  pruning  a  tree — it  makes  it  more  luxuri- 
ant and  prolific.  Moral  snasiou  is  like  killing  it  by  plucking  off 
ite  leaves — exceedingly  slow  and  impracticable.  Local  option 
trims  off  a  few  bi-anchea,  but  they  soon  grow  out  again.  State 
amendments  cut  off  some  of  the  larger  limbs — that  stunts  it. 
Dig  the  tree  up  by  tlie  roots — that  kills  it,  and  that  is  National 
Prohibition. 

For  these  reasons  Prohibitionists  l>elieve  a  national  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  the  moet  feasible  and  practicable  plan 
of  destroying  the  liquor  trafl'ic. 

G.  B.  WiNtiUjW. 


MANHAITAN;  A  PROt'OSED  NHW  STATE. 

BV  ALPKKP  H.   PETEKS. 

AKQUIMKNTS  in  favor  of  a  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Bi-ooklyn  have  lately  been  set  forth  by 
divera  well-known  eiti/x?na  in  public  meetingH  and  tlirough  the 
newspaper  press.  Wliile  considering  tliese  argunieutt^  it  has 
doubtless  been  to  many  a  matter  of  wonderment  that  the  con- 
solidation movement  did  not  include  the  other  cities  contiguous 
to  New  York,  inasmuch  as  the  same  arguments  apply  in  their 
case  as  in  the  case  of  Brooklyn.  Moreover  it  is  probably  be- 
lieved by  othet*s  besides  the  present  writer  that  the  consolidation 
with  New  York  of  the  cities  adjacent  thereto,  how  denirable  so- 
ever as  a  single  end,  is  still  more  desirable  :is  the  initiative 
toward  another  and  greater  end,  namely  :  a  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  the  consolidated  city  from  the  st^ites  whereof  its  exist- 
ing divisions  now  form  a  part.  It  is  thei'efoi'e  proposed  that  the 
territory  contained  within  the  cUipse  which,  ronghly  speaking, 
wonid  Im^  formed  by  a  line  of  flexion  passing  through  Mount 
Vc^rnon  on  the  north,  Jamaica  on  the  eiist,  Perth  AmlK»y  on  the 
south,  and  Llewellyn  Park  on  the  west,  that  is  to  say,  the  cities  of 
New  Y^ork,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City,  Jersey  C*ity,  Elizabeth, 
Newark,  and  Orange,  together  with  their  suburbs,  shall  l>e  set 
off  by  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  single  municipality,  which  shall  constitute  a  new  member 
of  the  Federal  Union  to  be  known  as  the  city  and  state  of  Man- 
hattan or  Mannahatta.  Many  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  such 
a  separation,  however  startling  the  proposal  shall  appear  t-o 
those  who  think  of  it  for  the  fii-st  time. 

The  proposed  new  stAte  would  obtain  what  its  component 
parts  have  never  l»een  able  to  ol»tain^the  right  of  homo  govern- 
ment.    They  have,  to  be  sure,  every  one  a  delegation  in  the 
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f€g:i8lature  of  the  state  to  whicli  it  belongs,  but  these  del^a- 
tions,  besides  often  l*eiug  counter  to  one  another,  must  work  in 
conjunction  with  a  company  of  legislators  whose  constituents 
have  separate  ;uul  perhaps  opposite  interests  from  their  own 
constituents  ;  who  are  often  ignonint  of  what  legislation  they  do 
or  do  not  re<juire,  but  who  aiHi  at  the  same  time  jealous  of  their 
prerogative  and  eager  to  use  it  for  personal  or  i>artisan  ends  if 
for  no  other.  From  tlie  very  beginning,  New  York,  aud  the  ad- 
jacent cities  as  well,  have  had  always  some  c^usc  of  grievance 
against  the  governments  of  the  states  to  wliich  they  belong. 
Either  their  taxation  is  more  or  their  i-epresentation  less  in  pro- 
portion tt)  tlie  vote  iif  the  state,  or  else  their  enterprises  are 
obstructed,  their  ordinances  over-ridden^  or  tlieir  admiuiHtratiou 
in  part  usurped.  Unsatisfactory  laws  are  forced  upon  them 
through  the  effort  to  make  one  statute  apply  to  the  entire  state. 
A  densely  populated  and  cosmopolitan  community  must  of  needs 
require  diflerent  laws  from  a  apai-sely-settled  and  comi)aratively 
homogeneous  couLmuuity.  To  force  upon  a  great  metropolis  the 
same  laws  that  are  jicccpted  by  a  rural  community  is  to  keep  its 
citizens  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  and  to  render  such  laws 
more  honored  in  the  breach  thau  lu  the  observance. 

If  the  cities  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  under  one  Jurisdic- 
tion have  cause  to  complain  of  their  country  legislators,  so  also 
has  the  country  cause  to  couiplaiu  of  its  (jity  legislators.  There 
is  a  mutual  feeling  of  distrust  arising  frou]  alack  of  common  in- 
terests. The  country  regards  many  of  its  city  legislators  either 
as  representatives  of  si>ecial  interests — lobbyists  rathei*  than 
legislators — or  as  demagogues  of  the  baser  sort  Moreover  the 
influence  of  the  delegations  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  or 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  Iwing  exerted  almost  as  a  unit  ab^ 
Albany  or  Trenlxjn  often  overweiglis  at  those  capitals  the  indu- 
ence  of  all  the  other  legislators  combined.  The  immense  finan- 
cial and  commercial  interests  concentered  in  the  city  of  New 
York  draw  away  the  attention  of  legislatoi-s  from  the  agricul- 
tural and  inland  trade  interests.  In  every  legislative  session  the 
meet  part  of  the  time  at  Albany  is  taken  np  with  affairs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.      Considering  the  forces  which  organised 
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capiUil  often  employs  to  shape  legisbitiou  iu  its  favor,  the 
country  legislator  at  Albany  is  subjected  to  perpetual  tempta- 
tion, iusoniucb  that  he  is  many  times  charged  by  his  cimstitueats 
with  yielding  thereto  whether  he  <loes  so  or  not.  If  he  vote  for 
a  measure  whereby  any  metropolitan  enterprise  is  supposed  to 
gain  at  the  ex{)ense  of  the  country,  be  is,  regardless  of  the 
etpiities  which  may  obtain,  straightway  acx;used  of  having  sold 
out  to  New  York. 

The  fact  that  the  cities  of  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  are  opposed 
to  the  remainder  of  the  state  in  general  jioHtics  is  another  cause 
of  disconttmt.  In  every  state  or  national  election  it  is  always 
New  York  and  Rri>oklyn  against  that  part  of  the  state  lying 
above  the  Harlem.  Hence  often  arise  opportunities  for  all  man- 
ner of  political  ** deals"  between  the  faction  leaders  of  the  state 
and  those  of  thtsse  cities  ;  wherein  the  latt/erare  always  reiwly  to 
trade  state  or  natlontd  ballots  for  municipal  ballots  if  the  local 
contest  be  any  wise  close.  So  immense  has  become  the  political 
patronage  of  the  city  of  New  York  tiiat  it  is  regarded  by  those 
who  aspire  to  dispense  it  as  of  moi'e  cousequeuce  than  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  state  legislation  or  even  of  the  national  government 

The  state  of  New  York,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  its  great  seaport  and  the  numl>er  of  other  cities  which  it  con- 
tains, hafi  ac4|uired  an  influence  in  national  affairs  altogether 
disproportionate  to  th;^t  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
whole  country,  in  every  question  of  national  importance,  begins 
to  inquire  how  it  is  regarded  by  New  York.  That  state^  is  the 
quadrennial  battle  ground  of  national  politics  wherein  all  the 
forms  of  political  artifice  and  corruption  are  exerted  to  obtain 
its  thirty-six  presidential  electors,  or  its  seventy-two  conventional 
^ielegates.  Its  political  leaders  liavo  forced  t^irrus  from  more 
than  one  federal  administration.  Either  its  governor  or  one  of 
its  seuatoi-s  is  generally  a  leading  presidential  caudidate  ;  and  a 
cabinet  minister  from  New  York  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  great  prex>onderanoe  of  one  state  in  the  common 
Union  is  naturally  a  cause  of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  other  states,  hardly  one  of  whicJi  does  not  chafe 
against  the  supremacy  of   New   York.    This  feeling  is  little 
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affected  by  the  fact  tliat  the  least  important  state  in  the  Union 
counts  for  the  same  as  New  York  in  one  brunch  of  the  federal 
Congress.  The  Ck>ngres8  in  either  House  is  becoming  less  and 
less  a  dotninant  political  factor  with  every  year  of  our  history. 
The  verdict  is  made  up  outside  of  Washington  and  they  who 
assemble  there  must  either  confirm  that  verdict  or  give  place  to 
those  who  will.  And  in  that  great  extra  legislative  twdy  whose 
session  never  adjourns^  the  fate  of  all  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
int'Orests  depends  very  largely  upuu  the  action  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

Neither  of  the  two  great  politiciil  parties  as  they  now  exist 
would  derive  any  considerable  advantage  from  the  creation  of 
the  proposed  new  state.  The  principal  change  which  would  re- 
sult therefrom  of  partisan  significance  wonld  be  the  addition  of 
two  members  to  the  federal  Somite  as  well  as  to  the  electoral 
college.  The  new  senatoi*s  and  electors  would  be  Democrats, 
but  they  would  be  offset  by  two  Ilepublican  senators  and  the 
same  number  of  electors  from  what  would  then  constitute  the 
state  of  New  York  ;  the  political  position  of  the  present  state,  in 
spite  of  the  last  two  elections  always  doubtful,  being  succeeded 
to  by  New  Jersey  which  would  thou  become  a  doubtful  state. 
The  iMlnuKsion  of  two  new  senators  from  the  denser  settled  part 
of  the  I'nion  would  in  some  measure  repair  the  injustice  lately 
done  to  that  section  in  the  matter  of  uumerical  representation 
by  the  admission  of  so  many  spai*sely  settled  states. 

The  reasons  thus  far  urged  in  favor  of  the  projiosed  new  state 
appeal  only  to  tlie  cities  which  would  constitute  it,  the  states 
from  whence  it  would  be  set  off,  and  the  remaining  states  of  the 
American  Union.  There  is  however  one  other  reason  which 
might  be  urged  by  the  whole  of  western  civilization.  It  would 
be  a  oimcial  tost  of  democracy.  Whilst  popular  government^  in 
form  at  least,  was  never  more  widely  distributed  than  at  the 
present  time,  the  fear  thereof  continues  an  active  and  persistent 
force  in  all  modern  politics.  Democracy  limps  most  in  ite  ap- 
plication to  municipal  government,  the  evil  therein  being 
attributed  by  its  friends  to  the  checks  imposed  upon  the  free 
working  of  the  democi*atic  principle,  aud  by  its  enemies  to  the 
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inherent  weaknees  of  the  principle  itself.  Many  obnervers  hold 
that  the  evils  of  democratic  mnnicipal  government  arise  prin- 
cipally from  a  neglect  of  the  dnties  of  citizenship  on  tJie  part  of 
the  so-callcMl  better  class.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  would 
cause  this  class  tx>  bestir  itself  politically  so  mnch  as  to  fortie  it 
into  a  position  where  it  mnst  act  in  order  to  protect  itself.  So 
long  its  this  cla^s  nuiy  apimal  for  protection  to  an  authority  above 
tiio  municipal  authority,  it  will  do  so  rather  than  take  the  work 
into  its  own  hands.  Upon  every  citizen  should  be  laid  the 
necessity  of  proving  the  virtue  of  democracy,  and  if  democracy 
be  unequal  to  certain  conditions  of  civilization  the  sooner  the 
world  is  assured  of  it  the  better. 

AiFKKD  H.    PkTEUH. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  DEMAGOGY. 


HV  THOMAS  NIXON   rARVBB. 


IT  LS  probable  that,  on  the  subject  of  iDdividual  independence 
of  judgment,  human  nature  is  so  sensitive  that  no  one  who 
cares  to  practice  the  art  of  demagogy  will  ever  dare  to  profess 
any  knowledge  of  it.  This  is  probably  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  recognition  of  dema^og>',  or  something  e<iuivalent  to 
it,  as  a  legitimate  subject  for  scientific  study. 

Tlic  term  by  which  the  study  should  l)e  technically  known 
would  l>e  hard  to  decide.  Etymologically,  nothing  could  possi- 
bly be  better  than  demagogy,  but  this  name  is  probably  covered 
witJi  too  many  ceuturies  of  obliquy  ever  to  become  respectable 
enough  for  such  a  purpose.  Leaving  the  problem  of  naming 
the  study  to  solve  itaelf  let  us  try  to  find  out  what  that  which 
we,  for  the  present,  term  demagogy  signifies  for  modern  politics. 

In  the  fii>it  place,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  social  phcnomenou^ 
older  aud  deeper  than  modern  political  catupaigns,  resting  on 
principles  deep  in  human  society,  always  aud  inevitably  the 
nccompanimeut  of  popular  goveinment.  Wherever  any  ques- 
tion of  great  moment  calls  for  popular  decision,  there  are 
influeu(;es,  other  tlum  argument,  brought  to  iM^ar  to  affect  that 
decision.  Such  has  always  been  tlic  case,  and  anch  will  con- 
tinue to  l¥5  the  case,  at  least  so  long  as  human  nature  is  so 
constructed  that  the  m.-yority  of  men  prefer  to  have  their 
religious  aud  political  thinking  done  for  them  and  to  be  led  by 
ways  they  kuow  not.  It  will  tukc  a  long  time  to  effect  snoli  a 
reconstructiou,  for  few  principles  are  uioro  deeply  imbedded 
than  that  upon  which  lea<iership  is  based.  This  principle  lie.s 
very  near  to  the  foundation  of  all  government  and  every 
religious  organization,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  gregaiious  in- 
stinct of  the  human  species.    Theme  governments  and  those 
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religious  orgiiuizations  which  hannonize  most  completely  witli 
this  principle  are  the  most  powerful  in  all  ages.  Democracy  is 
essentially  deniagogocrary  (though  of  deiiiagognes  there  are 
many  species,  good,  bad,  indifferent),  hnt  fortunately  it  is  not  a 
hei*editary  dominion.  Tf  we  nssume  tliat  popular  government 
is  to  survive  all  other  forms,  liave  we  not  reason  to  expect^  aye, 
even  to  hope,  that  the  problenj  of  gaining  the  popular  will 
shall  became  a  study  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
would  serve  his  fellow-men  Just  afi  it  has  long  been  the  study  of 
those  who  would  be  served  by  their  fellow-men. 

Economic  and  social  reforuiei'S  have  wast-ed  a  vast  deal  of 
ment-al  energy  in  the  solution  of  economic  and  social  problems 
because  they  have  left  nn8olve<l  the  great  problem  of  getting 
the  people  to  adopt  their  rae;isures.  Few  of  tliem  ai'e  willing  to 
leave  the  regeneration  of  society  to  chance  or  to  the  blind  work- 
ings of  an  undirected  evolntion,  but  that  is  precisely  what  they 
are  doing  so  long  as  they  leave  to  chance  or  to  the  spontaneous 
action  of  society,  the  question  of  embodying  reform  measures  in 
legislative  form. 

The  fact  that  j^^ople  mnst  l)e  led  rather  than  convinced,  and 
the  scholar's  failure  to  ap])recijitn  that  fact,  are  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  scholar's  disalfection  for  party  politico.  But  the  piucti- 
cal  politician  is  k'eenly  alive  to  tlie  fact,  and  knows  how  io 
adapt  himself  to  it.  When  the  scholar  shall  also  recognize  it> 
and  compensate  for  his  lack  of  practical  insight  by  careful 
study,  he  may  hope  to  exert  a  conti-olling  inllueuce  in  politics. 
It  was  because  the  clergy  '^  had  learned  in  the  .schools  to  manage 
"wonls  and  at  the  confessional  to  manage  hciirts"  that  they  were 
the  politicians  of  the  old  r/yhnej  and  it  is  t>ecause  attorneys 
have  learned  the  same  arts  before  the  bar  that  they  have 
hitherto  played  so  important  a  part  in  American  politics.  Let 
the  specialist  in  political  science  learn  the  same  things  and  he 
will  l>ecome  a  power  in  pnvctical  politics. 

It  was  scarcely  anticipated,  at  one  time,  that  the  subject  of 
methods  of  impartiug  knowledge  would  develop  into  a  science. 
Yet  comparatively  few  years  of  popular  education  have  given 
us  the  scieuoe  of  pedagogy — an  inductive  seienoe,  based  upon 
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observation  and  experiment,  Populai*  government^  in  an  ex- 
tensive form,  is  a  thing  too  recent  as  yet  to  afiford  sufficient 
material  for  an  inductive  science  of  demagog}'.  But  t}iei*e  has 
been  enough  experience  to  prove  that  men,  as  other  gregarious 
animals^  follow  leaders,  and  there  ought  already  to  be  sufficient 
data  to  t>egin  a  study  of  why  one  loatior  is  followed  rather  than 
another.  Practice,  which  always  precedes  theory,  has  not  been 
lacking.  Did  theory  with  the  same  certainty  succeed  practice 
we  might  safely  predict  the  birth  of  the  scieuce  of  demagogy. 

The  demagogue  has  flourished  iu  this  country  as  he  has  iu  uo 
otiier,  but  like  many  of  oar  productBy  he  is  not  indigeuous. 
Almost  three  Uiousaiid  years  ago,  Absalom  is  recx>i*ded  *  t-o  have 
placed  himself  before  the  giite  to  greet  such  as  came  to  the  king 
with  a  suit.  Greeting  eaoti  man  with  a  kiss,  and  assuring  him 
that  bis  canse  was  jnst,  Absalom  exclaimed,  "Ob  that  I  were 
made  judge  in  the  hind,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or 
cause  might  come  unto  me  and  I  would  do  him  justice."  From 
a  similar  practice  among  the  Romans  we  have  the  word 
^'ambition."  The  Greeks  made  a  decided  adi^nnce  in  the  art, 
when  a  class  of  oratoi's  arase,  to  whom  the  name  demagogue  was 
first  applied.  These  orators  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
demoa  by  harangues  and  rhetorical  flattery.  Somewhat  later  the 
popular  favor  was  sought  by  means  of  free  entertainments  and 
shows.  The  Komaus  cai'ried  this  metbod  still  further,  and 
added  to  it  the  feature  of  the  free  lunch,  until  ''bread  and  cir- 
cuses" became  the  established  means  of  political  grace. 

Demagogy,  especially  in  its  higher  form  ils  political  tactics,  la 
iu  many  ways  analogous  to  military  scieuce.  Military  leaders 
know  the  effect  of  a  stirring  battle  cry  upon  soldiers.  The  idea 
of  a  political  rallying  cry  seents  to  have  developed  from  the 
battle  cry.  Thus  iu  the  battle  of  Weiusberg  iu  1140,  Welf  and 
Waibling  were  the  battle  cries  of  the  papal  and  imperial  jiarties 
respectively,  Welf  being  the  name  of  the  papal  leader  and 
Waibling  the  name  of  one  of  Ihe  Hohenstaufen  castles.  During 
.the  long  contest  l»etween  the  popes  and  the  Hohenstaufens  these 
names  continued  to  distinguish  the  two  parties.     A  more  effective 
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demagogical  weapon  was  soon  fouud  in  derisive  and  reproachful 
Dickuames  bestowed  upon  the  opposition.  Thus  Whig,  a  Scotch 
word  used  iu  driving  horses,  and  latter  applied  to  a  religioiiflly 
fanatical  insurrection,  was  l)est<>wod  upon  that  English  party, 
wliich,  as  sncceaaor  to  the  Roundheads,  opposed  U»e  court,  while 
Tory,  the  name  applied  to  the  court  party  was  an  Irish  word 
meaning  a  robber  or  a  bully. 

Every  one  knows  of  the  prevalence  of  nicknames  among  boys. 
The  inherent  boyishness  and  froHcsomeness  of  Americans  has 
made  the  use  of  political  nicknames  of  special  importance  here. 
They  really  fnmish  an  excellent  index  to  onr  national  character. 
What  other  people,  for  inatancc,  would  think  of  bestowing  the 
name  "  Tjong  Tom  "  upon  a  political  herot  Among  no  other 
people  would  the  title  '*  Old  Hickory  *'  l^e  accepted  as  a  testi- 
monial of  statjesinanlike  breadth  and  wisdom,  especially  when 
applied  to  a  perverse,  bigoted,  and  querulous  old  man,  nor 
would  "Tippecanoe"  or  "Old  Tip"  be  regarded  as  carrying 
with  it  rinalifications  for  the  office  of  Chief  Executive,  did  not 
the  people  regard  politics  as  a  great  joke.  Yet  these  very 
names  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  political  preferences  of 
many  a  voter.  No  oue  who  hafi  not  studied  it  can  conceive  of 
the  effect  of  such  ridiculous  aud  opprobrious  names  as  "Loco- 
foco,"  "  Black  Republican,'-  "C/opperhead,"  or  "Mugwump." 
But  at  least  one  wise  and  shrewd  party  leader  has  had  cause  to 
regret  the  impolitic  attempt  of  one  of  his  friends  t<i  formnlate  a 
reproachful,  alliterative  appellation  *  for  the  opposing  party. 
Those  who  dubl>ed  a  sincere  nieiisui'e  for  the  purificatiou  of  elec- 
tions by  the  unpopular  name  "  Force  Bill"  knew  perfectly  well 
what  wa«  in  a  iianio.  A  larg»>  numtier  of  men  uHk  no  more  ques- 
lions  wl»eu  they  bear  that  name.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
by  the  term  "Sumptuary  Laws."  "Protection  to  American 
Industries"  api>eals  to  a  certain  national  feeling,  aud  a  great 
many  never  go  back  of  that  feeling  to  see  whether  the  term  is 
Kuiled  to  the  policy  to  which  it  is  applietl. 

The  candidate  who,  to  make  his  calling  aud  election  sure, 
kissed  the  babies  of  his  constituency,  survives  only  in  extremely 
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mild  form  in  the  cfliisively  polite  oandidato  of  to-day.  But  the 
governor  of  ii  western  st^ite  proved  the  efticiency  of  the  good  old 
way  of  Absalom  in  this  hist  decade  of  the  uineteeDth  century, 
by  spending  days  of  his  candidacy  in  the  railway  shojis  and 
other  large  establiuhmeuts  of  hia  st-ate,  shaking  the  employees  by 
the  liand,  deploring  the  lowness  of  their  wages,  and  assuring 
them  that  tlie  admin ist<rat ion  was  to  blame  for  it  all. 

The  stump  speech,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  descendant  of 
the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues^  has,  until  quite  re- 
cently, l>een  the  favorite  field  of  the  American  demagogue* 
Here  he  has  h;ul  abnndant  room  for  the  exercise  of  bis  powers. 
Here  he  has  lashed  himself  into  a  fary  over  the  wrongs  of  the 
"dear  people/*  and  shed  teaif*  over  their  oppression  by  bad  and 
tyraunicid  politicians,  monoiK>listii,  bloated  bondholders,  eU'.y 
etc.  Here  he  has  poured  forth  his  lamentations  over  the  dire. 
and  multiplex  c:ilamities  in  store  for  tlie  country  should  his 
ticket  bo  defeated,  aud,  iu  case  of  its  success,  promised  riches 
and  blessing  without  end.  Hut  even  tlie  stump  sx>eech  is  losing 
its  charm,  and  can  only  be  depended  upon  iu  extremely  primi- 
tive localities. 

We  have  never  had  anything  in  tliis  country  so  magnificently 
spectacular  nor,  happily,  so  vicioas,  as  some  of  the  Komau 
garner.  Yet^  in  the  days  of  so-called  political  simplicity,  when, 
at  inaugurations,  the  presidential  mansion  was  overrun  by  a 
festive  mob  for  whose  refreshment  great  tubs  of  punch  were 
carried  to  different  parts  of  the  ground,  or  in  the  famous  hard 
cider  campaigu  of  1810,  and  the  torchlight  processions  that  still 
survive,  wo  have  every  essentiiil  principle  of  the  "panem  et 
ciroenses''   of  the  Komans. 

The  use  of  printing  has  vastly  augmented  the  power  of  the 
demagogue.  \Vitliout  its  pamphleteei'S,  the  French  Revolution 
could  not  have  become  what  it  did.  And  in  this  country  the 
newspaper  is  the  most  iwwerful  demagogical  weapon.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  educating  power  of  the  press  is  rendering  the 
work  of  the  demagogue  more  and  more  difficult.  The  press  and 
other  mesius  for  the  rapid  spread  of  intelligence  have  made,  not 
only  possible,  but  necessary,  that  American  institution,  the  cam- 
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paigD  committee.  It  has  made  it  possibler  as  it  haA  made 
centralization  possible  in  other  lines,  by  bringing  all  parts  of  the 
field  of  operation  into  close  eomnuinioation  with  the  reutnil 
office.  It  has  made  it  necessary  l>ccause  the  growth  of  intelH- 
geniw  and  indepeudeuoe  has  made  more  dillicult  the  work  of 
keeping  the  party  in  line.  It  c;iu  no  longer  be  intrnsted  to 
scattered  individual  leaders.  The  work  of  coudncting  a  political 
campaign  is  l>cconung  analogous  to  that  of  conducting  a  military 
canipaigUf  iu  that  it  rec^nires  centralized  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. Thus  the  canipaign  committee  has  Ijocome  a  more  funda- 
mentally important  institution  than  is  usually  supposed.  With 
its  strong  party  orgaiiizatiou,  based  upon  the  soundest  principles 
of  administrative  science,  it  probably  means  the  perpetnatiou  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  present.  But  this  stern  view  of  the 
case  is  relieved  by  the  certainty  that  whenever  any  i-eform 
movement  acquires  considerable  strength,  it  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  platform  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 

Tliongh  the  cjimpaign  conimittoe  is  simply  organized  and  cen- 
tralized demagogy,  and  though  demagogy  is  rciiuguant  to  our 
spirit  of  iude|)eudence,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  campaign 
committee  furnishes  reasons  for  coiignilulutio[i  rather  than  cou- 
dolencc.  It  is  in  one  sense  an  indication  of  advancing  intelli- 
gence and  ejirnestuess  on  the  pai't  of  the  people.  This  earnest- 
ness makes  them  less  willing  to  be  led.  We  may  not  approve  of 
the  **  Blocks  of  Five  "  method,  but  we  may  thank  our  stars  that 
it  is  uo  longer  ix)ssil>le  to  lead  men  in  blocks  of  live  hundred, 
that  we  have  so  far  outgrown  the  days  of  hard  cider  campaigns 
that  even  the  worst  of  whiskey  must  l.>e  Judiciously  administered 
to  be  efficiicious,  and  that  even  the  most  spectacular  torchlight 
procession  c^innot  always  l>e  relied  upon  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  the  party's  policy.  If  it  be  true  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  money  are  collected  and  expended  in 'the  dark  for 
partisan  purposes,  it  is  also  true  that,  to-day,  no  Davy  t'rockett 
can  purchase  enough  whiskey  witli  a  coonskin  to  openly  pur 
chase  a  score  of  votes.  So  far  have  we  degenerated  from  early 
simplicity.  We  are  at  least  free  from  the  dangers  that  con- 
tinually threaten  the  Spanish-American    republics    from    the 
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presence  of  jealous  demagogues  among  an  adolescent  x>^opIe. 
Nations,  as  well  in  their  adolescence  as  in  their  dotage,  too  often 
repeat  King  Lear's  mistake. 

Moreover,  the  conceatratlon  of  power  and  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  will  ultimately  prove  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  of  political  reform.  When  we  have  adjusted 
onr  ideas  to  the  situation  the  strong  party, organization  will 
make  possible  the  practical  carrying  oat  of  the  proposal  to  re- 
quire the  publication  of  an  itemized  account  of  receipts  and  ex* 
penditures  of  money  for  campaign  purposes.  Such  a  plan 
would  be  unthinkable  without  this  concentration  of  party  power 
and  responsibility. 

Taking  human  nature  as  we  find  it  in  real  life,  with  its  many- 
sidedness,  and  its  idiosyncrasies,  and  assuming  that  popular 
government  is  to  be  the  government  of  the  future,  may  we  not 
expect  to  see  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  question  of  how  to 
guide  the  popular  will,  in  short,  of  demagogy — a  study  based 
upon  psychology,  the  science  of  administration,  history,  and  an- 
thropology, and  bringing  to  its  aid  all  the  social  scienoesf 

T.  N,  Carvkr. 
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THE  offices  of  the  government — those  involving  neither 
political  power  nor  the  choice  of  policies,  but  routine  ad- 
ministration only — touch  at  some  point  and  in  some  degree  the 
material  Interest  of  every  one  of  our  fifty  millions  of  people. 
To  say  that  tho  men  best  fitted  for  the  work  should  be  appointed 
to  these  offices  and  should  hold  them  until  men  still  l>etter  fitted 
should  appear  is  to  utter  a  truism  which  not  one  of  these  fifty 
millions  will  controvert.  And  yet  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
unanimity  in  admitting  this  truth  in  words  is  only  equaled  by 
the  unanimity  in  disregarding  it  in  action.  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  ofiices  are  dealt  with  as  the  prizes  of  partisan  activity  ; 
as  the  rewards  to  be  distributed  to  active  faithful  henchmen  by 
party  chiefe  of  high  or  low  degree,  to  be  held  until  the  salary  or 
emolument  or  honor  shall  have  furnished  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion, and  then  to  bo  given  to  another  partisan  worker  who  has 
performed  later  or  greater  service.  This  practice  has  permeated 
every  part  of  onr  government,  federal,  state,  county,  township, 
and  municipal.  It  reaches  every  appointive  ofiloe.  It  involves 
every  officer,  almost  every  man  supposed  to  have  influence  with 
the  appointing  power.  It  affects  the  appointment  and  tenure  as 
well  of  the  laborers  on  the  streets  as  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  The  universal  rule — if 
there  be  any  exception,  it  only  emphasizes  the  rule — is  service 
and  office,  partisan  work  and  official  salary  as  pay,  and  change 
in  the  officeholder  as  soon  as  the  salary  shall  have  paid  for  the 
work  or  a  better  or  newer  worker  appears. 

This  is  the  spoils  system.  The  name  explains  it  The  name 
opens  up  to  every  thoughtful  man,  nay,  to  every  man  who  will 
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see  even  without  thinking,  a  vision  of  wi-ong,  injnstice,  brutality, 
wastefulness,  recklessness,  fraud,  peculation,  degradation  of  per- 
sons and  of  parties,  which  has  driven  from  public  life  much  of 
the  cultivated  intellect  and  refined  morality  of  the  country  and 
fills  even  the  most  hopeful  mind  with  sadness  for  much  in  the 
present  and  grave  anxiety  for  the  future. 

The  idea  that  one  hundred  tboiisuud  offices,  purely  adminis- 
trative, almost  absolutely  clerical  in  their  mii-nre^  pay»"g  ^100,- 
000,000  a  year  are  to  1x3  distributed  by  the  President  and  his 
appointees,  ailer  every  election  and  as  often  during  his  term  us 
the  rapacity  of  place-huuters  cau  persuade  or  force  him,  as  the 
rewards  of  partisan  service  to  be  earned  by  mere  personal 
activity  or  contribution  of  money,  is  a  crime  against  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age.  It  is  the  prolific  parent  of  fraud,  and  cor- 
ruption and  brutality.  It  sets  up  the  emoluments  of  office  as  the 
prize  of  party  struggles,  and  the  stimulant  of  partisan  effort ; 
and  the  love  of  money  induces  a  ferocious  activity  in  the  pursuit 
of  party  success,  which  is  the  condition  of  getting  office. 

Kecessarily,  by  the  logic  of  the  sysfcora,  which  is  stronger  than 
the  determination  of  good  men,  however  strong  they  may  be,  in 
its  farthest  ramification,  it  awards  tiie  highest  comparative 
prizes  to  thane  who  liave  done  tlie  most  of  the  dirtiest  work  of 
our  lowfwt  politics.  It  makes  our  presidents  and  our  secretaries 
peddlei"s  of  office  and  diverts  their  time  and  attention  from  a 
wise  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  high  duties  with  which  they 
are  charged.  President  Ciarfield  in  his  delirium  exclaimed  in  a 
t<me  of  agony  :  *^  Do  tell  that  crowd  of  office  seekers  I  cannot 
see  them  to-day — 1  am  so  sick.''  This  incident  was  exquisitely 
touching — it  was  a  burning  reproach  to  the  system. 

This  system  drives  senators  and  repre^ntatives  into  such 
position  that  they  not  only  neglect  the  chief  duty  of  legislation, 
but  too  often  they  are  tempted  l»y  their  friends  ami  supporters, 
and  are  almost  coer<«d,  to  make  support  of  administration  con- 
ditional npon  obtaining  offices  for  their  friends.  Bnt  this  is  not 
all  nor  even  the  worst.  This  appeal  to  love  of  money  and  love 
of  patronage  as  the  stimulus  to  exertiou  creates  a  fierce  and  brutAl 
party  spirit  which  stops  at  do  wrong  in  the  liccomplishment  of 
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its  end.  It  makes  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
impossible.  It  makes  a  fi'ee  election  and  a  fair  connt  impossiltle. 
It  levies  contributions  on  all  the  offices  and  expends  the  vast 
HnniH  thus  collected  in  corrupting  the  votei^s.  It  lowers  the  tone 
and  degra4ies  the  sentiment  not  only  of  public  men,  but,  more 
important  still,  of  the  whole  i>cople  Ix^hind  them.  Of  the  former 
class  under  this  »ystem  Josiuh  (juincy  said  : 

There  ariM;reutuiVH  who  under  preU-iiHe  of  Kor\'nu^  tlie  people  nn*  iu 
fact  Hervinj^  llieniselve?^  ;  creftture.>  who  in  truth  iire  H|)ending  their  lime 
nioiiHing  ut  the  doora  of  tlie  piilace  or  the  rmuiiiefl  uf  the  deparlmetilMf 
and  InyiiiK  low  Hnivres  to  eiit^'U  Tor  llieuiselve.s  or  their  relatives  every 
Htniy  oflliie  titat  tiltH  by  them  ;  who  openly  ubaiidon  their  dutie,**  and  put 
their  pla<'es  and  their  eimwciiMn^s  for  sale  iit  detianoe  nf  the  multiplied, 
Btrohg,  atui  tender  tlt^s  hy  whie.li  tliey  are  Itound  to  their  eountry, 
Why,  »ir,  tlie  elauior  of  the  eraviu^  animalB  at  tlie  Treu»ury  truugli  is 
heanl  in  thi»  Capitol.  Bucli  running,  such  Jostliug,  Huch  climbing  over 
one  another'H  backs,  Bueli  H<|uealiiig  iH'cauHe  the  Inaigb  is  8o  narrow  and 
the  company  \h  so  erowdeil  I 

Mr.  Quiucy's  description  was  true  to  the  letter  and  has  been 
true  ever  since.  The  spoils  system  has  impaired  the  efiQcieucy 
of  the  service.  A  siugle  example  will  illustrate.  During  l,5t>5 
consecutive  secular  days  prior  to  1871,  the  removals  in  the  cus- 
tom house  at  New  York  numbered  1,078  ;  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  one  for  every  day  for  nearly  five  years.  The  aggregate  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  removal  of  every  man  on  the  force  twice  iu 
that  time.  This  oflfice  has  nothing  to  do  with  party  politics.  It 
is  an  oflice  where  duties  on  merchandise  and  other  imi>orts  of 
the  valueof  $<iOO,000,000  yearly  are  to  l>e  estimated  and  collected, 
and  where  luilf  a  million  dollars  are  daily  collected.  At  no 
other  port  in  the  world  is  the  business  so  large.  The  result  was 
such  as  might  have  l)een  expected.  Bribes  were  accepted. 
Elections  were  coerced.  Money  was  extorted  from  mercbauta. 
Smuggling  and  nnderval nation  took  place.  In  1874  it  cost  the 
United  States  nearly  $7,000,000  to  collect  duties  on  less  than 
♦700,000,000  of  imports,  while  in  the  same  year  it  cost  Great 
Britain  only  $5,000,000  to  collect  the  duties  on  #1,000,000,000  of 
imports.  The  collection  of  revenue  at  that  time  cost  in  the 
United  States  three  times  as  much  as  in  France,  four  times  as 
mnch  as  iu  Germany,  aud  ^ve  times  as  much  as  iu  Great  Brit* 
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ain.     I  refer  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Eaton  on  tJiis  subject. 
The  late  Secretary  Windom  made  tliis  statement : 

One  of  the  most  obvious  obJectionH  lo  the  present  nuMle  of  appolul- 
inent  \s  Umt  it  londs  to  convert  tho  depart  men  t."*  hito  men-  elmrilnble 
hiKtUutions  for  the  puriKKw  ofHupporting  piMtpIe  who  jiiv  unable  to  sup- 
port tliemselveB.  i)f  tluMUunerouH  applications  made  at  the  Treasury 
Deparinieut,  I  would  i>o  saft.'  In  Baying  that  live  Hixihs  are  biieicd  upon 
the  iunbillty  c»f  the  person  applying  to  support  bimself.  ,  ,  .  Tbe 
IjfHt  HerxicfH  are  not  wrtired  and  tlie  uppolntment.s  are  not  properly  di**- 
IribuUMl. 

The  system  of  appointment  and  removals  haa  prevented  the 
most  worthy  from  entering  the  service  ;  \\\%»  kept  those  within  it 
in  ceaseless  anxiety ;  has  discouraged  fidelity  and  has  invited  the 
disrepntable  and  incompetent  to  press  for  places.  It  has  de- 
gnuled  the  tone  of  the  service.  It  has  delwiuchod  the  public 
morals  and  disfcnrl)ed  the  pnblic  pea<*e.  It  made  G(iito4in  a 
posHible  aspirant  for  ofiQa;,  and  nssiiSHi nation  a  possible  ven- 
geance for  his  disappoiutmeut. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  tlie  spoils  system.  If  good  and  true 
and  faithful  men  are  found  in  the  public  service,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  in  the  departmeafas  and  elsewhei-e^  it  is  in  spite  of  all 
these  tendencies. 

We  must  supplant  this  system  :  we  must  chase  it  out  with  hue 
and  cry.  In  its  place  we  must  put  auother  and  better  system 
founded  on  the  idea  that  pnblic  offices  are  pnblic  trusts  to  be  ad- 
ministered solely  for  the  public  good  ;  that  the  fittest  men  shall 
administer  them  until  still  titter  and  l>etter  men  shall  l)e  found  ; 
that  oflices  have  no  right  to  exist,  except  for  the  reason  that  the 
faithful  executiou  of  the  duties  attached  to  them  Is  necessary  to 
the  public  welfare  and  the  niaxinniui  of  efficiency  and  niininiuin 
of  cost  constitute  the  only  condition  on  which  they  should  exist. 
We  must  establish  the  idea  that  the  business  of  tiPfcy  millions  of 
people  must  be  transacted  by  business  men  ou  busin&ss  princi- 
ples, and  all  tlie  more  rigidly  and  faithfully  because  it  is  the 
business  of  the  people. 

If  vacancies  were  to  be  lllle<l  only  by  the  one  man  whom 
proper  intelligent  comparison,  based  on  competition,  should 
show  to  be  the  fittest,  irrespective  of  personal  influenoe  or 
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action,  how  little  would  be  the  demand  for  removals.  If  i*e- 
movals  were  only  for  causes  of  iuefliciency  or  nufaithfalness  or 
because  another  was  shown  to  Iw  fitter  and  bett-er,  how  little 
would  be  the  Bcramble  for  office.  This  is  the  merit  system,  the 
only  true  system.  It  appoints  men  who  are  honest,  capable,  and 
iaithfiiL  It  keeps  in  service  those  who  are-proved  to  have  snch 
qnalifi cations.  It  would  open  the  civil  service  to  all  who  choose 
to  aspire.  It  would  fill  that  service  with  the  men  proven  to  be 
the  best  by  fair  competition.  It  would  elevate  the  tone  of  all 
aspirants  by  making  them  feel  that  they  owe  nothing  to  patron- 
age, but  all  U\  merit.  It  would  make  that  service  tenfold  more 
efficient  and  reduce  the  expenses.  It  would  set  up  principle  and 
not  emolument  as  the  prize  of  party  struggle.  It  would  destroy 
the  dangerous  quality,  even  if  it  did  not  sensibly  modify  the 
zeal,  of  party  spirit.  It  would  cousigu  politics  to  men  of  higher 
Eispirations  and  nobler  aims.  It  would  elevate  the  motiveB,  and 
therefore  the  ttme,  of  party  strife.  It  would  raise  the  temper 
and  style  of  public  partisan  discussion.  It  wonld  eliminate  the 
brutality  of  our  politics.  It  would  leave  to  our  presidents  and 
Becretaries  and  congressmen  time  and  heart  for  their  high 
duties. 

The  merit  system  would  do  all  this  and  more.  Ite  beneficent 
spirit  would  give  to  merit  tiie  highest  rewards,  and  wonld  there- 
fore stimulate  excellences  into  competition.  It  would  demand 
and  stimulate  a  higher  grmle  of  intellectual  and  pitlitic^il  edu- 
cation. It  would  iu  time  roach  popular  elections  and  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  which  dictate  policies.  It  would  have  the 
sanction  of  pnblit!  opinion  and  through  it  stamp  out  all  inter- 
ference with  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  whether  by  fraud  or 
force  or  intimidation  of  voters.  It  would  put  an  eud  to  politi- 
cal assessmentfi  and  the  ex|>euditui*e  of  immense  corruption 
funds.  Like  JacolVs  ladder,  its  foot  wonld  be  on  the  earth,  its 
top  in  the  heavens,  and  angels,  l>earing  its  blessings  wonld 
descend  upon  it  It  would  realize  the  aspinUion  of  the  con- 
vention of  Massachusetts  which  far  back  in  the  olden  timea 
ordained  the  provisions  of  its  constitution  "to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  a  government  of  the  laws,  and  not  of  men.'' 
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we  U»  believe  that  the  spoils  system  is  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  affections  or  the  prejudices  or  the  habits  of  our 
people  that  we  cannot  eradicate  itt  I  refer  to  our  early  history. 
This  was  not  the  system  of  the  Ooiistitation  nor  our  fathers  and 
is  but  sixty  years  old.  I  refer  to  the  history  of  England.  The 
spoils  system  had  been  carried  bo  perfettion  there.  Its  evils  had 
been  aggravated  b^the  fact  that  it  had  entered  the  church  and 
the  array,  as  well  as  the  civil  service,  and  by  the  further  fact 
tliat  the  nobility  and  hierarchy  monopolized  the  spoils.  If  we 
read  Trevelyan's  life  of  Charles  James  Fox  or  Mao^iulay's 
history  from  the  accession  of  William,  we  wonder  at  the  an- 
paralleled  robliery  of  the  government  and  the  people  ;  and  yet 
after  cue  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  luxuriant  growth,  while  the 
nobility  and  the  ministry  aud  the  members  of  Parliament  were 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  patronage  in  church  and  state  in 
face  of  an  adverse  Parliament,  in  1855  Lonl  Palraerston  by  an 
order  in  council  cut  up  the  system,  root  and  branch,  and  intro- 
dnoed  competitive  examinations.  Parliament  by  direct  vote 
condemned  the  chauge,  but  the  ministry  persevered,  enforced 
the  order  in  coimeil,  made  examinations  and  appointed  accord- 
ing to  merit.  In  less  than  one  year  Parliament  reversed  its  con- 
demnation and  volunteered  to  make  any  appropriation  which 
should  be  found  necessary  and  in  less  than  two  years  Parliament, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  that  the  system  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  whole  civil  service.  It  has  been  so  extended 
and  Gladstone  a  few  years  ago  in  his  phice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  amidst  applauding  cheers  that  the  full  extent  of 
his  patronage  was  the  apimintment  of  his. own  private  secretary. 
The  British  system  may  not  be  entirely  suited  to  our  conditions. 
The  tenure  of  office,  the  age  of  entrance,  the  retiring  x>ension, 
the  establisbutent  of  an  oflicial  class  by  encouraging  young  men 
to  enter  and  providing  for  them  for  life  perhaps  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  transplanted  here ;  but  the  history  of  this  change 
of  system  in  the  British  Empire  presents  to  us  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  self-denial  and  courage  and  power  in  eradicating  an 
acknowle<lged  abuse.  Must  we  believe  that  our  people,  our 
government^  our  Executive  cannot  do  so  much  in  this  direction 
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as  the  Parliament  and  ministry  of  Great  Britain  have  so  success- 
fully  accompliBbed  in  the  last  thirty  five  yeursT 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  the  imperative  demand  for 
some  improvement  should  secure  the  most  earnest  attention  od 
the  part  of  every  good  citizen.  It  should  be  regarded  in  no 
spirit  of  narrow  partisauahip,  but  in  a  feeling  of  devotion  to 
right  principles. 

The  fuudamental  idea  of  a  wholesome  civil  service  system  is 
that  whenever  a  new  appointment  or  promotion  is  necessary  to 
be  maiie,  such  ap])ointment  or  promotion  shall  be  given  to  the 
man  who  is  best  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position,  and 
that  such  fitness  shall  Iw  ascertained  by  an  open,  fair,  honest, 
and  impartial  competitive  examination.  The  impartiality  of 
these  examinations  should  be  secured  by  every  safcgimrd  which 
the  wit  of  nmn  can  devise.  They  should  be  oi>en  to  all  who 
present  themselves,  and  should  be  test6  of  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant  for  the  particular  place  to  which  he  aspires.  A  copy- 
ing clerk  should  not  be  examined  in  astronomy,  a  mail  distribu- 
tor in  mineralogy,  nor  a  weigher  or  ganger  in  ancient  history. 
The  suggestion  to  the  contrary  accompanied  by  a  sneer,  which 
we  so  often  hear  savors  rather  of  ignorance  in  the  objecl'Or  than 
defect  in  the  system. 

There  are  many  cases  to  which  the  civil  service  is  not  yet 
applicable.  In  cases  of  election  by  the  people  the  choice  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  i>eople.  In  cases 
where  the  officer  exercises  political  power  and  contributes  to  the 
formulation  and  success  of  policies,  it  Is  essential  that  the  party 
to  which  the  people  have  confided  the  administration,  and  on 
which  they  have  reposed  the  responsibilit}',  should  have  ita 
chosen  and  confidential  agents.  In  ca^es  where  the  Constitution 
has  confided  the  appointment  and  confirmation  to  the  discretion 
of  tlie  President  and  Senate,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  to  limit  that  disci'etion.  In  this  matter 
no  doubtful  power  should  be  exercised. 

There  are,  however,  more  than  one  hundi*e<l  thousand  offi(«a 
not  includwi  in  the  classes  named.  Their  salaries  alone — not  in- 
clnding  expenditures  under  their  control — reach  more  thau  one 
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Iiuadred  millionfi  of  dollars.  They  conduct  absolutely  the  entire 
routine  civil  service.  At  some  jwint  they  come  in  contact  with 
every  one  of  our  fifty  million  people.  If  civil  service  can  deal 
succefisfully  with  this  great  number  j  if  it  cjin  fill  these  hundred 
offices  with  the  men  most  capable  to  disi^harge  the  dutie.s;  if  this 
hundred  million  dollars  of  salaries  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
prizes  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  contend  with 
such  unscrupulous  ferocity  at  every  presideutial  election,  a 
pnblic  opinion  irresistible  as  the  tornado  or  earthquake  will 
demand  that  a  reform  alike  in  quality,  though  not  by  the  same 
methods,  shall  l)e  made  in  appointaienta  by  the  Pi^esident  and 
even  in  elections  by  the  i)eople. 

Never  was  there  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  a  great' 
party  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  partisaiLship  and  take  a  stand 
upon  the  broad  priiK'iples  of  Ht;i.tyesmanKhip  and  patriotism  than 
the  present.  We  are  now  in  the  majority  and  the  offices  will 
soon  be  within  our  ^rasp.  Let  us  declare  that  we  will  have  none 
of  these  ofiices  except  those  that  may  be  won  by  merit.  Let  us 
give  proof  of  ovir  jjiust  pretended  sincerity  in  this  great  reform. 
Let  OS  make  the  coming  administration  one  of  parity  and 
patriotism  and  statesmanship  and  convince  even  our  opponents 
that  we  contend  for  power  not  that  we  may  enjoy  the  emolu- 
ments of  office  but  that  we  may  lead  the  country  in  the  pathways 
o'f  advancement  and  beneficence  under  the  inspiration  of  a  true 
democracy.  This  patronage,  however  pleasant  for  the  niomoDt> 
is  a  snare  and  a  curse  to  any  man  or  any  party.  Let  us  put  it 
behind  us  now  and  destroy  it  as  Jjord  Palmerston  crashed  it  in 
England.  Let  us  stand  upon  the  right-,  no  matter  what  our 
opponents  nuiy  have  done  or  what  we  may  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  we  will  in  the  future  reap  our  inestimable  reward  in  having 
disengaged  our  party  and  our  President  from  infineuces  which 
will  surely  plant  the  seeds  of  early  defeat  for  present  victory, 
and  in  having  saved  oiu*  coauti'y  from  the  perils  which  now 
environ  it. 
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BY   WILLIAM   KNAPP,    ESQ. 


DTTKTNG  the  Xaat  two  decades  frequent  buHiness  deprefeioDB 
have  taken  place,  originating  in  Black  Friday,  the  North- 
ern Pacific  failure,  the  recent  suspension  of  the  old  house  of 
Baring  Bros.,  and  other  causes,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that 
ujiless  there  is  some  financial  relief  soon,  the  people  will  lose  atl 
conception  of  the  blessings  of  good  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  linancial  disaster  ever  witnessed 
in  this  country,  existed  from  the  time  when  silver  w:is  demone- 
tized in  1873,  to  the  time  when  it  was  partially  restored,  as 
standard  money,  in  1S78.  It  wiis  a  great  industrial  revolution 
and  time  of  general  financial  distress  caused,  no  doubt^  by  the 
change  in  the  monetary  standard  of  values,  and  from  which  we 
shall  not  fully  recover  till  silver  is  fully  remouetized.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  show  any  specific  results 
growing  out  of  that  great  and  far-reaching  monetary  revolution. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  bringing  alwut  the  udoption  of  the  single  gold  standard,  and 
ite  gcuenil  cflects  upon  the  ci-editor  and  debtor  chwses,  Iwfore 
coming  to  tlie  subject  of  silver  purchases  and  some  proj>osed 
remedies  for  the  present  condition  of  our  industrial  affairs. 

Some  writers  ure  not  fair  in  giving  the  rea^^ons  for  the  demone* 
tizatiou  of  silver.  The  reasons  are  stated  iu  the  interest  of  the 
creditor  classes  wholly,  claiming  that  it  was  beciinse  silver  was 
cheaper  as  a  result  of  the  increased  jiroduction,  and  not  that  the 
dearneas  of  gold  and  its  continual  appreciation  were  the  causes. 
Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  silver  is  subject  to  fluctuations  in 
value,  to  which  it  would  not  be  if  fully  remonetized,  but  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  gold  has  been  continually  be- 
coming more  and  more  dear,  at  the  average  rate  of  one  per  cent 
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every  year  for  the  past  thirty  years,  as  recently  estimated  by  a 
celebrated  meml>er  of  the  Britisli  Parliament.  This  is  one 
reason  given  by  President  Andrews,  a  delegate  to  the  Brussels 
conference,  for  a  bimetallic  standard,  from  the  fear  that  in  the 
fnture,  gold  being  too  precious,  must  give  place  to  silver  for 
monetaiy  purposes.  If  gold  and  silver  are  thus  diverging  in 
value — silver  growing  cheaper  and  gold  dearer — what  shall  we 
do  for  money  in  the  future  t  Bring  them  together  by  bimetallism 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  one  will  l)e  e^iaal  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  whole  world  is  debtor  to  Euglaud,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  and  it  is  for  their  interest  to  maintain  the 
single  gold  standard.  The  bimetallic  nations  could,  xma  it  is 
claimed  in  England,  jK)ur  large  quantities  of  silver  upon  the 
London  market  in  payment  of  their  debts,  and  trade  in  all 
necessary  productions  might  become  so  reHtrictetij  because  of  this 
inclination  to  pay  in  had  inonrt/,  that  many  of  these  countries 
wonld  sufi'er  by  being  required  to  settle  upon  a  gold  basis.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  United  States.  A  foreign 
restricted  trade  would  benefit  us,  if  we  were  under  a  bimetallic 
standard.  Under  a  protective  tariff  we  have  produced  most  of 
the  manufactured  goods  we  need,  and,  if  the  double  standard  is 
restored,  we  ciiu  continue  to  do  so. 

England  demonetized  silver  in  1816,  when  a  large  trade  was 
carried  on  with  her  vast  possessions  in  Asia,  where  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  silver  wonld  purchase  one  canoe  of  gold, 
while  in  Euroi>e  it  t4»ok  from  fouitx^ea  to  fiftAmn  ounces  of  silver 
to  buy  one  ounce  of  gold,  thus  making  a  profit  of  from  three  to 
four  per  cent  on  her  silver.  She  also  had  an  enormous  debt  as  a 
result  of  her  long  wars. 

When  silver  was  demonetized  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  creditor  nations  of  Europe,  our  war  debt  was  very  large, 
and  we  did  not  fully  realize  the  motives  of  foreign  financiers  in 
calling  the  international  conference  held  in  Paris  in  1867,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  demonetization  of  silver.  But  the 
effect  became  apparent  when  we  discovered  that  a  large  part  of 
our  bonds  wei*e  held  in  Europe,  and  that  nearly  $490  more 
interest  was  received  every  day  on  fifty  million  four  per  cent 
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United  States  bonds,  by  the  holders,  under  a  gold  standard, 
than  under  onr  former  bimetallic  standard,  ten  per  cent  being 
(he  difference  in  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  afl  reckoned  under 
the  silver  standard  instead  of  the  gold  standard. 

Many  plans  have  been  tried  for  maintaining  the  gold  standard 
here.  The  5-20  bonds,  before  silver  was  cut  down,  were  sold  to 
redeem  the  greenback  ciiculatiou  and  were  but  partially 
restored  by  national  bank  circulation  ;  and  since  1882  the 
national  bank  circulation  has  been  contracted  about  $191,000,000. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  our  currency  amounted  to 
1^2,242,000,000,  in  round  numl>ers,  and  the  tot4il  amount  of  this 
contraction  to  the  present  time  has  been  al>ont  $600,000,000, 
without  reference  to  the  jwT  «jpi7^i  amount  in  actual  circulation 
from  time  to  time,  which  has  at  times  amounted  to  only  one  half 
,(>f  the  full  volume. 

We  have  l»een  eompclledf  in  cxtunectiou  with  the  other  mono- 
metallic countries,  t«  submit  to  the  scramble  for  gold  which  is 
continually  going  on,  l>ecause  of  liie  limitt^d  i|uantitics  of  gold 
to  meet  the  demands ;  and  we  have  generally  lieen  used  as  a 
cat^s-paw  to  satisfy  the  requirements  and  greed  of  other  gold 
standard  nations.  When  the  Bank  of  England  finds  it  necessjiry 
to  increase  its  amount  of  gold,  discountii  are  raised  suHicient  for 
that  purpose  and  the  gold  flows  into  her  vaults.  For  the  past 
two  ye^irs  the  banks  of  Europe  have  increased  their  reserves 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  The  Bank  of  France  re- 
cently, to  get  our  gold,  credited  our  gold  coin  at  a  slightly 
higher  figure  approximating  the  value  of  gold  bars.  The  larger 
banks  of  Europe  allow  interest  upon  consignmentfl  of  coin  from 
the  time  the  specie  leaves  New  York,  which  we  formerly  lost 
while  it  was  in  transit,  thus  causing  our  gold  to  tlow  to  Europe*! 

The  silver  bnllion  purchase  act  of  IMOO  hiiA  added  to  the  total 
volume  of  our  currency  mon»  than  f  114,000,000  in  the  liest  of 
money — treasury  notes  payable  in  coin — looking  decidedly 
toward  the  ultimate  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  has  no  doubt 
very  greatly  relieved  our  people  from  the  full  efFects  of  the 
present  industrial  depression  throughout  the  world.  The  plan 
of  the  frieuds  of  gold  is  to  stoji  silver  purchases  under  tbis  act 
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first,  and  settle  banking  and  oarreucy  qnestions  afterwards. 
The  plan  of  the  friends  of  silver  is  to  continue  silver  purchases 
until  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  seonred  equal  with  gold  and  to 
adjust  the  currency  and  banking  with  that  end  in  view.  So  the 
great  question  before  the  people — more  important  than  tariffs  or 
any  other  snbject  of  legislation  is,  shall  the  bimetallic  standard 
be  restored  or  shall  tlie  single  gold  standard  be  i>ermauently 
established  Y 

It  is  claimed  that  by  continning  silver  purchases  foreign 
holders  of  American  secnrities  will  sell  at  every  moderate 
advance  ;  that  foreign  capital  invested  in  lands,  cattle  companies, 
manufacturing  and  other  industries  here,  will  Im  withdrawn  and 
withheld  in  tlie  future,  and  that  the  currency  will  be  further  de- 
iKised  and  brought  to  a  silver  basis  ]  but  similar  objections  were 
made  in  1885,  on  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration,  to 
secure  the  stoppage  of  the  annual  coinage  of  twenty-four 
million  silver  dollai's  under  Uie  Bland  Act.  I  believe,  however, 
that  to  contract  the  currency  now  by  stopping  the  annual  supply 
of  about  fifty-two  million  dollars  under  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890 
would  very  greatly  increase  the  present  stringency,  and  perhaps 
be  a  road  U)  the  free  coiutige  of  silver,  but  one  which  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  try. 

Most  of  the  industrial  evils  of  which  the  people  are  making 
universal  complaints,  spring  from  the  dear  gold  standard  of 
values  and  a  largely  contracted  non-legal  tender  currency  which 
is  very  good  for  the  creditor  but  very  bad  for  the  debtor  claasas. 
And  now  I  a^k  why  these  iudusti'ial  deprc*i^sions  occur  so  often 
and  last  so  longi  The  answer  to  the  first  i)art  of  the  question  is, 
that  all  business  must  adjust  itself  to  the  volnme  of  the  currency 
available  to  carry  it  on,  when  in  fact  the  currency  should  always 
be  sufficient  in  volume  and  free  for  use  at  all  times  to  meet  the 
needs  of  development  and  trade,  so  that  when  times  wo^Ud  be 
l>etter  under  right  currency  conditions  they  could  bo  better. 
When  the  trades  and  industries  become  successful  and  pros])er- 
ous  a  check  must  necessarily  happen,  l>ecause  of  inadequacy  of 
the  currency,  and  labor  and  everything  a  man  has  to  sell  arc 
undergoing  a  shrinking  process.     Debtors  are  unable  to  meet 
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their  obligations,  their  lands,  stocks  of  goods,  corporate  shares, 
and  like  property  are  abHorl>ed  by  the  creditor  classes.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  under  this  squeezing  proems  to  which  the 
people  are  continually  subjected^  wealth  is  accumulatiug  rapidly 
in  the  hands  of  the  fewY 

Much  is  said  about  the  cheap  dollar,  but  we  hear  nothing 
about  a  bad  currency.  Tlie  standard  dollar  or  money  is  that 
fixed  unit  of  value  which  a  debtor  can  compel  a  creditor  to  take 
in  payment  of  his  debt>  or  it  is  whatever  is,  by  law,  made  a 
legal  tender  in  discharge  of  obligations.  The  term  currency  is 
more  extensive  in  its  meaning^  and  may  be  defined  to  l>e  what- 
ever is  intended  to  pass  current  as  money.  Bank  bills  are  a 
part  of  oar  currency  but  they  are  not  money,  and  bank  checks 
run  a  short  racii  as  currency  but  they  are  not  money.  The  old 
state  bank  circulation  is  a  good  representation  of  a  ba<l  cur 
rency.  The  present  bank  notes  may  be  somewhat  t)etter  be- 
canse  redeemable  when  the  government  gets  around  to  them, 
but  if  a  univei'sal  suspension  of  the  banks  should  take  place, 
as  some  fear,  that  kind  of  currency  would  be  nearly  as  bad, 
because  not  redeemable  in  time  to  do  any  good — on  demand. 

We  have,  as  it  seems  to  uie,  for  a  Joug  time  been  driftiug  away 
froui  correct  theories  of  the  functions  of  money,  and  the  duties 
of  the  government  in  reference  to  the  currency.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  an  important  truth,  which  is  that  all  the  money  and  the 
currency  l)eloug  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  government  nor  to 
any  favored  <-lass  ;  and  that  all  the  government  hiis  to  do  is  to 
provide  a  go(Hl,  Hexible,  and  snflicient  currency,  and  not  limit 
its  volume,  but  leave  it  free  to  be  regulated  by  the  great  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  would  bo  found  that  we  never  would 
have  more  money  in  circulation  than  the  demands  of  tnkde  and 
business  reqnire.  With  an  increase  in  population  of  over 
twenty  seven  million  in  nearly  thirty  years  and  the  consequent 
increa^i  in  business  and  a  continually  contracted  currency,  how 
conld  our  government  officials  know  how  much  cnrrencj'  is 
needed  or  how  much  would  be  absorbed  in  business. 

The  present  system  of  banking  in  this  country  and,  in  fact,  in 
the  world,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  continuing  hard  times. 
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This  carreacy  is  used  for  reserves,  aud  that  not  needed  for 
reserves  is^  to  a  great  extent,  loi^ked  up  for  years  and  kept  from 
circolatioa.  They  practice  discriminations,  and  by  such 
methods,  reduce  the  circulation  of  our  currency  to  a  very  small 
prr  ctipiia  sura.  The  great  world-bank — the  clearing;  hoose — 
having  its  center  in  Jjondon,  has  created  a  vast  system  of  credit, 
through  which  a  volume  of  trade  was  done  in  this  country 
alone  during  the  jM»fit  year,  amounting  to  over  $6,100,000,000 
upon  ninety  two  per  c^nt  of  credit  using  only  eight  ^v  c^nt 
cdah  in  settling  Imlances.  This  l^ecomes  a  pretext  for  con- 
tracting the  currency  and  materially  aids  in  carrying  on  vast 
speculations. 

The  assistance  extended  to  tlie  Baring  Bros,  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  though  considered  by  financiers  to  be  an  evidence  of 
moderu  l>ankiDg  skill,  is  caiLsing  a  long  period  of  depression  in 
which  none  are  injured  but  the  debtor  classes.  I  firmly  believe 
it  woald  be  better  for  the  people — the  great  middle  classes — to 
have  a  complete  collapse  and  bo  over  with  it,  tlian  to  have 
chronic  hard  times.  If  the  attiick  is  acute  there  will  be  a 
longer  period  of  health  after  recovery.  A  good  illustration  is  at 
hand.  An  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company  failed,  August  24, 
1857,  for  alK>ut  $7,000,000,  causing  a  sharp  panic.  Soon  the 
banks  of  New  York,  B<iHton,  and  most  other  large  cities  sus- 
pended payments  and  failures  were  numerous.  The  reaction 
was  rapid.  In  a  few  months  the  banks  resumed  and  in  the 
following  spring  money  was  easy  and  business  good,  and  such 
woiUd  always  be  the  caite  if  our  currency  was  properly  adjusted. 

This  is  a  most  critical  time  in  oar  financial  history.  The 
banks  naturally  desire  to  becoute  perpetual  and  are  seeking 
legislation  to  that  end.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  a  war  necessity  and,  l>eing  based  on  the  public  debt,  and 
brought  into  existence  by  the  impK)sition  of  a  ten  per  cent  tax 
upon  Stat*  circulation,  which  merely  susptfuM  the  state  banks^ 
they  were  intended  to  be  iempomry.  The  people  desire  to  pay 
off  this  iiebt  and  it  would  have  been  easily  discharged  before 
this  tirae  had  it  not  been  for  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the 
appreciation   of  gold  on  an  average  of  twenty  per  cent  since 
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that  time,  the  coDtraction   of  tho  cnrrcacy  and  its  oontinnal 
mani'palations  to  suFtaio  the  gold  standard. 

One  plan  to  perpetuate  the  present  aysteni  ia  to  refund  the 
debt  for  a  long  time  at>  a  low  rate  of  intereHt,  that  Uiese  bonds 
may  be  used  for  tho  redemption  of  its  circulating  notes  as 
present;  bat  the  friends  of  the  meafiui^e  fear  the  people  will 
not  appi'ove  this. 

Another  is  to  allow  posterity  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the 
pension  claims  now  amounting  to  nearly  ^200,000,000  annually. 
The  proposed  plan  is  to  issue  bonds  for  one  half  of  this  debt,  to 
run  fifty  yejirs,  to  be  used  by  the  banks  as  nnder  the  present 
debt  to  replenish  the  currency.  But  this  large  pension  debt  is 
liable  to  be  cut  down  aB  it  is  considered  by  many  of  all  political 
parties  to  l»e  unreasonable  and  the  party  coining  into  power  will 
not  be  likely  to  favor  such  a  project. 

There  are  those  who  propose  to  unite  the  railroad  companii 
with  the  banks  and  the  government  in  a  grand  communistic 
partnership  by  allowing  the  national  l>anks  to  purchase  railroad 
bonds  afi  well  as  government  IxmdB  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  circulation,  as  under  the  old  plan.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  contrivance  of  billing  the  banks  upon  railroad  company 
debts  and  thus  creating  a  strong  community  of  interest  l>etwee.u 
thcwe  corporations  would  be  much  more  objectionable  than  the 
old  method. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  repeal  the  state  bank  tax  on  circulation, 
afisumiug  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  revive  the  state  bankSy 
and,  in  connection  with  the  national  banks,  form  a  dual  systemj 
of  rivalry  between  them  in  the  banking  business.     For  this  sys- 
tem it  is  claimed  that  the  state  bank  would  have  to  be  made  aS; 
good  ^&  the  national  or  the  people  would  not  use  it,  and  that  if^ 
as  goodj  it  would  meet  with  no  opposition  in  any  locality  or 
state  and  wotild  not  be  subjected  to  the  discount  rates  of  ex- 
change of  the  old  state  notes. 

But  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  single  gold  standard 
and  silver  entirely  eliminated  from  use  as  standard  money  under 
such  a  system.  The  currency  would  then  comprise  gold,  sub- 
Bidiary  coins  for  small  change,  and  state  and  national  bank  bills. 
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the  great  mass  of  ^rbich  would  be  nou -legal  tender.     This  money 
not  being  good  we  would  not  have  a  sound  currency. 

The  people  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  a  currency  Issued 
by  banks,  any  more  than  if  issued  by  a  railrctad  or  manufactur- 
ing corporation.  The  great  need  of  the  people  is  the  bimetallic 
standard  restored,  and  government  promissory  notes,  made  a 
legal  tender,  for  use  by  banking  institutions  on  the  same  terms 
as  by  individuals,  and  ou  no  other  or  diflferent  conditions.  They 
should  be  limited  in  amount,  approximating  somewhat  the 
minimum  amount  required,  be  it  *10,000,000  or  *l,200.0(K»,000. 
The  amount  nectary  above  that  would  be  supplied  by  gold 
and  silver  in  the  form  of  specie  or  certilicatcs,  which  would  give 
the  currency  all  the  liexibility  needed  under  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  business.  This  government  money  would  come  into 
circulation  gradually  until  the  limited  volume  would  be  reached. 

In  this  way  it  could  be  determined  how  much  currency  is 
needed  to  meet  the  neceeslties  of  all  trades  and  industries ;  and,- 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  would  have  a  good, 
sufQcient,  and  tlexible  currency,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  supply.  Panics  might  occur,  but  they  would  be 
of  short  dumtion,  and  chronic  hard  times  would  cease. 

There  need  be  no  fears  of  the  disappearance  of  gold  or  that 
we  shall  come  to  a  silver  basis.  If  gold  should  cross  the  ocean 
for  aahort  time  it  would  soon  come  back  under  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Tnide  would  be  restricted  in  single  gold  standartl 
countries,  which  would  result  in  our  l>enefit.  By  adding  to  the 
money  stock  of  the  world  a  volume  of  standard  money,  equal  to 
one  half  that  set  free  by  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  in  this 
country,  the  scramble  for  gold  would  cease,  and  all  values  and 
labor  would  be  stimulated  to  that  extent  throughout  the  world. 

William  Knapp. 
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BY   LIVY   8.    UlCHAKD. 


SOCIETY,  in  tmy  phase,  is  simply  a  graud  illustration  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  The  strongest  thrive  ;  the  weaker 
are  crushed.  There  exists  among  the  masses  a  firm  if  not  always 
well-informed  opposition  to  what  is  calle<l  state  Bupremacy,  or 
that  form  of  socialism  which  exalts  the  government  above  and 
beyond  all  exaltation  of  the  governed.  In  any  company 
mention  of  this  accentuated  paternalism  will  l>e  greeted  with 
warm  debate,  ending  at  times  in  unusual  impetuosity  of  arga- 
ment.  Yet  who  of  these  ready  opponents  of  centralization,  ex- 
cept the  vote  seeker,  lifts  his  voice  against  the  corporation,  that 
fertile  parent  of  economic  misery  t 

Before  C'Orporat'e  privileges  became  the  common  gifts  of  states^ 
there  were  turmoil  and  envy  and  strife,  no  doubt,  but  they  took 
the  individual  form.  Men  were  considered  simply  and  singly  as 
men  ;  some  weak — they  were  beaten  in  life's  race  ;  some  strong — 
they  became  both  rich  and  great.  Inequalities  in  capacities 
begat  inequalities  in  opportunities  and  we  hatl  in  miniature  the 
tangle  which  now  confn>nt»  xih,  but  with  this  important  dififer- 
enoe — the  victors  won  their  battles  alone,  the  van<iuished 
accepted  defeat  alone ;  thiuga  were  on  their  normal  basis,  each 
tub  sUindiug  on  its  proper  bottom. 

But  by  and  by  some  shrewd  man,  already  able  to  cope  with  any 
rival  upon  an  individual  footing,  already  a  giant  among  a  mass 
of  comparative  pigmies,  bethought  him  of  a  scheme.  To  a 
do^een  of  such  as  he,  each  potent  far  in  excess  of  the  average  in 
the  potentialities  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  he  said  :  "Let 
us  combine  our  talents.  In  union  is  not  only  strength  and 
economy  of  forces  but  in  such  a  union  as  you  and  I  shall  try  to 
legalize  there  shall  be  something  greater  even  than  those  :  there 
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sBall  be  business  life  eternal^  a  prolongation  of  powers,  a 
direction  of  united  energies  which  shall  continue  after  each  of 
tis  has  gone  to  his  final  sleep.''  So  they  organized,  applied  for 
a  charter,  and  in  due  course  of  time  iKH^anie  a  corporation,  a 
thing  impersonal,  intangible,  everlasting,  which  pain  cannot 
reach,  death  overthrow,  nor  common  human  sympathies  move. 

In  all  the  ages  it  has  been  the  voice  of  prudence  that  legisla- 
tion by  class  for  class  is  both  unjust  and  unwise.  Yet  where  in 
the  history  of  American  legislation  was  the  far-seeing  councillor 
to  warn  the  several  states  against  fulling  into  that  aggravated 
pitfall  of  partiality  and  favoritism  which  ci)ufers  upon  Associa- 
tions of  men  powers  which  are  impossible  of  exercise  by  the  in- 
dividual citizen  Y  And  when,  in  the  armory  of  cunning  devices 
to  stitle  i-epublican  rule  was  thfere  forged  a  more  efiective 
weapon  against  honest  government  than  that  which  created 
bodies  of  men  with  powers  against  which  the  single  citizen  has 
ever  been  unarmed  f  Knowing  little  and  caring  less  for  the 
technicalities  of  the  laws  relating  to  corporations,  I  contend  that 
on  general  principles,  measured  only  by  the  trustworthy  rnle  of 
homely,  common  sense,  corporations  and  the  arrogation  by  the 
state  of  the  right  to  create  corporations  have  done  more  to 
complicate  our  social  system  than  any  other  single  agency  in  the 
history  of  economics. 

Having  formnlated  this  general  proposition  as  to  the  premise  of 
my  argument,  let  us  see  whether  in  many  contemporary  facts 
and  movements  not  to  go  farther  back,  I  cannot  find  proofs  to 
beai'  me  out.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  I  fancy,  that  our  afil'airs  as 
a  people  are  in  a  somewhat  deplorable  state.  Only  the  gracious 
bounty  of  a  Providence  that  endowed  us  with  inestimable 
natural  resources  has  prevented  the  repetition  among  us,  in  one 
short  century,  of  conditions  of  extreme  wealth  made  vivid  by 
contrast  with  extreme  poverty  which,  in  less  energetic  nations, 
have  required  for  tlieir  development  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of 
centuries.  The  great  army  of  the  unemployed  is  as  much  of  a 
fact  in  degree  in  New  York  as  it  is  in  London  ;  the  difference  in 
nnml)ers  is  not  marked  by  the  proportional  difference  in  extent 
of  history  or  age  of  pauperizing  forceii.     Nor  do  I  need  to  prove 
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what  is  everywhere  conceded,  that  tliis  rapid  massing  of  the  few 
against  the  many,  this  electric  multiplication  of  the  millionaire 
and  the  tramp,  the;  ]kIiitocrat  and  the  ])au]H?:rf  has  been  chiefly 
accomplished  during  the  puAt  three  decades,  when  by  a  cx)inci- 
dence  that  is  striking  if  nothing  more,  there  has  been  the 
greatest  call  for  corporate  charters  a.s  Invaluable  aids  in  the 
accumulation  of  fortunes. 

I  am  no  pessimist  and  my  interpretation  of  the  many  mar- 
roars  of  social  unrest  among  the  people  has  not  led  me  to 
dejspair  of  the  future  of  our  race.  Bnt  it  would  be  idle  and  vain 
to  shut  our  cai'S  to  the  uoises  of  the  hour,  in  the  foolish  fancy 
that  thereby  would  the  clamor  l)e  snbdued.  Wliat  is  it  that  ia 
the  past  few  years,  yeare  within  the  easy  memoi-y  of  men  still 
living,  has  transformed  a  cohteuted  and  peiioefnl  nation,  crnde 
pei'hnps  and  suri'onnde<l  by  many  natural  obstiiclea  strangers 
to  the  children  of  tO;day,  yet  quaint,  quiet,  and  fall  of  homely 
^virtnes,  into  one  seething,  struggling  mans  into  which  tlie  leaven 
of  discontent  is  daily  nuiking  more  manifest  inroadsT  Why  is  it 
Uiat  ever  and  anon  there  is  heard  an  especially  loud  roar  as 
some  new  economical  teacher  mounts  to  the  pedestal  of  popa* 
larity  bearing  aloft  a  unique  prescription  for  tranquillity  and 
pi-osperity  and  carrying  the  multitude  with  him  nutil  his 
suctreasor,  more  fluent  in  pretenses,  wrests  the  leadership  from 
his  relaxing  grasi>  T  What  do  all  these  changes  mean  Y  Whence 
comes  all  this  turmoilf  W^hat  is  the  secret  of  this  great  un- 
rest! 

Is  it  not  that  we,  as  a  generoiLS  and  all  too  confiding  people, 
have  l>egotten  a  child  which  is  growing  up  and  devouring  nsl 
Is  it  not  that  the  multiplication  of  corporate  privileges — T  will 
not  caH  them  riglits — has  pro<^eeded  until  in  sheer  defense  there 
must  be  combination  of  those  that  remain  ;  nntil  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  we  are  presenting  the  spect4U^le,  each  day  more 
clearly  detiued,  not,  as  in  the  olden  time,  of  knight  against 
knight,  when  the  good  stout  arm  wrought  out  it8  0wn  fair  record, 
with  none  to  cry  it  shame;  but,  instead,  of  slinking  and 
cowardly  centralizations  of  effort,  yclept  corporations  or  unions 
or  assemblies  or  whatsoever  else  it  may   be,   each  striving  to 
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eacLeat  the  other  through  some  trick  of  erratic  or  veual  legisla- 
tiou  or  by  dint  of  reptiliau  cuuniugl 

I  a8k  my  reader  to  survey  in  a  casual  foabiou — for  I  confess  to 
no  deeper  preparation  myself — some  of  the  surface  si^ns  which 
appear  to  indicate  this  abnormal  condition.  Tbei^e  waa  intro- 
duced at  Albany  not  many  months  ago  a  bill  which  sought  to 
regulate  the  price  of  coal  and  likewise  to  determine,  through  an 
already  established  commission,  hy  whom  it  should  be  hauled 
and  sold.  Was  tliere  ever  in  all  our  history  a  more  immediate 
clamor  against  a  socialistic  proposition  than  that  which  greeted 
the  McMahon  coal  bill?  **If  the  state  dare  affix  the  Y>rice  of 
ooal,"  said  the  ready  chorus  of  the  Borabastes  Fnrioao  press, 
**  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not  come  into  my  store  and  regulate 
the  selling  price  of  my  boots  and  shoes,  or  go  into  your  factory 
and  say  who  shall  haul  and  sell  your  woven  clotliT"  8ueh  stJ*eet 
corner  logic  as  this  found  many  believers.  But  what  if  the 
shoe  shop  be  a  chartered  one,  or  the  factory  a  corporation  ;  huA 
the  state  no  right  to  regulate  it«  own  t  Is  there  any  principle  in 
common  souse,  however  it  may  i-ead  in  the  statute  books,  why  a 
l^islative  body  which  uses  its  delegated  authority  to  confer 
special  opportunities  of  possible  blackmail  upon  favored  classes 
may  not  when  the  people  so  will  it,  interpose  that  same 
authority  to  put  a  stop  to  the  blackmail  when  it  is  apparent  that 
the  favor  has  been  intolerably  abused  f  Yet,  strong  as  this 
McMahon  bill  is  in  principle,  if  we  accept  the  assertions  of  its 
framcrs  as  to  the  recent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  anthracite 
coal,  it8  euiwtnient  would  serve  only  to  add  perplexity  to  per 
plexity  ;  to  crown  complication  with  complication.  For,  if  we 
begin  putting  restrictions  alxiut  the  business  of  an  unpopular 
oorpoi'otion,  wlio  dare  say  that  we  may  not  supp]*ess  it  altogether 
and  substitute  in  itti  place  state  ownership  and  management  of 
the  industry  at  first  handf 

And  this  brings  me  around  to  the  Donnelly  bill  in  WisconsiD^ 
which  seeks  to  apply  the  logic  of  events  by  ordering  the  confis- 
cation and  conduct  by  the  government  of  this  same  industry  of 
mining  and  transportation  because,  out  in  Wisconsin,  it  is  the 
popular  l^lief  that  fuel  is  too  dear.     We  cannot  combat  this 
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bill  by  any  appeal  to  argument-  The  atate  has  created  theae 
corporations  which  it  now  finils,  or  thinks  it  finds,  a  menace  to 
the  popular  welfare  ;  and  it  is  a  law  above  all  other  statutes  that 
a  parent,  should  have  authority  over  bin  own  child.  The  practical 
difficulties  of  so  hedging  that  child  about  by  technical  re- 
strictions and  iuiiicrfect  statutes  would  be  found,  upon  trial,  to 
be  more  productive  of  trouble  than  the  original  evil  itself^  but 
that  evil,  too,  havJug  proved  intolerable,  hence  would  arise,  in 
due  time,  the  alleged  need  of  complete  confiscation.  This  is 
paternalism's  logical  culmiuatiou.  There  is  no  secure  middle 
ground. 

But,  what  would  confiscation  involvet  We  cannot  well  say 
that  the  mines  and  the  niil  roads  shall  be  seized  by  the  state  and 
yet  permit  the  banks  and  the  limit4_*d  (x>nnncrciat  compaaies  to 
go  on.  True,  they  may  at-  present  l>e  lees  productive  of  com- 
plaint than  the  former.  There  is  no  assurance,  however,  that  in 
due  process  of  time  a  popular  outcry  umy  not  go  out  against 
them,  too,  similar  tu  that  which  now  urge8  seizure  of  mines  and 
cars  ;  and,  having  taken  the  first  step^  how  shall  we  in  consist- 
ency refuse  to  take  the  second  1  Already  discontent  mounts 
high  against  banks  iucorporated  under  federal  generosity.  AVe 
shall  doubtless  see  the  end  of  national  banks  in  rapid  order  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  western  rural  revolt.  But  the  cfIIs  of 
which  national  banks  are  acxjused  cau  be  tra<^e4l  in  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  degree  in  bauks  which  owe  their  corporate  form  to 
state  authority.  A  few  collapses,  one  or  two  periods  of  financial 
depression  and,  the  initiative  having  been  taken  in  the  manner 
heretofore  indicate^l,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  prophecy 
that  state  banks,  too,  would  have  to  go.  And  thus  the  move- 
ment of  seizure  and  pateri.al  assumption  of  control  would 
progress.  We  should  have  state  or  muuicipal  gtis  works,  water 
companies,  newspapers,  printing  8ho|)H,  shoe  and  drug  and 
general  supply  st<jres,  this,  that,  and  the  other  industry  until 
the  commercial  if  not  the  beatific  social  di*eams  of  Edward 
Bellamy  and  his  fellow  iuU)ionalists  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
substantial  realization.  The  individual  citizen  would  be  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  maze  of  spreading  paternalism  and  the  worst 
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of  it  is  that  those  of  iia  who  now  cry  out  agnioBt  the  centralizing 
tendency  would  have  it  cast  in  our  teeth  a8  an  argument  which 
we  could  not  meet  that  when  the  state,  our  state,  the  govern- 
ment before  '' TiOoking  Backwiurd"  was  written  or  any  similar 
modern  Utopia  oouc<?ived,  granted  its  first  corporate  charter  it 
took  tlie  step  and  established  the  precedent  which  led  by  inex- 
orable logic  to  the  revohitionarj'  sequences  that  followed. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  real  aud  jiotential  jierplexitiefi,  not 
leas  than  in  view  of  their  own  intrinsic  nnfairness  and  injustice, 
that  I  condemn  corporations.  There  was  waged  in  this  country 
at  a  time  within  easy  recall  a  formidable  battle  against  the 
** robbery  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few*'  and  upon 
such  a  platform — the  sincerity  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the 
reader  to  decide — Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  President  and 
the  Democratic  party  received  a  vindication  in  Congress  by 
majorities  at  the  amazing  size  of  which  the  friends  of  tarifiF  pro- 
tection are  still  reeling  and  gasping.  Opinion  may  well  differ 
as  to  whether  the  propagation  of  home  inilustries  by  reasonable 
and  moderate  protective  duties  falls  within  the  proper  scojm?  of 
revenue  legislation.  Bnt  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  the 
reaction  whicli  will  follow  the  iu;cnmnlated  aud  arrogant  abuse 
of  the  corporate  franchise  in  the  8i>eeding  day  when  grent 
wealth,  won  through  the  complaiisjinoe  of  easily  influenced  legis- 
lators rather  than  by  individual  honesty,  int<»grity,  and  fairness, 
will  be  deprived  of  it«  favorite  weapon  of  extortion  by  the  wrath 
of  reasserted  manhood,  there  will  be  bred  a  leadership  and  born 
a  revolution  beside  which  that  of  Grover  Cleveland  aud  the 
tariflf  reform  triumph  of  1892  will  be  as  some  child's  legend 
dwarfed  by  the  larger  knowledge  of  the  listening  adult. 

LiVY  S.  Richard. 


[STUUTIONAL  RESTRICTION. 


BY  WILLIAM   W.   VUKLPS,   MRUKfiR  OP  THE   MONTANA    BAR. 


THE  Beoond  article  of  the  Federal  CoiiHtitution  in  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  executive  branch  of  our  government. 
Here  the  duties^  powen^  and  qualilkuktioim  of  "  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation  ^^  are  laid  down  aH  a  [>art  of  the  fundamental 
•law  of  Uie  land. 

Among  the  qualificationn  we  find  that  ''no  person  except  a 
natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  President." 

This  qualification  is  characterized  as  a  disfiguration  of  that 
Constitution  in  tiie  January  number  of  Tin:  Amkkuan  JniKNAl. 
OF  Politics,  in  an  art'iclo  entitled  **  An  American  Birt.hright" 

lict  UH  inquire  into  the  object  of  this  clause. 

luufimuch  as  it  is  the  cardinal  purpose  of  all  interpretation  to 
ascertain  tlie  real  legislative  intent,  and  Itecanse  this  cau  only 
be  done  by  at  least  taking  a  sentence  in  its  entirety,  the  re- 
mainder of  that  blemish  (t)  on  the  C^onstitutiou  will  be  quoted, 
**  Neither  shall  any  i>er8on  l)e  eligible  to  thiit  oflice  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  Htates." 

As  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Vice-President  liecoming 
President,  alike  restriction  applies  to  that  office.  What  were 
our  forefathers  guarding  against  when  this  provision  wsis  in- 
serted! Is  it  not  perfectly  plain.  Were  they  not  trying  to 
make  age,  ability,  experience,  and  patriotism  requisite  to  presi- 
dential aspiration  1 

The  American  citizen  is  require<l  to  Ije  a  resident  within  the 
United  States  fourteen  years,  and  he  inust  have  attiiiued  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years.     Do  natural  born  American  citizens  com- 
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plaio  because  they  canH  be  Prenideiit  at  the  age  ul'  fuurteeD  or 
thirty-four  ? 

Civilized  freedom  does  not  oonaist  in  the  al>8eut'e  of  all  re 
Ktriction.  If,  as  Mr.  Hertn^ig  declares^  without  this  '*(liscrimi- 
uation  against  the  present  naturalized  American  citizeus^*  our 
CoiLstitution  ''  would  be,  as  to  freedom,  the  mo^t  perfect  funda- 
mental law  in  the  world/'  we  can  an  natural  born  or  naturalized 
citizens,  credit  to  the  framcrs  of  that  Constitution,  the  immortal 
glory  of  having  conceived  the  most  divine  of  human  law. 

Within  its  scope  come  the  poor  and  rich,  {leople  and  Pi-esi- 
dent^  law  and  courts  ;  it  is  enthroned  alMjve  all.  It  is  the  most 
faithful  echo  of  the  voice  of  (lod  which  hunmn  cai*s  have  ever 
caught.  Rut  when  it  gives  the  right  to  oue  man  to  worship  God 
where,  when,  and  how  he  pleases,  it  says  to  auotlier  you  must  not 
molest  him.  He  may  give  for  religious  objects  a£  little  or  as 
much  as  he  wishes,  and  no  man  or  chni*ch  or  state  can  exercise 
any  compulsion  over  him  in  that  particular  whatever.  He  may 
enter  any  calling  lie  plea-ses,  may  go  to  what  country  he  desires, 
may  vote  for  whom  he  selei'ts  as  bis  ruler  ;  but  we  cannot  pre- 
vent his  choice  of  calling,  nor  hinder  his  going  or  coming,  nor 
enforce  our  will  as  to  whom  he  shall  vote  for. 

Some  southern  politician  might  say,  **  I  would  like  to  b©  able, 
by  legal  proceeding,  to  corni>el  all  the  negroes  to  vote  as  I  might 
indicate,  instead  of  having  that  Ia»t  amendment  disfigure  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  .States  which,  without  this  error  or 
defect.,  would  lie,  as  to  freeilom,  the  most  i)erfcct  fundamental 
law  in  the  world." 

There  is  room  for  a  dift'erenc*i  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  uot 
a  foreigner  should  come  over  here — get  his  naturalization 
papers — and  be  elected  our  chief  magistrate,  who  ** shall  be 
commander-in-chief  of  the  ai'my  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  c;illcd  into  actual 
service  of  the  United  St^itea"  ;  whether  such  a  man  shonid  be 
empowered  *'to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for  offeuees  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment"  ;  whether 
the  veto  and  appointing  power,  in  short  the  entire  executive 
branch  of  the  government^  should  be  intrusted  in  his  hands. 
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Let  lis  aee  what  reafions  are  advanced  in  tlie  previously  men- 
tioned article  in  support  of  the  view  that  thin  is  not  a  wise  pro- 
vision ill  the  Constitution. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  said  to  be  no  apparent  reason  for  in- 
cluding American  citixens  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  excluding  naturalized  citizens  now.  The 
reason  is  so  very  apparent  that  an  apology  is  due  the  reader  for 
inserting  it  here.  We  had  just  finished  a  seven  years'  war,  and 
al>ouL  all  we  had  wius  our  independence. 

The  (confederation  under  which  the  cx>Ionie6  ha<l  c^irried  on  the 
i*evoIutiori  could  scarcely  be  called  a  governmeut^  and  a  firmer 
boud  of  union  was  required. 

The  gi*eate6t  and  most  learned  of  those  who  had  fonght 
together  gathered  in  convention,  and,  after  several  months' 
delil>eration,  conceive<l  the  present  Federal  Constitution. 
Though  small  in  numbers  they  dedicate<l  their  giant  hearts  and 
intellects  "to  form  a  more  i>erfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  cx)mmon  defence, 
promote  the  genenil  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  onr  postetity.'* 

This  body  of  men,  perhaps  as  able  as  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
who,  not  a  decade  ago,  had  placed  '*  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence'*  and  mutually  ple*lged  to  each 
other,  th^ir  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor;  were 
they  not,  and  eiK'h  and  ever>'  one  of  them,  entitled  to  the  highest 
honor  the  nation  could  l>estow  T 

Is  there  no  difference  l)etweeu  the  man  who  raised  his  arm, 
with  sword  in  hand  and  said,  **Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death, ^'  and  those  who  raise  their  hands  and  say,  "Give  me 
liberty,  or  comfortable  quarters  in  jail  *'  T 

Certainly  there  are  those  who  come  here  to  become  oitizeus 
who  could,  as  far  as  intellect  is  concerned,  adorn  any  position 
within  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  give,  but  it  is  not  less 
fair  to  take  the  general  rule,  than  the  very  notable  exception  as 
the  criterion. 

Mr.  Hertwig  states  that,  constitutional  naturalization  invests 
an  alien  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native  l»orn  citizena. 
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or  oonrae  if  this  were  so,  the  ''birthright"  which  occasions  his 
article  would  not  exist.  And  then  he  reminds  us  that  a  foreigner 
takes  the  oath  of  choice  which  binds  him  to  support  the  rery 
provision  that  works  such  a  hardship. 

A  foreigner  shonld  feel  it  a  privilege  to  bo  allowed  to  take  tliis 
oath^  and  as  a  rule  lie  doi^  so  feci.  In  uiue  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
comes  from  a  country,  the  laws  aud  customs  of  which  would 
keep  him  aud  all  his  descendants  in  a  certain  class  to  the  end  of 
time.  Few  of  the  foi-eiguers  couu^  over  here,  perhaps,  with  the 
idea  of  being  President  anyway,  but  if  they  did,  it  would  sati&fy 
the  average  immigrant's  ambitious  to  tell  him  that  he  could  be 
the  father  of  the  king  of  America  ! 

No  !  no !  we  want  out*  Presidents  boru  on  AmericHu  soil,  we 
want  them  imhuecl  with  American  principles  of  government,  we 
want  their  tirst  impressions  to  be  American,  and  we  want  their 
mother  tongue  to  be  the  legal  language  of  the  countiy.  And  for 
the  reasons  so  well  given  in  the  article  mentioned.  '^  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  in  English,  aud  so  are  the  vari- 
ons  Constitutions,  and  so  are  the  laws  and  charters  and  official 
docnments  and  decisioiis  of  the  c^uirt«." 

It  is  next  said  that  because  naturalized  citizens  are  not  exempt 
from  taxation  they  should  l>e  eligible  to  the  offices  of  President 
aud  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  This  carries  the 
woman  suffrage  argument  a  step  further  than  do  the  women 
themselves.  But  if  a  certain  purposed  change  is  wrong,  tax- 
paying  does  not  make  it  right,  and  if  right,  it  does  not  l»ecome 
wrong  because  a  given  individual  does  not  pay  taxes.  Subjects 
of  foreign  countries  owning  proi)erty  here  are  not  exempt  from 
taxes,  but  that  fact  entitles  them  to  no  political  privileges. 

This  is  a  small  matter  but  it  shows  wlHch  way  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Would  such  a  thought  as  a  foreign  born  Pi'esident 
have  even  been  sugge-Mted  to  the  American  people  fifty  ye^rs 
ago!  But  now,  who  can  sjiy  that  some  demagogue  will  not^  in 
the  near  future,  strongly  urge  un  amendment  of  the  C'Onstitntiou 
in  this  particular,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  hold  on  the  foreign 
vote. 

Let  as  hope  that  the  immigration  peril,  which  is  responsible 
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for  the  possibility  of  the  coming  of  such  a  time,  will  1>e  abated 
by  Boiiie  wise  legislation. 

And  when  this  qnestion  comes,  then  the  life  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent Aiuerit^u  states  will  be  arriiigned  for  trial  aud  all 
loyal  citizens  should  take  tlieir  stand,  as  tiiey  have  heretofore 
when  the  mad  wares  of  anarchy,  socialism,  insurrection,  and 
nuUitication  have  swept  over  the  conutrj'.  It  would  be  a  combat 
of  principles,  intertwined  with  prejudices;  the  winning  side 
would  have  to  be  most  emphatically  victorious  before  the  end 
could  even  be  distinguished  in  the  dim  future. 

It  would  probably  result  in  the  changing  of  our  famous  and 
generous  saying,  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  "  (of  the  whole  earth)  to  a  government  of 
Americans,  by  Americans,  and  for  Americans. 

William  W.  Phelps. 


ONE  WAY  TO  AVOID  A  DHFIC 


BY  JAV   E.    K1X>CK. 


ALTHOUGH  the  last  report  of  BecretAiy  Poster  simwed  that 
the  Uuited  States  treusury  wuh  Htill  solvent^  it  contained 
uo  statement  calculated  to  allay  tlie  general  fear  that'  a  deficit  Is 
not  far  away.  Bo  expectant  is  the  public  of  such  a  deficit  tliat  one 
of  the  most  taking  arguments  advanced  iii  favor  of  the  calling 
of  an  extra  session  of  Congress  by  President  Cleveland  is  the 
alleged  necessity  of  prompt  legislation  calculated  to  replenish  the 
treasury.  But  before  this  idea  receives  general  indorsement  it 
may  be  veil  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  simpler  and  better 
way  of  pi*eventing  any  )>oH»ible  embarrassment  regarding  our 
national  finances. 

In  1830,  during  President  Jacksou's  administration,  the 
United  States  waseiitirely  out  of  debt  and  a  surplns  had  accn- 
mtdated  wliich  frightened  the  statesmen  of  that  frugal  era. 
After  a  vast  amount  of  discussion,  the  money  was  disposed  of  in 
al>out  the  worst  way  whicli  conhl  possibly  have  been  devised. 
Twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  were  taken  from  the  treasury 
and  deposited  with  the  twenty-hve  states  then  in  existence. 
The  apportionment  was  made  according  to  populatioDf  which 
was  hardly  equitable^  since  tlie  money  had  been  derived  from 
taxes  upon  articles  the  consumption  of  which  in  diflfei^eut sections 
of  the  country  was  not  in  proi>ortiou  to  the  population.  Tliat 
original  lU'.t  of  injustice  has  been  magnified  and  added  to  by 
time.  Nineteen  new  states  have  since  been  added  to  the  Union, 
and  citizens  have  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new  by  tens  of 
thousands.  The  result  is  that  the  people  of  twenty-flve  Rtates 
are  deriving  a  revenue  from  money  which  1»elong8  to  the  whole 
nation.  If  a  proposition  were  to  l)c  made  now  to  loan  national 
funds  to  certain  st-ates,  excluding  others,  the  scheme  would  be 
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roondly  denounced  from  one  end  of  tlie  country  to  the  other.  Is 
an  abuse  any  less  flagrant  l)ecAnse  it  has  existed  for  sixty  years  t 

This  ancient  surplus  is  still  snbject  to  the  demand  of  the 
Uniteil  8tate^  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  that  demand 
should  not  be  made  now.  The  full  amount  could  not  be  secured 
immediately^  as  the  states  liave  sub-loaned  part  of  it,  bnt  enough 
of  it  is  available  to  remove  all  danger  of  a  treasury  deticit,  and 
thus  enable  President  Cleveland  to  consider  tlie  question  of 
tariff  revision  witliout  l>eiug  either  hurried  or  worried. 

The  recalling  of  this  money  by  the  United  States  would  not  I* 
of  advantage  to  the  nineteen  newer  states  alone.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  in  more  ways  than  one  for  the  states  which  hold  the 
money.  This  ottservation  is  Jnstitied  by  the  pail  that  this 
deposit  has  played  in  the  histt>ry  of  New  York,  which  had  a 
share  of  the  fund  slightly  in  excess  of  four  million  dollai's.  The 
state  Constitution  declai^es  that  this  sum  must  be  kept  intact,  all 
loRseH  of  principal  to  lie  made  good  from  the  interest,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  latti^r  Ix^ing  devoted  chiefly  to  (»mmon  school 
purposes.  The  money  is  loaned  by  conunissionei's,  two  of  whom 
are  appointed  from  each  county  in  the  state,  and  who  are  recom- 
pensed by  a  fee  of  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths  of  one  per 
cent  upon  all  moneys  loaned.  There  have  been  many  honest 
men  among  these  commissioners,  it  is  true,  but  their  general 
record  has  been  bad.  Tlie  legislature  has  enacted  sttttnte  after 
st4itnte  to  prevent  them  from  l>eing  dishonest,  but  they  have 
found  ways  to  evade  all  restrictions.  It  wonld  retjuire  an  ex- 
haustive search  of  tlie  records  to  determine  what  percentage  of 
them  have  been  sent  to  prison,  but  I  am  convinced  from  personal 
knowledge  of  such  cases  that  the  result  of  such  a  calculation 
wonld  be  startling.  Yet  even  this  large  numVier  of  convictions 
does  not  represent  the  full  amoiuit  of  rascality  committed.  The 
oftiw  of  couimisaiouer  has  in  nearly  every  case  l>een  prostituted 
to  the  meanest  kind  of  politic;tl  schemes,  and  more  than  one 
man  who  would  resent  the  appellation  of  ''floater"  has  sold 
himself  as  well  its  his  vote  in  consideration  of  a  loan  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  his  real  estate  given  in  security.  The  state  has 
constantly  been  compelled  to  foi>eclose  on  such  mortgages,   the 
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aggregate  loss  betug  very  grejit.  The  opportunitiefi  offered  by 
thiK  fund  for  disUoneety  are  so  great  that  every  good  citizen 
wonld  l>e  glad  to  see  the  temptation  removed. 

Wherever  this  money  is  offered  to  be  loaned  it  comes  into 
competition  with  bankers  and  local  investors,  thos  making  the 
state  an  unfair  com(>etitor  with  individuals.  E^speclally  is  this 
disadvantageons  for  savings  bankS;  which  have  an  exceedingly 
limited  held  for  investing  their  surplus  funds.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  the  recall  of  the  money  into  the 
national  treasury  would  prove  au  unmixe<l  blessing  to  the  states 
and  the  people,  collectively  and  individually. 

Jay  E,  Kixjck. 


!.0W  WAGES  VS.  CHEAP  PRODUaiON. 


BY  UENRY   Kt^inKULY. 


HISTUKY  umkeB  no  mentiou  of  a  time  when  it  was  not  all 
but  tuiivereally  lielieved  that  a  low  niie  of  wages  was 
necessary  to  the  clieap  production  of  wealth  and,  oppositely,  that 
when  and  where  wages  are  highest  the  cost  of  the  prwlucts  of 
labor  must  be  greatest. 

Human  slavery,  born  of  conquest  and  fostered  by  cupidity, 
long  commanded  the  support  of  enlightened  and  Christian 
people  because  of  this  belief.  Who  in  middle  life  in  the  United 
States  does  not  recall  that  many  of  our  best  people  at  the  North 
once  held  that  slavery  was  an  ordinance  of  God  instituted  in 
order  that  free  men  might  have  leisure  to  invent  new  procceses 
and  labor  saving  methods  and  thus  enable  all  to  live  better  and 
easier  than  if  all  were  free? 

This  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  South  and  though  we  now 
clearly  see  that  the  kind  of  lei.sure  which  slavery  provides  dr^es 
not  tend  to  encourage  the  use  of  new  and  improved  pro<*ea8es, 
but,  upon  the  contrary,  by  obviating  tiie  need  for  them  operates 
to  retard  their  adoption,  we  yet  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that 
lowest  wages  must  result  in  the  chea]>est  production  of  goods. 

To  say  this  is  to  say,  in  substance,  that  under  a  system  of 
slavery  wealth  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  under  a 
condition  of  industrial  freedom  with  high  wjiges,  for  slavery  is 
but  another  term  for  lowest  wages.  It  gives  to  the  hiborer  (the 
slave)  but  a  bare  living. 

It  was  this  belief — the  idea  that  a  country  paying  high  wages 
cannot  compete  in  production  with  a  country  paying  low  wages — 
that  led  England  for  so  many  years  to  deny  itself  free  bre^d  and 
to  condemn  its  laboring;  classes  to  a  condition  but  little  better 
than  involuntary  servitude.     The  corner  stone  of  the  so-called 
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**  American  system  of  protection  ''  is  this  belief.  It  is  the  text 
from  which  the  argumeute  of  all  its  itdvocates  proceed,  it  forms 
the  basis  of  all  their  literature,  the  foundation  of  all  their 
thought  upon  the  subject  and,  from  its  general  accept^incc^  pro- 
tection get^  all  its  strength  from  workiugmeii  and  those  who 
sympathize  with  them.  No  otlier  argument  in  support  of  the 
tariCFisever  used  to  lal>oring  men  than  the  one  that  *'  with  our 
high-priced  labor  we  cannot  compete  with  foreign  countries  cm- 
ploying  pauper  laborers/*  and  the  accompanying  threat  that  if 
free  tnide  is  adopted  wiiges  in  the  United  States  must  l>e  reduced 
to  a  level  with  wages  in  foreign  countries. 

This  opinion — that  increase  in  wages  will  rtviult  in  higher  cost 
of  oommoilitios — is  the  chief  csnse  of  all  the  resistance  to  pro- 
posals for  shorter  houra  of  labor  and  trade-unionism.  It  is  the 
one  pretext  used  by  corporations  in  justitication  l)eforc  the 
public  of  unjust  reductions  of  wagea. 

The  general  adherence  to  this  doctrine  makes  it  possible  for 
monopolists  to  maintitiu  exorbitant  prices  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  necessaiy  in  ordej*  to  pay  good  wages  and  because  of  tliis 
belief  we  witness  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  employees 
I)etitioniug  legislatures  to  permit  railroad  companies  and  other 
monopolists  to  continue  to  plunder  the  public  in  outrageous 
charges  and  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  strong  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  weak.  Now^  so  far  from  the  truth  is  this  ^isendo- 
economic  tenet  that  the  very  reverse  is  true  and  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  admitted  facts  will  show  that : 

Whenever  arul  wfwrrvet*  tPaffCJt  are  hiffheat  production  is  cheapcAt, 
atidf  oppositelt/t  whetiri^rr  and  whertn>er  icagen  atr.  loit'esf  prududion  w 
denrvJil. 

Forty  years  ago  the  journeyman  wagon-maker  received  less 
than  half  his  present  wages  and  his  employer  sold  the  product 
of  his  labor  at  two  or  three  times  the  present  cost  of  wagons. 
When  the  wages  of  a  carpenter  were  less  than  fiftj^  i)er  cent  of 
tlie  pay  he  now  receives,  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  dwell- 
ing or  other  building  was  two  or  three  times  the  present  cost. 
When  the  pay  of  the  watchmaker  afforded  him  but  a  bare 
living  only  the  rich  were  able  to  own  timepieces,  while  now  th^t 
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hiB  wages  have  risen  the  poorest  section -hand  sports  a  watch  aod 
chain.  When  the  tiiilor  worked  all  the  day  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
subsistence,  the  cost  of  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  the  laborer  now 
wears  on  Sunday  wa«  within  the  reach  of  only  the  well -to  do, 
and  when  the  cabinetmaker  paid  his  helpers  the  lowest  wagen 
the  cost  of  furniture,  except  of  the  rudest  kinds,  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor  man. 

These  are  only  suggestions.  Lcwk  where  we  may  the  indis- 
putable evidence  confronts  us  that  whenever  wages  have  been 
lowest  production  has  been  most  costly,  and  whenever  wages 
have  risen  cost  of  production  hiis  fallen. 

And  what  is  true  regarding  the  cheapening  of  products  by  the 
increase  of  wages  in  respect  to  different  times  is  true  in  resi)ect 
to  different  localities — the  places  where  wages  are  highest  being 
invariably  the  places  w^here  production  is  cheapest. 

The  farmer  of  the  Uuited  States  pays  fifty  per  cent  higher 
wages  than  the  English  farmer  and,  after  transporting  his  prod- 
ucts across  the  sea  nndersells  his  English  competitor.  Tliat  this 
is  not  due  to  any  difference  in  the  price  of  land  is  shown  by  the 
foct  that  he  is  alt4o  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  India  where 
land  is  yet  cheaper  than  in  the  Unit4?.d  States  and  wages  even 
lower  than  in  England.  It  is  owing  solely  to  the  fact  that  wages 
are  higher  in  the  United  Stales. 

American  manuf:icturers  of  patent  leather  pay  much  higher 
wages  than  those  of  England,  France,  or  Germany  and  we  see 
an  American  firm  selling  patent  leather  to  the  municipality  of 
London  at  lower  prices  than  those  lixed  by  any  of  its  competi- 
tors in  response  to  an  invitation  to  bid.  The  American  manu- 
facturer of  axes,  paying  twice  the  wages  of  the  English  manu- 
facturer, undersells  him  in  the  markete  of  the  world,  while  the 
producers  of  axes  in  still  lower  wage  countries  make  no  preten- 
sions to  compete  for  t!ie  trade.  The  American  producers  of 
mb!)er  goods,  of  brass  goods,  of  iron  wares,  of  wooden  wares, 
of  leather  goods,  of  saws,  planes,  hammers,  files,  household 
furniture,  and  in  short  of  all  articles  which  they  attempt  to 
make  for  sale  in  a  foreign  market  pay  higher  wiigos  than  those 
pf  any  other  country  and  sell  their  producttt  in  the  ox>en  marketfi 
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of  the  world  lower  than  their  atrongest  conq>etitor,  the  English- 
man. 

It  is  high  wage  America  that  sends  sewing  inochiues  and  agri- 
cultural implements  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  against  the  competition  of  the  lowest  wage  coontrieSj  and 
if  it  be  said  that  this  is  due  to  some  special  skill  in  their  manu- 
facture, it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  Maine  granite  is  dug  from 
the  (|uarry,  shipped  across  the  ocean,  and  sold  at  Aberdeen, 
where  wages  are  much  lower,  cheaper  than  the  Scotch  article  I 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  had  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  {\\fi  encouraging  truUi  that  a  high  and  not  a  low  rate  of 
wages  is  more  advantageous  to  the  cheap  production  of  wealth. 
Here  one  people  with  ideuticiil  iuterests  united  by  the  same  gov- 
ernment were  divided  by  a  striking  difference  in  nites  of  wages. 
In  the  North  wages  were  higher  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  At  tlie  South  they  were  the  lowest,  yielding  the 
laborer  bnt  a  mere  sulwistence.  According  to  the  time-worn  de- 
lusion that  low  wages  mean  cheap  production  the  South  would 
have  offered  the  greater  advantages  for  the  manufjutui-er.  It 
would  have  been  there  that  the  mill,  the  factory,  and  the  shop 
would  have  flrstbeen  established.  The  South  had  the  advantage 
in  climate,  mineral  wealth,  and  other  natural  opportunities,  and 
certainly  it  luid  *' cheap  lalior.''  But  the  reverse  occurred.  It 
was  the  high  wage  Kortli  that  advanced  in  the  art^  and  sciences, 
it  was  there  that  the  loom  and  the  spindle  were  tirst  employed 
to  ti'ansform  raw  material  into  wealth,  it  was  thei^  tliat  the 
factory  hands  congregated,  and  the  clash  of  huge  machinery  was 
first  heard. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  slavery  had  been  crushed  out  and 
wages  began  to  rise  in  the  South,  that  portion  of  our  wonderful 
country  sprang  forward  with  a  new  impetus  and  as  tliey  have 
continued  to  rise,  the  South  has  in  the  same  proportion  in- 
creased in  ability  to  produce  more  cheaply.  To-day,  with 
higher  wages  than  ever  l)eforo,  ^'  the  South  is  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  niannfactui^ers  and  her  industrial 
growth  in  the  last  decatle  has  been  marvelous.  .  .  .  Enter- 
prising  young    men,    reared   in    New     England,    are    erecting 
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factories  and  furnaces  all  through  the  South,  establishiDg  their 
plants  in  close  proximity  to  the  material  which  tliey  are  to 
consume  and  to  customers  whom  they  are  to  supply.'' 

This  cannot  be  due  to  any  alteration  in  our  laws  governing 
trade,  for  there  has  l»een  no  change,  nor  to  any  growth  in  the 
natural  resonroes  of  the  Bouth  for  they  remain  the  same.  It  is 
wholly  accounted  for  by  the  ritie  iu  M^ages.  l>o  we  go  to  low 
wage  countries  fur  cheap  products  T  Do  we  go  to  China  for  ricet 
To  Italy  for  woolen  goods  Y  To  Ireland  for  potatoes  t  To  Bel- 
gium for  caIIcoT  To  France  for  beefT  To  Gngland  for  graiuf 
Certainly  not.  \\'e  find  that  these  are  most  cheaply  produced  iu 
high  wage  countries. 

"Whftt  country  do  we  most  fear  in  oompetitionY  If  it  were 
true  that  low  wages  lend  an  advantage  to  production  our 
strongest  competitor  would  be  China,  for  there  wages  ai^  lowest 
but  we  do  not  even  recjognize  her  as  a  rival  in  the  production 
of  anything  our  climate  will  permit  us  to  grow.  Is  it 
theu  Italy  or  Khasia  or  Germany  or  yet  France  t  No. 
lOnglaud,  the  highest,  wiige  country  on  the  globe,  except  our 
own,  is  the  only  one  whose  competition  we  consider.  Does  high 
wage  Eugiand  fear  the  competition  of  low  wage  Russia  f  Ou  the 
contrary  low  wage  Kussia  seeks  protection  against  England,  and 
and  iu  Italy  where  factory  wages  are  twenty-five  cents  per  day 
of  fourteen  hours,  tlie  demand  for  protection  against  Britisli 
competition  is  still  stronger.  Tlie  truth  is  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  wages  are  lower  the  deuuind  in  Euro]>eau  countries  for 
protection  is  greater,  whei-eas  if  the  ancient  dogma  that  low 
wages  mean  cheap  production  were  true  we  would  see  England 
dismayed  at  the  competition  of  low  wage  Russia,  Russia  di'ead- 
ing  the  competition  of  still  lower  wage  Italy,  and  Italy  writhing 
under  the  fierce  competition  of  lowest  wage  China.  It  is  not  the 
English  nor  the  French  nor  the  Hussian  nor  yet  the  Chinese  hog 
that  Germany  protccis  herself  ugaiii.st.  It  is  not  English  nor 
Russian  nor  Indian  grain  that  Frant'c  bars  by  protective  tirifls. 
It  is  not  the  pt*o<lucts  of  Mexico  or  South  America  against  which 
our  strongest  tarilT  statutes  are  aimed  but  against  the  products  of 
higher  wage  counti'ies. 
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Water  seeks  a  level ;  capital  tends  toward  the  point  where  in- 
terest is  highest,  laborers  travel  in  the  directioD  of  highest 
wages,  and  maun  facta  re  rs  go  where  the  opportunities  for  manu- 
facturing are  greatest.  If  low  wagefl  were  an  a^lvantage  in  pro- 
duction we  would  see  our  manufacturers  moving  to  P^ugland  or 
Bni7.il,  but  what  we  do  see  is  great  nianuftu'turing  establishments 
transplanted  at  enormous  exitenne  from  low  wage  England  to 
high  wage  America. 

This  law  that  high  wages  lend  an  advantage  to  production — a 
law  as  inviolable  ;us  thtxse  which  rule  the  universe — holds  good 
not  only  as  between  different  times  and  diflei'eut  places  but  is 
etjually  valid  as  to  the  same  time  and  identicid  place.  The  vari- 
ation in  wages  in  the  same  kind  of  labor  Itetweeu  employei-s  in 
the  same  locality  must  be  slight,  but  whatever  the  difl'ei'ence  is 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  employer  paying  highest  w;iges.  The  factoiy 
paying  highest  wages  in  the  state  is  the  most  successful  one  ;  the 
store  paying  highest  salaries  to  employees  is  always  the  ** cheap- 
est "  store  in  the  town  or  city ;  the  farmer  paying  the  l>eflt  wages 
is  the  most  pros}>erou8  agriculturist  in  his  county  ;  and  the  news- 
paper which  pays  the  highest  wages  to  its  "help"  from  office 
boy  to  editor  is  protlnced  at  less  cost  than  the  one  which  pays 
starvation  wages. 

Siu<«  all  the  adducible  evidence  so  plainly  points  to  this  truth 
it  will  1)0  asked,  how  is  it  that  it  has  so  long  been  obscured  f 
Why  have  Ial>orer8  who  have  suffered  most  by  its  repudiation 
failed  to  recognize  so  plain  a  principle  and  a  truth  so  encouraging 
and  inspiriugT  Why  have  great  statesmen  made  laws  which  are 
the  outgrowth  of  a  contrary  view  T  Why  are  the  libraries  of  the 
country  filled  with  literature  emauating  from  an  hypothesis  an- 
tagonistic to  it,  and  why  hits  the  reasoning  from  an  opposite 
opinion  formed  the  burden  of  a  President's  message  npon  a  moat 
important  subject! 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fiu^t  that  we  have  neglected  to 
take  into  cousidei'ation  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  labor.  All 
wealth  is  the  product  of  labor,  generally  aided  by  capital, 
applied  to  raw  material.  Now  raw  material  as  we  speak  and 
think  of  it  is  the  same  the  world  over.     A  ton  of  iron  or  steel 
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will  make  aH  uiauy  i*ails  of  th^  same  weight  in  one  part  of  the 
world  as  auother.  A  given  ((uautity  of  brick  and  mortar  will 
build  as  large  a  dwelling  in  England  a8  in  the  United  States. 
And  so  with  capital.  A  steam  engine  will  exert  as  much  power 
in  China  as  in  New  England,  and  a  plow  wilt  turn  as  much  soil 
iu  Louisiana  as  in  Iowa.  But  there  is  an  attribute  of  labor 
which  is  not  an  element  of  capital  or  of  raw  niatc^rial. 

We  are  accimtomed  to  speak  of  labor  as  physical  exertion  and  as 
we  speak  of  a  thing  we  finally  come  to  think  of  it.  But  physical 
exertion  alone  would  be  im  useless  as  uuiuined  ore,  unquarried 
stone,  or  a  steam  engine  without  fire.  Something  must,  not  only 
precede  it  but  mnst^,  at  every  step,  accompany  it  Something  more 
than  mere  material  energy  must  aid  in  the  production  of  we^ilth 
whether  it  be  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  intricat**.  and  deli- 
cate imichinery  or  iu  digging  granite  from  Maine  mountjiius. 

This  is  mtrUiffenre.  It  l)6long8  exclusively  to  labor.  It  is  not  a 
quality  of  raw  material,  a  characteristic  of  capital,  or  of  anything 
else  that  may  enter  into  the  cost  of  production-  What  electricity 
is  to  the  motor,  what  heat  is  to  the  steam  engine,  what  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  to  animal  life,  intelligence  is  to  labor. 

Since  intelligence  is  the  all-iinportaut  factor  in  the  production 
of  wealth  it  follows  that  where  intelligence  Ls  greatest  production 
must  be  cheapest.  To  find,  then,  where  production  is  cheapest 
we  have  only  to  look  and  see  where,  among  laborers,  there  is  the 
greatest  intelligence. 

As  wages  fall  lal»*)rcrs  approach  the  nearer  to  a  condition  like 
slavery  and  the  higher  wages  rise  the  more  freedom  workiuguieu 
enjoy.  Now  we  do  not  l*>ok  for  intelligcnci^^  among  slaves  but 
among  free  men  and  the  freer  they  are — that  is  to  say  the  higher 
their  wages  are — the  more  intelligence  we  may  expect  to  find 
and  do  find. 

All  Uiis  can  lead  us  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  where 
wages  are  highest,  iatelligence  l>eiug  great^^st,  production  is 
cheapest. 

What  a  world  of  dread  of  the  future  and  discouragement  the 
knowledge  of  thi>}  dispels!  So  long  as  lal>or  is  led  to  believe 
that  with  the  rise  of  wages  there  must  l>e  a  corresponding  rise  in 
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the  cost  of  the  neceasaries  aud  comforts  of  life,  I  hei*e  is  no  hope  of 
the  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  If  this  were  the  law  it  would 
little  concern  workiiigmen  whether  wages  be  high  or  low,  sinre 
any  increase  in  wage-s  would  l)e  ac^'onipanied  by  a  comnicnfiunUe 
decreajae  in  the  pun-liasing  jmwur  of  wiiges  and  a  fall  would  Ite 
immediately  <*oui|>ensated  by  a  rheaponing  of  the  eo6t  of  living. 

Bat  to  Hjiy  to  the  lalxu-er  tliat,  ju>  w;»ges  advance,  the  <!OHt  of  the 
products  of  labor  nill  fall  is  to  give  him  ho|>e  for  tlie  future.  It 
is  to  arm  him  with  a  swonl  of  truth  with  which  he  may  tight  his 
way  to  freedom.  It  narrows  the  problem  to  the  single  question, 
how  to  raise  hikI  maintain  wivges,  and  it  largely  answers  that. 
For  when  he  learns  that  low  wagea  do  not  tend  to  the  f^heap 
production  of  goods  he  will  see  the  corollary  that  to  increase  the 
price  of  commodities  will  not  raise  wages.  This  will  induce 
him  to  seek  the  true  law  of  wages  and  how  they  rni^y  be  raised — 
aud  this  he  will  find  can  only  l>e  accomplished  by  the  extension, 
and  not  by  the  restriction,  of  freedom. 

That  the  failure  to  recognize  the  principle  that  high  wages 
lead  to  the  cheapening  of  the  cx>st  of  commodities,  is  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  one  has  only  to 
note  what  those  wlio  have  spoken  and  written  upon  the  subject 
have  said,  to  l>ecome  convinced.  With  its  acknowledgment 
opposition  to  trade  gniUls  aud  unionism  will  disappear,  tliose 
who  strive  for  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  better  wages  will 
receive  the  countenance  of  the  I>e8t  people  everywhere,  and 
society  will  interest  itself  genei-ally  to  i-aise  wages  by  legitimate 
means  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  cx)mmoditie8.  Such  restric- 
tions upon  labor  and  capital  as  protective  tariff  will  be  abol- 
ished as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  high  wages  do  not  depend  tipon 
high  cost  of  merchandise.  The  i>rivate  ownership  of  natural 
aud  legalized  monoi>olies  will  be  denied  when  men  come  to  see 
that  exorbitant  charges  for  services  cannot  result  in  the  advance- 
mei»t  of  wages. 

Subsidies  and  bounties  now  collected  from  labor  by  legal  proc- 
ess, or  contributed  by  the  ignorant  under  the  impression  that  it 
will  *' make  work"  and  raise  wages  will  Im  seen  to  l>e  not  only 
unnecessary  but  harmful  aud  the  practice  discontiuued. 
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Socialism,  which  Bpniigs  from  tbo  BuppoHitiun  that  capital  and 
labor  arc  natural  enemies,  will  be  abandoned  when  it  is  found 
that  the  interests  of  emplo^'ees  and  employers  are  identical. 
For  why  should  employers  knowing  that  high  wages  will  enable 
them  to  pr(»du(re  iit  leas  oust  than  low  wages^  resist  the  legitimate 
rise  in  wages  T 

All  the  strife  between  labor  and  capital— the  bitter  antagon- 
ism which  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  punishing  by  tines,  the 
pillory,  and  horrible  mutilation  of  any  who  soaght  to  obtain 
better  wages  than  those  fixed  by  statute,  was  engendered  by  the 
funihimeutal  belief  that  high  wages  wonld  necessitate  high  cost 
of  production.  The  Ciiuso  being  removed  that  strife  will  cease. 
Then  labor  and  its  natural  friend  and  ally  will  join  bands  and 
unitedly  make  war  upon  and  overpower  their  common  enemy 
and  oppressor — monopoly.  Such  pretendetl  remedies  for  lal>or 
troubles  as  enfort^  arbitration,  1>eiug  nothing  more  or  less  than 
revivals  of  the  stupid  and  inexcusable  superstition  under  which 
tJie  INfanchcsler  juHtic^w  acted  when  they  prt^scribed  a  legal  rate 
of  wiiges  ami  ^Im'teed  that  any  workingmau  conspiring  to  obtain 
a  higher  rate  should  *'stand  in  the  pillory  and  lose  an  ear/'  will 
be  treated  with  the  contempt  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Finally,  when  it  is  seen  that  high  wages  do  not  add  to  the  cost 
of  production  it  will  l)e  realized  that  such  burdens  as  taxes  upon 
we:ilth  do  and  the  subject  of  taxation  will  receive  the  attention 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 

Henry  Kjngeri.t. 


THE  COLI^XE  PROFESSOR  IN  POLITICS. 

BV  JEAN    LA   BITB  BrUNKlT. 

THE  pre8ideutial  campaigti  just  dosed  was  remarkable  for 
a  great  mauy  things,  coDSi)icnous  among  wliich  was  the 
development  of  several  uuique  features  iu  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion, whose  influeuee  was  designed  to  be  exerted  iu  spheres  ordi- 
narily considered  to  be  independent  of,  if  not  aotiially  exempt 
from,  the  workings,  the  prejudices,  convictions,  the  partisanship 
of  active  ]K>liti4;al  engagement.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  these 
factors  of  the  campaign  embodied  more  of  an  element  of  pro- 
found interest  and  retlective  investigation  and  study  rather  than 
an  energetic  declaration  of  faith  ucxrompanied  by  resolute, 
persistent  exertion  of  power.  In  fact  the  entire  campaign  from 
iirst  to  last  was,  as  the  8x>ellbinders  have  declared,  distinctively 
educational  iu  iUi  chanicter.  The  province  of  political  argument 
is  to  enlighten  rather  than  controverts  to  instnict  rather  than 
antagonize, — and  in  the  campaign  of  1892  this  truth  was 
strikingly  emphasized.  The  voters  sought  for  light  on  the  great 
questions  of  public  moment  whicli  iuvolve<l  the  common  good  of 
citizens  and  state.  Every  one  indicated  a  desii-e  for  knowledge 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  pi^oblems  wliich  perplexed  the 
public  mind  and  the  best  methods  by  which  they  could  bo  solved 
to  the  l>enefit  of  all  courerued.  Every  voter  seems  to  have 
appointed  himself  an  investigation  committee  of  one.  There 
was  less  gunpowder  but  more  theory  exploded. 

It  is  not  to  l>e  wondere<1  at  then,  that  the  blacksmith  at  his 
anvil  and  Iwllows  thought  deeply  as  he  worked.  Nor  is  it  un- 
usual that  the  bank  cashier  :is  he  handled  the  laborer's  hard- 

'ned  savings,  pondered  upon  the  questions  of  the  hour ;  nor 
that  the  agriculturist  while  he  rated  the  value  of  his  products 
and  stock,  cogitated  upon  the  efibcts  of  party  policy  and  party 
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practice.  It  is  not  phenomeual  tlmt  the  Hhoemaker^s  Bli(»p  became 
the  forum  of  political  argument,  that  at  the  country  grocery  tJie 
rural  Plates  congregated  to  discuss  with  earnest  deliberation  the 
operation  of  protective  moaAures  and  alleged  refonii-s.  It  is  not 
extra^itrdinary  that  the  nnlx>unded  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
college  youth  crystallized  Into  an  objective  movement  culminat- 
ing in  organization  for  political  purposes. 

These  are  expected,  sanctioned,  and  legitimate  agencies ;  but 
what  must  be  said  of  the  couduct  of  those  individimis  who, 
sheltered  by  the  venerable  marble  of  college  halls  and  university 
portals,  dignified  by  the  capmMty  and  title  of  '* educators^'  and 
exalteil  to  a  position  of  public  confidence  and  private  trust — a 
position  as  honorable  as  it  is  responsible, — so  far  forgot  the 
demands,  the  requirements,  the  dignity  of  their  vocation,  and, 
losing  sight  of  these  in  the  heat  of  bitter  partisanship  and 
adminitiou  for  party  creed  and  personal  principle,  endeavored  to 
exert  the  influence  of  their  high  office  to  the  advancement  of  a 
petty  purpose  by  the  employmeut  of  such  methods  as  stigmatize 
them  undeniably  its  policy  men  and  politicid  hucksters T  Their 
action  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  It  is  not  a  fair  commen- 
tary upon  our  educational  system.  Such  practices  not  only 
detract  from  the  dignity,  but  violate  the  very  princiiile  of  colle- 
giate instruction  which  is  essentially  the  cultivation  of  unpreju- 
diced free  thought  and  individual  conviction,  together  with 
the  sentiment  of  theoretic  and  practical  truth.  It  matters  not 
to  what  particular  Aiction  or  party  the  persons  may  pay  alle- 
giance. 

The  fact  became  forcibly  conspicuous  in  this  campaign  that 
the  tM)llege  professor  who  attemptH  to  prostittit'C  the  otTices  and 
attriliutes  of  his  respectable  vocation  tothceu<l  that  a  political 
machine  or  combine  may  gain  by  his  unwise  exertion  of  influ- 


enoe,  will  be  neither  sanctioned  nor  tolerated. 


Professor''  is 


not  a  synonym  for  *Siutocrat"  even  in  the  i*ecitation  room. 
But  that  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
college  professors  to  operate,  within  the  very  shadow  of  our 
universities,  various  schemes  the  object  of  whicli  was  to  influence 
unreasonably,  weaken  the  faith,  or  change  the  political  convic- 
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tion  of  the  nndergradaates  iu  these  institulious^  is  lamentably 
true.  The  field  wan  an  attractive  one  for  the  "practical  poliU- 
ciana"  and  through  the  iiistrumeutality  of  these  learned 
** middlemen'-  they  endeavoi^ed  to  cultivate  it.  The  nature  of 
their  designs  was  more  dic^torial  than  doctrinal.  In  one  college 
several  stndenis  were  approached  personally  by  professors  who 
thought  t/i  p(*rsnade  them  by  an  intimation  that  an  open  declara- 
tion of  faitJi,  provided  it  be  couaiHteut  with  the  professors' 
belief,  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  studeut^  as  to  scholar- 
ship. In  anotlier  institution  the  professors  are  said  to  have  held 
secret  meetings  ut>  which  wem  considered  the  most  advisable 
means  for  active  political  work  among  the  student  body.  At  a 
certain  western  university  the  professors  belonging  to  one  party 
SBBembled  suh  rmttj  and  actnally  mapped  out  a  i»lan  for  method - 
icft]  and  systematic  eirort  along  the  line  of  political  work  among 
the  students,  the  greater  part  of  which  wjvs  to  be  prosecuted 
daring  serious  and  within  the  college  walls.  In  several  colleges 
open  expression  of  political  persuasion  by  the  professors  was  the 
signal  for  an  immediate  and  protracted  dissension  on  the  part  of 
the  students  who  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  policy  as  well  as  of 
judgment  and  of  right.  The  action  of  the  professors  at  A  mlierst, 
which  called  forth  from  the  Boston  Journal  snch  a  vigorous 
denunciation,  hah  elicited  widespread  interest.  Eighti^u  in- 
structors in  that  ituttitution  issued  the  following  pronuncia- 
mento  : 

Wltli  Mr.  Clevelflnd'rt  viewson  puhlii"  qiirHtioiw  we  ngrw.  We  ft*i- 
mire  biH  courage,  liiHcouHtanry,  hiii  public  Kpirli,  his  uludiuua  nt^gleci 
of  merely  peraonul  interfsts  where  tUe>'  eoiitlict  with  llie  ciilla  uf  public 
duty.  We  rt-nii'iiiber  his  turifl*  message,  hb  [H.*nsion  veloi«  and  his 
letter  agaiiml  free  Hi  I  ver  a-*  o>nHpicuous  inntances  uf  diHregardin^  per- 
»(>ri!Ll  (MiiiHiileratioM  for  public  good. 

AVe  tliert'fure  urge  all  our  fellow  citizens  to  give  Mr.  Cleveland  their 
hearty  HiipjKirt. 

It  was  signed  by  eight-ecu  professors. 

In  its  editorial  comment  the  Jonnud  said  : 

jriiiK  Ih  pniliubly  tlie  flrHt  time  in  thu  hiHtory  ttt  American  politlest  that 
tnnal  attempt  has  ever  bei»ii  »iu<le  t4»  enlb*l  ti  New  Kiiglund  eullege 
In  the  Ht'rviiH;  of  a  pidltUml  parly.  What  kind  of  meu  an*  thi-Mi^?  .  .  . 
They  art*  falae  gulden  and  that  their  IcuderMhip  in  pulitical  atTairti  Ia 
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repudiated  by  Ihe  Kft-at  body  of  the  colleiure  1»  fltrtkioffly  deiiionBt rated 
by  the  fact  thui  u  ('imihuw  of  the  three  upper  classes,  jusL  tukeii,  shows 
that  172  of  the  youuj^  men  are  Hepublieans  :ind  52  are  DemocrRtis,— the 
fctUnwefH  of  Harrison  outnumbering  those  of  Cleveland  three  to  onr. 
In  the  senior  oliu«,  made  up  of  older  and  more  mature  men  wlio  have 
sat  longest  under  tbe  faculty's  instruction,  tlie  tlj^nres  are  05  Itepubli- 
eans  to  lo  Democrats.  This  pronunoiamenlo  of  the  Democratic  pro- 
fessors, therefore,  not(»nly  antaj^onlzes  tlie  trtulitional  attitude  of  New 
Englam),  but  coufrontw  the  very  constituency  which  the  college  repre- 
Nenta.  ...  It  will  take  something  more  than  the  ap|K»al  of  eigliteeu 
geiith^mcn,  however  respectable  and  learned,  to  arrest  the  steady  diift 
of  our  educated  youth,  .  .  .  tlie  pronunoiamcnto  will  t»e  worthless, 
but  unfortunately  its  possitiiliiies  for  mischief  are  incjilcnlahle.  It  han 
iuexeusably  drag:^ed  the  collet^  into  juirty  |>olltieji,  and  that  fact  will 
be  pn>fouiidly  deploivd  by  all  true  friends  of  Amherst. 

No  one  felt  the  trath  of  these  ;viscrtioiis  more  keenly  than  did 
tbe  undergraduates  tbcnise1ve8,  and  soon  aft«r  the  appearance  of 
the  JountaPs  editorial  the  following  statement  was  isHued  : 

We,  the  representative  two-thirds  of  Amherst  college  students,  do 
nn>*t  heartily  endorse  ifie  editorial  of  the  Bost^m  Jonttttti  afl  copied 
ubove.  We  do  altio  emphatically  deplore  the  iMjusuiiiniRte  lack  of  judg- 
ment which  has  led  some  of  our  profe^ssors  ix\  Issue  a  manifesto 
Bvowwlly  iu  opfKJsitioii  to  the  expressed  sentiment  of  the  college.  We 
protest  aj^^inst  the  iJi'iig;jing  of  our  beloved  Alma  Mater  into  |M)lltic8 
and  Into  such  politics  tm  are  upheld  by  a  minority  of  the  studentn. 

(.Signed)      The  majority  of  the  student-s  of  Amherst  College. 

The  situation  at  Amherst  touche<l  a  chord  of  sympathy  in 
nearly  every  college  in  the  United  States,  and  in  those  iustitn- 
tions  where  efforts  had  been  initiated  by  members  of  the  facnlty 
to  direct  (»r  alt^r  the  trend  of  political  tlionght,  the  opposition 
on  the  part  of  tJie  student  body  l>ecame  emphatio.  As  the  cam- 
paign progreswHl  the  whole  cxille^e  world  became  actively  con- 
ocrned  iu  the  subject  and  tbe  expressions  of  opinion  were 
suggestive.  The  interest  was  confined  to  no  particular  locality 
or  party.  In  southern  universities  the  qnestion  was  energetically 
oonsidered.  In  the  West,  where  numenms  rumors  were  current 
Illative  to  the  significance  and  indueuce  of  this  new  factor  iu 
national  politics,  the  discussions  were  prolonged  and  heated.  lo 
fiict>  the  debate  was  not  conBned  to  the  colleges  alone  but 
attracted  attention  fi*oin  many  soui*ces  and  the  ])ublic  press 
devoted  it^  columns  to  deliberations  upon  the  subject. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  tlieec  cx)nsi(lei-atiou8  that  Dr.  Kliot,  of 
Harvard,  identified  himself  prominently  with  one  of  the  two 
great  parties  by  a  public  declaration  in  favor  of  its  candidate 
and  by  associating  himself  with  political  movements,  thereby 
bringing  down  an  avalanche  of  dissatisffiction  upon  hisshonldei'S, 
and  aronsing  the  censure  of  '^offensive  partisanship/'  It  was 
duritig  this  period,  Uk»,  that  President  Patton,  of  Princeton, 
made  what  several  newspapers  de-signated  an  **  astounding  state- 
ment." He  said,  **Iam  interested  in  philosophy  and  theology 
and  theee  are  the  only  things  that  I  want  to  bo  known  in.  I 
vote  for  neither  party/-  Whereupon  the  press  interrogated, 
"What  are  plulosopby  and  theology  good  for  if  they  do  not  lead 
a  man  to  perform  his  duties  in  lifef  Is  not  one  of  tJie  most  im- 
portant of  these  duties  the  doing  of  what  we  can  to  secure  an 
honest  and  etticient  governmeutt " 

But  President  Patton^s  ])osition^  while  possibly  hardly  exem- 
plary, is  in  gratifying  contrast  to  that  of  many  of  his  compeers 
whose  active  exertions  overstep  the  limits  of  dignity  and  reflect 
upon  the  intelligence  and  latitude  of  profe^ional  education. 

It  is  fundamentally  essential  in  a  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  i>eophi  that  every  man  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  of  his 
own  convictions  morally,  socially,  politically,  and  every  other 
way.  But  there  is  an  ethical  limit  to  expression,  a  conservative 
unwritten  law  which  to  the  wise  is  proper  and  just  The 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  barricades  himself  bcOiiud  a  pulpit, 
where  his  hearei-s  cannot  uhallenge  his  statements,  and  discusses 
political  solicitudes  does  so  nnadvisably.  The  monopolist  or 
capitalist,  the  employer  or  railroad  official  who  endeavors  to 
utilize  the  influence  of  his  position  to  the  end  that  he  may  com- 
pel] others  to  think  as  he  does  (so  far  at  least  :is  an  expression  of 
opinion  is  concerned)  and  vote  as  be  does,  transgresses  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  equality.  And  the  college  professor  who 
attempts  to  throw  the  force  of  his  honorable  fiinctions  against 
the\rue  and  legal  convictions  of  those  who  have  been  intrusted 
to  his  care  and  training  annihilates  the  noblest  sentiment  of  his 
misaion^an  independent  research  for  truth,  and  subjects  him- 
self to  the  most  righteous  criticism  and  censure. 
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The  presideatial  campaign  of  1892  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
one ;  but  of  all  the  elements  which  were  developed,  of  all  the 
instramentalities  which  were  appropriated  for  political  pnrpoeee, 
of  all  the  schemes  that  were  promulgated,  devices  invented,  in- 
trigues operated,  trickery  practiced,  the  influence  most  to  be  de- 
plored is  that  which  caused  the  professors  in  oar  universities 
and  colleges  to  turn  from  the  pages  of  their  Homers  and  Livys 
and  throw  their  energies  into  the  channel  of  political  effort 

Jean  La  Rue  Buenett. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


BY   ANDREW   J.    PALM. 


THOUGH  this  subject  is  almost  as  old  as  the  human  I'amily 
its  discusBioD  is  always  in  order,  and  no  apology  is  neoes- 
sary  for  bringing  it  before  any  class  of  intelligent  readers.  It 
concerns  the  highest  of  all  earthly  things — human  life,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  safety  of  which  men 
toil  and  suffer  and  eren  die,  giving  life  itself  in  the  effoi*t  to 
make  it  the  better  worth  living. 

The  present  seems  an  eminently  fitting  time  to  discuss  the 
question  of  exacting  life  as  a  punishment  for  crime  ;  for  the  sub- 
ject is  now  before  the  legislatares  of  half  a  dozen  states,  and 
unless  our  lawmakers  follow  precedent  au<l  decide  the  momen- 
tous quef^tion,  in  atlvance  of  argument^  on  their  prejudices  and 
slavish  adherence  to  long-established  custom,  the  friends  of 
reform  have  reason  to  expect  much  in  the  way  of  wiping  out  a 
practice  that  docs  more  tliau  any  other  one  thing  to  destroy 
respect  for  human  life,  and  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  the  crime  which  it  assumes  to  punish. 

The  recent  horrible  outrage  in  Texas,  the  most  barliarons  dis 
play  of  human  impulse  that  has  ever  disgraced  any  community 
pretending  to  be  civilized,  should  put  all  intelligent  people  to 
thinking  on  this  subject  if  they  have  not  been  studying  it  before 
Because  a  brutal  negro,   devoid   of  all  instincts  of  humanity 
committed  a  most  horrible  crime,  the  ten  thousand  citizens  of 
Paris,  Texas,  a  place  boasting  of  its  ten  churches,  and  its  excel 
lent  schools — people  who  were  thought  to  be  good,  law-abiding 
praying  citizens,  even  exceeded  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  negro 
in  their  punishment  of  his  crime.     His  crime  was  worse  than 
brutish  ;  it  was  fiendish  ;  but  horrible  as  it  was  its  punishment 
indicates  to  the  thoughtful  mind  a  condition  of  society  far  more 
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alarmiDg  to  lovers  of  civil  governnient  than  all  the  crimee  com- 
niitted  by  the  criminal  claas  in  a  generation.  The  crime  of  the 
negro  waa  that  of  a  single  individual,  a  human  monstrosity  ;  the 
puuiBhuient  indicates  that  a  whole  charchgoing  community  is 
animated  by  snl^stantially  the  same  spirit  that  characterized  the 
brntal  negro.  His  crime  is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  lost 
and  revenge  ;  that  of  the  mob  which  seared  his  Oesh  from  foot 
to  head  and  burned  out  his  cyee  with  hot  irons  cannot  by  any 
possible  rert«oning  be  plmjed  on  any  higher  plane.  Such  a  com- 
munity is  a  fit  place  iu  which  to  breed  such  monstrosities  as 
Henry  timith.  Figs  do  not  grow  of  thistles  uor  grapes  of  thoru 
trees,  nor  was  ever  such  a  specimen  of  brute  humanity  reared  in 
a  community  of  Quakers.  If  the  l>ost  and  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  city^  the  mayor  and  otliers^  sanctioned  such  barbari- 
ties as  the  recent  Texas  torture^  what  might  we  not  expect  of  the 
vicious,  degraded,  and  ignorant  1 

I  am  aware  tliat  there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  the 
outrage  may  l>e  considered.  One  may  be  called  the  standpoint 
of  impulse,  and  unfortunately  many  newspapers  both  North  and 
South  have  considered  the  matter  from  no  higher  plane.  While 
they  cannot  well  avoid  <leprecating  such  an  act  of  savagery  in 
terms  more  or  less  emphatic  they  have  excused  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  crime  whit^h  aroused  tlie  frenzy  of  the  mob  was  one  of 
unusual  atrocity.  They  say  that  the  negro  deserved  deatli  but 
are  sorry  that  the  state  should  not  have  l)een  permitted  to  kill 
him  speedily  after  a  prompt  trial ;  and  here  again  they  further 
excuse  the  mob  by  adding  the  information  that  the  disx>ensation 
of  jastice  by  the  state  has  been  slow  and  uncertain. 

We  perhaps  all  deserve  death,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  st 
least  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  we  shall  suffer  it ;  but 
no  man  can  be  considered  a  patriotic  citizen  or  a  safe  counselor 
who  will  advise  legiil  adjudication  of  minor  offenses  and  inti- 
mate that  a  recourse  to  blind  impulse  is  excusable  in  cases  of  re* 
volting  atrocity.  There  is  no  safe  middle  ground  between  gov- 
ernment and  anarchy,  and  all  violations  of  law,  however  aggra- 
vated or  inhuman,  or  however  much  they  may  rouse  the  revenge- 
ful impulses,  must  be  left  to  the  law  itself  for  a  remedy  ;  or  else 
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government  is  a  mistake^  civilization  a  misnomer,  and  Christian- 
ity a  failure. 

All  this  may  be  considered  as  foreign  to  our  subject  )>ut  the 
relationship  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed.  For  the  Texas 
outrage  and  the  scores  of  others  similar  in  kind  that  have  dis- 
graced many  of  our  states  in  the  p:ist  few  years  the  law  itself 
and  those  who  sanction  it  must  share  a  large  p;irt  of  tbe  respon- 
sibility because  the  law  teaches  that  dc^h  is  the  '  proper 
pnnishment  for  c<*rtatn  offenders.  Tlie  amount  of  torture  that 
may  Iw  inflicted  is  not  prescribed  but  left  to  tlie  executioner,  and 
tlirough  his  bnngling  work  some  of  the  legal  eicecutions  have 
come,  in  point  of  horror,  but  little  short  of  the  Texas  outrage. 
When  we  fake  iuto  consideration  that  uuc  wjih  the  w<»rk  of  a 
furious  mob,  maddened  by  the  (commission  of  a  horrible  crime 
and  the  other  the  cool,  delilierate  work  of  the  aggregate  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  a  state,  the  former  seems  far  the  leas  revolting. 
80  long  as  law  sanctions  taking  life  under  auy  pretext  we  need 
not  t>o  surprised  that  the  mob  will  sometimes  assume  the  job, 
fearing  that  the  state  will  not  do  what  its  law  declares  it  ought 
to  do. 

(lovernor  Hogg  of  Texas  has  very  properly  denounced  the 
outrage,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  not  only  ))y  his  oath  to  enforce 
the  laws,  but  by  the  moral  obligation  resting  on  him  as  a  good 
citizen.  He  characterized  the  outrage  as  a  foul  blot  on  the 
state,  and  threatens  to  punish  those  guilty  of  perpetrating  it; 
but  how  weak  and  inconsistent  does  tiie  law  which  provides 
blood  for  blitod  make  the  utterances  of  an  executive  seem  under 
such  circunustances. 

When  a  body  of  men  arrogate  the  governmental  pi^rogative, 
take  the  law  into  their  own  impassioned  hands,  and  murder  a 
subject  that  the  sUite  is  bound  to  protect  against  every  unlawful 
act  of  violence  either  to  person  or  property,  the  executive  should 
be  able  to  say  to  the  mob  :  "  Human  life  is  sacred  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  In  the  hut  of  the  lowly  as  well  as  in  the  palace 
of  the  king.  The  life  even  of  the  most  degraded  subject  is  never- 
theless a  God  given  life,  not  to  be  taken  either  legally  or  illegally, 
and  those  who  violate  its  sanctity  must  be  punished." 
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Bnch  an  uttei*ance  would  mean  something  ;  wonld  t«ac)i  Bonie- 
tihiti^,  and  the  oxocuiivc  nould  coiiBisteutly  cnfuroe  tL»  law  and 
l>uniKh  those  '*  who  break  into  the  house  of  life  with  hloody 
hands/'  But  under  a  law  that  recognizes  the  right  to  destroy 
life  under  certain  conditiouB,  no  matter  how  much  righteons  in- 
dignation the  executive  may  express  at  the  act  of  a  mob  that 
has  mnrdei*ed  a  mui-derer^  he  is  obliged  practically  to  Siiy  to  the 
perpetrators  :  '*  Vou  have  violated  the  law  of  the  land.  Though 
the  raan  whom  you  have  killed  was  guilty  and  deserved  death, 
you  should  not  have  taken  his  life.  You  should  have  left  that 
for  me  and  thirteen  other  gentlemen.  We  should  have  had  a 
l>art  in  his  execution,^  The  mob  may  have  8hot  the  guilty 
wretch,  or  hanged  him,  or  burned  him;  the  governor  and  his 
aids  would  have  broken  his  neck^  or  slowly  strangled  him  to 
death,  or,  if  in  the  sta-te  of  New  York,  wonld  have  burned  out 
bis  life  t)y  prostituting  one  of  (tocVs  noble  gifts  to  a  use  too  hor> 
rible  to  contemplate. 

Those  who  t)elieTe  in  legal  murder  may  squirm  and  explain 
and  split  hairs  to  their  hearts'  content  bat  tlie  only  difference 
between  the  feeling  that  sanctions  the  mob^s  burning  a  negro 
whom  every  one  knows  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  tlie  other 
plan  of  government's  deliberately  tying  his  hands  and  strapping 
his  feet  and  burning  him  to  death  in  an  electric  chair  or  choking 
him  to  death  ou  a  scaffold,  is  simply  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind,  and  even  the  difference  in  degree  is  not  very  pronounced. 
In  one  case  those  who  believe  in  killing  are  anxious  to  do  it 
themselves  ;  in  the  other,  those  who  sissume  to  Ijelieve  in  it  wish 
to  shift  the  responsibility  ujwn  the  state,  and  thus  Hatter  them 
selves  that  they  escupe  all  shai'e  in  it. 

Example  is  stronger  than  precept,  and  as  long  as  the  state 
which  is  8ui>poaed  to  be  just  and  wise  and  good  sets  the  example 
of  killing,  even  tlie  most  stupid  advocate  of  capital  punishment 
should  not  express  surprise  aud  need  not  evince  regret  that  a 
mob,  influenced  by  passion,  does  that  which  the  state  does  in 
cool  blood,  nor  should  we  wonder  that  the  vicious-minded  indi- 
vidual with  murderous  instincts  has  his  little  respect  for  life 
^iU   more  weakened  and  his  killing    propensities    yet  more 
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Btrtnigtli6n«d  by  the  fact  that  the  state  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
stroy life. 

If  there  is  any  one  fact  in  counection  with  this  one  great  ques- 
tion that  is  generally  understood  by  t-hose  wlio  have  made  it  a 
careful  study,  any  truth  that  is  well  established  by  the  history 
of  humanity  in  ite  dealings  with  itself,  it  is  that  the  only  sure 
protection  to  human  life  in  any  age  or  any  country  is  to  hare  it 
regarded  with  reverence  by  the  whole  people,  and  that  murders 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  sacredness  with  which  life  is  held^ 
regardless  of  flic  punishment  for  the  oi'ime  of  murder. 

It  needs  no  extraordinary  judgment  to  comprehend  the  trnth 
that  if  government  wishes  to  t^each  Utat  human  life  is  sacred  it 
must  not  set  the  example  of  deli  Iterate]  y  destroying  it.  As  well 
might  it  steal  from  the  tliief  or  burn  the  house  of  the  inceudiary 
as  to  suufT  out  a  human  life  to  teach  that  humau  life  is  sacred 
and  shoald  be  held  inviolable.  The  evil  force  of  bad  example 
is  tlie  strongest  argument  that  can  be  made  against  the  death  pen- 
alty and  in  itself  should  be  sufficient  to  annul  the  law  of  life  for 
life  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  glol)e.  The  t^uakers  believe 
in  the  saoredness  of  human  life  and  they  consistently  and  persist- 
ently refuse  to  make  their  actions  belie  their  belief.  They 
refuse  to  go  to  war  and  refuse  to  assist  in  putting  men  to  death 
either  legally  or  illegally  and  the  reaidt  of  this  teaching  for 
centuries  is  that  Quakers  do  not  commit  munler.  The  man  who 
has  proper  respect  for  tlie  rights  of  property  needs  no  law  to 
prevent  liim  from  taking  his  neighlwr's  goods.  The  man  who 
has  proper  reverence  for  humau  life  needs  no  law  to  restrain  his 
hand  fi-om  murder,  but  he  who  would  argue  that  this  high  re- 
gard for  human  life  can  be  instilled  by  the  bloody-handed  execu- 
tioner, legal  though  his  murderoas  trade  may  he,  should  be 
Bent  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

The  favorite  alignment  that  to  take  away  the  fear  of  the  death 
penalty  would  result  in  an  increase  of  murders  may  or  may  not 
have  any  force  in  philosophy,  but  in  practice  it  baa  l)een  proven 
false  repeateilly.  In  Uiose  of  our  own  states  where  capital  pun- 
ishment has  been  abolished  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  census 
reports  show  a  smaller  nnmtter  of  murders  than  those  states  that 
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still  follow  the  law  of  '^  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.*'  The  same  is  true  of  other  countries.  The  Howard  As- 
sociation of  London  haA  made  a  caiefnl  study  of  the  subject  and 
its  investigation  has  shown  beyond  doubt  that  death  as  a  panisb- 
ment  for  murder  has  the  only  effect  that  might  be  expected,  that 
it  hardens  instead  of  softens  tlic  emotions,  and  prepai'cs  men  to 
commit  murder  by  contemplating  it. 

The  executioner  bus  been  st^^iidily  plying  his  gory  triule  in  the 
United  States  ever  sim»  the  fountlati*)n  of  the  government,  but 
instead  of  his  being  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  murders  have  l)een 
constAntly  increasing.  In  1S83  there  were  2,184  homicides  in 
the  United  States ;  in  1S8!»,  3,5*>7  ;  in  1H90,  1/290  ;  and  in  1891, 
5,90G.  Is  not  this  evidence  enough  to  warrant  a  change  in  our 
method  of  dealing  with  the  crime  of  murder?  When  it  comes 
before  the  legislators  of  the  different  states,  I  trust  they  will  not 
act  on  their  ideas  of  what  they  are  afraid  vii^ht  occur  if  capital 
punishment  were  abolished,  rather  than  on  the  actual  facts 
as  they  liave  occurred  where  it  has  been  abrogated. 

The  de^th  penalty  defeats  tbe  entLs  of  justice  in  allowing 
thousands  of  murderers  to  go  at  liberty.  It  is  a  fact  l>eyond  dis- 
pute that  the  average  juror  of  to-day  hesitates  to  assnme  the 
resi>onsibility  of  being  an  instrument  in  sending  a  fellow  to 
death,  and  oftentimes  when  there  is  no  other  verdict  possible  ex- 
cept tliat  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  lii-at  degree  or  not  guilty  of 
any  crime,  the  convenient  reasonable  doubt  comes  in,  and  the 
prisoner  is  set  at  liberty  j  when  if  the  puniahmeut  had  not  been 
death  he  would  have  pioniptly  bopn  found  guilty. 

In  Massachusetts  from  1862  to  1882,  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
there  were  123  trials  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  but  29  of 
these  or  less  than  24  per  cent  were  convicted.  In  Conuecticat 
during  thirty  years  from  1850  to  1880,  97  persons  were  tried  for 
first  degree*  murder,  and  of  these  but  13  or  a  little  less  tlian  13 
per  c^nt  were  found  guilty. 

Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Rhode  Island — a  state  in 
all  respects  very  similar  to  tlie  other  two — in  1852.  During  tlie 
next  thirty  years  there  were  27  persons  tried  for  first  degree 
murder  iu  that  state,  of  whom  17  or  63  j^er  cent  were  found 
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guilty  a.s  charged.  The  same  trnth  is  sliowii  in  Michigan,  WiR- 
ooDsin,  ami  Maine,  tlie  8t4itiite  Iwoks  of  whicli  are  no  h)nger  dis- 
graced by  the  law  of  death  ;ia  a  puuishmeut  for  crime.  The 
chief  justice  of  Rlioile  Island  says  :  **  My  ol^servation  fully  justi- 
fies me  in  saying  Ihat  conviction  for  murder  is  far  more  certain 
non^  Id  proper  cases  than  vrhcn  death  was  the  puntHhrnent  of  it.'' 

William  Tallack,  Esq.,  flecretary  of  the. Howard  Association 
of  Tx»ndon,  givc«  an  illustration  that  applies  on  this  point. 
Some  years  ago  five  men  were  arniigned  before  an  English  Jnry 
for  a  very  atrocious  murder.  To  the  public  astonishment  and 
indignation  they  were  acquitted.  One  of  t!ie  jurors  on  being 
taken  to  task  thus  explained  the  matter:  *'We  were  almost 
certain  of  the  guilt  of  the  aocuiied,  but  not  quite.  The  law  did 
not  permit  us  to  render  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  involving  im- 
prisonment. That  we  would  have  given.  But  we  felt  that 
nothing  short  of  absolnto  certainty  would  justify  ua  in  consign- 
ing five  men  to  tlie  irrevocable  destiny  of  death,  and  therefore 
we  could  do  nothing  but  acquit  them." 

Most  legislators  pride  themselves  on  being  matter-of-fact  men 
and  x>retend  t«  place  great  stress  on  the  actualities  of  experience 
and  give  but  little  weight  to  philosophy  or  theory.  Suppose  we 
apply  matter  of  fact  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  see 
what  the  result  has  been  afi  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  homi- 
cide in  those  states  and  countries  where  the  government  recog- 
nizes the  commandment,  *'Thou  shalt  not  kill.'' 

Michigan  alwlishod  capital  punishment  in  184tJ,  and  atiitistics 
show  that  since  that  time  niurdei*a  have  decreased  relatively  to 
the  population  57  per  cent  Mr.  Jerome  recently  declared  that 
id  a  period  of  eight  yeai-s  there  were  fewer  murdei-s  in  the  state 
of  Michigan,  without  the  death  peualty,  than  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  any  one  year  of  that  period. 

Wisconsin  abolished  capital  punishment  ii\  1863,  Ex- 
<iovernor  Wijshburn  not  long  ago  declared  that  since  the  aboli- 
tion no  other  state  (ran  show  a  gi*eater  freedom  from  homicidal 
crime ;  that  with  a  population  representing  almost  every  nation- 
ality statistics  show  that  crime  instead  of  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  the  state  is  diminishing. 
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The  popniation  of  Rhode  Island  increased  75  per  cent  fi-oni 
18(50  to  1870,  bat  the  number  of  convictions  for  first  degree 
uiiirder  decreivsed  over  20  i>er  cent  sis  compared  with  the  ten 
years  before.  From  1870  to  ISSO  the  gain  in  popniation  was  27 
percent^  but  the  gain  per  cent  in  convictions  for  first  degree 
murder  wiw  but  14-  In  Uie  first  nineteen  years  afU^r  capital 
puni.shment  wafi  abolished  the  unmlmr  of  convictions  for  iirst 
degree  murder  was  16,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  increiise  in 
population  in  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  tieen  but  IS  cou- 
victiouK. 

Maine  abolished  capital  punishment  in  18S7,  and  in  the  three 
and  one  half  jeiirs  following  convicted  three  persons  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  while  Minnesot^i,  with  tlie  black  shadow  of  the 
gallon's  to  frighten  men  into  good  behavior,  with  less  than  twice 
the  poptdation  of  Maine,  had  Aeven  executions  in  the  same  time 
with  j>erhaps  more  than  a  dozen  other  cases  where  the  verdict 
would  have  l>eeu  first  degree  murder  had  the  punishment  not 
been  death  ;  for  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  average 
juror  is  better  than  tlie  law  of  retaliation,  and  in  spite  of  his 
oath  he  will  allow  his  conscience  to  assert  itself. 

In  Kansas  no  state  execution  has  t^iken  place  in  twenty  years 
simply  for  Uie  reas*)n  that  tin;  law  there  says  the  governor  may^ 
not  Hhafl,  fix  a  time  for  the  execution  of  a  perstm  convicted  of 
first  degi-ee  murder  one  year  afler  conviction.  The  result  is  that 
no  governor  of  Kansas  for  twenty  years  has  had  so  little  i*espect 
for  human  life  ns  to  sentence  a  criminal  to  die,  and  Kansas  can 
show  a  record  far  above  the  average  regarding  the  safety  of 
human  life. 

Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Holland  in  1S70,  and 
there  have  been  fewer  murders  sinc«  it«  alwlition  than  before 
during  the  same  length  of  time  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
population.  Finland  has  had  no  executions  since  1824.  The 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  says  :  ^*The  security  of  pei-sons 
and  property  has  not  <liminished  by  the  suspension  of 'capital 
punishment.  Murdera  are  extremely  rare/'  There  have  been 
no  executioas  in  Belgium  sinc-e  1SR.1.  In  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding its  abolition  there  were  921  murders.     In  the  ten  years 
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following  its  abolition  there  were  but  703.  Portugal,  Italy,  Ron- 
iiiuuiii,  and  Swit/erlaud  have  abolished  capital  punishment  with 
like  good  rcsulta  On  the  other  hand,  Greece,  with  a  population 
of  only  two  millions  of  pe*»ple,  about  the  same  as  the  state  of 
Indiana,  still  teaches  the  sacredncas  of  human  life  by  the  use  of 
the  guillotine.  The  result  is  as  might  l»e  expected.  There  are 
said  to  be  at  the  prci^out  time  one  hundred  murderers  iu  the 
prisons  of  Oreece  awaiting  the  day  of  death  fixed  by  weak^  fal- 
lible human  authority. 

There  are  other  lines  upon  which  to  base  valid  arguments 
against  the  old  Jewish  law  of  taking  life  as  a  forfeit  for  crime, 
but  lack  of  space  forbids  that  they  shall  be  discussed  at  this 
writing.  We  might  merely  mention  as  l»eing  important  among 
them  :  1.  The  fallibility  of  human  testimony,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  of  tK)nvicting  the  innocent;  2.  The  absolute  in- 
ability of  man  to  distiuguish  between  those  who  are  morally  and 
mentally  responsible  for  their  acts  and  those  who  are  not. 

The  old  argument,  tw),  based  ou  the  Mosaic  law  o(  like  for 
like  which  is  still  the  favorite  argument  with  the  average 
man  who  believes  in  punishing  crime  by  imitating  it,  might 
properly  be  coiisidered  in  arguing  the  subject^  though  that 
hardly  seems  necessary,  for  the  Hcriptur.il  argument  breaks 
down  of  its  own  weight.  The  old  Testament  advocates  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment  with  a  vengeance.  There  need  be 
no  controversy  on  this  point.  It  proves  entirely  too  much, 
however,  and  even  the  most  zejilous  advocate  of  legal  killing 
would  scarcely  sanction  it  all  and  advi.se  death  Jis  a  proper  pun- 
ishment for  gathering  fire  wood  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  unless 
perhaps  a  few  Puritanical  reformecs  in  Pennsylvania  might  be 
found  to  urge  hanging  for  selling  a  newspaper  or  a  glass  of  milk, 
on  Smiday. 

Under  the  old  Jewish  law  the  violation  of  every  command- 
ment but  one  was  punishable  with  death  and  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  according  to  the  old  TesUnient  we  should  abolish 
slavery  and  polygamy  and  cease  to  kill  the  wife  who  believen  iu 
a  ilitferent  god  from  the  one  adored  by  her  husband,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  advocate  capital  punishment  for  murder  ou  a  Hebraic 
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basis.  Though  our  early  fathers  were  a  savage  jieople,  the  law 
of  death  for  inurdi'.r,  so  einphatifally  *^njoined,  was  flagrantly 
violated,  and  even  they,  ignorant  and  savage  aa  they  were,  were 
better  tlian  their  cruel  law.  If  the  law  of  life  for  life,  as  laid 
down  by  Moses,  was  good,  it  surely  should  have  been  carefully 
observed  in  those  early  days,  and  yet  Oaiu  was  a  murderer  as 
were  Moses,  Lamech,  David,  Simeon,  aud  liOvi,  and  yet  not  one 
of  them  was  made  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  giving  np  his  life. 
The  law  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  even  then  as  it  has  been  in 
all  ages  since. 

A.  J.  Pai^. 
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ilandif  Book  of  LUci-artj  iJtwWwwt.     By  William  Walsh.      Phila- 
delphia :  .1.  B.  Lippiucott  Company.     Price  i?3, 50. 

The  author  declares  in  the  preface  to  this  admirable  book  that 
his  primary  object  is  to  entertain,  but  no  one  can  i*ead  even  a 
few  of  its  1,100  pages  without  being  instructed  as  well  as  enter- 
tained. It  would  have  l>eeu  unjust  both  to  the  book  aud  its 
author  liad  he  entitled  it  "A  Dictionary  of  Things  Not  Worth 
Knowing"  as  he  says  he  had  thought  of  doing.  It  should  be 
considered  that  that  which  literary  people  are  anxious  to  know 
aud  for  which  they  search  volume  after  volume  is  worth  know- 
ing. This  book  will  s:ive  such  mauy  a  long  search  and  render 
a  short  one  successful  where  licfore  the  most  cai-eful  may  have 
ended  in  failure. 

In  looking  over  this  book  one  n»alizes  the  fact  as  never  before 
that  the  literary  curiosities  of  the  iiUglish  language  iu*e  very 
numerous,  aud  he  who  has  taken  the  time  suid  been  eudowed 
with  the  patience  to  glean  them  from  all  sources  as  has  Mr. 
Walsh,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  careful  readers. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  topics  treated  between  A  1,  the 
favorite  expression  of  mercantile  agencies,  aud  zouave,  which 
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cJosee  the  list.  Tlie  politiciau  may  hei*©  find  the  *'Mngwump," 
**  Plumed  Knight,^'  and  **  Kicker.'*  The  millionaire  can  dis- 
cover *' who  wants  the  Earth"  ;  the  swain  may  see  the  *' red- 
haired  girl  and  white  horses,'*  while  IJie  bachelor  can  see  what 
a  *'gnus^  widow"  is.  Even  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  has  not  been 
overlooked  and  finds  a  place  along  with  the  **cow  with  the  iron 
toil." 

The  book  contains  among  its  many  curiosities  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  list  of  palindromes  anywhere  to  l»e  fonnd. 
The  topics  are  arrang*>d  alphabetically  throughout  the  l>ook, 
which  enables  the  reader  to  find  any  subject  easily.  The  work 
is  handsomely  bound  and  printcMl,  with  gilt  top,  and  considering 
\{&  size  and  character  is  a  very  cheap  volume. 


CfiiUimCH  Rif/U^:  A  Book  of  Nuriierif  fjOf/ie.  By  Kate  I>ouglas 
Wiggin.  12mo.  2;^5  pp.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough- 
ton, MitTiin  &  Co.     Price,  )?1.25. 

This  admirable  lKX)k  is  now  in  its  fifth  thonsaud  and  it  would 
be  a  blessing  not  only  to  children  but  to  the  country,  if  every 
parent,  teaclier,  and  pre-acher  in  the  nation  would  study  the  les- 
sons here  so  eloquently  and  truly  set  forth. 

Our  educational  system  has  alwa>'8  been  top-heavy  and,  while 
die  truth  has  beeu  gradually  dawniug  upon  the  minds  of  the 
few  for  some  years  piusL  in  reference  to  the  all-importuut  subject 
of  eai'ly  childhood  training,  the  lion's  share  of  cost  and  effort  is 
still  expended  in  trying  to  correct  and  improve  the  habits  and 
manuerM  of  young  men  and  women  after  their  natures  have  beeu 
warped  and  i>erhai>K  irretrievably  ruined  by  neglect  or  by  bad 
early  training.  Rockefellers  and  Staufords  and  Armours  give 
millions  of  their  substauce  to  endow  great  universities  and 
schools  of  higher  learning  while  the  more  important  school,  the 
kindergarten,  is  entirely  unknown  in  most  of  our  cities  as  a  part 
of  our  educational  system  and  gets  but  a  grudging  pittance  in 
those  that  are  giving  it  a  feeble  trial. 

Mrs.  Wiggin  may  well  wonder  whether  we  mean  all  we  say 
about  the  force  of  early  impressions  when  we  quote  such  well- 
known  phrases  as,  ''The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
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world"  ;  "Give  me  the  first  six  years  of  a  child's  life,  and  I 
care  not  who  has  the  rest*'  j  **The  child  of  six  years  has  learned 
already  far  more  than  a  stiulent  learns  iu  his  entire  university 
course,'-  etc.  If  we  do  so  believe  our  pnictice  is  widely  at  rari- 
auce  with  oar  belief. 

This  book  ia  divided  into  ten  chapters  as  follows:  1.  The 
Uighte  of  the  Child  ;  2.  Children's  Plays  ;  3,  Children's  Play- 
things;  4.  What  Shall  Children  Ke^d!  5.  Children's  Stories; 
fi.  The  Relation  of  the  Kiudergjirteii  to  Social  Reform  ;  7.  How 
ShiUl  we  Govern  our  Cliildreu  7  8.  The  Magic  of  ''Together'*; 
0.  The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Public  School ;  10. 
Other  People's  Cliildren. 

Chapters  5,  7,  and  8  are  the  work  of  Nora  A.  Snnth.  We 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  nowhei'e  can  be  found  in  a  like  number  of 
pages  a  more  sensible  and  eloquent  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
managing  children  than  in  the  chapter,  *'  How  Shall  we  Govern 
Our  Children?" 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  so  well  written  and  tells  so  mnch  that 
may  often  have  been  thought  but  seldom  expressed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  particnlari/.e  Jis  to  the  merits  of  the  different  parts. 
We,  however,  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  every  teacher, 
parent,  and  school  officer  the  chapters,  "The  Relation  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  PnlJie  School/'  and  *' Other  People's 
Cliildren." 


CnminoUujif,  \\y  Arthur  MacDouald.  Large  12mo,  cloth,  416 
pp.,  with  nibliography  of  Crime,  etc.,  ^2.  New  York,  Lon- 
don, antl  Toronto  :  Funk  it  Wagnalls  C^ompany. 

The  science  of  crime  and  criminals  opens  up  a  vast  field  of 

greikt  interests,  n<»t  only  to  the  scholar  who  investigates  ciiiises 

and  sequences,   classe.s  and   peculiarities,   but  to  the  ordinary 

thoughtful  man  who,  recognizing  the  awful  effects  of  crime,  and 

realizing  something    of   the    almost  iunumenible    number    of 

criminals,  desires  to  know  of  these  phenomena  in  their  relations 

to  society,  to  the  human  race.     In  this  age  of  '* better  things" 

wo  have  been  led  to  believe  that  while  the  punishment  of 

criminals  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  yet 
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the  preventiou  of  crime  is  the  dosidoratum  devoutly  wished  for. 
To  effect  this,  as  far  as  passible,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
those  who  are  attempting  its  solution  have  investigated  the 
causes  of  crime,  not  sin  in  the  abstract,  but  crime  in  it^  awfnl 
concrete  power.  Find  and  analyze  the  causes,  and  then  remove 
them,  is  the  only  scientiQc  solution  of  this  problem. 

TToretofore,  the  works  upon  this  branch  of  science  have  l>een 
in  the  main  such  :u4  only  students  would  appreciate  ;  but,  while 
we  have  in  this  work  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  the 
result  of  years  of  expert  study  and  researcJi,  we  have  also  in 
this  book  a  popular  treatment  by  which  the  subject  is  brought 
within  the  coinpreheusion  of  those  not  S|>eciulists. 

The  author's  preparation  for  this  work  has  consisted  in  a 
conrse  of  study  in  the  Tniversity  of  Rochester,  Princeton,  and 
Andover  Theological  Semiimries,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Harvard  University^  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Univer- 
sity of  lierlin,  University  of  Leipzig,  University  of  Paris,  Uni- 
versities of  Zurich  and  Vieuna,  and  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mxss. 

His  plans  also  included  special  visits  to  the  priucipal  prisons 
and  charitable  institutions  in  England,  France,  f  lermauy,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Austria,  Italj*,  and  America.  He  pitssed  two 
entire  summers  with  criminals  in  our  best  institutions  at  Roches- 
ter, Elmirii,  Auburn,  and  at  other  points.  He  was  locked  in 
cells  with  eriminalH  in  order  to  become  more  fully  learned  con- 
cerning them. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  chapter,  '*The  Kvolution  of 
Crime,''  will  give  an  idea  of  the  author's  style  and  of  the 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  regards  the  war  mouster. 


The  instinct  of  vengeance  ia  at  present  quite  dt»ep-rooled  in  human- 
ity ;  thuii  the  coiiiplucency  with  whirl]  tlie  public  consider  the  cou- 
demnAtlon  of  an  Insane  culprit  for  a  nnirdfpous  act,  a^  in  the  caMe  of 
(iuiteau.  Tlils  inifHttieiKv  n^iiist  ivgurdin^  the  criuiinul  uh  ti  ^mtient 
is  a  sentiment  whieh  is  Intent  in  eaeh  <»f  ns.  We  deHire  vengeance,  ai- 
thoiiglt  we  ina>  Imve  ehnu^cil  its  name  and  ap(H>aranee.  The  form  of 
this  is  reproduoeti  in  our  Western  an<l  SouM»ern  i^tates  tis  "  lyncli  law," 
whieli  is  an  explosion  of  popular  au^er.  Sumotlmei*  this  has  for  a 
cause,  us  in  caunii'jalism,  a  bartiaHe  satisfaotion,  a  eruel  pleiisure  to  see 
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an  execution,  and  u  paseion  to  partlcijmtc  iu  sheilUing  blood,  or  a  love  of 
excitement. 

Looking  at  man  from  a  Hcieiitiflc  point  of  view,  he  exceeds  all  others 
in  friminality  ;  he  kills  not  only  his  own  specie:^,  which  the  aninmla 
rarely  do,  but  U;inga  of  all  other  Hpeciea  with  Impunity  ;  thoee  which 
it  ia  not  an  advantage  to  kill  he  subjects  to  slavery.  The  ef^tism  of 
the  human  species  surpasses  that  of  all  others.  The  basis  of  this  ego- 
tism is  a  combination  of  (Myehic  and  physical  force,  uof  moral  force. 

At  preJM^nt  the  hloody  idea  of  war  Htill  mnalns  in  tlie  whob' human 
race.  Mottern  Kurope  when-  the  higliest  oivili/.ation  exist*  has  at  Ie:isf 
12,000,000  men  traint'd  for  war,  while  IU>me,  witli  her  vast  emiiiri' had 
only  300,000  legionaries  ;  and  this  is  the  state  of  tlie  world  which  at 
present  Is  in  its  commercial  slory  ;  and  yet  in  tho  fact-  of  this  it  is 
claimed  that  commerce  and  war  are  antAjronists  ;  but  it  is  stiid  that  waz 
has  the  advantajije  of  purging-  thr  race.  To  a(^<;ompllsh  this,  however, 
cholera  Is  much  mon?  prttferahle,  for  the  lower  strata  are  pre-eminently 
the  sufterers,  while  in  war  much  of  the  best  bhx>d  of  the  nation  is 
sivcrlfiti'd.  The  savage  instinct  of  murder  is  still  deeply  ro«;ited.  War 
from  tlie  nuturul-history  jKiint  of  view,  is  universal  imjrder,  an  exten- 
sion and  development  of  universal  homicide.  In  primitive  times  it 
wa»  terrible  in  character,  exceeding  iti  feroi*ity  the  wildoKt  Ih':ikIm  ;  in 
the  next  Htage  of  development  one  tlid  not  eat  liis  enemy,  but  nuitibilpd 
and  torturcil  him,  anrl  modern  civilized  war  is  the  same  lu  esBenoe, 
thougli  different  in  forui.  For  inventive  genius  is  at  present  exerting 
lt«elf  to  it«  utmoet  to  discover  how  to  kill  and  mutilate  Ihe  enemy  at 
great  distances,  atid  to  the  disgrmvof  the  I9th  CA-ntury  humanity,  it 
seems  to  have  succecfled.  And  while  we  look  with  horror  upon  the 
cannibal,  the  words  of  Montaigne  are  not  inapplicable  when  he  says 
that 'Ml  is  more  barbarous  to  kill  a  live  man  than  to  roast  and  eat  a 
dead  one.*' 
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MORALITY  IN  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE 


BY  THE  REV.    DAVID  SWING. 


IT  IS  one  of  the  errors  aud  follies  of  society  that-  it  dierishos 
several  kiutls  of  morality.  It  has  wandered  about  in  a 
mental  bewilderment  and  has  been  an  fickle  in  ita  opinions  in 
ethics  aa  the  man  in  the  play  was  regarding  the  cloud  which 
Beenied  to  him  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  camel,  a  weasel, 
and  a  whale.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  morals  have  been 
compelled  t-o  come  along  the  path  of  development.  All  that 
iniiu  possesses  has  come  throngh  germ,  bud,  leaf,  blossom,  and 
fmit  The  highest  paiuter*s  art  of  to-day  was  once  only  an 
ability  to  make  a  few  8crat<'hes  on  a  shell  or  the  tusk  of  a  mam- 
moth. So  the  moralrt  of  to  day  were  once  only  a  faint  notion 
that  a  roan  should  not  kill  his  own  wife  or  child  and  should  not 
steal  his  neighbor's  property.  This  power  of  the  ** should  not" 
expired  a  few  miles  from  home,  and  beyond  a  stream  or  a  moun- 
tain any  child  might  l>e  murdered,  any  proi>erty  might  be  stolen. 
Confessing  that  the  sense  of  right  must  needs  come  by  the  slow 
prooeea  of  growth,  it  is  singular  that  it  did  not  come  in  one  shape 
for  all  the  persons  of  a  neighborhood.  Music  came  slowly,  but  it 
did  not  come  with  harmony  for  a  king  and  with  discord  for  a 
poor  subject  When  the  eight  notes  came  for  a  palace  they  came 
for  a  cabiit.  The  Gregorian  chant  did  not  change  itself  for  a 
pope  or  ..  beggar.  What  sweetness  and  grandeur  there  was  in 
the  strains  were  for  man  in  an  unbroken  unity.  When  the 
Ureek  column  put  on  at  last  its  complete  proportions  it  assumed 
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all  that  beauty  not  for  a  Pericles,  but  for  every  man  and  woman 
of  the  existing  world.  It  would  now  seera  that  morals  onght 
thus  to  have  come.  If  two  and  two  make  four  for  a  European 
they  onght  to  make  four  for  a  Hottentot.  Thns  morals  ought 
to  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  prolific  pastw  Instead  of  see- 
ing such  a  uniform  advimc^^  we  arv  compelled  to  note  a  morality 
suitable  for  a  king  and  another  morality  suitable  for  a  .subject^  a 
morals  proper  for  a  genius  and  a  morals  for  a  man  of  ordinary 
mind ;  tlien  conies  a  morality  suitable  for  a  husband  aud  a  le-ss 
generous  one  for  a  wife,  a  morality  for  a  church  member  and  a 
looser  code  for  pereons  not  encumbered  by  a  religion. 

When  Oaptiiin  Speke  was  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  he 
greatly  amazed  a  black  king  by  showing  him  the  power  of  a 
shotgun.  The  king  had  never  before  heard  such  noise  or  seen 
such  results  on  bird  or  beast.  When  Captain  Speke  made  the 
potentate  a  present  of  a  gun  the  royal  hunter,  not  seeing  any 
bird  or  bea^t  near^  fired  at  a  slave,  and  had  the  perfect  pleasure 
of  a  huntsman  without  suffering  juiy  of  the  drawbacks  of  being 
a  murderer.  The  morals  in  the  interior  of  Africa  had  ap- 
proached with  broken*  ragged  front.  In  our  age  and  land  the 
soene  is  much  less  painful  but  it  has  not  l>eeu  long  since  within 
the  confines  of  the  church  a  white  man  might  sell  or  whip  to 
death  a  poor  man  from  Africa  ;  and  the  high  morals  of  woman- 
hood are  not  yet  thought  to  be  applicable  to  the  army  of  men, 
No  pages  are  more  distressing  than  those  which  record  the 
unequal  pressure  of  morals  ;  those  which  reveal  to  ns  a  Nero  at- 
tempting to  drown  his  mother  ;  and  the  great  moralist  8eaeca, 
]>ermitting  his  pupil,  the  king,  to  go  forward  with  the  infamous 
plot ;  those  pages  which  reveal  King  David  as  a  murderer  and  a 
writer  of  psalms,  those  pages  whicli  tell  how  witnesses  at  courts 
were  put  to  the  t^irtun*  t>o  ntake  them  t(;ll  whal.  in  many  cascs 
they  did  not  know  ;  pages  in  which  a  Henry  \'III.  c-onld  most- 
religiously  slaughter  a  long  series  of  women  once  loved  as  wives. 
The  Roman  Seneca  was  such  a  moralist  that  Jerome  thought  him 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  Christian  saints ;  but  this  amiable 
d^ire  only  telis  us  how  uneven  lay  the  moral  wave  around 
Jerome,  that  be  should  have  permitted  the  essays  upon  ''  Provi- 
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lenoe/'  **  tTonsoIntion/'  and  ** Serenity  of  Miiiil,-'  to  conceal  tbt^ 
fact  that  Seueca  had  heli>ed  murder  A^rippina  and  had  stolen 
from  the  empire  money  eqmd  to  ten  millionB  of  dollars. 

These  factA  are  efficient  to  Bhov  that  the  stream  of  honesty 
has  been  easily  diverted  from  its  course.  It  ha«  never  been 
broad  or  resistless.  Tiiere  have  always  been  on  hand  many 
different  articles  of  honesty — a  kind  fitted  for  kings,  an  article 
suitable  for  a  genius  like  a  Goethe  or  a  Napoleon,  an  article  good 
enough  for  a  merchiuit  or  a  lawyer,  an  article  which  a  woman 
must  possess,  an  article  which  a  slave  must  carry.  In  the  crea- 
tion and  distribution  of  ethics  this  phenomenon  has  genenilly 
been  observed  in  the  pafit>,  that  the  higher  the  potentate  or  the 
genius  the  less  bunlensome  the  morals.  When  to  Aaron  Burr, 
who  had  asked  Alexander  Hamilton  why  he  did  not  make  the 
thirteen  colonies  into  a  monarchy,  Alexander  Hamilton  replied 
that  such  a  course  would  not  l)e  hone^t^  Hurr  said  that  great 
minds  nuist  not  Ih;  troubled  with  little  iiuestious  of  honor. 
^^  LfiB  grandci  amv/t  se-Houcient  ;«,'«  de  pt'lUs  niortfiur."  When 
years  afterward  Hamilton  lay  dying  in  his  agony  of  mind  aud 
body  the  fact  teaches  us  that  to  the  Aaron  Burrs  of  the  world  no 
moral  question  is  great.  Jesns  perceived  the  unity  and  uni- 
formity of  morals.  His  ethics  included  every  mind  that  pos- 
sessed the  reasoning  faculty.  It  excepted  idiots  and  infants  ;  for 
the  Kazarene  always  said:  '*Let  him  hear  who  hath  ears." 
Rationality  was  assumed.  He  that  hath  eyes  to  see  must  see. 
Away  from  the  incapable  the  pressure  of  duty  was  uniform. 

As  the  atmosphere  presses  equally  upon  the  body  of  a  king 
and  a  queen,  so  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  rests  equally  on 
those  liearts,  and  for  Aaron  Burr  and  his  l)eautifal  Theodosia 
there  was  but  one  path  of  honor.  No  person  dares  assume  a 
superiority  of  miud.  In  Ihe  intellectual  department  here  and 
there  a  mortal  may  |>0fise8S  egotism  enough  to  induce  him  to 
boast  of  pre-eminence,  but  there  can  be  no  disparity  in  the 
obligations  of  honor.  The  daughter  of  Burr,  having  never  come 
back  from  her  voyage  on  the  mysterious  sea,  ought  to  have  com- 
pelled her  father  to  reflect  that  tlie  moral  path  of  a  noble  girl  is 
the  only  path  that  any  mind,  however  great,  will  ever  tread  in 
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I)eac«.  But  incapable  of  morals,  Bnrr  was  perhaps  incapable 
of  reflection, or  of  any  sad  memory  of  friend  or  child  living  or 
lost 

If  the  obligations  of  morals  are  nnirersal  and  uniform,  then 
all  the  pursuits  of  men  must  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  moral- 
ity. It  was  often  debated  many  ycArs  ago,  whether  a  lawyer 
oonid  be  a  chnrch  member.  And  in  those  days  it  was  under- 
stood that  if  a  bujiiiness  luau  Joined  a  church  it  was  a  form  of 
public  prochimation  that  he  intended  to  do  al>out  rights  No 
one  c^n  object  to  any  such  acceptance  of  aid  from  the  church, 
Catholic  or  Protestant  or  pagan,  but  one  may  well  pity  the  mind 
which  c^n  not  see  that  integrity  does  not  rej)ose  upon  Chris- 
tianity or  religion  for  its  base  ;  it  reposes  upon  that  reason,  that 
intelligence,  that  outspreiid  human  life  upon  which  religion 
itself  reposes.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  not  a  believer  in  a  god  or  a 
religion,  and  yet  should  that  man  have  told  a  falsehood  the 
public  would  have  been  as  much  shocked  as  though  the  false- 
hood had  been  told  by  a  clergyman  or  an  archbishop.  No  high- 
toned  atheist  will  soil  his  lips  with  a  lie.  This  horror  of  a 
falsehood,  come  whence  the  falsehoo<l  may,  teaches  us  that 
society  itself  is  founded  upon  righteousncMs,  and  that  religion, 
instead  of  lieing  a  sole  cause  of  honor,  is  only  a  sentiment  of 
love  flaming  up  toward  the  Ci'cator  of  man  and  his  world,  ^fen 
should  join  the  church  not  that  they  might  tiud  honesty,  but  that 
they  should  thus  tind  the  presence  of  God.  As  we  sail  to  Europe 
not  that  we  may  become  truthful  and  honest,  bat  that  the  mind 
and  heart  may  touch  more  of  the  earth  and  more  of  the  enroll- 
ing race  j  as  the  Kuroi>eans  come  to  this  continent  that  they  may 
note  what  the  mind  may  accomplish  in  a  century  of  high  educa- 
tion and  iM?rfect  liberty,  thas  should  men  enter  the  church  that 
they  may  be  nearer  their  Infinite  Father  and  may  enjoy  the 
happineets  of  a  profound  peace  and  hope  ;  bat  the  man  is  to  be 
pitied  who  asks  the  temple  of  religion  to  t^*ac*h  him  not  to  cheat 
or  slander  or  destroy  his  fellowman.  All  these  virtues  he  could 
learn  at  the  feet  of  an  atheist. 

Of  the  prime  source  of  morals  man  knows  nothing.  Victor 
Cousin  says  the  perception  of  morality  comes  from  God.     But 
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this  expression  can  not  be  the  last  analysis,  for  the  Greeks  saiti 
that  the  Supreme  Zeus  was  himself  bouud  to  do  right.  Thus 
the  Deity  seems  himself  encompiissed  by  the  same  air  of  truth 
and  honor  as  that  which  surrounds  humanity.  Thus  the  origin 
of  the.  right  lies  Ix^yond  (he  ken  of  man.  His  mind  is  not  efpial 
to  any  final  meitsurement  of  the  fact-  Ke  simply  knows  tbat  no 
lips  of  man  or  God  dare  frame  or  utter  a  lie.  No  l>eing  on  earth 
or  in  the  sky  dares  do  wrong,  I'iVery  workshojij  every  house  of 
merchandise,  every  profession,  every  industry  is,  along  with 
every  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  the  one  omnipresent  philos- 
ophy— that  of  the  honesty  of  each  soul.  This  sweet  philosophy 
spreads  itself  like  the  flora  of  the  eiutli  and  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
We  can  not  go  beyond  the  blessed  old  Anchises  of  Virgil,  who 
said  to  his  son  :  '*This  heaven,  these  lands,  the  liquid  plains, 
the  white  ball  of  the  moon,  the  Titanic  stiirs,  are  all  occupied  by 
an  inner  spirit :  it  feeds  them  ;  poured  out  through  all  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  space  it  quickens  the  largo  mass  and  mingles  with  the 
entire  volume."  Thus  we  see  the  spirit  of  morality  infusing 
itself  all  through  the  universe,  absent  from  no  cottage  or  street 
on  earth,  and  from  no  principality  of  angels  or  deity  l)eyond 
our  horizon. 

What  is  business  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  pursuit  or  a 
profession  ?  All  the  world  of  business  comes  from  the  simple 
fiict  that  each  man  needs  all  men.  No  man  can  meet  his  own 
wants.  His  wants  are  a  thousand  times  greater  thau  he  is  him- 
self. He  needs  muslin,  linen,  silk,  food,  tire,  furniture,  lMX)k8, 
music,  art,  law,  roads,  c;irriages,  l)ridges,  streets.  It  is  most 
obvious  that  the  wants  of  each  civilized  man  are  a  thoustind 
times  greater  than  he  is  himself.  In  this  mental  and  physical 
crisis  the  individual  must  follow  some  one  pursuit  and  then  ex- 
change his  product  for  the  things  which  he  can  not  i>roduce. 
You  can  not  sing  a  song,  but  you  love  music  Your  want  is 
therefore  greater  than  your  direct  capacity  ;  but  you  can  raise 
wheat  or  make  a  hammer  or  a  saw.  Yon  then  sell  some  wheat 
or  tools,  and  with  this  value  you  pay  for  a  song  from  Jenny 
Liud,  and  Jenny  Lind  could  not  nkise  the  wheat  she  must  have, 
so  she  earns  her  bread  with  her  voice.    Thus  a  thousand  trades 
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are  made,  and  each  form  of  trade  boou  aettles  into  a  pursuit. 
These  pursuits  are  all  honest. 

The  merchaut  in  goods  is  simply  a  man  who  gathers  in  the 
materials  which  those  persons  will  want  who  are  not  making 
linens  and  silks.  So  the  book-writer,  the  poet,  or  historian  is  a 
pei-son  who  is  making  what  the  farmer  or  blacksmith  wants,  but 
has  not  ttie  time  or  ability  to  produce.  The  greatest  and  noblest 
industries  are  called  professions.  Certain  pui-suits  wholly  intel- 
lectual were  named  professions  in  a  time  when  certain  aristoci^ts 
were  afraid  they  might  become  associated  with  labor.  Thus 
came  pursuits  and  professions.  All  these  professions  and  pur- 
suits are  founded  upon  a  btisis  of  honor.  The  calling  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  fanner  are  biised  wholly  upon  integrity,  for 
society  no  more  needs  wheat  than  it  needs  law  and  the  just 
application  of  law.  The  laws  of  a  land  generally  work  silently 
and  imperceptibly.  We  all  live  in  them  and  obey  them.  But 
for  each  ten  thousand  instances  in  which  the  law  is  seen,  con- 
fessed, aud  obeyed,  one  instance  will  occur  in  which  a  diSerence 
of  opinion  will  arise  as  to  what  is  the  law  or  the  fact  of  the  case. 
The  civil  courts  are  founded  upon  this  variation  of  human 
opinion.  Two  questions  cause  these  courts  :  What  is  the  law  t 
and  hits  it  been  ot)eyedt  In  criminal  courts  it  is  inquired: 
What  law  has  been  broken,  and  did  the  accused  break  itf 

In  the  history  of  society  these  questions  have  been  of  tremen- 
dous import.  The  legis1atui*e  and  the  cotirt'house  have  played 
an  ama/'ing  part  in  the  drama  of  human  life.  It  would  be  vain 
for  the  heart  to  love  the  arts,  to  love  learning,  nature,  lil^erty, 
and  even  religion,  unless  there  were  laws  and  courts  which 
could  keep  alive  for  us  the  peaceful,  healthful  air  of  national 
existenoe.  In  the  classic  states  the  lawyers  and  the  courts  sunk 
before  literature  failed.  When  the  .students  of  justice  l)ecame 
false  then  literature  fell,  for  flowers  can  ornament  a  nation  but 
they  can  not  suntain  one.  Wlien  law  fails,  the  arts  die.  But 
there  can  be  no  law  unless  there  may  be  students  of  law.  As 
there  can  t>G  no  science  unless  there  can  come  students  of 
science,  no  art  unless  there  nmy  be  artists,  so  there  cun  be  no 
Jaws  drafted,  passed,  or  applied,  unless  there  may  be  men  who 
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shall  give  np  their  years  to  the  thought  demanded  by  thin  great 
department  of  justice.  Wheu  we  look  back  aud  see  what 
humau  luiuds  have  been  produced  aud  beaatified  by  this  pro- 
feasion — what  an  array  of  grand  men,  reaching  from  Denutsthe- 
nes  and  Cicero  to  our  Burkes  and  \Veb«t-ers,  all  argument  seems 
overwhelmed  by  the  vision  of  a  long  procession  of  mortals  walk- 
ing in  all  the  fnllucas  of  an  intellectual  splendor.  The  early 
Greeks  were  wont  to  r(t]>air  to  the  Delphic  oi'acle  to  learn  the 
paths  of  duty,  but  those  patlis  thus  pointed  out  led  at  laat  to 
ruin,  and  induced  Cioero  to  say  that  the  houfie  of  tlie  lawyer  is 
the  oraole  of  the  state.  ''£Sv/,  nine  dubio,  doiniu  juris-canHuUi 
totiun  oracttium  Pitvfa/w.^' 

Thus  the  many  pursuits  are  founded  in  the  simple  fact  that 
the  wants  of  each  individual  are  many  times  greater  than  he  is 
himself.  The  relation  of  the  lawyer's  profession  to  religion  is 
exactly  that  of  the  farmer  or  writer  or  inventor  or  merchant. 
As  the  farmer  plows  for  a  large  number^  so  the  lawyer  studies 
and  thinks  aud  speaks  for  a  mnltitude.  But  what  must  be  said 
of  the  dishouorablo  lawyer  1  Of  the  lawyer  who  will  set  a  man 
at  variance  with  his  neighbor  t  Of  the  man  who  will  bay 
evidence  and  verdicts  with  goldT  There  is  only  one  answer  for 
sucii  a  question.  Such  a  mau  is  not  a  lawyer  ;  he  is  not  follow- 
ing a  human  pumuit;  he  is  not  created  by  the  wants  of  society. 
A  grocer  is  a  man  who  imports  for  us  sugar  aud  tea,  but  the 
moment  he  puts  sand  in  his  sugar  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  grocer 
and  has  become  a  common  thief.  Thus  the  natural  calling  of 
the  lawyer  may  be  transformed  into  a  kind  of  black  lut.  The 
moment  a  merchant  cheats  a  purchaser  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
business  mau  ;  business  has  given  place  to  common  fraud.  All 
business  presupposes  honor  ;  the  moment  honor  is  omitted  the 
industry  bec'omes  a  crime.  Those  men  who  from  time  to  time 
wreck  the  depositories  of  money  and  scatter  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  public  loaned  to  their  firm,  are  not  bankers. 
The  word  banker  has  given  way  to  the  word  robber.  We  do 
not  call  Captain  Kidd  a  merchantman,  an  importer  or  exporter 
of  goods ;  we  put  those  terms  aside  and  designate  him  as  a 
pirate.    Thus  any  pursuit    upon  earth  may  pass  down   into 
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crime  or  a  vice  Jnst  as  a  patriot  like  Arnold  once  was  may  at 
last  l>econie  a  tTaitor,  or  as  a  youth  once  temperate  may  at  last 
Biok  down  nnder  tlif*  influence  of  strong  drink.  A  lawyer  or  a 
merchant  or  a  manufacturer  may  degrade  his  calling  just  as  a 
literary  man  may  write  immoral  books.  No  man,  from  the 
humblest  Htrt^et-swecper  up  to  the  greatest  lawyer,  or  8tat<eBman, 
need  pei'forn;  in  liis  pni'suit  a  single  dislioneHt  deed.  He  never 
need  live  a  moment  in  discord  with  that  morality  which,  like  a 
great  shoreless  oce^n,  encompasses  the  human  family.  Captain 
Kidd  may,  if  he  chooses,  prowl  on  tbe  seiis  and  thus  amass  gold, 
but  8o<'iety  does  not  ;ifik  for  him.  He  lives  not  at  the  request  of 
the  race,  but  in  defiance  of  its  wish.  The  hnmau  race  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  lalwr,  and  that  labor  reposes 
u^too  a  b;i.4is  of  univei'sal  honor. 

There  have  been  and  still  exist  minds  shallow  enough  to  lioast 
that  they  make  no  pretense  to  being  church  members,  and  do 
not  claim  always  to  follow  the  c/)nrse  of  an  ideal  honesty.  Even 
the  law  ofti<*n  i>ermitfi  society  to  act  the  part  of  a  cheat.  The 
principle  caveat  emptor,  the  purchaser  must  beware,  ought  to 
perish  l>efore  the  principle  that  the  seller  must  l»eware.  The 
seller  must  no  more  issue  false  goods  thiui  he  muHt  iHSue  false 
money.  The  chuich  has  little  to  do  with  these  afiairs.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  if  the  church  meets  a  thief  or  a  baudit  it  labors 
to  make  him  into  a  righteous  man,  but  one  great  work  of  the 
church  is  to  move  among  honest  men  and  make  of  them  happy 
worshipers  of  Qod.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  honest  and  noble, 
but  how  the  church  would  have  loved  to  make  him  join  in  the 
worship  so  dear  to  a  Gladstone  and  a  Newumn  and  to  see  a 
heaven  beyond  the  shore  of  this  world  !  The  church  could  have 
added  nothing  to  the  honor  of  Mill,  or  of  Harriet  Martineau  ; 
that  was  spotlens  ;  all  the  temple  could  havi*  done  was  to  make 
the  world  under  their  feet  the  house  of  a  (iod  and  death  the 
gateway  to  a  richer  existence.  When  Christ  said,  '*  Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  blessed  the  gentle,  blessed  the  righteous,*-  He  did 
notaay  blessed  are  they  if  in  the  church  ;  but  blessed  are  they 
in  (ir  out  of  tiie  sanctuary,  blessed  because  society  asks  for  them 
and  will  mourn  for  them  until  they  shall  come.     If  the  only 
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niisaion  of  rclippon  were  to  make  men  honest  it  would  die  as 
soon  afl  Iiotieaty  hotl  come  to  the  world,  and  tboi-e  would  l»e  no 
worBhip  up  in  the  sky.  But  we  know  that  the  more  righteous 
our  race  the  more  piety  would  sound  ita  triumphant  psalm. 
Tlius  all  the  great  afTairs  of  our  globe,  its  busiuess,  itA  arUt,  it« 
homes,  its  religion  ask  for  the  honesty  of  mankind.  Instead 
of  making  of  honesty  a  destiny,  it  is  the  starting  point  of 
society.  We  are  all  savages  until  honor  conieii.  Keligion  only 
begins  where  dishonor  ends.  Ki'ligion  destroys  sin  bi>canse 
piety  cannot  begin  until  after  sin  has  died.  The  end  of  dis- 
honor is  only  the  lieginning  of  worship.  A  Christ  will  most  live 
after  sin  shall  have  perished. 

Dreamera  speak  of  a  unity  of  languages  and  of  a  brotherhood 
of  nations.  They  yield  to  a  fraternal  feeling  and  write  about 
the  oneness  of  the  human  rare,  and  see  a  day  when  all  colors  of 
the  face  shall  express  but  one  soul ;  that  will  be  a  nobler  di'eam 
which  shall  picture  a  day  when  thei*o  shall  Ikj  a  nnit>'  of  morals 
and  all  men  high  and  low  and  all  women  rich  and  poor  shall 
bow  before  the  one  and  only  honor — that  of  the  earth  and  Uie 
sky.  In  that  day  there  may. still  be  atheists  as  well  as  Cliristians 
aud  Deists,  but  even  to  the  atheists  the  young  man  can  repair  to 
learn  the  true  greatness  of  the  profession  of  the  law  aud  the  iu- 
famy  of  a  falsehood  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  man. 

Some  of  the  modern  reforms  throw  away  half  their  momen- 
tum by  teaching  our  young  men  that  the  church,  Christ,  aud 
God,  command  them  to  reform — ask  tliem  to  throw  aside  forever 
the  ruinoiLs  cup,  and  tx>  break  away  from  any  harmful  vice. 
Powerful  as  this  command  is,  the  speeches  which  contain  it  omit 
that  vast  stream  of  eloquence  which  pours  forth  from  the  ethics 
of  the  world.  Does  Jesus  of  Nazareth  urge  the  life  of  temper- 
ance T  So  does  atheism  join  in  the  entreaty  and  forbid  any 
youtli  to  soil  his  life  and  his  lulud  in  such  a  form  of  i>ollution. 
The  church,  indeed,  8i>eaks,  but  it»  voice  is  weak  when  com- 
pared with  the  solemn  tones  of  all  nations  and  times— the  voice 
of  the  entire  i-ace  of  rational  beings.  The  blossoming  fields 
speak  ;  t>he  aeasous  speak,  bec4in.se  they  wish  man  to  live  sweetly 
and  live  long  ;  the  bloom  of  youth  speaks,  because  it  loves  the 
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happy  faoe  and  hates  the  wreck  of  the  body  and  a  drunkard's 
grave  ;  the  home^  the  city,  and  the  nation  speak,  becanse  they 
love  man  in  his  triumph,  and  not  in  his  ruin.  The  church  is 
only  one  part  in  this  great  and  solemn  music  ;  and  Christ  Him- 
self came  to  break  the  long  silence  and  teach  the  world  to 
perceive  that  it  is  an  island  surrounded  by  a  morality  which  en- 
compasses also  the  Deity,  and  is  evierywhere  a  nobleness,   a 

happiness,  and  a  life. 

David  Swing. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 


BY  CHARLES  EDWABP   BENTON. 


THE  term  **siuglo  tax  '*  has  come  to  be  applied  to  a  system 
of  taxation  which  is  recommended  by  a  coDsidei*able  num- 
ber of  persons  in  varioas  parts  of  the  world,  even  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  where  it  attracts  considerable  attention. 
Therefore  it  is  worth  the  while  of  anyone  who  denires  to  keep  up 
with  the  advance  thought  of  the  times  to  enquire  into  the  sub- 
ject and  find  out,  if  possible,  what  it  is  that  interests  so  many 
people.  I  trust  that  mauy  of  im  will  live  to  see  its  entrance  into 
the  arena  of  politics,  but  for  the  present  those  battles  are  fought 
in  narrower  holds. 

In  oi>euing  the  subject  let  us  lift  ourselves,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  iield  of  self  interest  and  take  a  metaphorical  'M^ird's-eye 
view"  of  the  subject,  then  return,  and  apply  the  principles  to 
our  own  case. 

By  the  single  tax  we  mean  the  raising  of  all  public  revennee, 
whether  for  national,  state,  county,  or  town  purposes,  by  a 
single  tax  upon  land  values  irrespective  of  improvements.  And 
to  that  end  we  favor  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxation,  either 
direct  or  indirect. 

At  the  outset  I  am  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  use  of 
the  term  "land  values.'-  It  is  not  intended  by  this  system  to 
tax  land  iis  land,  but  simply  to  tax  that  value  which  attaches  to 
it  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  po])ulation  or  transportation  or 
other  peculiarities  that  may  make  it  in  demand.  Thns  we  con- 
sider that  the  land  of  Manhattan  Island,  as  land,  is  very  poor 
land.  But  it  is  surrounded  by  such  excellent  facilities  for  oom- 
merco,  and  most  of  all,  the  proximity  of  over  three  million 
people  cretites  such  a  demand  for  it,  that  it  has  a  real  value  of 
say  a  million  dollars  per  acre ;  aiid  it  is  this  *' land  value*'  that 
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ve  propose  to  tax.  Likewise  a  coal  mine  at  the  north  pole, 
Uiough  ideally  perfect  iteelf^  has  do  valne  because  it  is  not 
accessible  to  those  who  w^ish  to  use  coal,  while  a  similar  deposit 
of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  where  it  can  be  rejidily  transported  to 
millions  of  industrious  citizens,  Ls  worth  many  thousand  dollars 
per  acre.  Xow  why  should  the-se  land  values  be  t^ixed  any  more 
than  the  values  that  attach  to  hotises  or  machinery  or  other 
kinds  of  property  ? 

Beflect  for  a  moment<.  What  classes  of  values  are  to  be  foimd 
in  all  communities  t  You  answer  at  once  that  there  are  but  two 
kinds :  personal  and  real  estate.  But  upon  examination  we 
shall  see  that  this  old  definition  is  arbitrary  and  entirely  absurd. 
Take  the  desk  at  which  I  am  writing  as  an  instance.  It  is  i>er- 
Bonal  property,  l)ut  fasten  it  to  the  floor  witli  a  few  screws  and  it 
is  real  estate.  It  is  evident  that  its  ehanicter  is  in  no  wise 
changed  by  the  transfer  from  one  class  to  the  other ;  hence  we 
may  see  that  such  classifinition  is  not  based  on  any  real  character 
of  the  property  so  classitied.  Mor  in  this  respect  does  a  house 
differ  in  any  wise  from  the  desk.  But  all  values  found  in  any 
community  can  be  shai'ply  divided  into  twocla&ses.  First,  that 
which  is  created  by  individual  lalwr,  c-apital,  and  enterprise. 
This  includes  all  personal  proi>erty  with  buildings  and  improve- 
ments of  every  kind.  Second,  that  value  which  is  created  by  the 
commnnity.  This  is  simply  a  value  that  attaches  to  land  ;  is  in 
fact  that  value  which  it  has  irrespective  of  all  improvemeuts. 

To  illustrate  again,  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  country  village  pays 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-tive  hundred  dollars  au  acre  for  a  lot  on 
which  ho  may  build  a  house.  The  person  of  whom  ho  bought 
had  doni*  nothing  whatever  to  giVe  it  that  vjiiue.  It  wiisa  value 
created  entirely  by  the  community. 

The  single  ttix  wonld  tax  all  values  created  by  the  public  to 
pay  the  cxpctises  of  the  public  and  would  release  from  taxation 
all  forms  of  property  tliat  are  ci*eated  by  private  enterprise, 
labor,  and  capital,  holding  that  a  tax  on  such  property  is  a  tax 
on  thrift  and  lalx>r.  The  justice  of  this  should  Ite  so  evident  as 
not  to  need  a  restatement,  but  at  the  risk  of  repetition  I  will 
state  it  again. 
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Here  are  two  claHHes  of  values.  Oue  class  of  valaes  is  created 
by  the  public,  and  the  other  class  is  created  by  the  individual. 
We  propose  that  the  public  shall  tax  the  values  created  by  the 
public  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  the  public;  and  leave  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  individual  all  values  created  by  the  individnal. 
It  would  be  certain  bec^uise  land  is  visible  and  cannot  be 
*^sworn  off,'*  and  it  is  therefore  most  easily  appraised.  It  would 
be  e<|uitable  l>ecause  it  would  call  upon  men  to  contribute  to  the 
public  revenues,  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  produce  or  accu- 
mulate, Unt  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lUitunU  opportu- 
nities they  hold.  It  would  com2>el  them  to  pay  just  as  tnuch  for 
holding  land  idle  as  for  putting  it  to  use.  It  wonid  be  wise, 
because  by  discouraging  the  withdrawal  of  land  from  use,  and 
encouraging  iti^  improvement  it  would  expand  opportunitie-s  for 
the  employment  of  labor  and  capital  and  thus  increase  wealth 
and  incrciise  the  rewards  of  industry  and  thrift.  It  would  be 
just,  ^Cjinse  it  would  fall,  not  upon  lal>or,  enterprise,  and  econ- 
omy, but  upon  the  value  of  a  simcial  privilege.  We  have  be- 
come so  aocQStomed  to  what  has  been  loug  established  that  we 
hardly  give  a  thought  of  aualysis  or  criticism  to  our  mode  of 
taxation  ;  and  its  it  wjls  handed  down  to  us  fi^om  our  revered 
forefathers,  we  feel  that  to  denounce  it  would  be  almost  as  much 
an  act  of  Vandalism  as  would  the  vilification  of  the  character  of 
our  grandfather. 

We  have  so  long  heanl  that  death  and  taxes  come  to  all  that 
when  anyone  steps  out  and  Siiys  that  we  ought  not  to  be  obliged 
to  pay  any  taxes,  it  strikes  us  at  first  as  absurd.  But  let  us  ex- 
amine the  subject  and  see  whether  it  is  really  necessary  for  us  to 
pay  any  taxes. 

We  all  concede  the  right  of  every  person  to  all  tliat  he  earas, 
either  by  labor  of  inuHcle  or  brain,  or  by  his  enterprise,  fore- 
thought, or  invention;  nor  has  anyone,  not  even  the  government, 
a  right  to  confiscate  (except  in  great  emergencies,  such  us  war  or 
famine)  the  property  of  the  individual.  Now  why  should  we 
not  concede  the  same  right  to  the  community  as  a  whole  that  we 
do  to  the  individual  t  Here  are  immense  values  all  over  the 
country  that  have  not  been  created  by  the  labor  or  capital  of  in- 
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dividimlB,  hut  they  Irave  heeu  created  hy  the  oommunity.  Then 
why  sbonld  not  the  reveauas  from  these  viUii&s  go  to  the  com- 
munities whore  they  justly  liehingl  The  fact  that  private  in- 
dividuals uow  get  these  revenues  does  not  prove  their  right  to. 
them.  It  is  an  axiom  in  common  law  that  a  man  has  tf  right  to 
take  his  own  property  whenever  and  wherever  he  can  tind  it. 
If  then  the  public  succeeds  in  finding  that  these  revenues 
really  belong  of  right  to  the  public,  the  public  should  take  them 
for  it6  own  use  ;  and  they  would  be  abundant  to  meet  all  public 
expenses. 

The  meaning  of  my  paradoxical  statement  that  it  should  not 
be  neoessary  for  us  to  pay  any  taxes  now  becomes  plain.  The 
single  tax  would  not  be  really  a  tax,  but  would  be  rather  of 
the  nature  of  a  ground  rent  that  the  holder  of  spei'ial  privileges 
would  x>ay  to  the  community. 

Take  for  instance  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  coal  mines 
alone.  The  men  who  work  the  mines,  who  furnish  all  th^  capi- 
tal, labor,  and  enterprise  t^  mine  the  coal  and  ship  it  to  the  con- 
Bumers,  pay  over  sixteen  million  dollars  a  year  as  ground  rent 
for  their  leasee.  The  single  tax  would  draw  its  revenues  from 
this  and  other  giound  rentA,  aud  release  from  taxation  all  tJie 
ctipital  absurlKMl  in  developing  the  mines,  in  machinery,  aud  in 
the  employment  of  labor. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  effects  of  our  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion, and  then  consider  what  might  be  expected  as  the  result 
under  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
the  desirable  man  in  a  oommnnity  is  he  who  is  indnstrioos, 
economical,  and  enterprising;  he  who  has  forethought  and 
thrift;  and  the  undesii-able  citizen  is  he  who  is  idle,  wasteful, 
extravagant,  and  thriftless.  When  he  is  sick  he  is  a  town 
charge,  and  when  he  is  well  he  is  a  town  nuisance. 

Now  see  how  the  community  deals  with  its  citizens,  and 
whether  ita  laws  are  so  arranged  as  to  encourage  those  good 
txaita  of  character  which  should  be  developed  in  all  commu- 
nitiea  When  the  good  man  works  hard  in  order  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  family  properly  we  fine  him.  If  he  saves  up  a 
thousand  dollars  to  save  himscdf  from  becoming  a  town  charge 
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in  case  of  sicknees,  ve  fine  him  again.  If  be  bailds  a  bouse  we 
fine  him  yet  aguin.  And  if  ]»e  bnilds  up  a  great  industry  which 
gives  profitable  einptoyment  to  many,  spreading  its  benign  in 
flnence  far  and  near,  we  fine  bim  to  a  still  greater  degree.  We 
compel  him  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  own  children  and 
also  of  those  of  liis  thriftless  neighbor.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enumenite  all  the  details  of  courts  and  prisons  and  police 
machinery,  and  of  those  who  patronize  them,  and  who  pay  the 
bills.     Tlie  readier  may  follow  out  that  line  of  thought  for  himself. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  citizens  who  may  have  entirely 
escaped  notice  ;  but  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  city, 
and  even  at  every  little  village  and  railway  station  all  over  the 
land.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  window  where  I  sit  is  a 
field  about  large  enough  to  pasture  a  cow.  While  the  owner 
hiis  put  no  improvements  whatever  upon  it,  the  city  has  grown 
to  it,  past  it,  and  around  it  It  was  needed  for  use,  but  the 
owner  would  neither  use  it  himself  nor  let  others  use  it  He 
has  now  sold  it  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  had  quietly 
waited,  well  knowing  that  the  industry  and  growth  of  the  whole 
community  about  him  would  ci'eatea  value  there  which  our  laws 
would  permit  him  to  appropriate  to  bis  own  use.  This  is  only 
one  small  example  among  hundreds  of  thousands. 

More  than  one  third  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  is  tlie  heart 
of  New  York  (Hty,  is  i]pbuilt  npon.  Not  that  it  is  not  needed  ; 
but  it  is  held  by  men  who  are  keeping  it  out  of  use  until  the 
growth  and  industry  of  the  great  city  shall  create  an  increase  of 
value  which  they — the  owners — have  not  earned.  This  is  what 
is  termed  the  '*  unearned  increment'^  It  is  this  holding  of 
valuable  land  ont  of  use  for  speculative  purposes  that  is  the 
great  bar  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  all  t)opulous  commnni- 
ties.  And  our  present  laws,  by  permitting  private  owners  to 
absorb  the  unearned  increment,  make  it  necessary  to^confiscate 
from  every  one's  earnings  and  economies  something  to  pay  the 
public  expenses. 

Now  let  ns  see  what  efiTect  the  single  tax  would  have  In  any 
city  or  village.  It  would  wipe  out  most  of  the  selling  price  of 
idle  land,  because  the  tax  on  such  land  would  l)e  just  as  much  as 
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it  would  be  on  land  next  to  it  which  had  bnildings  or  improve- 
ments on  it.  This  would  prevent  owners  from  liolding^  land  ont 
of  use  Rimply  for  speculative  purposes,  for  Uiey  would  know 
that  iis  the  laud  iuci*ea«ed  in  value  the  taxes  would  increase  iu 
proportion. 

Thus  land  would  lK?oonie  accessible  to  those  who  really  want 
it  to  use,  and  men  would  no  longer  have  to  go  long  distances  to 
get  ground  ou  which  to  build  when  there  was  idle  land  near  at 
hand.  Land  would  be  free.  Ou  the  other  hand  all  improve- 
ments^ being  released  from  taxation,  would  receive  an  enhanced 
value.  This  would  stimulate  industry,  while  thritt.  aud  enter- 
prise would  receive  their  just  reward  instead  of  being  fined  as 
at  present.  The  land  grabber,  who  holds  land  idle  and  will 
neither  use  it  himself  nor  let  others  nse  it,  would,  like  his  his- 
toric prototype^  find  his  occnipation  gone.  We  can  afford  to  spare 
him  as  he  stands  ever  a  bar  to  progress,  demanding  tribute  of 
the  indn.striouH  commuuity.  He  would  soon  mingle  in  the  ranks 
of  the  legitimate  industries  aud  add  to,  iusteiid  of  detracting 
from,  the  common  weal.  There  would  no  longer  be  the  tempta- 
tion to  conceal  property  liy  perjury  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
taxes.  There  would  no  longer  be  lack  of  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital.  Capital  would  be  free. 
Limitations  upon  exchange  of  prodnctB  would  no  longer  hamper 
trade.     Trade  would  be  free.  ^ 

Three  quarters  of  a  million  of  able,  willing  men  would  no 
longer  be  continuously  oat  of  employment  in  the  United  Statee. 
Laborers  would  no  longer  l>e  fighting  and  rioting,  committing 
murder  and  arson  all  over  this  beantifnl  country  for  the  privilege 
of  having  work  to  do.  For  why  T  With  free  land,  capital  free, 
and  exchanges  of  products  free,  such  an  era  of  general  prosperity 
and  active  enterprise  would  ensue  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
employment  for  all,  and  strikers  and  lockouts  wonld  cease. 
Tjabor  would  lie  free.  Production  vfonld  be  greatly  augmented, 
wealth  would  increase  and  all  who  were  willing  to  do  so  could 
enjoy  tlie  comforts  of  a  civilized  life.  Then  should  we  realize 
the  dream  of  our  forefathers.  Our  country  would  be  fj-ee  iu  fact 
as  well  as  in  name. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SIN  OLE  TAX. 
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Auother  plioHe  of  the  subject.,  and  tbat  the  most  important,  is 
its  religious,  or  moral  basis. 

The  teachings  of  Jesos,  if  they  mean  anything,  teach  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  may  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  God  stored  through  all  the  eternity  of 
geologic  ages  such  vast  stores  of  light  and  heat  in  the  form  of 
immense  coal  deposits,  whereby  modern  civilisation  is  made 
possible,  and  then  intended  that  a  few  private  individuals  should 
stand  at  the  door  of  this  ti'c;isure-house  of  wealth,  holding  the 
stoi'es  of  untold  ages,  and  proclaim  that  whoever  would  use  of 
these  gifts  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  His  children,  must  first 
pay  them  a  ransom  for  the  privilege.  Snrely  such  an  assump- 
tion is  but  a  herit:iLge  of  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  only  right 
recognized  wan  the  title  of  might.  We  believe  that  the  unjust 
laws  of  the  present  day  aie  a  gi-eat  oljstruction  tt>  tiie  advance  of 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  Jesus  Himself  who  gave  justice 
pi-ecedence  over  the  cei^emonial  of  religious  observancaa. 
''  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,"  said  He,  **  while  you  go 
and  restore  to  your  fellow-man  what  in  justice  should  be  hifl; 
then  return  and  worship  God  acceptably." 

We  look  back  with  a  conceited  smile  at  the  record  of  those 
honest  but  misguide<l  Christians  whom  many  of  U3  still  I'emem- 
Ijer.  They  piously  murmured  :  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  and  '*  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  also  to  them,"  and  then  bought  and  sold  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  marts  of  trade  like  cattle,  and  enacted  laws 
which  denied  the  sacredneas  of  the  marriage  rchition  to  five 
millioua  of  their  fellow-beings. 

Think  you,  will  not  the  next  generation  smile  at  us  for  stand 
ing  at  the  street  corner  Sunday  mornings  and  giving  twofor- 
a-cent  tracts  on  the  sin  of  covetouaness,  to  the  *'  poor,"  wonder- 
ing why  they  are  always  with  us  ;  and  then  spending  tlie  re- 
maining six  days  of  the  week  enacting  laws  which  forbid  nine 
tenths  of  Qod'S  children  that  are  born  into  the  world,  from 
living  there  unless  they  pay  the  other  tenth  for  the  privilege  Y 

Why  is  it  if  these  things  are  true  that  they  have  not  been  dis- 
^.covered  and  remedied  years  ago  1    I  apprehend  that  the  prin- 
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cipal  reason  is  that  no  means  have  been  discovered  by  which  it 
was  thought  possible  for  all  to  share  alike  in  the  bounties  of 
nature.  It  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  divide  and  re- 
divide  the  land  among  the  inhabitants.  Such  a  proeess,  if 
attempted^  would  destroy  all  civilizfU.iou. 

But  by  the  invention  of  the  system  of  the  single  tax  all  diffi 
cultie^  are  removed.     The  owner  of  laud  would  be  more  secui'e 
than  ever  in  the  possession  of  his  land  and  his  improvements. 
If  he  were  ali-eady  putting  his  land  to  its  1>est  uses  his  t^ixes 
would  be  dimiuislied  and  the  I'ewards  of  his  euterprise  incre^ised. 

If^  on  the  other  hand^  he  were  holding  laud  and  natural  oppor- 
tunities out  of  use  for  speculative  purposes,  or  were  exacting 
tribute  from  others  for  the  privilege  of  using  natural  opportu- 
nities, his  tax  would  be  increased. 

Thus  the  whole  commnuity  would  receive  from  individuals  in 
the  single  tax  a  just  remuneration  for  the  use  of  Uiose  natural 
opiNjrtnnities  which  of  right  belong  to  all.  Then  we  should  at 
last,  with  free  laud,  free  capital,  free  exchange  of  products,  free 
labor,  and  a  free  conntry,  have  the  best  of  all,  free  men  and 
women,  and  all  thiough  the  single  tax. 

Chableb  Edwakd  Benton. 


GOVERNMENTAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 


BY  J.    W.   HASON. 


IN  tlie  consideration  of  economic  questions  and  social  re- 
forms, discussion  has  reached  and  embraced  that  of  gov- 
ernmental owuei'sbip  of  railways.  Such  ownership  is  advocated 
by  two  classes  of  i>eople ;  first,  the  socialists,  and  second,  a 
numlxhr  who  do  not  admit  socialistic  tendencies,  but  who  have  a 
vague  and  undefined  idea  that-,  in  some  way,  railway  property  is 
distinguishable  from  i>rivate  propertj'  in  general,  and  that  there 
is  something  in  its  nature  and  ose  which  makes  it  proper  and 
advis;ib1e  for  the  general  government  to  own  and  operate  the 
railways  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  in  many  instances  that  railway  corporations  are 
public  corporations ;  and  that  their  property,  in  a  measure  at 
le;ist,  is  public  property.  If  this  be  not  positively  asserted,  you 
may  detect  it  in  nearly  every  public  and  popular  dim^ussion  of 
the  railway  problems.  These  views  are  erroneous  in  the  ei- 
trenie»  and  it  may  serve  to  make  the  discussion  more  plain  if  we 
start  out  with  clear  ideas  of  what  railway  corporations  and  rail- 
way property  really  are.  They  are  not  public  corporations,  and 
tlieir  property  is  not  public  property.  The  oonvei'se  of  this  is 
true.  They  are  private  corporations  and  their  property  is 
private  property. 

There  is  no  legal  objection  to  an  individual's  purchasing  right 
of  way  and  constrncting  and  operating  a  railroad  upon  it.  Such 
a  railroad  wonld  bear  to  the  public  and  government  precisely 
the  same  relation  that  a  railway  owned  and  operated  by  a  cor- 
poration does.  Its  business  would  be  of  a  public  nature,  and 
for  that  reason  it  would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  govern- 
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ment  in  the  Hame  way  that  many  other  kinds  of  business,  public 
in  their  nature,  are  subject  to  like  regulation. 

Bailroadj)  are  what  are  known  in  law  as  common  carriers — 
their  businese  directly  concerns  the  public,  and  for  that  reason 
the  government  has  been  granted  the  right  by  the  people  to 
regulate  it.  But  this  is  equally  the  case  with  many  other  busi- 
ness enterprises,  such  as  elevators,  warehouses,  ferries,  stage, 
hack,  express,  and  freight  lincB,  bakers,  bankers,  druggists,  and 
the  like.  The  principle  of  law  regulating  the  one  is  similar  to 
that  regulating  the  other.  The  iritroductiou  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power  did  not  change  the  law  or  the  right«  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  power  to  regulate  busiue-ss,  public  in  its  nature,  was 
reposed  in  government  loug  before  George  Stephenson  thought 
of  the  steam  engine. 

Here  is  the  distinction :  Railway  and  other  industries  named, 
t)eing  public  in  their  nature,  the  government  has  the  power  to 
regulate,  but  it  has  no  ownership  in  the  property  iteelf.  The 
government  may  regulate  the  basiness  of  the  milkman, — prevent 
adnlteration  and  false  ineasnrement,  but  it  does  not  own  the 
milk.  Tt  may  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation  of  railway  cor- 
porations, but  it  does  not  own,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the 
property.  lu  private  conc^rnN,  a  man  may  place  his  own  prioe 
upon  his  jtroperty  or  its  use,  but  when  he  usee  it  for  a  pablic 
purpose,  or  to  perform  a  public  .s<>rvice,  like  the  ferry,  warehoiise, 
wharves,  freight  Hue  or  railway,  then  the  state  luu*  the  lawful 
right  to  protect  the  pablic  by  regulating  weights,  raten,  oou- 
veniences,  and  facilities. 

Railway  corporations  constitute  great  aggregations  of  we;tlth. 
The  very  nature  of  their  business, — the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  oonstruct  and  operate  them — makes  this  inevitable. 
This  accumulation  of  wealth  concentrates  power.  Great  wealth 
in  one  man  or  set  of  men  attracts  attention,  and  frequently 
engenders  jealousy.  If  it  be  accompanied  by  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power,  people  become  restive  under  it,  and  projects 
of  change,  some  reasonable  and  some  unrea«onabIe,  are  proposed 
and  discussed,  tilt  finally,  all  the  evils  from  which  society  suflfei'S 
are  attributed  to  the  one  cause  without  recognition  of  any  bene- 
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fitfi  arising  from  it.  8ach  a  ronditton  h;ifi,  in  a  fjreat  measure, 
given  rise  to  the  discussion  throughout  the  countiy,  of  the  gov- 
ernmental ownership  of  railways. 

The  great  business  of  the  country  and  world,  under  existing 
conditions,  may  be  classified  under  two  comprehensive  heads  : 
production  and  distribution.  Tliese  embrace  nearly  all  of  the 
great  industrial  and  economic  questions  of  otir  time.  It  is  con- 
tended that  successful  production  most  largely  depends  upon 
cheap  distribution.  That  the  present  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  products  of  the  country  is  too  great  to  the  people  and  out  of 
proportion  to  its  cost  to  the  raib'oads.  That  concentration  of 
enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  trans|>orting  companies  givers 
them  snch  power  that  the  people  are  helplcHH  and  at  their  mercy. 
That  the  natural  greed  and  selfishuivss  of  those  corporations  dis- 
incline them  to  furnish  the  necessary  relief,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
lead  them  to  persist  in  a  policy  of  extortion.  That  by  govern- 
mentul  ownership  cheap  tniusportatioa  would  be  given  the 
whole  country,  from  which  woald  result  great  material  prosjierity 
to  both  producer  and  consumer.  Other  reasons  are,  of  course, 
advanced,  while  some  and  diflcrent  ones  may  present  themselves 
to  3'our  minds;  but  "cheap  transpoitation-'  is  the  central  and 
controlling  argtiment  urged,  and  is  the  prime  relief  demanded. 

Assamiug  the  reason  given  sufficient  to  justify  the  ownership 
of  railways  by  the  government.,  the  first  practical  fiuestion  which 
confronts  us  is:  ''How  shall  such  ownership  be  acquired f 
The  only  methods  worthy  of  discussion,  to  the  mind  of  the  busi- 
ness man,  are  the  constitutional  ones  j  either  a  purchase  of  the 
properties  by  the  government  at  private  sale,  or  by  condemnation 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  upon  payment  of  a  just 
consideration.  Some  extreme  socialists  of  the  Michael  Bakunin 
school  advocate  u  forcible,  tn  iiwUum  tAking,  without  com(>en- 
sation.  These  belong  to  a  class  who  accumulate  nothing  them- 
selves, and  are  devoid  of  any  conception  of  personal,  political,  or 
property  right.     Their  reason  is  rage — their  argument  dynamite. 

A  few  figures  will  serve  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  what  the 
proposition  to  purchase  the  railways  by  the  government  in- 
volves.     Oat  of  360,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  world,  164,000 
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milejs  are  in  the  United  States  alone.  The  value  of  these  roads, 
with  rolling  stock,  terminal  facilities  and  structures^  is  estimated 
at  ♦S,000,(X10,000 ;  being  the  liirgest  single  interest  in  the  nation; 
giving  employment  bo  over  780,000  men,  and  directly  snpport- 
ing  over  two  million  and  a  half  of  people.  This  is  an  amonnt 
equal  to  the  combined  value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
States ;  eight  times  greater  than  onr  national  debt,  and  more 
than  seven  times  greater  than  Ute  whole  monetary  circulation  of 
the  country^  including  gold,  silver,  silver  certificates,  greenbacks 
and  national  bank  currency. 

To  pay  for  these  roads,  in  the  event  of  a  purchase,  the  gov- 
ernment must  neceHS;irily  issue  its  lH)uds.  With  the  present 
national  debt  multiplied  by  eight,  it  is  fair  to  presunte  that  it 
would  require  at  least  a  three  per  cent  bond  to  float  it.  At  that 
rate,  the  interest  on  this  debt  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$240,000,000  per  annum  j  to  thit*  annual  expense  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  operating  the  roads,  and  estimating  the  wages  for  the 
men  alone  at  two  dollars  per  capita  per  day — and  the  average  is 
some  higher  than  that — to  say  nothing  of  other  items,  would 
amount  to  #569,400,000  per  annum  more. 

Next  come  the  repair  expenses  to  be  laid  out  yearly  to  keep 
the  roads  and  rolling  stock  in  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
life  of  a  railroa*!  is  about  tweuty  years;  that  is,  within  that 
period  a  railroad  has  to  bo  re-tied  twice,  re-railed  once,  while 
ooustant  repair  on  rolling  stock  and  the  continual  daily  ex- 
penses of  keeping  romlbed  in  proper  condition,  in  that  time 
equal  the  original  cost  of  such  stock  of  roadbeds.  This  would 
require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $400,000,000  more.  ThcNe 
three  items  already  mentioned  would  amount  to  $2,300  per 
minute  for  every  minute,  iu  the  year. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  case  of  such  ownership  of  the 
railwaj's,  some  system  would  be  adopted  whereby  just  claims 
against  the  government  arising  fh)m  the  operation  of  the  roadft 
could  be  adjusted  and  collected.  This  would  require  an  annual 
outlay  large  in  amount,  though  I  have  no  statistics  from  which 
to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate. 

Then  the  revenne  now  derived  from  the  railways  by  way  of 
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taxes  would,  of  course,  cease,  and  the  amount  be  raise<l  iu  some 
other  way ;  but  whatever  method  were  devised,  it  would  be  an 
increase  per  cent  of  taxation  on  something  else.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  snch  increase  would  not  be  mfiterial  to  the  people, 
as  they  would  gain  by  cheap  rates  of  transportation  what  tJiey 
lost  by  increase  of  taxation  to  make  up  this  amount. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  monetairy  problems  which  present  them- 
selves, and  are  questions  of  such  political,  hnaneial,  and  busi- 
ness import  that  their  bare  statement  shows  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  a  solution. 

The  intelligent  advocate  of  governmental  ownership  recog- 
nizes  the  importance  of  these,  and  has  worked  out  his  answer  to 
the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  those  who  think  with  him.  It  is 
claimed  that  all  the  items  of  expense  required  to  build  and 
operate  a  railway  must,  under  the  corporate  system  of  owner- 
ship, be  met  and  borne  the  samo  as  though  the  roads  were 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government.  That  the  intere-st 
which  the  government  would  have  to  pay  on  its  bonds  issued  to 
purchase  the  roads  is  more  tJian  equaled  by  the  dividends  paid 
upon  the  stocks  of  the  roa<l  ;  and  that  all  of  Uie  amounts,  of 
every  kind  and  nature,  disbursed  by  railway  corporations, 
whether  necessary  or  otherwise,  are  collected  from  and  paid  by 
the  people  iu  way  of  freight  and  passenger  tarifis.  This  may 
be  taken  as  trne.  There  is  no  assumption  about  it ;  but  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  very  extravagant  conclusion,  which  they 
accept  as  true,  viz.  :  that  the  government  could  and  would  oper- 
ate the  railroads  at  less  expense  than  under  the  present  system, 
hence  cheaper  transportation  for  the  people. 

Tliia  ussumption  of  the  governmental  ownership  advocates,  is 
Imsed  upon  three  other  assumptions  :  first^  that  railroad  rates 
are  too  high  ;  second,  that  in  the  imtural  course  of  railroad 
bnilding  and  operation,  the  necassary  reduction  will  not  be 
made  by  the  corporations  themselves ;  aud  third,  that  there  is 
an  inherent  peculiarity  aud  power  in  the  general  government 
which  tits  it  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  railroad.  The 
"divinity  which  doth  hedge  the  king,"  is  changed  to  the  "di- 
vinity which  doth  hedge  the  congress/^ 
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In  the  argument  of  this  queatiou  these  assumptions  must  be 
fairly  met,  for  if  they  be  true,  they  constitute  a  demoDStration 
iu  favor  of  governmental  ownership  of  railways.  To  admit 
these  premises  would  be  to  admit  the  whole  argument.  I  have 
seen  no  attempt  at  their  proof  on  pai*t  of  the  advocates  of  this 
measure,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  accepted  by  them  as  axi- 
omatic truths,  upon  which  their  whole  argument  is  constructed. 

Leaving  out  of  question  the  real  purpose  and  object  of  gov- 
ernment^ and  assuming,  if  you  pleiise,  that  it  is  its  province  to 
enter  into  trauKitortiition,  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial 
enterprises,  then  f  contend  that  tlierc  is  nothing  iu  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  government  to  wurraut  the  assertion  that  it 
is  adapted  to  the  undertaking  aud  pnjsecutiuu  of  the  buaiueas 
propijsed.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  political  efifect  of  adding 
to  the  civil  service  list  of  this  ooantry  over  700,000  men — one 
tenth  of  the  entire  laboring  class  of  the  nation.  The  very 
aatuie  of  the  business  would  compel  these  positions  to  ]»e  filled 
by  an  exercise  of  patronage.  It  would  not  do  to  supply  the 
ranks  of  this  great  industrial  army  by  recmits  as  for  the 
military.  The  business  of  the  soldier,  in  times  of  war,  is  to 
take  life  an*!  destroy  property  ;  the  business  of  the  railway  em- 
ployee is  at  all  times  to  protect  life  and  property.  One  false 
move  or  signal,  the  slightest  dereliction  of  duty,  may  entail  con- 
sequences almost  beyond  conception.  They  frequently  occur 
under  the  present  system,  and  doubtless  lUways  will,  but  the 
selection  of  competent  men  is  one  of  the  greatest  cares  of  rail- 
way manage!^.  It  is  not  neceiViary  to  claim  that  they  are 
actuated  by  humanitarian  sentiments  iu  this,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  inoeutives  govern  them  in  the  matter ;  first,  reputation  of  the 
road  for  safety,  without  which,  under  present  stress  of  compe- 
tition, they  would  suffer  a  diminution  of  bnsine^  ;  and  second, 
the  loss  entailed  by  way  of  damages  which  follows  to  an  almost' 
absolute  cert^vinty,  an  act  of  carelessness  or  negligence. 

Mistakes  of  governmental  employees  cannot  be  compared  at  all 
to  the  mistakes  of  a  railroad  employee.  A  mail  agent  may 
erroneously  scud  a  letter  over  the  wrong  route,  and  the  conse- 
qneuce  is  a  delayed  letter,  aud  possibly  loss  of  profit  to  some 
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one;  bnt  If  a  train  dispatcher  niistakee  a  figure  in  sending  iiis 
orders,  in  all  probability  loss  of  life  is  the  i^esult.  To  transfer 
this  business  from  the  control  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
l>est  systematized  industry  of  the  age,  to  the  political  control 
of  the  goverunieut-i  would,  Ui  my  wiod,  be  disastrous  in  the 
respect  mentioned. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  displace  a  party  in  power,  with 
the  patrouage  at  it«  command  which  such  a  system  must  givef 

A  great  busine^  undertaking  cannot  be  so  successfully, 
economically,  and  honestly  administered  by  the  government  aa 
by  private  enterprise  ;  and  the  history  of  business  operations  of 
government — general  and  mnuicipal — warrants  the  assertion. 
The  public  puts  men  into  lucrative  and  responsible  positions 
constantly,  whom  no  man  would  consider  for  a  moment  for 
places  of  trust  in  his  private  concerns.  The  cost  to  government 
to  do  work  is  notoriously  expensive  in  comparison  with  what  it 
costs  c6m}>et4;ut  individuals  to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

The  public  works  throughout  the  country  are  topics  of  public 
scaudal.  The  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
paving  of  the  city  of  Washington,  which  culminated  in  the  Boss 
Shepherd  and  Credit  Mobilier  scandals,  illusti'ate  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  general  government  to  deal  with  hnsiness  trans- 
actions and  undertakings.  If  the  people  are  a  prey  to  corpora- 
tions, the  government  is  a  prey  to  both  corporations  and  the 
people.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  special  agent 
of  the  postoffice  department  He  has  filled  the  position  for 
fifteen  years,  under  both  republican  and  democratic  ad- 
ministrations, and  his  detective  work  has  called  him  into 
every  state  in  the  Union.  He  said  that  it  would  astonish  any 
person,  unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  to  learn  the  prevailing  disposi 
tiou  of  men  to  "  beat*'  the  goverumentf  as  he  termed  it;  that 
men  who  were  considered  honest,  and  were  honest  in  their 
private  dealings,  were  dishonest  with  the  government;  that  this 
was  not  peculiar  only  to  men  of  one  political  party  ;  that  so  far 
as  he  had  observed^  a  man's  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
honesty,  but  that  the  moral  perception  of  many  led  them  to  look 
differently  on  a  questionable  trausactiou  with  the  government 
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than  with  private  individuals,  Souator  Edmunds  Bald  in  his 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Thurnian  Union  Pacific  funding  bill,  that 
in  all  of  his  experience  in  the  Senate,  he  never  yet  had  seen  or 
Ikeard  of  a  luan  in  WaBhingtou  lobbying  for  the  government ; 
that  out  of  the  hosts  that  swarmed  that  city  and  congregated  in 
crowds  at  the  hotels  and  the  capitol,  interested  in  the  legislation 
to  affect  private  interests,  not  one  among  them  could  be  found 
who  was  there  to  see  if  he  could  protect  the  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Time  is  too  short  to  mnlMply  these  illastrations. 
Their  bare  mention  will  awaken  in  the  mind  of  evei-y  well- 
informed  limn  many  similar  instances. 

There  can  l)e  no  perfect  system  of  management  while  men  are 
fallible.  Present  defects  and  injustice  result  from  this  cause ; 
but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing  that  when  the 
ownership  of  railways  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  private  eoriw)- 
rations  into  those  of  a  public  corporation — the  government — 
that  their  management  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  men.  It 
would  l>e  nearer  tiuth  to  stiy  that  it  had  been  transferred  from 
the  sphere  of  business  to  the  realm  of  politics. 

**But,*'  say  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  **the  government 
carries  the  mails,  why  not  carry  freight  and  passengers  t"  In 
the  fti-st  place,  the  government  in  no  sense  of  the  word  carries 
the  mails  as  it  is  proposed  for  it  to  carry  freight  and  passengers 
in  the  openUion  of  the  railways.  The  malls  are  c^irricd  by 
private  persons  and  corporations  under  conlnu*t  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  latter  Qxiug  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  at  the  eud  of 
the  fiscal  year  supplying  the  deficit  by  an  appropriation.  The 
government  does  directly  employ  the  postmasters,  mail  and 
delivery  iigents,  and  these  comparatively  few  employees  occupy 
most  of  the  time  and  attention  of  our  congressmen.  The  mails 
could  l>e  carried  as  cheaply  by  private  persons  as  l>y  the  govern- 
ment, but  as  they  are  Ciirried  at  a  loss,  private  enterprise,  know 
Idg  this,  would  not  undertake  the  service.  When  mail  matter  is 
increased  to  any  considerable  weight,  express  and  railway  com- 
panies do  compete  with  the  government  and  carry  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  anil  this  niHui  single  articles  that  arc  mailable;  and  when 
we  consider  the  cost  of  postage  on  a  large  quantity  of  mail — say 
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a  ton — in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  freight  on  a  like  weighty 
freight  is  vastly  cheaper.  It  wonUl  cost  to  Kcud  a  ton  of  first- 
claes  freight  from  St  Paul  to  New  York  $21.00.  while  the  cost  to 
send  a  ton  of  first-class  mail  matter  would  bei^O.  For  a  longer 
distance,  as  across  the  continent  from  San  Franciwx*  to  New  York, 
the  comparison  would  be  more  in  favor  of  the  mail  rate,  as 
follows:  freight  cost.,  $M  ;  mail  c^xst,  f640,  while  the  compari 
son  for  a  sliort  distAuce,  say  ten  inileH,  as  lietween  8t.  Paul  aud 
Minneapolis,  would  be  greatly  in  favor  of  freight,  as  follows  : 
freight,  $2.80  ;  mail,  $640.  If  government  carried  the  mails  a& 
cheaply  as  transportation  companies  carry  freight  and  express, 
there  would  be  a  greater  deficit  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
than  at  present.  Not  only  this^  but  we  get  more  for  our  money 
when  we  ship  by  freight  or  express  than  we  do  by  mail.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  an  absolute  insurance  of  delivery  ;  in  the 
latter  there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  against  loss,  even  on 
registered  matter,  on  which  goverumout  charges  exceedingly 
high  rates. 

Again,  we  are  met  with  the  statement  that  the  railroads  are 
owned  and  oi^rated  by  tlie  government  in  Germany,  France, 
Rnssia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  that  it  works 
well  in  those  conntriejs,  therefore  it  would  be  successful  here. 
This  is  a  conclusion  hardly  warranted  by  the  fiicts.  In  Germany 
a  portion — less  thau  half — of  tlie  roads  are  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment J  in  France  they  are  owned  by  government  but  operated 
by  private  corporations ;  in  Russia  the  roads  are  partly  owned 
by  the  governmeut  and  partly  by  private  corporations  ;  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  the  same;  while  in  the  Netherlands  all  roads 
are  owned  by  the  government ;  but  I  deny  that  the  system  does 
work  well,  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  its  advocates  here,  in 
any  of  the  countries  where  the  government  owns  and  operates 
the  railways.  Suppose  that  the  system  does  work  well  in  Ger- 
many ;  yet  the  conditions  are  so  diilereut  that  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  comparison  between  that  country  and  this,  much  less 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  like  policy  should  be  Inangurated 
here.  How  to  raise  sufficient  taxes  is  the  great  problem  of  the 
German  Empire.     With  but  20,000  miles  of  railway,  a  dense 
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population  in  a  territory  60,000  Bc^uare  miles  letiH  id  extent  than 
a  single  state  in  this  Union,  and  with  nearly  the  most  arbitrary 
government  known  to  civilized  nations,  used  as  a  meoins  of 
raising  revenue  for  the  state,  it  may  work  well,  looked  at  from 
a  German  standpoint.  And  money  is  needed  there,  too.  The 
relative  burden  of  taxation  \)ev  annum  in  Germany  is  to  that  of 
the  United  States  as  twelve  to  four  and  one  half;  while  the 
national  debt  of  Germany  is  about  $40  per  capita ;  that  of  the 
United  Statej*  leas  than  $20  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  in  1871 
France  paid  to  Germany  a  tribute  greater  than  our  present 
national  debt 

They  have  also  in  Germany  a  compulsory  life  insurance  sys- 
iem ;  and  this  extensive  intervention  uf  the  state  in  industri^d 
and  so<'ial  matters  is  now  looking  towards  the  absorption  of  the 
sagar  and  distilled  spirits  industries,  and  the  people  are  doubt- 
less told  that  it  will  work  well ;  but  in  studying  these  govern- 
mental innovations  we  mnst  look  at  the  avowed  i)urpo8e  of  this 
extraordinary  state  interference,  and  that  object,  frankly  avowed, 
is  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  i>eople  to  pay  taxes.  It  has  this 
merit,  at  least — no  secret  is  made  of  its  object.  I  have  heai'd  no 
one  advocate  compulsory  insurance  for  this  country,  and  yet  the 
same  argument  may  be  deduced  from  the  German  example  as  in 
the  cafie  of  railway  ownership. 

In  the  Netherlanila  the  nvilroa*ls  are  all  owned  by  the  govern- 
ments, and  for  a  time  were  oi)erated  by  it;  finally  their  working 
was  made  over  to  private  corporations  for  the  reason  that  they 
couUI  be  more  .sucx'essfully  and  economically  openit«d  in  tbis 
way,  and  for  the  further  reason  "that  the  working  of  railways 
was  to  l>e  regarded  as  an  object  of  private  industry,  and  that  the 
government  was  moving  out  of  its  sphere  in  undertaking  it.'' 

The  results  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  is  the  same  there  »s 
though  the  roads  were  owned  by  private  companies.  They  vary 
on  different  roads  according  to  the  volume  of  traffic,  or  in  other 
words,  rates  are  based  on  business  principles.  The  roads  are 
subject  to  governmental  control,  yet  there  is  one  thing  about 
their  system  which  I  think  deserves  attention.  Tlie  sciieduleB 
have  first  to  be  submitted  to  a  governmental  board  and  approved 
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by  it)  after  which  the  rates  named  io  the  Bchednle  are  the  lawful 
rates.  / 

The  difference  between  that  system  and  our  own  is,  here  the 
roads  make  their  scheduler,  and,  if  deemed  nnreafionable,  the 
commissioners  in  many  of  the  states  have  power  to  readjust 
them ;  while  in  the  Netherlands,  before  a  schedule  goes  into 
effect  at  all  it  must  be  approved  by  the  government.  It  seems 
as  thoui^h  that  were  a  more  effiraeious  system  than  our  own,  and 
if  adopted  here  would  be  followed  wit-h  good  results.  If  the 
schedule  of  rate»  were  a  fair  one,  no  injustice  could  come  to  the 
railways  from  ite  approval  by  a  state  board  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  such  approval  would,  in  a  great  measure,  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  people,  and  they  would  feel  that  they  were  pay- 
ing but  a  fair  tariff  on  transportation. 

Much  of  the  discontent  and  agitation  among  the  people  about 
the  railways  have  no  foundation  whatever.  Their  ignorance 
and  pi'ejudice  in  the  matter  are  made  to  serve  the  ambitions 
purposes  of  ambitious  men  ;  and  any  system  of  regulation 
which  will  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
confidence  to  the  people  that  they  are  being  fairly  dealt  with, 
could  but  be  salutary  in  its  effects.  Candid  men  will  tigree  that 
anti  railway  legislation  and  measures  may  1>e  carried  so  far  as  to 
become  reactionary  and  result  in  evil  to  both  the  roa<ls  and  the 
people.  Iowa  furnishes  the  roost  striking  instance  of  tiuB. 
Statistics  show  that  in  1889  twelve  companies  in  that  state  did 
not  earn  tixed  chjirgee,  but  hatl  a  deficit  of  t575,0O0.  Nine 
others  had  a  surplus  of  only  ♦514,000.  Twenty-one  out  of 
twenty-two  roads  did  not  earn  enough  to  pay  expenses  and 
charges,  to  say  nothing  of  dividends.  From  KS82  to  1888,  over 
2,000  miles  of  railway  were  built  in  that  state,  at  a  cost  of  Wl,- 
000,000,  and  yet  the  earnings  of  a|l  the  roads  in  1889  were  only 
|i360,(K)0  more  than  in  1882,  or  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  increase  of  capital  invested.  This  is  where  the  state 
policy  was  biid  for  the  roads.  The  inverse  of  the  picture  is  as 
follows :  Only  twenty-one  miles  of  new  track  were  laid  in  1889, 
as  against  an  average  of  420  miles  annually  for  the  ^ght  pre- 
ceding years.     The  number  of  persons  employed  upon  the  roads 
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in  1889  were  5,594  less  than  iu  1888,  and  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  was  ?1, 40*1,827  less.  Train  service  and  facilities  were 
greatly  reduced  to  save  expense,  and  the  price  of  lands  fell  with 
the  decrease  of  transportation  facilities.  Here  is  where  the 
policy  of  the  state  was  bad  for  the  people. 

Knssia,  in  1888,  had  17,500  miles  of  railway,  a  part  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  government  and  part  by  private  corporations. 
The  principal  railway  building  there  now  is  for  military  par- 
poses  and  not  for  cx)njmorcial  value.  Railway  building  is  not 
favored,  and  no  new  lines  were  projectcnl  iu  1.S89.  The  ctmdi- 
tiion  of  afifatra  in  Kussia,  social,  political,  and  financial,  are  such 
that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  cited  to  prove  anything  on  either 
side  of  this  discussion. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Norway  and  Sweden  much  may  be  learned 
that  is  iustnictive.  In  1888  there  was  a  total  of  4,591  miles  of 
railway  in  that,  country  ;  of  these  1,551  mile-s  were  built,  owned, 
and  operated  by  the  government,  while  3,040  miles  were  built, 
owned,  aud  operated  by  private  coi-porations.  It  cost  the  govern- 
ment to  build  and  equip  it»  road  over  ♦41,000  per  mile.  The 
private  roads  were  built  and  equipped  for  a  little  over  f22,000 
per  mile — a  tritte  more  than  one  half  what  it  cost  the  govern- 
ment. The  roads,  private  as  well  as  pnblic,  are  under  control  of 
the  government,  with  rates  fixed  by  the  royal  administration 
aud  ap[)roved  by  the  king  ;  and  yet  the  private  roa<lR,  after  pay- 
ing interest  at  4  per  cent  on  a  Iwuded  debt  of  $12,800,000,  pay 
a  dividend  of  .S.24  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  while  the 
government  roads,  after  paying  operating  expenses,  show  a  sur- 
plus of  but  2.41  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

No  comment  can  add  to  the  force  of  these  facts.  I  put  them 
forward  in  proof  tluit  business  industries  cannot  be  so  successfully 
and  economically  carried  on  by  government  as  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  object  of  governmental  ownership  being  ''cheap  trans- 
(Ktrtation,''  it  is  incumbent  upon  its  advocates  when  they  cite 
Germany  or  any  other  country  where  the  system  is  adopted,  to 
show  that  in  those  countries  such  policy  has  resulted  in  cheaper 
rates  than  obtain  here  j  and  when  thoy  attempt  that^  they  fail, 
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because  the  railway  tariff  of  America  are  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

The  next  assumption  of  those  who  favor  the  change  in  owner- 
ship is  that  railway  ratee  are  too  high.  Thei'e  is  a  way  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  people  pay  boo  much  for  their  railway  service, 
and  if  it  be  found  that  they  do,  tlie  government  should  regulate 
the  abuse.     That  this  has  such  power  is  beyond  dispute. 

There  was  paid  to  the  railway  companies  of  this  country  in 
1889,  for  freight  tariff  on  the  total  business  done,  an  average  of 
one  cent  and  one  thousandth  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
average  cost  to  the  railways  to  carry  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile 
for  the  same  period  was  .63  of  a  cent,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
about  311  mills.  The  net  profit  on  carrying  one  passenger  one 
mile  w:i.s  a  little  less,  being  .307  of  a  cent.  That  profit,  equally 
distributed  among  all  of  the  roads  according  to  the  capital 
invested,  would  amount  to  about  3  per  cent  on  such  capital.  Of 
c/^urse  it  was  not  so  divided.  To  a  certain  number  of  the  roads, 
representing  a  little  over  two  thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock, 
no  dividends  were  paid  at  all  ;  while  the  dividends  paid  on  the 
remaining  one  third  ranged  all  the  way  from  1  to  II  per  cent ; 
and  here  is  another  significant  fact :  the  roads  carrying  freight 
and  passengers  at  the  lowest  rate  paid  the  highest  dividends. 
There  is  nothing  panidoxical  in  this,  as  the  volume  of  business 
enabled  them  to  carry  for  the  lowest  rates  ever  known  and  reap 
fair  profit  at  the  same  time. 

The  next  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  tliis  measure 
is,  that  relief  from  exorbitatit  rates  cannot  be  looked  for  from  the 
railways  under  the  present  system  of  ownership.  Everybody 
knows,  whether  he  can  account  for  it  or  not,  that  the  period 
8inc«  1873  hafi  been  an  exceptional  one  in  the  whole  industrial 
world  ;— exceptional  in  this,  that  prior  to  that  time,  w^hile  com- 
mercial countries  had  their  financial  panics  and  industrial 
depressions,  they  always  recovered  fiom  them  in  a  few  years  and 
business  increased  both  in  volume  and  profit,  in  other  words, 
'*good  times ^'  returned.  The  depression  which  reached  this 
couutry  in  1873,  and  Europe  two  years  later,  was  felt  throughout 
every  civilized  country,  and,  with  brief  exceptional  periods  in 
limited  localities,  has  continued  ever  since.     We  read  and  hettr 
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men  talk  about  (lull  trade,  aud  that  little  business  is  t>eiDg  done. 
The  Cacbs  are,  that  the  volume  of  business  of  all  kinds,  during 
this  period  of  hard  times  since  1873,  has  greatly  increased  in 
amount  and  decreased  in  profits.  Tt  is  diftivnit  to  ascertain 
satisfactory  averages  of  the  decline  of  prices  since  that  year,  but 
the  best  statisticians  estimate  it  at  30  per  cent.  Labor,  skilled 
aud  common,  is  about  the  only  thing  that  haa  maintained  \\a 
ordinary  price  throughont  this  period  of  shriukiige. 

Now,  if  railway  tariffs  during  that  period  have  declined  in  a 
i*atio  corresponding  with  the  general  decline  in  price  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  is  tlie  presumption  true  that  no  relief 
from  high  rates  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  corporations  them- 
selves t  Well,  railway  rates  have  declined,  not  only  30  per 
cent,  but  an  average  of  over  GO  \tev  cent. 

Now,  one  of  two  things  is  true  :  either  the  railway  corpora- 
tions have  made  this  reduction  volnntarily  by  reason  of  compe- 
tition or  other  pnwitical  business  considerations,  or  they  have 
been  compelled  to  make  them  by  governmental  or  state  regnla 
tion  and  control.  Attribute  the  fact  to  which  cause  we  please, 
it  utterly  destroys  the  presnmptiou  that  no  relief  from  high 
rates  can  be  hoped  for  except  through  the  governmental  owner- 
ship of  the  railways.  A  local  ilhmtratiou  will  serve  to  make 
clearer  the  extent  of  this  reduction.  The  business  of  the  Mani- 
tobii  Railway  for  1889,  if  done  at  the  rates  charged  in  1873, 
would  have  increased  its  revenue  for  last  year  $5,000,000. 

Wlien  the  wedge  is  once  inserted  who  shall  fix  tlie  limit  of  its 
eutrauoet  If  the  general  government  is  going  into  tlie  business 
of  transportation  for  the  relief  of  the  people  iigainst  monopolieSy 
might  it  not  with  equal  reason,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
purchase,  control,  aud  carry  on  the  the  business  of  that  colossal 
monopoly  held  in  the  vic«-Hke  grip  of  Phil.  Armour,  and 
which  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  farmer's  neat  stock  to  one 
and  one  half  (^uCs  per  pound,  live  weight-,  while  it  has  not 
rhe-apened  in  the  least  the  dressed  beef  to  the  lalx»ring  con- 
snmer  T 

The  meat  consumption  of  this  country  for  1889  exceeded  by 
o\et  ^00,000,000  the  total  amount  paid  to  railroads  for  freight 
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and  passenger  tarifik  in  that  year  ;  and  had  dressed  meats,  l>eef, 
and  pork  declined  in  price  to  correspond  with  the  decline  of  live 
sfcoi^k,  a  8Dm  nearly  equal  to  the  one  named  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  people  nf  this  country.  Here  are  all  the  conditions 
which  supply  an  argument  for  governmental  ownership  of  rail- 
ways;  why  not  advocate  governmental  packing  houses  1  And 
when  this  paternal  government  is  shipping  its  own  meat  over 
its  own  railroads  to  its  own  children,  some  well-fed  i-eformer 
may  bethink  himself  that  but  for  the  monopoly  iu  the  liquor  in- 
terest he  might  have  his  dram  more  freqaently  and  at  less  cost ; 
and  he  starts  an  a<lvocacy  for  governmentiil  ownership  of  dis- 
tilleries. With  cheap  transportation,  cheap  meat,  and  cheap 
whiskey,  he  thinks  the  milleaiam  just  at  hand. 

Governmental  ownership  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
follows  logically  from  the  premises  of  those  who  demand  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  railways. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  to  this  so-called  reform  remains 
to  lie  noticed.  It  asks  the  state  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  legiti- 
mate governmental  province  and  enter  the  field  as  a  competitor 
in  the  private  industries  of  tlic  world.  Tt  is  reversing  the  march 
of  progress  along  the  lines  which  led  to  the  advancement  of  the 
present  time— back  txiwards  the  idea  of  unlimited  sovereignty — 
l>ack  towards  the  Peruvian  idea,  tJi:it  the  Inca  m'sh  the  source 
from  which  all  things  flowed. 

I  believe  in  American  liberty  as  distinguished  from  monarchical 
conception  of  liberty.  The  government  is  a  creatni-e  of  the 
l>eople,  and  not  the  people  of  the  government.  The  doctrine  of 
Herbert  Spencer  is  true,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  man's  '^pei*- 
soaal  liberty  mnst  be  sacrificed  in  proportion  as  his  material 
welfare  becomes  the  care  of  the  commonwealth. '^  Let  the 
people  take  care  of  the  government,  not  Uie  government  of  the 
people. 

The  material  and  industrial  progress  of  the  world  has  been 
greatest  nnder  thos*^  governments  which  give  freest  scope  to  in- 
dividual eflfort ;  and  individual  efibrt  finds  its  greatest  incentive 
where  man  is  free  to  enjoy  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  talent.     Clovernmeut  never  has  and  never  will  add  anything 
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to  the  iutellec;tiial  and  luaterial  progress  of  the  age.  It  inventa 
Qothing  ;  it  discovei-s  no  new  truths  in  science  ;  and  ita  only 
aid  is  alforded  when  it  piotects  all  men  in  their  lawful  rights, 
leaving  them  free  to  exercise  their  talents  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  In  agee  to  oome,  when  the  story  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  shall  have  been  written,  the  record  of  its  intellec- 
tnal,  material,  and  ecououiic  achievements  will  st-and  in  baa-relief 
ou  the  pa^  of  history,  as  an  everliLsting  testimonial  to  individual 
enterprise,  talent,  and  energy.  The  stndent  will  search  in  vain 
for  a  single  instance  of  a  like  government  achievement.  The 
Suez  canal,  that  sliortened  by  4,000  miles  the  distance  between 
Western  Rnroi>e  and  India,  and  revolutionized  the  marine  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  the  application  of  »tcam  power  to  all  the 
varied  iuduntrieH  of  civilization  ;  the  elei'tric  telegraph  and 
ocean  cable  ;  those  ocean  palaces — miniature  worlds — that  ride 
the  waves  in  almost  absolute  security  ;  the  printing  presses, 
Uirowing  ofT  their  issue  of  thousands  in  a  single  hour  ;  all  are 
products  of  free  men  and  not  government^d  wards. 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  the  fullest  exercise  of  all  bis  facil- 
ities compatible  with  the  rights  of  others^  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  t^  piotect  him  in  their  enjo^'ment.  This  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  freeilom.  If  this  be  exceeded,  aud  the 
state  enter  the  industrial  fields,  then  she  is  no  longer  a  prot'ector, 
but  a  competitor  and  an  aggressor. 

I  quote  briefly  from  the  DicHonaire  dc  Politique  upon  this 
subject  : 


In  Fmnoe  the  tiilttatton  and  direction  of  nil  tbtiee  works  (f.  «*.  harbon, 
int4frnal  nuvi^lion,  madH,  hri<lu:(*H,  and  railways],  belong  to  the  omitml 
aulliority,  acting  by  iiiCHiiM  c»f  a  iiumt-rous  and  expt-nHlve  LK>dy,  the  en- 
gineers of  roads  and  bridges.  MohI  of  the  great  channels  of  eunimuid- 
eation  are  e**t*ibliMluHl  at  the  crwt  of  the  public  according  lo  the  acheme;* 
ordettign^  of  thei^e  enghieerlng  ofllclalH ;  the  result  of  this  regime  Ih 
that  in  worktf  of  thU  clmrart^r  the  Mpirit  of  enterprise  ia  wholly  dls- 
couraK**d,  and  s^'aroely  anything  1"  aceortipllfthed  except  at  th«  InstAnci^ 
and  by  the  hiiputtte  uf  the  UHly  of  oltiolal  eiiKlneerfl,  an  ImpulsK  which 
in  inty>mparab]y  lew  p4twerful  and  le«4  fertile  Ihan  tbat  of  free  industry. 
ThuH,  none  of  tlie  ^real  itnprovetneiiU  in  artificial  elmnnelu  of  conimu- 
nieallon  t>r  lueanH  uf  tranH|»ort  whieh  have  l>ei*n  introflueed  iu  France — 
ni&cjulanilzation  of  roada,  raUways,  looomoUvefl,  8Uspenaion  bridges, 
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steamlMMilfl,  elc,  originated  hero;  all  are  the  work  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent enpineerH  of  Kngtand  and  Amcri(*a. 

The  monopoly  of  our  oiHcial  engiueerM  is  a**  hllle  adapU'd  to  improve 
and  itlUi/.e  inventionHBK  U>  Htart  thcai.  And  although  our  country  is 
one  c»f  these  in  wliich  indtistry  iw  moyt  highly  develojiod,  and  in  which 
a  multiplicity  of  the  moHt  perfect  cliannels  of  communication — e.  Km  of 
railways — is  ttie  most  nef^ensary,  wo  have  remained  iu  this  re**i>ect  far 
behind  the  United  btate»  and  England. 


Nothing  BO  afiectH  and  stiraulated  the  activity  of  man  as  hia 
sense  of  dominion  over  property  he  creates  or  acqaires.  The 
property  accumulating  faculty  marks  the  lino  between  the  no- 
madic tril»es  and  the  higher  civilization.  Man  labors  to  acquire 
property.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is  a  condition  of  advance- 
ment. Deprive  him  of  this  sense  and  you  palsy  bis  energy  and 
ambition.  It  is  immateriiU  bow  he  is  deprived  ;  if  subjected 
wholly  to  tbe  will  of  another,  be  is  a  slave,  if  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  commonwealth,  he  is  a  ward,  and  in  either  condition 
the  incentive  for  him  to  work  out  his  material  salvation  is  taken 
away. 

It  is  no  tax  upon  the  imagination  to  believe  that  tbe  age  of  in- 
vention ifi  in  its  infancy.  Steam  of  to-day,  that  great  revoln- 
tionizer  of  modern  indnatry,  nuiy  1*  a  tJiing  of  the  past 
to  morrow.  If  soinelbing  1>etter  takes  its  place,  the  discovery  of 
that  "  something '^  will  be  tbe  product  of  individual  genius. 
Will  a  condition  of  aflairs  as  described  in  France  have  a  ten- 
dency to  hasten  or  retard  itt  An  electric  motor  to  take  the 
place  of  tbe  steam  engine  may  not  only  readjust  all  our  ideas 
and  cmceptions  upon  the  problems  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, but  it  would  surely  destroy  millions  of  money  by  making 
useless  the  machinery  supplanted  and  displaced.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  a  like  effect  was  seen  iu  that  event  already  mentioned^ 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1860. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  trade  with  India  was  almost  exclusively 
carried  on  by  sailing  vessels,  but  tliese  were  not  adapted  to  the 
canal,  and  when  that  opened  it  was  a  death  blow  to  those  ships; 
and  vessels  representing  a  tonnage  of  over  2,000,000  tons  were 
virtually  destroyed  within  a  82>ace  of  a  few  months.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  within  a  perio<l  of  ten  years  from  1875,  property  to 
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the  vjilue  of  twenty-three  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars  in 
England  alone  had  to  l>e  abandoned  by  the  introduction  of  a 
process  which  displaced  the  old  'Spuddling  "  process  of  convert- 
ing pig-iron  into  malleable  iron.  Now  the  conclusion  which  I 
wish  to  draw  from  these  facts  is  this  :  Waiving  the  cost  which 
constant  a<loption  of  new  inventions  would  entail  upon  the  gov- 
ernment after  it  hail  l>ccome  a  competitor  in  the  induHtrial  Heldf 
that  the  government  wouhl  not  keep  abreast  of  the  age  in  thiH 
respect ;  that  an  inherent  couservat-ism  and  iawlaptability  would 
leuve  her  far  behind  the  age.  She  would  cling  to  the  old  lung 
before  embracing  the  new.  Is  this  chimerical  1  I  instance 
France,  where,  as  we  have  just  l>eeD  told,  the  result  of  her 
industrial  regime  is,  that  in  i-espect  of  works  deecnbed,  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  wholly  discouraged  j  that  scarcely  any- 
thing is  accomplished  except  at  the  instance  of  her  official  engi- 
neers; and  that  that  impulse  is  incomparably  leas  powerful  and 
less  fertile  than  free  and  unrestricted  industry  ;  that  the 
monopoly  of  her  official  engineers  is  ;i8  little  adapted  to  improve 
and  utilize  inventions  a8  to  start  them,  and  that  in  this  respect 
she  remains  fai*  behind  the  United  States  and  England.  I  in- 
voke the  testimony  of  Herbert  Spencer  wherein  he  shows  that 
the  ailmiralty  of  England  was  fifty  years  behind  private  ship 
owaens  in  the  adoption  of  safety  appliances  and  sanitary 
precautions. 

Society  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  economic  changes 
within  the  last  generation  have  made  the  history  of  fitly  years 
ago  read  almost  like  ancient  history.  A  storm  is  passing  over 
the  industrial  sea.  The  waves  of  one  interest  roll  counter  to  the 
currents  of  another  interest.  Capital  organi;&es  against  lal>or, 
and  labor  orgariixcs  against  capital.  The  student  who  looks 
only  OD  the  surface  of  things  sees  an  irrepressible  conflict  which 
must  result  in  the  overthrow  of  one  or  the  other.  In  truth, 
neither  is  master,  and  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  They 
are  interdependent,  and  he  who  seeks  to  foment  tlie  strife  by 
arraying  the  one  against  the  other  is  a  friend  to  neither.  With- 
out capital  progress  would  stop  ;  without  labor  the  same  thing 
would  occur.    Just  ideas  of  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of 
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lH>th,  Hud  a  mutual  reespoct  for  Kuch  rigbtfi  aud  duties  alone  will 
fciolve  these  questions.  Centralizing  power  in  the  general  gov 
ernment  will  not  remedy  the  evil.  Making  the  government 
proprietor  of  the  varied  industries  of  the  country  will  not  bring 
relief.  At  best,  that  would  be  but  a  change  of  masters,  as  agi- 
tators are  pleased  to  call  employers.  Menial  positions  under 
government  are  no  less  burdensome,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  than  such  positions  in  other  walks  of  life.  The 
work  of  the  man  who  shovels  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad, 
or  labors  us  an  engineer  or  bmkeman  in  its  operation,  remains 
the  same  regardless  of  who  furnishes  the  rApital  and  pays  hini 
for  his  labor  ;  uor  does  the  status  of  his  employer  change  liis 
social  condition.  These  great  industries  must  be  carried  on 
upon  business  principles,  whether  government  or  private  enter- 
prise inaugurate  aud  prosecute  them.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  governmeut  would  pay  more  for  labor  or  any  commodity 
than  it  is  worth.  If  it  did,  an  evil  would  rest  upon  the  people 
similar  to  that  of  which  complaint  is  now  made. 

A  jtiBt  recognition  of  the  relative  rights  of  capital  and  labor 
will  do  more  toward  the  reformation  sought  than  anything  else. 
We  are  al}Sorbed  in  the  questions  of  the  time  and  prone  to 
magnify  the  evils  of  the  situation,  working  ourselves  into  the 
belief  that  matters  are  becoming  worse  instead  of  better.  The 
masses  catch  upon  some  euphonious  phrase  as  '  ^  the  rich  are 
growing  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,'*  accept  it  as  a  complete 
and  truthful  exposition  of  present  industrial  conditions  and 
their  undeniable  trend  for  the  future.  We  know  that  this  is  not 
true  ;  that  the  condition  of  laboring  classes  for  the  last  one 
hundred  years  has  steadily  grown  better  ;  hours  of  labor  have 
become  shorter  ;  rate  of  wiiges  has  increased  ;  purchasing  power 
of  earnings  greatly  enhanced,  and  homes  more  sanitary  and 
cheerful.  The  laboring  classes  are  to-day  enjoying  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  the  wealthy  did  not  enjoy  aud  could  not  procure 
one  hundred  years  ago.  This  condition  of  aflfairs  is  not  peculiai* 
to  America  alone,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world  where  capital 
has  planted  modern  industries  and  provided  opportnnitiee  for 
labor.      Instead  of    ^'the  rich  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
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poorer,"  wealth  Ls  constantly  bew)raing  more  equally  distributed, 
and,  with  one  single  exception,  is  more  equally  distributed  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 

The  social  reformer,  in  his  tirade  against  wealth,  leave-s  out  of 
account  the  reiU  significance  of  c-apitjil.  He  pictures  to  his  dis- 
contented hearers  the  capitalist  at  his  ease  in  his  marble  mau 
sion,  and  draws  a  contrast  betweeu  it  and  the  abode  of  the 
laborer.  The  conttast  gives  BC0]>e  for  his  rhetoric,  but  he  stops 
short  of  the  pith  of  it  all.  That  marble  mansion  may  represent 
a  milliou  dollars  expended  in  ite  erection.  W'hei-e  has  that 
money  gonet  It  has  been  distributed  among  every  clasB  of 
labor  and  industry  represented  in  the  structure,  from  the  hod- 
carrier  to  the  tapestry- worker,  from  the  artisan  who  designed  it 
to  the  workers  who  assembled  and  put  in  place  its  varied 
materials.  Its  erection  was  a  benefaction^  and,  possibly,  its 
owner  the  hardest  worked  man  who  had  to  do  with  it. 

The  inequality  among  men  is  not  so  much  that  of  money  as 
mental  capacity.  This  factor  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  socnalist. 
We  all  know  that  many  who  now  manage  and  direct  the  great 
industries  and  enterprises  once  were  common  laborers.  Their 
success  is  not  due  to  money  or  social  cast,  but  to  braius. 
Material  conditions  are  not  so  unequal  as  we  are  Mont  to  sap- 
|X)6e.  All  men,  with  few  exceptions,  start  equal  in  life.  They 
come  into  the  world  naked,  and  are  all  slaves  to  the  ueceesities 
of  their  environment.  No  artificial  device  can  make  them 
equally  strong,  fleet,  and  capable ;  and  when  you  handicap  the 
swift  and  capable  you  lower  tlie  standard  and  retard  progress. 

No.  8tripi»ed  of  all  useless  verbiage,  and  stated  plainly,  much 
of  the  discontent  arises  from  prejudice  and  jealousy.  Oapital 
is  not  alone  to  blame  ;  labor  is  not  alone  to  blame,  and  wrongs 
are  doue  by  both. 

We  see  one  man  who  has  amassed  a  colossal  fortune,  while 
another  liviug  within  a  stone's  throw  wants  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Ft  is  difficult  to  resist  the  feeling  that  something  is  nuii- 
cally  wrong  in  a  system  which  permits  or  makes  possible  such  a 
condition.  These  inequiUities  are  seen  everywhere,  not  only  in 
f.he  financial,  but  the  physical  oonditiuus  of  men^  and  there  is  an 
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adeiinate  caase  back  of  it  all.  Take  for  example  Elias  Howe, 
the  iuvetitor  of  the  Eu^wiDg  inacbine.  He  labored  till  middle 
life  ill  abject  poverty,  but  at  laHt  reapetl  a  fortune  so  vast  that 
it  seems  at  first  blush  \\a  though  uo  man,  in  justioe,  conld  have 
80  much,  while  others  had  so  little.  Uls  bare  income  from  his 
capital  was  wore  in  a  siugle  day  than  mauy  accumulate  during 
a  lifetime.  But  there  is  more  to  this  picture.  The  fortune 
of  Howe,  so  vast  in  extent,  was  a  bagatelle  (■x>mpared  to  the 
wealth  which  he  added  to  the  world  by  his  labor  and  genius,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  amelioration  which  directly  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  his  invention.  Possibly  he  got  more  than  his 
share,  but  on  what  basis  wonld  the  social  reformer  have  divided 
itf  I  am  glad  that  Howe  lived,  and  lived  in  an  age  and  under 
conditions  that  quickened  his  ambition  and  left  his  talent  free. 
And  I  am  always  for  leaving  man  free,  with  the  pinions  of  his 
genius  untied  by  governmental  red  tape. 

J.  W.  Mason. 


AMERICANIZING  THIi  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 


BY  B.   B.   CAUOON,   ESQ. 


THE  instinctive  distrust  of  the  average  American  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church  has  not  1>eeu  vritfaout  reason.  He  saw  in 
its  ritual  strange  ceremonies ;  he  heard  in  its  Mass  an  unknown 
tongue  ;  he  witnessed  in  its  comiuunicante,  for  the  most  part, 
discordant  foreign  elcraonts,  who  had  not  fused  wiUi  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  works  of  charity,  religion,  education,  and  politics. 
He  saw  they  were  largely  influenced  by  a  clergy  vastly  foreign 
in  their  instincts  and  origin,  which  they,  ai)parent1y,  did  not 
desire  to  cliange.  He  beheld  that  clergy  arrogating  a  superior 
ecclesiasticism,  denying  the  correctness  of  all  other  forms  of 
religion  sjive  that  of  the  "  one  only  true  church,"  and  holding 
itNclf  aloof  from  all  participation  in  or  sympathy  with  our 
national  festivities  or  affinities  which  stir  the  sentiments  and 
warm  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen.  The 
sight  of,  and  intercourse  witli,  a  thoroughgoing  American  prieiit, 
who  Wius  proud  of  our  country  and  gloried  in  it,  and  who  loved 
its  institutions,  has  to  the  ordinary  American  been  rare.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  he  l)elieved  the  Catholic  Church  un- 
American.    To  a  large  extent  it  has  hei-etofore  been  so. 

A  change  has  of  late  apparently  taken  place  among  a  large 
number  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  (he  conntry  in  the  public 
efforts  of  many  of  its  great  men  to  Americanize  it.  The  change 
has,  however,  only  been  apparent.  That  class  have  always  beea 
animated  with  American  patriotism  and  pride ;  but  their 
n^odesty  and  strict  devotion  to  their  religious  daty  restrained 
the  public  expression  of  either. 

No  one  ran  impartially  view  the  Catholic  Church  without  re- 
specting it     Macanlay^B  famoas  eulogy  of  that  church,  coapled 
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as  it  is  with  sharp  criticiHiu,  ia  by  the  nou-Catholic  scholar 
recognizecl  as  just  The  churches  hoar)-  and  honored  age,  its 
splendid  organizabion^  ever  concentrating  and  using,  where  they 
could  lie  useful,  the  labor  of  all,  uo  matter  at  what  devotion  and 
sacriiice,  U>  iidvanoe  the  creeti  of  Christianity  and  to  spread  far 
the  triuniplis  of  the  church,  extort  from  the  coldest.,  involuntary 
homage.  Its  nniversality, — caring  for  and  making  no  distiuction 
between  its  rich  and  poor, — zealously  guarding  and  teaching  its 
young  and  weak,  saving  them  from  a  thousand  snares,  and  uo 
matter  what  oflfences  they  commit,  extending  to  them  daily  for- 
givenees,  hoping  even  at  the  last  moment  to  save  their  sonls,  has 
impressed  the  student  with  the  ox)nviction  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Savior  of  mankind  animated  the  Catholic  Church,  uotwithstaud- 
ing  its  history  has  often  been  sullied  with  bigotry,  crnelty,  in- 
justice, and  wrong.  But  the  observant  mind  has  perceived  the 
same  in  all  churches  in  the  past  and  is  not  disposed  to  overlook 
the  good  iu  them,  while  it  condemns  the  ba<l.  It  recognizes  that 
Christians  have  their  human  as  well  as  their  divine  character 
and  that  the  former  too  often  debases,  while  the  latter  leaxls  them 
upward  to  Uod. 

An  incident  will  teach,  more  than  an  essay,  the  ease  with 
which  long-standing  mutual  prejudiccH  lietween  Catholics  and 
non  Catholics  may  be  dis)>elled.  In  the  town  where  the  writer 
resides  is  a  thoroughly  capable,  modest,  scholarly,  zealous 
Catholic  priest  who  is  a  great  American.  Entering  heartily 
into,  if  he  did  not  suggest,  the  idea  of  a  common  jubilee  by  all 
classes  on  the  four  hundredth  aunivereary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  he  was  the  retired  mainspring  which  on 
thiit  occasion  formed  into  procession  the  children  of  the  pablic 
and  of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  each  armed  with  appro- 
priate banners  and  eac^h  carrying  our  Hag  and  marching  through 
the  streets  together  in  their  holiday  clothes  to  the  parochial 
school  building,  there  participating  in  patriotic  songs,  recitations, 
and  s[>cechcs,  all  commemorative  of  ColumbuH  and  of  our 
country.  No  sentiment  of  religious  creed  was  expressed,  but 
the  davor  of  religion,  of  patriotism,  and  of  iatense  American- 
ism pervaded  the  entire  town  and  lingers  yet  aa  a  memory  of 
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that  day,  when  all  our  children  gathered,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  to  that  generoiw  and  friendly  conte8t  of  the  nation's 
wealth  of  patriotic  history  and  impulse.  The  aroiua  of  that 
day  drew,  and  will  continue  to  draw,  for  days  to  come,  into 
closer  love  of  country.  Catholic^  Proteetant,  and  Hebrew  childreu. 
No  one  can  question  the  appropriateness,  wisdom,  and  usefulness 
of  the  entire  performance. 

It  is  the  infusion  by  Catholic  clergymen,  who  influence  more 
than  all  others  their  flocks,  of  a  like  spirit,  which  is  only 
needed,  without  surrendering  aught  of  the  soul  of  their  creed, 
to  Americanize  and  bring  the  church  into  more  harmo- 
uious  relations  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  The 
United  States  needs  to  cultivate  mutually  close  and  beneficial 
relations  with  all  its  citizens.  To  know  well  what  each  feels 
and  needs  is  productive  of  confidence  and  mutual  good  will. 
The  insular  spirit  is  provincial  and  is  productive  of  miscon- 
ception and  prejudice. 

The  greiit  interest  excited  in  all  minds  by  the  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  ooncerniug 
our  free  schools  is  evidence  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  church  and  the  country.  The  happy  solution  of  the 
school  (question  will  unite  the  sentiment  of  the  country  and  the 
church,  aod  draw  them  in  closer  Inrnds  of  sympathy.  That  is  to 
be  desiretl. 

Catholic  priests,  Jesuits,  and  monks  in  past  ages  were,  for  the 
most  part,  repositories  of  knowledge  and  the  principal  learned 
men  of  their  time.  Hence,  they  claimed  and  exercised  the  fuuc- 
tion  of  educators.  The  rich  wei-e  chiefly  tlie  beneficiaries  of 
education  ;  the  poor  had  few  opportunities  for  it.  The  church 
and  the  crowns  then  ruling  the  world  believed  the  mass  of  man- 
kind was  1>etter  off  with  little  or  no  education.  Not  a  few 
l)eople  lielieve  the  same  now.  It  was  argued  in  the  old  days 
that  men  would  be  more  obedient  if  iguoraut  Ab  civiliza- 
tion advanced  education  improved ;  mure  people  shared  its 
blessings,  and  teachers  outside  the  church  graw  numerous. 

Kealizing  the  powerful  influence  of  early  impressions  from 
education,  the  Catholic  Cliurch  has  in  modern  times  reoogfoized 
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le  necessity  of  nniversal  e«lncation,  and  ban  greatly  ^idvanooc! 
it.  This  elasticity  of  tho  church  and  of  the  common  law  to 
change,  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  things,  as  time  and 
experience  re<[uire  a  change,  is  a  virtue.  Wise  men  sometimes 
change  ;  fools,  never  ! 

The  Ciitholic  teachers  are,  tis  a  rule,  good.  Stilly  the  church 
as  an  organization  h:i8  been,  and  is  yet,  jealous  of  all  educators 
beyond  its  communion.  This  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  country 
in  the  opposition  by  the  majority  of  the  bisliops  and  priests  to 
the  public  school  system.  For  over  fifty  years  they  have  de- 
nounced it  afi  '^godless.''  A  volume  of  such  denunciation  has 
been  collated.  Where  Catholics  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
maintain  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  colleges,  they  have  by 
the  bishops  and  priests  been  commanded  to  do  so  under  penalty 
of  denial  of  communion  with  and  absolution  by  the  church. 
Many  of  the  communicauts  felt  it  a  hardship  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  the  common  schools,  and  likewise  snpport  a  separate 
8y8t4?m  of  religious  education.  Such  is  primarily  the  Tutholic 
B3*8tem.  Catholic  edncation  is  the  idcji  upon  which  their  schools 
are  founded  and  carried  on.  Such  Hchools  are  adjuncts  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Many  of  the  male  communicants  of  tho  church  were  educ-ated 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  and  know  the  charge  they 
are  '^godless  and  fountuins  of  vice,'*  as  made  by  Catholic 
clergymen,  is  unjust  and  false.  They  further  know  that  no 
recognized  immoral  teacher  would,  for  an  instant-,  be  tolerated 
any  more  in  a  common  school  than  in  a  Catholic  convent  or 
college.  All  public  and  private  e<lucators  iire,  as  a  rule,  upright 
people.  When  they  cease  so  to  be,  parents  withdraw  their 
children  from  their  c^re.  Many  Catholics  teach  public  schools. 
Why,  if  they  are  immoral,  does  the  church  permit  their  mem- 
bers to  teach  them  1  Such  permission  destroys  the  force  of  the 
cliarge  of  immorality  urged  by  the  priesthood  against  the  schools. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  inculcate  a  high 
spirit  of  morals  jind  are  broadly  religious,  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  term,  sind  are  intensely  patriotic.  Children  graduating 
from  public  schools  become  successful  citizens  and  the  pillars  of 
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the  state.     On  the  whole,  they  have  been  wonderfully  successful. 

In  a  republic  eduoaiiou  must  bo  universal  or  it  must  die.  The 
pope  concedes  this  when  he  admits  the  right  of  the  state  to 
educate.  It  is  plain  that  no  system  of  education  can  prevail  to 
be  universal  in  its  benefits  to  all  children  unless  it  is  maintained 
by  the  state.  To  treat  all  people  impartially  whose  religions 
creeds  often  differ,  there  can  be  no  union  with  or  support  of  any 
particular  creed  by  the  state  or  by  ite  seliools.  The  justice  of 
this  position  is  transparent.  It  is  cemented  in  all  our  constitu- 
tions. Silent  protests  have  gone  out  from  many  Catholics  be- 
cause of  the  burdt'u  imposed  on  theui  by  their  clergy  concerning 
the  subject  of  two  systems  of  education,  where  bat  one  is  neces- 
sary. First,  they  excluded  Bible  reiwling  from  the  public 
schools  beciuise  the  translation  was  not  that  approved  by  the 
church  ;  then  they  denounced  them  as  goilless. 

The  intense  hatred  and  fierce  denunciation  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  common  schools  has,  in  turn,  aroused  the  people  of 
the  country,  a  vast  miyority  of  whom  are  uon  Catholic.  In  that 
denunciation  they  sec  the  spirit  of  rule  or  ruin,  which  history 
teaches  has  ever  character i/xsd  unlimited  power  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  of  any  denomination,  when  such  power  was  theire. 

The  people  love  the  public  schools  which  have  done  so  much 
to  nationalize,  harmonize,  and  develop  the  country.  They 
would  rather  see  all  ])olitical  partiei^  die  than  witness  the 
slightest  weakening  of  the  spirit  of  universal  education  as 
advanced  by  their  common  schools.  ITiey  feel  their  unjust 
deunnciatiou  by  the  l^itholic  clergy  is  an- American  and  unpatri- 
otic, and  that  it  has  had  its  inspiration  in  foreign  influences. 
Therefore,  they  take  deep  interest  in  the  contention  which  luis  of 
late  sprung  up  in  the  church  for  a  closer  union  of  all  our  people 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bene&ts  of  our  free  public  schools. 
That  idea  is  championed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  opposed  by  Arc-hbishops  Ck)rrigan,  Kyau,  and 
apparently,  by  a  m^ority  of  the  CiUholic  clergy.  That  interest 
is  incretised  by  their  observation  of  the  commendable  attitnde  of 
the  venerable  pope  of  liorae,  who  realizes  that  the  spirit  of 
democracy  is  constantly  expanding,  is  moderating  all  crowns  by 
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the  extension  among  the  people  of  great^^r  political  privileges, 
and  that  the  fntore  Catholic  Church  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
people  and  not  with  kings.  The  pope  desires  to  ally  his  church 
with  that  spirit,  lie  loves  the  people  and  yearns  to  see  their  con- 
dition improved.  That  great  and  good  pontiflf,  who  is  one  of  the 
best,  most  progressive,  and  wisest  men  of  our  time,  and  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland,  who  are  intensely  American 
and  profoundly  patriotic,  desire  to  bring  the  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country  into  closer  harmony  with  all  our  {>eople  and  with 
the  spirit  controlling  our  institutions.  They  are  paving  the  way 
for  Catholic  children  to  share  iu  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  our 
common  schools.  The  recent  utterances  of  these  great  men  and 
of  the  pope^s  legato,  Archbishop  Satolli,  are  iu  ttiat  direction 
and  in  the  further  direction  of  a  cessation  of  former  denuncia- 
tions by  Catholic  clergj^men  of  our  public  school  .system. 

Where  there  are  parochial  schools,  their  support  is  reoom- 
mended,  but  Catholic  parents  who  see  proper  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools,  and  will  diligently  aid  the  parish 
priest  in  their  religious  txainiug,  arc  not,  as  heretofore,  to  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  We  should  be  glad 
of  and  should  welcome  any  spirit  of  oouciliation  which  will  draw 
closer  to  our  people  and  our  institutions  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  a  great  church,  and  has  done,  and  is  <loing,  vast  good  iu 
this  country.  Its  communicantB  are  law-abiding  and  love  the 
republic.  It  nobly  rem^hes  and  influences  for  good,  as  much  as 
all  other  chun-hes  fombined,  the  lalniring  classes.  We  respect 
the  Catholic,  or  any  other,  church  for  desiring  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  its  religion  among  its  children.  W^e  reprobate  any 
attempt  to  deride  that  cft'ort.  At  the  same  time,  we  realize  it 
will  be  better  for  the  church  and  for  the  country  that  all  distrust 
between  the  two  l>e  removed.  For  all  classes  our  public  schools 
should  be  the  patriotic  training  ground  of  our  youth.  While 
the  schools  should  not  be  made  the  vehicle  to  advance  any  one 
church,  the  principles  of  morality  taught  in  them,  that  had 
their  birth  in  and  ever  receive  their  impulse  from  the  example 
and  precepts  of  our  Savior,  and  which  underlie  all  forms  of  our 
Christian  religion,  should  be  inculcated,  as  now,  by  the  excellent 
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text-hooks  used  in  our  public  tu'liools.  No  line  therein  as  far  as 
we  know,  reflectH,  or  should  lie  permitted  tx)  relleet,  n|>on  tiie 
Ocitbolic  or  any  other  church.  If,  in  tlie  pa^t,  the  Catholic 
Church  persecuted,  as  did  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  because 
of  religious  diflereuces,  that  can  well  be  forgotteu  in  the  broader 
and  better  era  in  which  we  live,  which  represents  a  purer  Chris- 
tianity and  :i  better  civilization.  AVe  shall  never  return  to  the 
religious  intolerance  of  the  past  in  all  denominations  but  leave 
it  forever  behind  us. 

Afler  school  hours  all  churches  have  a  right  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  precepts  of  their  respective  creeds  and  should  do 
so.  To  do  that  it  is  not^  perhaps,  necessary  to  use  the  school- 
room ;  but  if  necessary,  no  harm  can  follow  such  use  after  the 
daily  school  work  is  done.  Parents  are,  happily,  rare  who 
prefer  their  children  should  have  no  religions  instruction.  This 
is  a  Christian, — not  an  infidel,  nation.  The  great  body  of  the 
American  people  lielieve,  with  Washington,  tlmt  providence  has 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue;  tliat 
both  are  a  neoessary  spring  of  popular  government;  and  that  no 
sincere  friend  of  it  c^tu  look  with  indiflference  upon  attempts  to 
shake  the  fabric  of  that  national  moniiity  which  cannot  prevail 
in  the  exclusion  of  religious  principles.  The  generous  Ameri- 
can mind  believes  all  Christian  creeds  are  good;  that  exclusive 
virtue  and  truth  is  not  confined  to  any  one  of  them. 

To  say,  as  an  eminent  Bomau  ecclesiastic  of  this  country  has 
recently  declared,  that  our  common  schools  ''exclude  religions 
trainings' '  is  error.  They  do  exclude  fUnomiiuUwnal  training; 
but  their  textbooks, — especially  their  readers, — are  full  of  ptire 
and  undenominational  religious  training,  not  of  forms  but  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

No  Catholic  desires,  nor  should  have,  Protestant  forms  of  wor- 
ship thrust  on  him  or  on  his  children,  nor  vice  versa.  The  de- 
Hominational  in  the  schools  is  excluded  ;  but  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  breathes  forth  in  their  text-books.  What  more  is  desired 
save  by  those  who  wish  to  us©  the  schools  to  proselyte  for  his 
particular  denomination  f  To  permit  them  to  be  used  for  that 
jiurpoae  would  at  onoe  destroy  them.     The  refusal  to  permit 
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them  so  to  be  used  is  the  rock  on  which  the  country  and  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  and  priests  in  the  Catholic  Church  have 
heretofore  split, — deservedly  split,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
conntry.  The  state  must  not  support  any  religious  sect.  It 
tolerat-ee,  nay,  even  cucourages  all.  Thereby  it  increases  real 
religion  and  encourages  religious  toleration.  That  toleration,  aa 
shown  in  our  day,  is  increased  with  the  iocreasc  in  the  number 
of  religious  sects.  In  the  public  schools  there  is  no  divorce  be- 
tween edncation  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  There  is,  however, 
and  ever  should  and  ever  will  be,  a  divorce  from  tlie  teaching 
of  denominational  creeds.  Let  that  be  taught  by  the  profesBors 
tliereof,  but  not  in  school  hours  proper,  say  the  true  friends  of 
the  public- schools.  To  hold  ''the  common  schools  edncate  the 
head^  and  leave  the  heart  and  morals  waste/'  is  to  e^ibit 
ignorance  as  to  the  scope  of  their  text-books  and  the  actual  out- 
come of  the  schools.  W^hen  high  clergymen,  of  whatever 
denomination,  make  that  grave  chai*ge,  do  they  realize  that 
a  vast  preponderance  of  the  people  of  this  country,  male  and 
female,  the  very  glory  of  our  nation  in  power  and  excellence, 
look  alone  to  our  public  schools  as  their  alma  mater  t  If  the 
charge  were  true,  our  national  tendency  would  be  bad  instead  of 
good  aa  it  is.  Such  axe  some  of  tlie  false  charges  the  enemies 
of  the  public  schools  bring  against  them.  Such  false  concep- 
tions of  the  tendency  of  our  public  schools  irritate  the  people. 
An  eminent  prelate  of  Phila<lelphia  in  a  public  interview 
has  recently  said  :  "The  objection  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  public  schools  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated  by  Protestants, 
thiit  those  schools  teach  too  much,  but  that  tliey  teivch  too 
little/'  In  other  words,  the  reverend  archbishop  means  to  say 
that  the  public  schools  neglect  to  teach  that  which  is  of  the 
greatest  ultimate  interest  to  the  possessors  of  immortal  souls, — 
religion.  This,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  not  true  ;  but  if 
true,  one  would  have  to  logically  follow  his  thought  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion,  aa  that  conclusion  would  form  itself  in  the 
mind  of  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy  of  his  church,  and  the 
logical  conclusion  would  be  something  like  this  :  It  is  better  to 
teach  uo  religion  than  a  false  one  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  is 
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the  only  religion  which  is  not  false, — therefore,  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed  ia  the  only  religion  which  shonld  be  taught  in  the 
public,  or  any  other,  schools.  The  trouble  with  argument  lies 
here  :  There  is  a  cx)nfouniling  of  terms  in  tlie  matter  of  what 
constitutes  i-eligion.  If  the  definition  of  religion  in  its  broad 
sense,  viz.  :  godliness,  or  real  piety,  in  practice,  consisting  in 
the  performance  of  all  known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow  men, 
in  obedience  to  divine  command  or  from  love  to  God  and  His 
law,  is  to  be  accepted,  then  the  archbishop  is  in  error  in  bis 
minor  premise  ;  consequently,  his  conclusion,  reached  in  a  per- 
fectly loji;ical  manner,  is  also  incorrect*. 

The  great  mass  of  American  people  believe  religion  is  as 
above  definetl ;  and  tliat  forms,  while  typifying  its  essence,  often 
leud  to  gi^eat  diflbrenre  of  thought,  and  that  the  teaching  of  such 
forms,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  denominatimutl  religion,  is  out 
of  place  in  the  pnblic  schools.  This  is  the  ground  of  contention 
which  must  l>e  settled  l>efore  there  can  V)e  any  real  harmony  of 
feeling  between  that  e^Uholic  thought,  which  has  denounced  the 
public  schools,  and  the  great  mass  of  people  who  snppoit,  who 
•e  educated  in,  and  who  are  and  have  been  made  good  men  and 
^omen  in  and  by  the  public  schools. 

The  Honian  pontiff,  his  legates,  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  say  tlie  former  denunciation  of  the  public 
schools  by  Catholic  clergymen  should  cease.  Their  attitude 
toward  tliem  is  favorable.  Honor  and  appreciation  by  all 
Americans  should  be  accorded  libend  and  patriotic  Catholics 
who  seek  to  harmonize  their  people  with  our  own.  Such  har- 
mony and  a  just  solution  of  this  vexed  school  question  will  give 
the  Cjitholic  Church  a  great  impetus  in  our  republic.  Thei-eby 
will  the  Catholic  Church  be  truly  Americanized.  That  is  an 
end  to  attain,  which  is  worthy  the  labor  of  all  Americans. 

B.  B.  Cahoon. 


WOMEN  IN  1\)L1T1CS. 


BY   BEI.VA    A.    UX'KWOOD. 


THAT  there  hiis  beeu  a  radiciil  revolution  in  the  social  life 
of  American  women  during  the  last  half  centnry,  no 
thoughtful  or  observing  person  will  deny.  That  this  social 
change  began  in  the  middle  or  educated  elaflses  (for  onr  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  does  not  necessarily  mean  culture),  and  is  now 
permeating  the  upper  social  strata,  is  also  appaicut.  Few  edu- 
cated women  of  to-day  are  willing  to  become  simply  social 
butterflies,  although  a  life  of  this  sort  might  have  its  charms. 

The  very  education  vouchsafed  by  a  seminary  or  college 
course;  the  strength  of  mind, — the  increase  of  faculties  pugen- 
dered,  a  hoou  now  so  common  to  American  women,  begeti^  a  de- 
sii'e  to  use  to  some  purpose  tltis  added  power,  instead  of 
presenting  it  simply  as  a  society  foil.  She  reads  and  thinks. 
The  commonplaces  of  social  life,  the  latest  fad  in  fashion,  the 
embroidered  cushion  and  crocheted  tidy,  do  not  satisfy  her 
longiugs  for  the  higher  thought  and  purpose  that  her  higher 
cqUnre  has  developed. 

The  women  of  the  lower  classes  are  devoted,  aa  all  women 
once  were,  to  the  making  of  the  clothes  and  feeding  the  family, 
or  to  the  ai^tual  labor  of  bread  winning.  But  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  are  already  beyond  this  necessity.  Kdncation, 
machinery,  and  co-operation  have  given  to  these  women  time  for 
culture,  opportunities,  and  luxurious  adornments,  not  the  boon 
of  queens  a  century  ago.  There  comes  a  desire  to  put  into 
practii'al  use  this  added  mental  culture  and  strength,  and  the 
woman  becomes  interested  not  only  in  the  politicians  but  in  tlie 
]>olitirs  of  the  day.  Women  are  now  taught  politics  in  the 
s<-hools  ;  and  in  the  western  states  ai*e  now  well  up  on  all  vital 
political  questions.  To  this  condition  the  trades  anions,  as  well 
as  the  schools,  have  adiled  not  a  little. 
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The  prescut  nouditioD  has  uot  heeu  the  result,  except  in  part, 
of  the  Hocalled  ''woman  snflTrage  movement^''  although  a 
sprinkling  of  wives  of  nieml)er8  of  Congress  was  notic*eable  at 
the  1a»t  annnal  convention  in  Washington,  and  many  bright 
women  are  enrolled  in  its  i^nks,  hut  rather  of  added  mental 
culture,  and  changed  social  conditions. 

Women  liave  come  into  politics  in  recent  years,  not  only  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  demand  for  them  there,  but  bccanse  they 
have  l>een  forced  in  by  a  logic  of  events  beyond  their  rontroh 
It  is,  however,  bnt  the  beginning  of  the  end.  They  have  come 
to  stay,  and  to  make  other  and  deeper  inroads. 

From  an  acceptable  teacher  in  tlie  common  school,  woman  has 
permeated,  as  profeHsor,  tlie  academy,  the  college,  the  nniversity ; 
and  hiw  l)een  electe<l  by  male  ballots  Uy  school  trusty  scho<d 
superintendent,  and  finally,  as  in  the  case  of  r^aura  J.  Eisenhuth 
of  Noilb  Dakota,  to  state  superintendent  of  publi(*  instruction. 
Woman  has  succeeded  as  postal  clerk  and  as  {>ostmistreHs,  bnt 
has  not  yet  rea<'he4l  the  grade  of  a  CAbiuet  oflfioje. 

There  Iia\'e  been  sevenil  noUible  successes  of  women  as  law- 
yers, and  one  Michigan  woman  has  re-ached  ttie  gra<le  of  state's 
attorney,  Mrs.  ftrartlm  D.  Strickland.  KaoHas  and  Wyoming 
have  won)en  jtistices  of  the  poa<*e  and  mayors  of  towns.  St^ 
fjouis  had,  in  the  person  of  Plxube  Cozzens,  a  woman  United 
States  marshal.  We  are  not  lacking  today,  nor  have  we  been 
in  the  past,  for  successful  women  diplomats,  versed  in  inter- 
national law,  who  are  making  their  intlncnce  felt  in  the  politics 
of  the  world.  They  are  there  by  force  of  the  very  mental  and 
moral  impulsion  which  created  them,  and  tlie  progressive  influ- 
ences surrounding  them. 

Women  as  curolliug  and  engrossing  clerks  for  state  legislatures, 
as  librarians  for  state  libraries,  as  c-ommissioners  on  state  Ixtards 
of  charities,  as  wardens  of  prisons,  as  poor  commissioners,  as 
police  matrons,  as  customs  officers,  as  meat  inspectors,  as  light- 
house keepei-s,  as  trustees  of  iusylums  for  the  insane,  and  as  prison 
inspectors,  have  been  tried  with  acceptability  and  success. 

But  the  past  year  has  developed  a  new  phase  of  feminine 
political  asx>iration  uot  before  ventured.     Added  to  the  vote  oo 
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the  rtchool  question  in  twenty-four  stttt^,  the  municipal  ballot  in 
Kansafiy  the  vote  for  electors  in  Wyoming,  we,  during  the  laat 
political  campaign,  saw  women  eleetora  at  two  of  the  great  nom- 
inating eoaventions,  viz.,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha.  Following 
this  we  had  two  women  candidates  for  United  States  seuatorsbips 
from  tlie  states  named  above,  viz.,  Mrs.  Lea^  and  Mrs.  BartletL, 
the  latter  of  whom  received  five  senatorial  votes. 

When  we  realize  that  every  groat  daily  in  the  country  has  to- 
day it»HUifr  of  women  editors  and  reporters,  with  all  the  intel- 
lec^tual  and  moral  force  that  may  be  exercised  by  these  feminine 
minds,  presented  daily  to  millions  of  readers,  and  realize  that 
the  colleges  and  uuivei-sities  of  the  country  are  turning  out 
yeai'ly,  thousands  of  cultured  women  gnuluates,  we  are  forced  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  women  in  politics  have  come  to 
stay  ;  that  the  stepping-stones  already  laid  are  paving  the  way. 

£ut  the  one  important  step  that  empbasi^s,  popularizes,  and 
which  will  eventually  cement  this  domestic  revolution,  is  friie 
ai>pointmeut  by  the  general  government  and  the  several  states, 
of  a  board  of  lady  managers  for  the  World^s  Fair,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  in  number,  thus  giving  the  sanction  of  the  va£!t 
machinery  of  the  government,  state  and  national,  to  women  as 
officeholders.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  movement 
has,  and  will  x)opularize  the  fair,  while  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  the  woman's  1>oard  will  make  a  goo<l  argument  for  the 
retention  of  women  in  office,  and  their  future  appointment  to 
important  places. 

But  not  second  to  this  in  importance,  perhaps,  but  with  less 
authority  of  law  it  may  be,  is  the  appoiutmeut  of  women^s  com- 
mittees by  the  management  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion Auxiliary,  for  all  of  the  great  international  conventions 
that  are  to  meet  under  its  management  during  the  six  months, 
whereby  women  may  discuss,  listen  to,  and  lead  in  the  discussion 
of  idl  of  the  religious,  scientific,  and  political  questions  of  the 
day;  including  such  questions  as  law  reform,  the  government  of 
muuicipalities,  international  law,  treaties  of  itrbitration,  arbitra- 
tion courts,  etc,  etc 

Belva  a.  Lock  woo  n. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DEFEAT. 


BY  BLAN   OAKURHA   BALI8BUKV. 


WITH  a  show  of  anxiety  to  explain  away  the  stigma  of  de- 
feat at  the  polls  iu  the  late  presideutial  eloctiou,  the 
friendn  of  the  liepublicau  pai*ty  have  been  driven  to  all  sorts  of 
makeahifte,  offered  at  once  as  reasons  and  apt^logies,  apparently 
with  the  expectation  of  allaying  a  popular  criticism  and  of 
qnieting  a  political  conscience.  The  indifference,  the  ignorance, 
the  cupidity,  and  the  venality  of  a  large  voting  constituency, 
the  sophistry  of  demagogic  leaders^  the  evils  of  a  mismanaged 
canvass,  and  the  scope  of  the  fusion  and  prohibition  disaffection, 
manifenting  themselves  to  a  considentble.  degree  in  particular 
loi'Alities  as  opposing  forces,  are  cited  as  snfticient  grounds  upon 
which  to  pre<licate  a  defeat. 

No  intelligent  and  observiug  man  can  reasonably  dispute  the 
charge,  oAen  supported  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  election 
frauds  are  of  common  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  the  land  and 
that  dishonorable  methods  are  employed  locally  by  unscrupulous 
politiciaus  to  attiiin  party  ends.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
many  of  the  practices  of  otherwise  reputable  men  in  times  of 
political  controversy  would  not  Ixiar  an  impartial  scrutiny,  but 
would  be  a  i>erpetual  reproach  and  disgrace  to  one  iu  private  re- 
lations. The  vagaries  of  political  leaders  are  ofleutimes  so 
flagrant  and  questionable  as  to  defy  utterly  all  the  higher  prio- 
ri pies  of  action  and  to  put  to  shame  alike  the  sense  of  honor 
and  the  call  of  public  service,  that  should  aniuiate  every 
unselfish  and  patriotic  citizen.  One  cannot  deny  that  the 
ignorance  and  the  venalit>'  of  the  masses  in  certain  communities 
afford  a  temptation  for  the  exercise  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
dangerous  power  iu  controlling  voters  and  in  acquiring  tempo- 
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rary  prestige,  und  Ijceome  a  clonk  and  »ii  a|M)logy  for  all  luauucr 
of  couducfc.  Ordinary  ol>servation  serves  to  couviuee  one  that 
election  frauds  play  a  certain  parb  in  all  caiupaigus,  and  will  eon- 
tiuuo  to  be  a  factor  iu  politics  as  long  as  the  present  system  of 
suffrage  endures. 

No  one,  however,  will  venture  the  assertion,  with  the  faintest 
possibility  of  sustaining  the  argument,  that  general  fraudulent 
practices  were  employed  by  either  great  party  throughout  the 
country,  at  the  time  the  nation  made  its  last  choice  of  chief 
executive,  to  such  an  overwhelming  extent  as  to  make  them  the 
dominant  factors  in  the  election  results.  The  Democratic  gains 
and  the  Republican  losses,  iu  both  the  east  and  the  west,  were 
adjusted  to  a  scale  that  was  at  once  too  uniform  and  too  far- 
reat^hing  tiO  admit  of  such  an  informal  and  illogical  dismitssal 
and  explanation.  The  Republican  defeat  cjinnot  l)e  jwsigned  to 
the  common  grounds  of  a  party  disa^tor  that  obtain  in  mora 
limited  coute^ta.  Th(^  transformation  has  been  wrought  all 
along  the  line,  in  every  community  and  in  every  state,  and  is  as 
widespread  and  sweeping  iw  it  is  indisputable. 

Ah  vital  and  lamentable  as  may  be  the  usually  assigned  con- 
ditions leading  to  defeat  at  other  times  and  measured  as  political 
factors  of  local  influence,  the  accredited  causes,  whether  born  of 
ignorance,  venality,  or  cupidity,  are  not  adequate  to  account  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  party  in  its  entirety,  and  do  not 
explain  the  sweeping  national  results  that  shall  affect  alike  the 
l>olicy  and  administration  of  the  government  for  a  term  of 
years  and,  as  time  shall  demonstnite,  im]>air  or  improve  the 
interests  of  the  millions  of  our  people.  The  prevailing  in- 
differeni-e,  di.safreetion,  and  fraud,  eflective  to  a  degi-ee  in 
isolated  lo<*AlitieK  and,  perhaps,  contributory  to  the  final  out- 
oome  of  the  coullict^  cauuot  be  considered  by  any  strettth  of  fiujt 
or  logic  sufficiently  pervasive  and  one-sided  to  have  wrought  so 
radical  a  revolution  in  the  political  world.  The  transmutation 
of  election  returns  fj*om  sea  to  sea  on  a  uniform  and  gigantic 
scale  serves  in  itself  to  controvert  the  Illogical  deductions  com- 
monly made  to  explain  away  a  defeat 

If  one  would  grasp  the  logic  of  the  situation  and  understand 
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the  pkiloHophy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Repiiblicau  mynnidous  on 
the  laHt  oatiuual  battU*£eld,  he  mu8t  ueeds  divest  hiniHelf  of  his 
preconceived  notions  and  take  a  broad  view  of  the  circum- 
stances and  principles  that  have  dominated  and  characterized 
the  party  from  the  time  of  its  inception.  He  must  consider  its 
origin  and  its  function  in  the  political  world^  as  well  as  its 
inspiration  and  its  controlling  forces.  He  must  know  the 
direction  of  ita  energy,  the  genius  of  its  character,  and  the  field 
of  its  activity.  He  must  understand  the  party  in  its  measures 
and  methods,  in  its  promises  and  attainments,  and  in  its  aspira- 
tions and  accomplishments,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  tlie  past.,  to 
appreciate  the  forces  that  were  oi)erative  in  leading  it  to  final 
rout  and  clisaster. 

The  licpublican  party,  iu  its  principles  and  methods,  is  a 
natural  and  essential  feature  of  our  national  institutions,  and  is 
coexistent  with  a  free  and  progi-eesive  government.  It  is  at 
once  the  product  aud  the  outcome  of  the  jvggressive  elementjs  of 
our  huimui  nature  and  has  its  origin  in  moral  sentiments  and 
principles.  Its  creative  and  sustaining  forces  are  operative  from 
within,  and  its  chaiiicter  is  determined  and  measured  by  its  in- 
telligent adaptation  of  means  to  moral  ends.  It  has  l»een  the 
constructive  factor  in  American  politics,  under  other  names, 
since  the  establishment  of  party  policies.  As  an  organization  it 
suflfors  no  disparagement  to  be  called  the  party  of  great  moral 
ideiUi.  In  its  inception  it  emlKxlied  moral  truth,  through  the  a*i- 
vocm^y  of  which  it  rase  to  a  commanding  eminence  as  an  agent 
of  civilization,  aud  in  the  support  of  which  it  won  its  greatest 
triuniplis.  It  was  the  ICei>ublicau  party  that  championiMl  the 
cause  of  human  riglitA  against  the  rule  of  a  powerful  oligarchy. 
It  espoused  the  magna  charta  of  universal  liberty  throughout 
the  land  and  arrayed  xXf^M  against  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  states,  transforming  the  field  of  battle,  upon  which  its  gre^ 
victory  had  been  won,  into  an  historic  Marathon  for  all  time. 
Intrenched  in  moral  thought  and  principles,  Uie  memorable  con- 
(piests  of  the  Republican  party  have  been  made  in  the  political 
realm  on  purely  moral  issues,  making  the  whole  world  brighter 
2^ud  happier  and  more  prosperous. 
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A  genei*ivfiou  a^o  tho  purt3' came  into  loping  in  response  to  a 
call  that  ull  the  evil  forc«8  of  the  world  could  not  drown.  It 
sprang  Mars-like  from  the  forehead  of  its  progenitor,  and  at 
once  took  up  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  [tcople  of  the  South 
whose  wrongs  were  crying  bitterly  to  heaven*  It«  leadei'S  were 
swept  along  in  the  under-current  that  the  more  radical  members 
of  society,  then  known  as  Al>olitiouist8,  had  set  in  motion  through 
a  long  period  of  intense  agitation  and  who,  like  so  many  Johns 
clad  in  camel's  hair,  had  proclaimed  the  near  approach  of  a 
greater  power  with  the  aijsurances  of  victory.  Bpm  of  noble 
sentiments,  the  cause  of  the  southern  negro  became  the  cause  of 
the  Republican  party,  his  wrongs  and  rights  I>eing  made  its 
wrongs  and  rights,  and  human  slavery  was  at  once  fated  to  be 
crushed  forever  to  the  earth.  The  party  quickly  won  to  itself 
the  stron|;c«t  moral  forces  of  th^  times  and  soon  counted  HA  ita 
faithful  :Klhereut£  the  ablest  and  purest  men  and  women  of  the 
laud,  inti^nchiug  iteelf  in  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  senti- 
ments of  humanity.  So  gradually  and  quietly  were  incorporated 
in  the  l>ody  politic  the  vital  principles  of  the  party,  forming 
about  a  moral  nuclens  under  iuHucuccs  that  no  class  of  men 
could  control,  that  its  foremost  leatlei's  were  astounded  by  the 
scope  and  the  power  of  the  movement  when  its  energies  had  l>e- 
come  fully  develope<l.  Ostensibly  to  preserve  the  anion  of 
states,  threatened  by  hostilities  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
social  forms  and  political  ideas  had  been  adjusted  in  harmony 
with  the  moral  evils  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  arbitra- 
ment of  arms  was  invoked  to  enforce  the  dictates  of  a  moral 
principle  lodged  in  the  more  sentient  northern  heart.  It  was 
not  until  the  war  clouds  had  hung  heavy  over  the  land  and  had 
mined  blood  and  terror  upon  the  people,  in  the  presenco  of  the 
grand  figure  of  Lincoln  rising  in  its  native  nobility  to  the  fall 
stature  of  the  times,  that  the  logic  of  the  struggle  asserted  itself, 
and  that  the  moral  animus  of  the  nepuVilican  ]>arty  was  felt  and 
understood  alike  by  civilian  and  statesman.  It  was  not  until  the 
greatest  blow  of  the  age  had  been  struck  in  the  interest  of 
hunmnity  that  the  world  dared  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
that  which  the  events  made  prophetic. 
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The  Republican  party  came  into  power  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  world-wide  significance,  and  by  itfi  might  banished  the  curse 
of  slavery  from  the  land.  It  became  victorious  in  the  terrible 
Civil  Wai',  and  bore  aloft  ite  npgis  with  all  the  odds  against  it, 
contending  with  vacillation,  disscusion,  and  treason  within  its 
ranks,  and  with  calumny  and  hostility  on  every  hand,  while  it 
broke  the  shackles  from  the  liml)s  of  a  million  human  l>pings. 
It  stemmed  the  tide  tliat  at  one  time  tlii*eatencd  its  dtwtniction. 
It  overcame  the  ol)8tacIes  that*,  frouk  the  beginning,  were  big  with 
forelH>dlng8  of  its  defeat  in  the  cause  that  it  had  the  courage  to 
maintain.  By  its  triumph  it  was  raised  to  an  exalted  ])lane  in 
the  moral  n*;ilm  of  the  world,  and  wjis  vested  with  vital  rc^pou- 
sibilities.  It  fought  its  battles  with  far-reaching  e£fects,  and  in 
time  was  al>le  to  point  to  its  great  acconii>lishmcnt  as  one  of  the 
notable  revolutions  of  the  world:  At  the  height  of  itii  i*emark- 
able  career,  succeeding  the  contest  that  was  sealed  at  Appomat- 
tox, the  Republican  party  was  unmistakably  the  gi-eat  conserva- 
tor of  moral  principles  in  American  politics.  It  builded  better 
than  its  friends  seemed  to  kuow,  and  laid  the  permanent  founda- 
tions of  an  era  of  national  greatness. 

For  a  term  of  years  the  impnlse  that  the  party  had  acf|uired 
in  the  nation  enabled  it  tiO  win  easy  victories  over  its  more  con- 
servative political  opponents,  who  were  weighe<l  down  by  the 
opprobrium  of  the  times  and  by  tlie  afliliation  of  the  northern 
democracy  with  the  su|)iK»rt4»rs  of  the  lost  4'jinse,  and  to  gain  the 
contideure  of  the  thinking  and  feeling  m^orities  in  the  loyal 
stAtea.  Us  leaders  were  pi-eeminent  in  the  conncils  of  the  land, 
in  making  and  execDtiug  wholesome  liiws  and  in  guarding  the 
interests  and  the  rights  of  the  entire  people.  Its  followers  and 
supporters,  constituting  the  better  elements  of  society^  gave 
moral  Kber  and  tenacity  to  its  movements  and  measures  that 
swept  the  party  along  on  the  tide  of  unparallele<1  success  for  a 
long  period  of  yeiirs,  making  it  a  potent  factor  in  the  upbnild- 
ing  of  our  national  institutions.  From  decade  to  decade  the 
jvolitical  strength  of  the  party  seemed  unftbate<l,  while  tJie  moral 
necetwities  of  the  times  were  tnuisforming  them.selve.H,  and  tiie 
old   issues,   through   which   its  piestige  and   power  had   l>een 
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[U*>qnire<l,  were  retiring  into  the  backgi'ouutl.  TLe  party  con- 
science was  in  perfect  accord  with  it8  controlling  sentiments,  and 
the  party  hold  npon  popular  favor  was  at  ouoe  firm  and  nncom- 
promiBing;  the  leadere  yielding  only  to  the  pre8sni*e  of  th6  times 
in  keeping  seeming  pace  with  the  aggressive  and  reformative 
thonght  of  the  age  and  in  maiutHiniug  a  foremost  position  in 
every  movement  conducive  to  tlie  higher  interests  of  society. 

In  the  oonrse  of  time  and  in  the  progr**,sa  of  events,  the  oanse 
of  slavery  passed  away  and  the  preflsing  needs  of  the  fi-eeilmen 
were  gradually  lost  sight  of,  m  the  moral  halo  of  the  party 
waned  in  the  new  and  increasing  light  of  the  times.  Its  moral 
iiLstincts  were  becoming  deadened,  its  leaders  were  losing  their 
nioi-al  courage,  its  principles  were  Ijeing  shorn  of  their  moral 
iiualities,  and  its  hold  upon  the  he^irts  of  the  people  was  grow- 
ing weaker  through  the  sacrifice  of  its  moral  virtues.  The 
Kepuhlican  i»arty  eventually  stood  upon  losing  gi'ounds,  suffer- 
ing its  power  to  be  swept  away  by  the  waves  of  distrust  and  dis- 
couteat  In  the  expression  and  advocacy  of  the  issues  of  the 
times  it  approached  the  ground  commonly  occupied  by  the 
Demo(»ratic  party,  whose  methods  are  conservative,  whoee 
principles  are  economic-,  whose  moral  elTects  are  repressive,  and 
whose  progress  is  halting  and  uncei'tain.  The  Republican 
party,  nobly  formed,  heroically  Ciist,  and  splendidly  equip|>ed, 
reposing  in  the  light  of  an  honorable  career,  soon  became  an 
apologist.  Its  devote<l  leaders  and  followei*8  were  transformed 
into  hero-worshipers,  standing  apparently  in  speechless 
wonderment,  with  their  faces  bowed  down  liefore  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  past  and  with  their  ears  deafened  to  the 
cries  of  their  heredity  and  environment.  In  their  blindness 
they  were  leil  to  disregard  the  true  spirit  of  the  party,  in  which  it 
had  found  its  origin  and  by  which  it  had  always  been  animated, 
and  to  restrict  and  repress  every  form  of  aggi*ession.  The 
Republican  party  of  the  one  generation  was  not  the  party  of  its 
predecessor,  either  in  spirit>  aspiration,  or  form.  It  had  passed 
into  a  state  of  transition,  in  which  its  energies  were  dormant 
and  its  forces  were  more  or  less  disorganized. 

During  the  last  presidential  campaign,  in  which  the  electors 
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of  tbe  entire  galaxy  of  commonwealths  that  constitute  the 
rf6<leral  union  were  engaged,  the  issues  upon  which  the  election 
I  was  carried  were  of  a  i>urely  economic  character.  The  questions 
of  party  policy  involved  in  the  cx)ntest  were  of  a  materialistic 
nature.  They  were  directed  al>floIately  with  reference  to  the 
physical  betterment  of  certain  classes^  and  were  based  upon 
wages  and  wealth  as  supreme  ends  for  attainmout,  taking  ou 
forma  of  taxation  schemes,  of  monetary  coinage^  of  tariif 
projects,  of  labor  compensations,  of  subsidation,  and  of  adminis- 
trative economy.  The  principles  of  action  underlying  both  of 
the  great  poUticiil  parties,  were  practi<*ally  the  same  in  their 
moral  effects,  with  the  advant^iges  dearly  against  the  one  in 
power  by  rc4iSon  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  unrest  among  the 
masses  and  on  account  of  the  flctitions  outcry  against  the  ex- 
travBgancc  and  insincerity  of  the  c«nstitnted  authorities.  The 
utter  absence  of  moral  issnes,  either  embodied  in  the  party  plat- 
forms or  set  forth  in  the  public  speeches  and  printed  leaders  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  times,  was  notable  all  through  the 
campaign.  The  Kepublican  party,  in  its  equipments,  put  aside 
its  heavy  armor  to  engage  single-handed  with  its  antagonist.  It 
staked  its  all  upon  questions  of  policy  and  lost  in  the  eusning 
contest. 

The  logic  of  the  political  events  is  not  of  necessity  a  source 
of  wonderment,  for  the  Republican  party  htw  been  passing 
through  a  state  of  transition  from  which  it  is  likely  to  emerge 
with  decisive  issues  and  with  quickened  activities.  From  a 
state  of  intense  moral  energy,  in  which  its  vital  forces  were 
effectively  employed,  it  was  lea<l  into  the  slough  of  inactivity 
and  into  the  stagnant  watoi*s  of  moral  inertia,  where  it  suffereil 
itself  to  drift  with  the  tide  of  events  and  to  lose  the  greater 
portion  of  its  vitality  and  aptitude.  It  subdneil  the  spirit  of 
aggression  that  reigned  within  and  once  made  it  a  great  party, 
and  through  a  long  series  of  suct^'flsas  and  attAiumcut^  lKM>ame 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  political  organisation.  It  spread 
out  its  lM>rder8,  like  a  sti^eam  of  water  winding  its  way  through 
a  peaceful  valley,  and  was  content  to  register  on  its  surface  the 
play  of  tlie  passing  winds  and  to  reflect  Itack  tJie  dancing  sun- 
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light,  with  the  current  runuiug  deep  and  unbroken  along  its 
pebblj^  )>ottom. 

Many  notable  facts  in  the  recent  history  of  the  part}',  a8  set 
forth  in  its  public  utterances  and  in  its  oflicial  conduct,  go  to 
demonstrate  that  its  inner  forces  have  been  extremely  sluggish 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  that  its  vital  energies  have  long 
lain  dormant  in  the  waning  powei*8  of  its  moral  (il>er.  Its 
failure  to  legislate  in  federal  matters  on  the  t>asis  of  broad  states- 
manship, at  a  time  when  the  opposition  party  was  powerless, 
save  as  policy  and  expediency  seemed  to  dictate,  was  a  nuvrk  of 
evident  weakness.  Its  neglect  to  secure  to  the  new-made  citixena 
in  the  South  the  full  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  after 
having  broken  their  sluickels  and  vested  them  with  grave  re- 
sponsibilities, was  au  uuwarraulable  disregard  of  sacred  duty. 
Its  inability  to  stand  firmly  upon  moral  principles,  iu  meeting, 
the  issues  of  the  hour,  became  the  sign  of  its  growing  inErmity. 
Its  indecision,  its  duplicity,  and  its  iusiueerity,  that  from  time 
to  time  have  revealed  themselves  in  the  party  efTorts  to  tide  over 
difficult  passes,  were  at  once  evidences  of  an  approaching  heaxt 
failure  and  of  an  alarming  moral  decline.  Its  promises  made  in 
convention  halls  and  its  measures  promulgated  in  legislative 
chambers  have  been  placed  iu  such  contlicting  relations  us  to  in- 
spire reproach  and  distrust.  Its  pledges  incorporated  in  plat- 
forms and  its  official  acts  have  afforded  such  contrasts  as  to  bring 
the  name  of  the  party  into  doubtful  repute  and  discredit.  In 
very  truth,  the  workings  of  practical  politics  in  which  its  en- 
ergies have  been  employed  for  a  considerable  period  have  l»eeu 
of  a  chanicter  to  eliminate  every  moral  element  from  the  sources 
of  that  action  that  gave  birth  to  modern  Uepublicanism,  aui- 
mating  its  being  and  making  it  a  mighty  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  world,  and  to  besmirch  the  fair  name  of  the  party  and 
impair  its  usefulness  by  inaction  and  early  decrepitude. 

The  loss  to  the  party,  in  council  and  in  work  and  in  sympathy, 
of  many  of  its  brightest  minds  and  strongest  supporters  now 
seeking  other  channels  in  which  to  work  out  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  hour,  has  been  its  greatest  impairment.  The  want 
of  confidence  in  its  leaders  and  measures  has  served  to  alienate 
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the  aJGTections  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  tJie  party,  and  to 
drive  tJiein  from  itfi  ranks.  The  loosening  hold  of  the  party 
upon  men  of  thought  and  of  iutelleotual  n^sonrces  has  been  the 
sign  of  itrt  inner  decay  tlirongh  a  la<'k  of  moral  vigor,  that  alouo 
haa  been  the  test  of  Kn  life  tind  inspinitiou.  The  exodus  from 
ita  ranks  of  the  thinking  thounandH  in  every  part  of  the  liuid,  to 
become  adherents  of  other  faiths  and  agitatoiis  of  new  move- 
mente,  haa  taken  some  of  its  beat  indueuces  and  many  of  the 
conservators  of  its  most  vital  energies.  The  Republican  party 
has  not  only  been  losing  active  nieml)er8  all  through  ite  years  of 
inaction,  but  has  been  made  to  suffer  seriously  by  the  withdrawal 
of  support  of  thousands  of  nominal  followers,  whose  indifference 
has  l>een  often  more  fatal  than  an  oi)en  rupture  in  its  effects  upon 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 

The  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  may  be  setMi,  not  alone  in 
the  resuUa  of  last  Novemljer^s  election,  how  much  soever  a 
Waterloo  that  event  in  its  history  may  have  been,  but  in  all  the 
important  election  couUista  of  the  past  decade  which  have 
served  to  point  the  way  to  a  final  overthrow.  The  loss  of  the  in- 
coming presidency  has  l)eeu  but  one  of  a  series  of  diHastrous 
engagements  befalling  the  party,  the  one  markiug  a  crisis  and 
standing  !is  au  event  in  itself,  although  indicative  only  of  the 
political  trend  of  the  times.  The  result  cauuot  be  said  to  have 
been  a  pemonal  defeat  of  the  Republican  incumbent  of  the  presi- 
dential chair,  than  whom  a  more  devoted  patriot,  a  more  highly 
esteemed  executive,  and  a  more  honorable  and  noble  Christian 
man  cannot  be  found  in  public  life,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  the  defeat  of  the  several  local  leaders, 
through  confiiotiug  interests  and  inharinouious  policies  within 
the  party,  where  a  larger  spirit  of  unity  hiis  always  prevailed 
than  has  nsually  obtained  in  the  opposition  party.  The  defeat 
has  fallen  only  upon  the  party  itself,  as  embodying  certain 
poliries  and  processes  and  tendencies,  bec-oming  at  once  the 
logicjii  product  of  the  circumstances  in  the  evolution  of  polities 
and  the  penalty  of  a  highly  organized  social  and  political  agent. 

The  series  of  disasters  through  wliidi  the  Kepul>lic.an  party 
h;i3  been  passing  is  not  uecessjirily  fatal  aud  final,  but  beoomes 
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a  life-renewing  process,  by  which  a  speedy  restoration  to  power 
is  promised  and  by  which  a  new  growth  and  a  larger  fruition  are 
assured.  The  ai>parent  defeat  neither  weakens  the  principles 
that  are  the  corner  stones  of  its  foundation,  nor  threatens  the 
overthrow  of  its  superstructure.  The  Republican  party  neither 
derives  its  life  from  it«  organization,  nor  finds  its  force  and  the 
means  of  perpetuation  in  the  creeds  and  formulations  of  any 
class  of  men,  but  it  rather  takes  its  rise  in  the  vital  properties  it 
embodies  and  draws  itfi  inspiration  from  the  moral  sentiments  to 
which  it  appeals.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  by  defeat,  it  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  opposing  forces,  it  cannot  be  restrained  in  its 
revolutionary  and  reformatory  progross.  It  has  within  il«elf,  by 
virtue  of  itrt  origin,  the  power  to  recover  from  tlie  eft'ecta  of 
defeat  and  to  attain  to  its  full  expression  under  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances. Itfi  s]>irit  is  enduring  and  irrepressible.  Its  genius 
is  far-reaching  and  daring  and  efiicient.  It  makes  men  for  emer- 
gencies and  controls  emergencies  through  the  agency  of  men.  It 
inspires  a  Washington  to  lead  his  army  to  victory  and  establish  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  directs  a  Lincoln  to  secure  for  all  men 
the  fruits  of  that  triumph.  The  principles  of  the  party,  although 
at  times  crushetl  to  earth,  will  assert  themselves  whenever  the 
higher  necessities  of  society  shall  impress  their  edicts  upon  the 
moral  sense  of  the  i)cople,  whenever  great  public  wrongs  shall 
appeal  to  the  world  for  redress,  and  whenever  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  men  shall  seek  to  free  itself  from  the  incubus  of  evil 
forms  that  weigh  down  the  human  race.  Like  a  ph(cnix  it  will 
rise  from  its  ashes  to  bless  the  world  when  the  moral  needs  of 
man  are  imperative. 

The  present  defeat  of  the  I^pnblican  party  l)ears  witness  of 
the  restoration  of  the  political  conditions  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  (country  during  the  early  half  of  the  century,  in  which 
the  material  interests  and  powers  of  the  states  were  held  to  bo 
paramount.  During  the  long  years  of  democratic  supremacy  iu 
the  land,  in  which  false  and  repressive  theories  of  popular  gov- 
ernment were  promulgated  and  fostered,  the  higher  interestB  of 
society  and  the  moral  needs  and  rights  of  every  class  and  condi- 
tion of  men  were  sacriticed  in  the  blind  zeal  of  a  virtual  oli- 
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grarchy.  Material  resulte  ulone  were  Hoiighfc  and  secure*!,  although 
at  the  cost  of  fiuaucial  chiuw,  reckle&s  spcculatiou,  ruiuoiis  panics, 
periodiea!  bunkruptcy,  and  general  ignorance  and  i)oveHy  among 
the  niHHSCf4,  while  u  dangerous  coalition  obtained  control  of  the 
political  world  and,  as  a  deKpenite  resort,  endeavored  to  over- 
throw the  constituted  national  authorities.  In  the  turn  of  evcntfi 
the  same  conditions  have  been  restored,  the  s^vuie  spirit  has  been 
revived,  the  Sjinie  end  has  been  marke<l  ont,  and  the  same  results 
have  been  forecast.  The  genius  of  history  has  been  invoked, 
and  in  the  shifting  phi^ses  of  the  times  has  given  a  promise  to 
repeat  her  revolutionary  nieasui-e^,  to  turn  the  table  of  events, 
and  to  i*e.store  the  reigu  of  moral  politics  and  the  supremacy  of 
moral  issues  in  the  affairs  of  the  national  governments 

It  cannot  be  expected  by  the  logic  of  events  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  ever  recover  its  power  in  the  federal  government 
along  the  skirmish  lines  of  its  adversaries.  It  cannot  regain  the 
ground  it  has  lost,  except  by  the  introduction  of  new  forces  and 
by  the  employment  and  ex|)ansion  of  its  1>est  energies.  It  must 
needs  develop  strength  and  force  and  virtue  along  the  course  of 
its  true  character  and  grow  into  the  fullness  of  its  true  stature. 
The  issues  that  are  arrayed  against  it  and  that  contributed  to  its 
defeat  are  secondary  in  importiiuoo  and  tributary  to  the  greater 
r^ulls,  giving  way  to  the  forces  inherent  in  the  party  structure 
and  emlKxlied  in  a  sympathetic  and  thinking  constituency.  The 
party  must  hold  itself  in  reaciiness  for  the  emergencies  of  the 
hour,  responsive  to  the  demands  of  an  aggressive  civilization, 
and  keep  itself  in  line  with  the  more  nulical  development  of 
society.  It  must  lift  itself  above  the  plane  of  purely  economic 
attainments  and  reach  out  beyond  the  bonnds  of  materialism. 
It  nnist  be  in  vital  touch  with  the  issues  that  concern  every 
social  advancement.  It  must  be  positive,  aggressive,  and  con- 
structive. It  must  appeal  with  eej^ecial  stress  to  young  men  of 
all  sections  and  of  every  faith,  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  party's  highest  service  to  the  country.  It  must  insist  that 
the  best  blood,  the  liest  thought^  and  the  best  energy  of  the  new 
generation  of  voters  shall  be  enlisted  and  employed  in  tlie  cause 
of  the  freest  government  and  in  the  political  and  moral  eleva- 
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tioii  of  every  citizen  in  the  land.  It  must  be  allowed  to  fulfill  its 
manifest  deiitiny,  in  seoaring  uuiversa!  support  and  in  carrying 
forward  the  torch  of  popnlar  education  and  of  individual  de- 
velopment in  the  realm  of  responsible  activity  and  usefnlneas  in 
the  nineteenth  century  civilization. 

Tn  what  form  and  upon  wliat  issnee  the  Republican  party 
shall  secure  ita  restoration  to  i>ower  in  the  national  government 
cauuot  be  predetermined  or  predicated.  It  is  certain,  however, 
tliat  its  victory  shall  be  won  under  the  icgis  of  some  new  and 
radical  issue,  fiiat  sliall  find  its  origin  in  man's  moral  nature  and 
appeal  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  men  everywhere,  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south.  Its  issues  shall  affect  all  peoples  of  all 
sections  and  tend  to  the  l)etterment  of  all  classes  in  society.  Its 
spirit  shall  be  the  energizing  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood 
that  shall  ext'Cnd  a  filial  hand  to  those  needing  help  and  whose, 
wrongs  shall  be  clearly  defined.  Its  methods  sliall  l)e  the 
metliods  of  its  other  and  greater  days.  Its  end  shall  l>e  discern- 
ible from  the  beginning,  and  its  means  shall  bo  adequate  and 
honorable.  The  party,  in  its  newness  of  lifp,  shall  be  given  a 
scope  as  broad  as  the  nation,  as  comprehensive  as  the  genius  of 
the  people,  and  as  potent  ns  society.  It  shall  take  up  the  vexed 
problems  of  tlic  times,  test  them  by  a  patriotic  and  exalted 
standard,  and  solve  them  by  the  logic  of  the  heredity  and  envi 
ronment  of  the  whole  people.  It  shall  make  the  higher  issues  of 
society  of  paramount  importance,  and  be  e<|aal  to  the  responsi- 
bilities with  which  it  shall  l>e  vested.  It  shall  win  at  once  the 
confidence  and  the  support  of  the  miyorities. 

At  tJie  present  outlook,  while  yet  the  smoke  of  a  lost  engage- 
ment obscures  the  perfect  vision,  three  great  issues  are  discernible 
on  the  politicaJ  horizon,  either  one  of  which  may  l>ecome  the  ger- 
minaut  principle  of  a  mighty  moral  movement  and  the  vital  source 
of  concerted  party  action,  enlisting  the  moral  sympathies  of  society 
and  appealing  to  the  higher  rctwon  and  to  the  purer  instincts  of 
men  and  women  everywhere.  They  are  the  triple  sistere  of  the 
closing  years  of  tlie  century,  and  are  destined  to  intrench  tJiem- 
selves  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation,  at  no  distant 
day,  Rfi  l>eing  entitled  to  moi*e  than  a  passing  notice.     They  are 
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known  as  Lubor  anil  Temperaiu*e  aud  Kqiial  Suffrage,  each  of 
which  presents  formidable  claims  npon  the  consideratiou  of  the 
entire  people.  In  the  light  of  the  past  the  righteous  solution  of 
the  problemSj  imposed  by  either  one  or  all  of  tlie  three  clairaantfi, 
can  be  relegated  to  tbat  groat  politic;U  paity  alone  whose  very 
nature  brings  it  iuto  touoh  with  things  moral,  and  whose  energies, 
through  the  moral  support  of  society^  enable  it  to  rise  to  the 
necessary  height  and  to  comprehend  the  scope  and  significance 
of  the  issues. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  these  days  of  political  incertitude, 
whatever  shall  1>eo;ome  the  controlling  issue  in  the  political 
world,  the  Kepublicau  party  or  its  legitimate  successor  will  be 
the  advocate  of  those  principles  that  shall  lead  to  the  moral  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation  liod  secure  to  all  citizens  the  enjoyment 
of  every  right.  It  will  be  the  party  by  which  the  forts  will  be 
garrisoned,  where  the  oppi-essed  will  tind  refuge  and  sncxx)r.  It 
will  be  the  great  instrument  by  which  the  coming  political  and 
social  revolution  .shall  be  wronght,  at  once  bringing  brighter 
days  to  the  people  and  currying  forward  the  civilization  of  the 
age  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any  era  of  the  worM.  The  day  is 
not  iAX  distant  when  the  new  issue  will  be  taken  up,  and  the 
Bepublican  party,  with  new  life  in  its  veins  and  new  spirit  iu 
its  heart.,  will  sweep  its  way  to  national  power  and  to  national 
glory,  (irouuded  iu  the  moral  virtues,  it  will  find  its  victory  in 
moral  issues  as  it  found  its  defeat  in  moral  decrepitude. 

Ei*oN  Galusha  Salisbury. 


INTBRSTATH  COMMERCE  LAW:    ITS  ORIGIN  AND  AD 
MINISTRATION. 

BT  HON.   JAMKS  A.    LOOAN,   Vh.   D. 

POPULAR  intorent  in  the  uational  legislative  control  of 
railroads  has  lately  received  a  new  birth  of  interest. 

The  indacing  causes  for  this  revive<l  public  attention  are 
these  :  The  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Counselman  case,  holding  tliat  a  witness  called  in 
court  in  any  prosecution  instituted  under  the  Act  to  Kegulate 
Commerce,  would  be  protected  in  refusing  to  testify  if  he  stated 
that  the  tendency  of  his  testimony  might  be  to  criminate  him- 
self. The  act  referred  to  contained  a  provision  that  testimony 
delivered  by  a  witness  in  this  class  of  prosecution  should  uot  be 
used  against  him  in  any  subsequent  prosecution.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  held  that  this  limitation  did  not  secure  the  wit- 
ness his  constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  testify.  That  this  con- 
clusion was  correct,  seems  beyond  question  if  only  considered  on 
pnu'tiiuil  grounds,  l>e»iUHe  a  disclosure  by  a  witness  of  the  fact 
of  his  criminality,  and  the  circnniBtances,  would  readily  enable 
the  prosecuting  officers  to  obtain  evidence  other  than  his  own  ad- 
missions upou  which  to  secure  his  conviction.  This  would  l)e  a 
practical  denial  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  not  to 
be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in  any  criminal  case. 

Another  exciting  circumstance  was  in  what  is  called  the 
Gresham  decisiou,  announced  only  a  few  months  ago,  where  a 
witness,  being  called  before  the  commission,  refused  broadly  to 
testify,  not  on  tlie  ground  that  his  testimony  might  tend  to 
criminate  him,  but  Ixicause  ho  did  not  choose  to  recognize  the 
power  of  the  commission.  The  commission  then  ma<Ic  applica- 
tion to  Judge  Gresham,  under  a  provision  of  the  law  which  ex- 
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preaaly  so  authorizes  them,  and  which  in  terms  obliged  the  ooart 
on  aneh  application  to  compel  a  recusant  witness  to  testify  under 
ample  pains  and  penalties  provided.  Judge  Gresham  refasetl 
to  compel  the  witness  to  testify,  ruling,  in  effect,  that  the 
courts  cxiidd  not  constitutionally  1>e  made  mljuucte  to  the  enfon«- 
ment  of  the  wishes  of  a  tribunal  of  the  character  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Both  these  rulings  by  the  courts  before  referred  to  were  at 
once  sought  to  be  corrected  by  additional  legislation,  and  con- 
gressional action  in  tliat  direction  was  piissed  at  the  late  session 
of  C/ongress. 

A  tliird  further  and  most  striking  happening,  challenging  pub- 
lic attention,  was  the  action  of  the  commia^ion  on  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  prohibition  in  the  act  against  freight  pooling, 
and  the  appearance  at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  before  com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  House,  of  the  preiiidents  of  tlie 
principal  trunk  lines,  advocating  the  removal  of  the  prohibition 
and  the  making  lawfnl,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sion, of  iigreemouts  for  the  division  of  traffic.  We  shall  here- 
after speak  more  particularly  of  this.  We  now  cite  the  fact,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  national  legislative  regulation, 
the  leading  railroad  companies,  l)y  tlieir  general  otlicers,  have 
appeared  before  0*>ngress  and  advised  not  only  the  making,  but 
the  Btrengthening,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law ;  it  being  ob- 
served that  these  officers  did  not  merely  advocate  the  jKwling 
provision^  but  also  sought  to  further  other  amendmente  which 
promised  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  commission  and  steady 
and  assnre  the  enforcement  of  tiie  provisions  of  the  law.  Ko 
apology,  therefore,  is  neci^ssary  at  this  time  for  a  redisi-nssion  of 
a  subject  much  discussed  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  which 
has  now  l^een  thrust  forward  into  the  region  of  current  interest 
l)ccausc  of  the  matters  above  suggested. 

l^Ioreover,  the  situation  is  now  a  practical  one.  The  stage  of 
ex])eriment  has  largely  l)een  piissed.  Theory  and  untested 
probability  have  l)een  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience,  and 
th(*  sutijei't  is  thei*efore  moi*e  capable  of  demonstration. 

We  have  chosen  to  use  in  the  iniption  of  this  article  the  popn- 
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lar  description  of  what  ia  correctly  styled  the  Act  to  Kegulate 
Commen'e.  This  act  was  passed  iu  February,  1887.  It  under- 
took to  deal,  speaking  broiully^  solely  with  railroad  companieKf 
and  only  such  niilroads  as  were  engaged  in  the  movement  of 
traffic  betweeen  states  or  territories,  or  between  any  portion  of 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country.  It  distinctly  pro- 
Tide«l  that  it  should  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  proi)erty  moving  wholly  within  one  state.  It  directed  that 
charges  should  be  just  and  reasonable,  dealing  specially  and  dis- 
tinctly with  unjust  discrimination.  It  prohibite<l  a  greater 
charge  for  less  distance  than  for  a  longer  distance  where  the  con- 
ditions and  circunistanccii  were  substantially  similar^  unless  per- 
mission was  given  by  tJie  commission  constituted  by  the  act, 
and  it  prohibited  freight  pools.  This  recital  embraces  the 
substantive  purposes  of  the  act,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was 
unjust  discrimination. 

The  rest  of  the  act  could  be  descrit)ed  as  a  specification  of  the 
methods  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  act  as  above  stated,  and 
to  provide  for  its  enforcement.  Among  these  was  the  constita- 
tion  of  a  commission  and  the  definition  of  its  powers. 

The  commission  consisted  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
vested  with  authority  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
business  of  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act,  and  to  keep  itself 
informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  business  was  conducted ; 
aa4  to  this  end  the  power  to  obtain  information  from  such 
carriers  was  given  it.  The  act  provided  for  (complaints  l>efore 
the  commission  by  any  party  iu  interest.  The  urdcrs  of  the 
commission  made  in  any  hearing  before  them,  were,  if  not 
observed  by  the  parties  against  whom  made,  declared  to  be 
enforceable  in  the  proper  court  by  appropriate  methods. 

This  act,  thus  briefly  described,  was  the  fruition  of  a  long 
considered  purpose  vigorously  pressed  by  interested  shippere 
and  communitiea^  and  resisted  by  railroad  officers,  and  at  last 
hesitatingly  yielded  by  a  doubting  Congress. 

The  provision  in  the  National  Constitution,  that  Congress 
should  have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
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Htatea,  was  not  Ijefore  affirmatively  exercised.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  held  that  the  non-exeroise  by 
Gongrcfis  of  ita  power  to  regalate  commerce  among  the  states  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  it  should  l)e  free  from  any  restric- 
tionSf  so  that  l>efore  passage  of  thin  :u't>  railrosid  regulation  was 
solely  a  matter  of  state  concern.  lu  only  a  portion  of  the  Htates 
had  there  l^een  any  attempt  to  i*egulate,  and  the  success  of  such 
efforts,  or  rather  their  want  of  success^  had  been  discouraging. 
Much  of  this  want  of  success  was  claimed  by  those  opposed  to 
legislative  railway  regulation  to  be  attributable  to  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  effort  to  regulate  at  all  by  a  supervising  com- 
mission of  government  appointment.  Many,  however,  chose  to 
regard  the  comparative  failure  in  efticiency  as  resulting  from  the 
necessarily  narrow  jurisdiction  which  could  l)e  exercised  by  any 
one  state  after  the  miiKS  of  railroads  and  the  large  preponder- 
ance of  traffic  had  become  interstate  in  character.  The  com- 
paratively successful  admiuistrattou  by  the  Huglish  commission, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  coextensive  with  the  railroa<l  system  of 
that  island,  was  pointed  to  ;i8  au  indiaitiou  that  whei'e  the 
jurifldictioQ  was  as  large  as  the  area  of  railroad  operation, 
active  supervision  of  corporate  power  and  railroad  trailic  would 
be  successful.  The  much  greater  area  of  the  Uuited  Stutes,  the 
fact  that  there  were  states  with  large  local  jurisdiction  and  the 
couflictiug  interests  of  widely  separated  communities,  were 
relied  upon  as  showing  the  impossibility  of  binding,  with  any- 
thing like  a  severe  aud  strong  rule,  sucli  widely  separated  »nd 
divergent  iDteresta,  aud  as  demonstrating  the  unwisdom  of 
att'Cmptiug  t^  apply  one  cla£»  of  rules  to  so  large  and  iuharmoui- 
OU8  a  situation. 

This  latter  view  had  much  force  when  it  was  recollected  that 
our  country  was  new,  itu  geographiCiid  sitmition  unique,  and  its 
growth  under  other  conditions  so  sudden  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  apply  sucoesMfuUy  the  rules  and  principles  which  wero 
found  to  be  conveniently  adopted  in  an  older  conutry.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  regarded  as  forcible  when  the  area  and 
growth  of  the  country  was  considered  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  the  present  i-ailroad  situation. 
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It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Uoited  States,  l>erore  the  ap- 
plicatiou  of  steam  to  railroads,  was  regarded  as  exceptioDHlly 
provided  with  natural  facilities  for  convenient  waterways  by 
reason  of  its  extended  ooeau  and  open  water  front, — the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  tlie  chain 
of  great  lakes  on  the  north.  Added  to  the-se  were  ite  large  rivers 
reaching  in  from  the  seacoa^t  east  and  west  to  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  penetrating  from  the  gulf  by  meau.s  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Uiver^  the  many  tributaries  to  which  gniud  stream  appar- 
ently reaching  conveniently  most  of  the  territory  intermedi- 
ate between  the  liocky  Mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Allegheny 
Mountaitis  on  the  east.  Moreover,  these  rivers  were  capable  of 
being,  and  in  fact  were  to  a  large  extent  connected  by  artificial 
canals.  The  country  might,  indeed,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  regarded  as  in  no  unfavorable  x)osition  if  water  highways 
were  alone  the  method  of  transportation.  It  resulted  that 
early  settlements  sought  eligible  location  on  these  waterways 
and  cities  followed  the  settlers'  location. 

After  this  came  the  development  of  steam  as  a  transporting 
motor,  and  railroads  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Enterprising 
oapitalisbs  soon  pushed  niilroad  construction  with  amazing 
rapidity.  The  seaboard  was  connected  with  tlie  interior  and 
interior  cities  were  united  by  like  means.  Each  early  railroad 
enterprise  was  constructed  by  capital  contributed  by  those 
interested  or  directly  afliliated  in  interest  with  the  cities  and 
communities  immediately  to  be  benefited.  It  of  course  resulted 
that  each  railroad  wius  openited  with  reference  to  the  maiu- 
tenanoe  of  the  promoting  community  and  interest.  The  owners 
of  manufacturing  establishments  along  the  line  of  such  milroads 
confined  their  first  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  their  own 
interests,  and  the  railroads  thus  promoted  were  so  devoted. 
Moreover,  these  railroads  were  all  constructed  under  state 
charters  and  limited  within  the  area  of  the  state. 

With  these  conditions  existing,  cities  grew  and  manufacturing 
plants  were  enlarged  as  a  result  of  special  accommodation  by 
railroads  constructed  for  this  purpose  at  points  where  their 
location  had  been  made,  originally,  solely  with  reference  to  water 
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iticilitleA.  It  cau  be  well  seen  that  railroadH  were  uecessarily 
forced  iQlx>  a  position  of  ac<:ommodating  a  Kttuatiou  which  had 
been  credited  with  reference  to  an  entirely  different  method  of 
transportation,  and  cities  and  eommnnities  and  mannfacturing 
plants  encouraged  in  wLiifc,  looked  tit  from  a  purely  railroad 
HtandfMiiutf  wiih  au  abnormal  way,  until  the  capital  and  labor  of 
the  railroad  companies  l)ecamc  so  identified  therewith  tliat  it 
seemed  harsh,  even  if  pussililef  to  apply  a  rule  of  uniformity 
solely  with  reference  to  the  railroad  routes,  lu  short,  if  the 
nearest  point  in  all  cases  was  to  have  the  preference,  or  its  oon- 
veuience  of  ac<*oas  to  railroad  situation  was  solely  to  be  re- 
garded, then  there  would  have  to  l>c  a  re-location  of  cities  and 
principal  mannfacturing  points.  No  hardship  was  felt  in  this  so 
long  as  railroads  were  oontlDed  to  their  state  charters  and  to  lines 
between  [>oints  within  the  state. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  passing  tralfic  from  one  state  to 
another,  and  the  economies  promising  to  result  from  a  larger 
operation  undi^r  single  management-,  soon  resulted  in  tying  these 
different  state  niilroads  by  leases,  purchases  of  stock,  and 
otherwise,  into  great  systems,  each  traversing  many  states  and 
each  u{>erated  iis  one  roiul.  Under  this  condition  many  com- 
plaints arose  which,  not  being  referred  to  their  origin,  were 
supiKtsed  to  constitute  unjust  preferences  to  localities  and 
manufacturing  plantfi.  I  am  aware  Uiat  the  large  aggregation 
of  capital  which  cante  under  suMantially  a  single  control  as  to 
each  f)f  the  large  systems  of  roads,  together  with  the  facilities 
furnished  thereby  for  stock  oi>eration  and  personal  aggrandiKe- 
ment,  were  not  always  managed  without  lo:-.viug  cause  for  some 
legitimate  complaint  of  unjust  favoritism,  preference,  or  other 
unjiuit  result ;  but  I  do  insist  that  a  lar;;e  part  of  the  supposed 
wrongs  attributed  to  railroad  management  had  its  origin  in  the 
causes  before  given. 

Such  were  the  conditions  when,  in  IRS?,  the  national  govern- 
ment entered  on  its  career  of  railraa«l  i^gnlation.  With  the 
want  of  plasticity  which  distingnishes  statute  law,  fixed  rules  of 
giuicnil  conduct  were  prescribed,  accurat-c  in  the  al>stract.  and 
sound  in  2)riuciple,  but  poorly  ada]ited  tu  the  environment     A-s 
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means  to  an  end,  all  woll  enough  :  but  iiH  intended  to  precipitate 
an  instant  result,  har»h,  unuatafal,  and  largely  impossible. 

Literal  observance  of  the  provisions  as  to  just  and  ettual  rates 
with  reference  to  an  existing  condition  of  roads  and  to  location 
of  cities,  industrial  plants,  and  raw  nmterial  dex>osits,  was  to  for- 
get prior  inducing  and  controlling  reasons  caasing  these  locations. 

The  condition  of  distance  and  large  extent  of  territory  was 
also  an  important  factor.  Widely  separated  centers  of  consum- 
ing and  producing  population  and  sources  of  natural  product 
essential  to  niaintenance,  to  consumption,  and  to  production,  pre- 
sented propositions  which  had  never  attracted  European  thought 
and  required  to  t»e  worked  out  with  principal  reference  to  our 
own  condition. 

To  say  tliat  coal  fields,  situate  at  varying  distances  from  points 
of  consumption  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles, 
should  each  have  the  same  per  mile  rate,  was  to  shut  out  tlie 
remote  ;  and  to  maguify  the  value  of  nearby  iields  was  to  deny 
the  consumer  the  a^lvautage  of  large  competition  in  necessary 
prodncts.  To  say  that  the  great  grain-growing  West  was  not  to 
find  its  market  without  paying  the  same  rate  per  mile  as  tlie 
lands  lying  nearer  the  large  seaport  consuming  population,  was 
to  cripple  the  West,  unduly  build  up  the  eastern  agricnltnral 
lands,  and  increase  the  cost  to  consumers;  and  was,  moreover,  to 
deny  the  West  itH  opportunity  to  sell  its  surplus  product  in 
Enro]>ean  markets. 

It  therefore  was  manifest  that  there  should  be  a  yielding  and 
indulgent  admiuisti'ation  of  this  legislation.  An  inexorable 
enforcement  of  such  statutes,  uuder  these  circumstances,  would 
have  been  a  national  disaster.  This  thought  was  present  with 
Congress  and  was  in  part  met  by  the  general  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  especially  by  the  authority  given  in  the  act  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  with  plastic  powers  such  as  could 
not  obtain  in  the  accnstomed  judicial  tribunali^. 

President  Cleveland  evinced  great  sagacity  in  the  aehHJtion  of 
the  commissioners  (irat  appointed  by  him  under  the  act. 

Having  been  constituted,  the  commission  entered  upon  tbe 
disi^harge  of  its  duties  with  that  prudence  aud  circunmpectioo 
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which  slionld  distingaish  mariners  in  an  anfamiliar  vessel  ex- 
ploring an  unknown  sea.  Muny  complaints  under  the  act  were 
preeented  to  them ;  many  contested  and  some  uncontested 
questions  passed  upon  ;  in  some  instances  existing  practices  of 
railroad  companies  were  changed,  and  in  otlieiii  notable  railroad 
practices,  which  hatl  been  the  cause  of  much  popular  criticism, 
sustained  and  justified.  Among  the  latter  waa  the  substantial 
adoption  of  the  principal  tlmt  the  freight  charge  should  have 
fair  relation  to  what  the  traOic  would  bear. 

The  railroad  comi>auieSj  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  displayed  a 
willingness  to  ac<|niesce  without  aggressive  i-eaistance  in  not 
only  the  operation  of  the  law  but  in  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission.  Indeed,  it  was  the  just  boast  of  the  commission,  in 
their  earlier  annual  reports,  that  substantially  all  of  their  de- 
cisions ha<l  been  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

Since  the  original  appointment  of  the  commission,  changes 
cansed  by  death,  resignation,  ami  expiration  of  term  have 
altered  the  personnel  of  the  commission  until  now  bnt  one 
(Colonel  Morrison)  of  the  original  commissioners  remains. 
The  new  appointments  made  by  President  Harrison  have  com- 
manded the  approval  of  the  public  and  the  carriers. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  law  created  to  administer  a 
new  situation,  sliould  in  all  respects  work  smoothly,  or  that  all 
the  parties  and  corporations  sought  to  l>e  regulated  conld  do  all 
things  everybody  intei'ested  in  the  law  hiwl  expected  ;  nor, 
indeed,  that  the  commission  itself  could  meet  every  detailed 
situation  in  such  manner  as  to  command  universal  approval. 
Such  i>erfection  does  not  usually  characterize  human  action,  and 
this  situation  was  no  exception  to  the  general  mle.  Various 
amendments  were  suggesteil  to  the  law  itself,  and  a  number  of 
them  accepted  by  Congress  ;  all  of  which  last,  it  might  be  said, 
related  to  the  method  of  administration  rather  than  to  organic 
changes  in  the  purposes  of  the  law  as  originated  formerly. 

Other  changes  were  suggested  which  have, not  yet  reached  the 
afBrmative  acxiuiescence  of  Congress.  Among  these,  two  notable 
instauceK  may  l)e  given— one  formulated  and  approved  by  the 
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ooinmission  and  resisted  by  niauy  carriers  and  other  interesta 
This  was  the  proposition  to  make  the  nmliiigs  of  the  cominissiou 
on  questions  of  fact  conclusive  upon  tlie  courts.  The  other  in- 
stance referred  to  was  the  repeal  of  the  clanse  prohibiting  the 
pooliug  of  freight  and  was  iMlvocated  by  both  the  caBtern  and 
western  trunk  line  iif^sociations  and  favored  genenilly  by  the  rail- 
rotul  compauieHj  it  met  at  least  a  <[na1i0cd  approval  by  the  com- 
mission. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition  it  was  nrged,  in  snbstance, 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  commission  was  greatly  impaired  and 
its  I'eputation  improperly  prejndiced  beo^iuse  when  hearings 
were  being  conducted  before  the  comiuissiou  on  complaint  against 
railroads,  tlie  latter  companies  often  gave  only  a  part  of  their 
testimony  and  sometimes  not  any.  The  commission  being  com- 
pelled to  decide  upon  this  limited  information  against  the  carrier, 
and  the  proceeding  coming  into  court  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
commission's  order,  the  carrier  then  for  the  flrst  time  presented 
his  testimony  fully,  and  the  result  would  be  a  finding  by  the 
oourt  of  a  different  conclusion  from  that  found  by  the  commis- 
sion ;  whercns,  probably,  if  all  the  t^^timony  had  been  before 
the  commission,  its  finding  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
the  court. 

Against  this  proposed  amendment  it  was  urged  that  tlie  com- 
mission were  in  effect  prosecutors,  and  that  it  was  dangerous 
and  against  the  genius  of  our  institutions  to  permit  the  x>ro6eca- 
tor  ultimately  to  adjudicate  the  facts;  that  it  was  an  effort  to 
make  the  complainant  and  the  trier  the  same  person  or  persons. 
Moreover,  and  more  largely,  that  it  was  a  departure  from  the 
original  purpose  of  the  act,  which  ha<I  not  contemplated  that 
the  commission  should  in  any  sense  definitely  adjudicate  either 
fact  or  law,  bnt  should  rather  bo  felt  as  an  agency  in  securing  its 
enforcement ;  first  by  their  own  methods,  and  second  by  furnish- 
ing a  responsible  complainant  with  ample  means  to  prosecute  the 
grievanc<»s  in  courts. 

In  support  of  the  repeal  or  modification  of  tlie  pooling  pro- 
hibition, the  argumeutfi  among  others  wei-e  advanced,  that  the  in- 
ability to  regulate  and  apportion  traflic  among  competing  lines 
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betweeu  principal  cilieH,  resulted  in  deiuoraliKatiou  of  rates 
greatly  detrimental  to  Inith  the  shipper  aud  caiTier,  favored  the 
shipper  betweeu  large  cities  to  the  detriraeut  of  the  smaller  com- 
mnnities  ;  that  the  object  in  pooling  is  not  the  making  of  rate^, 
but  the  mHiiiteuance  of  rates — two  very  diffei-ent  things,  both  of 
which  are  requirements  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  ;  that 
a  cub  rate  is  an  unjust  dis4*rimiuation  ;  tliat  no  shipper  could  en- 
joy a  rate  less  than  the  estHblished  tariff  except  to  the  gi-oss  dis- 
advant4ige  and  wrong  of  his  competitor  who  pays  the  sum 
named  in  the  printed  s(*hednle  ;  that  the  prevention  of  this 
injustice  is  only  possible  through  the  absolute  maiutenauoe  of 
the  established  rates  iu  their  strict  integrity,  and  that  to  secure 
these  results  a  pool  is  necessary. 

This  proposition  was  supported  by  arguments  aud  statements 
of  railroad  ofticei'S,  bureaus  of  trade,  and  others  reprejsentative 
of  the  large  freighting  interests,  and  by  the  position  of  at  least 
tacit  acquiescence  of  the  oommission.  This  latter  body  had 
caused  a  circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  tlie  principal  railroad 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  principal  shippers,  inquiring 
for  their  views  aud  expre^ssions.  This  letter  brought  responses 
which,  although  I  have  not  seen,  yet  I  understand,  with  great 
unanimity  favored  the  moditicution  of  the  pooling  prohibition  in 
the  act.  Indeed,  in  at  leiist  one  important  instance  a  leading  ad- 
vocate of  the  adoption  of  this  provision  in  the  legislation  at  the 
time  of  the  original  pa^y^age,  ha<l  not  only  modilied  but  entirely 
t'hange<l  his  opinion  upon  the  que«ition  ;  nor  could  it  be  said  of 
tliis  distinguished  gentleman  that  he  was  iulliieneed  by  his 
personal  interest  in  railroa«ls,  as  he  had  no  such  relation.  His 
change,  therefore^  w:is  the  outgrowth  and  result  of  careful 
tliought  and  large  opportunity  for  observation.  It  Wi<s  tJie  mia 
fortune  of  this  proposed  amendment^  however,  not  to  have  been 
presented  to  Congress  until  near  the  end  of  the  short  session. 
Principally,  as  I  believe,  for  want  of  ade^iuate  time  to  fully  con- 
sider it,  it  hiis  as  yet  failed  of  passage.  The  intelligent  friends 
of  the  law  may,  I  reasonably  think,  be  hopeful  of  its  ultimate 
adoption. 

Wliilst  in    many  tUinga  tJie  act  to  regulate  commerce  has 
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fallen  short  of  the  expectation  of  sabstantial  benefit  to  the 
shipper,  and  stopped  this  side  of  the  apprehended  disastrons 
consequence  to  the  carriers,  still  its  whole  tendency  is  whole- 
some, and  in  the  main  its  resnlts  beneficial.  Although  a  little 
lax  and  lenient  here,  and  a  little  drastic  and  agressive  there,  the 
law  as  it  exists  and  as  it  will  be  improved  has,  as  the  writer 
ventures  to  suggest,  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  written 
law. 

James  A.  Logan. 


WHY  THH  SOUTHERN  RLECTIONS  FRAUD  ISSUE  WAS  A 

FAILURE. 

BY    LINTON   BATTKUTHWAIT,    l-HQ. 

IK  THE  prcetidential  campaign  which  ended  last  November 
in  the  defeat  of  the  liepublicans  by  nuexpectedly  large 
pluralities,  an  effort  was  made  to  inspire  the  wandering  old-time 
Republicans  with  enthusiasm  for  a  ^*  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count.** 
The  special  corruption  and  perversion  of  the  ballot  aimed 
at,  was  the  alleged,  and  it  may  be  said,  aflmitted  irregularity, 
not  to  use  a  harsher  term,  of  election  methods  in  a  number  of 
the  Southern  States.  President  Harrison,  who  spoke  as  the 
official  mouthpiece  of  his  party,  said  concerning  the  suViject,  in 
his  letter  of  uoceptauce  : 

Theru  isnio  wcurity  for  tho  porwjufil  riphtrt  of  uny  man  in  n  commun- 
ity where  any  other  ni;in  is  duprived  of  his  perwmul  or  poUtical  righU. 
The  p<»\ver  of  the  hIjiIch  over  the  fiuetition  of  iitiiilille^itton  of  «*leet«rs  Is 
ample  to  protect  tlieiii  a^uiUHl  the  dungerH  of  un  igiiomnt  or  depraved 
Huffrtige,  and  the  demuntl  that  every  man  foiiml  to  t>e  tjunlltled  under 
the  law  shall  be  made  ai'cure  in  the  right  to  vtx&i  a  free  hallot  and  to 
have  that  Itallot  honestly  counted  when  cost,  cannot  l>e  abated.  Our 
old  Ropultliean  battle  cry,  '*  A  free  ballot  and  u  fair  eou lit/'  comets 
IwM'k  to  UH  mil  only  from  .Vlaluinia  but  from  oilier  stateH,  and  from  men 
whO|  differing  with  us  widely  in  opinions,  have  come  to  (mm*  that 
partien  and  poUtical  deiwde  are  l)ut  a  moekery  if,  when  the  debate  U 
emletl,  the  Judgment  of  tlie  honest  majorities  Ih  to  Ih'  reversed  by 
ballot-liox  frauits  and  taily-sitect  mauipulatiouH  in  the  luteiVHt  uf  th« 
party  or  party  ftiction  in  power. 

Yet  this  attempt  to  aronse  the  popular  mind  on  the  subject  of 
RODthern  election  frauds  failed  utterly.  So  far  as  one  can  judge 
by  the  result^  silence  upon  the  subject  might  as  well  have  been 
maintained.  While  some  have  dechired,  since  the  election,  that 
a  mistake  w:i.s  made  in  not  forcing  this  issue  to  the  fronts  all 
will  agree  that  so  far  as  it  was  presented  and  as  it  was  presented 
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to  the  people,  the  lictioD  of  votera  was  not  iippre<!ml)ly  influ- 
eiioed  hy  it,  imUiKS  iuileed,  it  did  exert  an  iiitiiieuee  the  reverHe 
of  what  was  hoped  for  and  ex]>ected.  In  abort,  it  will  be  agreed 
thai  the  .southern  elections  fraud  issue  failed  not  only  to  alarm 
the  general  public  mind,  but  even  to  excite  interest  among  the 
Republican  voters  themselves.  An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
may  not  be  without  profit,  since  the  present  situation  in  politics 
logically  implies  reorganization,  if  not  recasting  of  party  lines. 
Does  this  lack  of  interest  indicate  public  indiflference  to  the 
subject  and  imply  that,  henceforth,  the  American  people  are  to 
care  nothing  for  the  manner  of  conducting  electious  in  the  Sontht 
or,  does  it  merely  show  that  the  people  have,  without  abating 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  concern  for  electoral  purity,  determihed 
that  the  1)etter  way  is  to  leave  the  southern  people  severely  alone 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  or  destruction,  trusting  mean- 
while that  Providence  will  preserve  the  nation  from  disasti^r, 
whatever  the  outcome  to  the  southern  |>eople  themselves  t  The 
latter  supposition  is  the  one  likely  to  be  the  more  readily 
iulopted.  It  conforms  more  nearly  to  what  one  would  be  glad  to 
believe.  It  leaves  one's  faith  in  the  substantial  justice  and 
virtue  of  the  people  unshaken,  and  it  is  soothing  to  one's  fove- 
bodings  for  the  future.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole,  and  least  of  all,  that  portion  who  have 
hitherto  acted  with  the  Republican  party,  have  consciously 
adopted  any  such  line  of  reasoning  or  of  acting  upon  tlie  subject. 
In  fact,  such  probably  is  not  the  case.  Asstiming,  therefore, 
that  this  explanation  is  not  the  correct  one,  are  wo,  then,  to 
accept  the  alternative  supposition  that  the  people  arc  indifferent 
to  the  matter  f  This  will  not  l>e  here  conceded.  It  is  res{>eot- 
fuUy  suggested  that  there  is  a  much  more  intelligible  way  of 
accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Republican  voters  re- 
ceived this  proffered  issue.  But  if  their  conduct  was  not  based 
upon  an  int^^lligent  let-alone  policy,  and  it  will  not  be  conceded 
that  they  were  indifferent  in  fact,  how  shall  we  account  for  their 
inditTerence  in  action  t  It  cannot  be  because  of  the  trifling 
nature  of  the  issues  involved.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions^^as 
to  the  underlying  importance  of  the  subject     No  lucid  mind 
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will  qaestion  that  if  this  republic  is  to  endure,  all  atienipts  to 
pervert  the  anftrage  mtint  be  met  and  thwarted.  The  entire 
fabric  of  our  government  rests,  not  upon  the  people's  aoqni- 
eHcence  but  upon  the  i»eople*B  will.  Fraud  or  force  may  over- 
power oppohitioii  :iud  compel  submissiou  ;  but  it  is  only  when 
the  delil)erately  formed  public  sentiment  tiuds  spontaneous  ex- 
pression through  the  agencies  of  power,  that  free  government  in 
i-eality  exists. 

Our  system  not  only  presupposes  but  implicitly  relies  upon 
the  honest  registering  of  the  decisions  of  intelligent  constituen- 
cies after  a  public  question  shall  have  been  freely  discussed  and 
duly  weighed.  The  instrument  by  means  of  which  this  populai* 
conclusion  is  to  be  recorded  is  the  ballot  Let  but  that  part  of 
our  political  machinery  be  turned  from  ita  proper  function  and 
our  entire  system  of  government  must  collapse.  There  will  be 
no  confideuce  in  the  present^  no  standard  by  which  the  future 
may  be  judge<l.  The  basis  of  all  faith  in  governmental  stability 
will  be  gone.  When  the  ballot  shall  c^ase  to  record  the  work- 
ings of  the  public  mind^  it  will  bo  useless  to  try  to  influence  pub- 
lic thought.  In  the  place  of  the  orderly  progression  of  iwlitical 
eveuts  we  shall  have  policieB  deoideil  as  by  the  casting  of  a  die. 
Insteiid  of  cauvasses  ba^sed  on  firm  faith  that  reason  will,  in  the 
end,  prevail,  we  shall  have  contests  where  **everlH«ting  fate 
shall  yield  to  fickle  chance,  and  chaos  judge  the  strife.'' 

From  the  pandemonium  of  evils  which  triumphant  perversion 
of  the  ballot  will  inevitably  ci-eate,  there  can  be  but  one  escape. 
The  sole  refuge  will  l)e  in  arbitrary  rule,  and  the  man  on  horse- 
back must  undertake  to  enforce  the  people*s  will.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  was,  therefore,  of  suflicient  magnitude  to 
abundantly  justify  the  raising  of  an  issue  upon  it.  It  might 
seem  that  the  only  question  should  have  been  as  to  the  fact  of  a 
systematic  suppression  of  the  suffrage  of  a  large  number  of 
legally  tjualified  voters.  Belief,  or  even  well-grounded  suspi- 
cion, that  such  a  practice  obtained  in  one  section  of  the  country, 
should  have  powerfully  stirred  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  all 
other  sections.  An  a[i|>eal  to  their  enlightened  self-interest,  if 
l)ot  to  their  seuse  of  justice,  should  have  met  with  prompt,  with 
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enthiistastic  and  determined  response.  Bnt  this  latest  attjempt 
to  excite  the  pnblie  mind  on  this  subject,  like  other  similar  at- 
teniptSf  inglorionsly  failed.  The  great  mzm  of  the  voters  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  ad<lresHed,  remained  strangely  nnmovcd 
and  multitudes  of  sincerely  patriotic  rnen  despairingly  imagine 
that  the  public  mind  has  t>e<'omo  4*alloiLS  and  the  public  eon- 
Bcieuee  dulled.  The  cause  of  thin  failure,  however,  is  not  the 
want  of  eon<«i  u  for  the  purity  of  the  ballot.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  willingness  to  appropriate  the  frnita  of  victories  wou 
by  "southern  methods^,''  however  much  that  may  inHuence 
some,  nor  is  it  to  be  attributed  tcv weariness  of  so-called  sectional 
strife.  To  account  for  it  on  such  grounds,  is  to  accuse  the 
American  people  of  the  grossest  political  incai)acity.  For  we 
are  not  to  admit  that  so  soon  after  unheard-of  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  to  preserve  the  forms  of  fi*ee  government, 
they  will  deliberately  sacrifice  free  government's  vital  principle. 
It  is  too  early  in  our  history  to  lay  such  an  imputation  upon  the 
American  character. 

The  truth  is,  tliat  soutliern  election  methods  have  not  been 
made  a  real  i^Hue  l>efore  the  people.  A  dominant  part,  of  the 
Republican  managers  have  misconceived  what  a  political  issue 
really  is.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  our  so-called  politi- 
cians conceive  politics  to  be  merely  a  game,  whose  result  will 
depeud  upon  the  relative  skill  of  the  chief  players.  They  shape 
their  owu  act»  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  action  of  the 
people  will  always  l>e  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  them,  and 
they  are  (Uzed  whenever  the  sequel  shows  that  they  reckoned 
without  their  host.  They  do  not  know  that  to  turn  from  political 
manipulation  and  to  engage  in  real  politics  is  to  leave  the 
tlornaiii  of  matter  and  to  enter  upon  the  domain  of  thought*. 
They  are  not  aware  that  in  the  long  run  the  destinies  of  a  nation 
are  molded  by  influencing  the  natioirs  thought  rather  than  by 
skillful  umnceuvering  in  the  guidance  and  direction  of  its  acts. 
It  is  not  to  1x9  wondered  at,  tlierefore,  that  tJiey  should  blunder 
in  presenting  an  issue  to  the  public.  To  constitute  a  real  politi- 
cal issue  there  must  be  something  more  than  declarations  though 
they  be  met  by  counter  declarations.     There  may  be  a  positive 
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and  vehement  afllniiaiice  luid  as  poeitive  and  emphatic  a  denial 
of  a  proposition  without  any  palpable  issue  appearing  to  tlie 
public  mind.  T]ie  public  will  lieeome  interested  in  a  declaration 
only  when  that  declaration  is  the  verbal  Hymbci]  of  open^  con- 
scious acts.  It  is  not  till  resolutions  and  conduct  reciprocally 
explain  each  oilier,  that  resolutions  count  Hence  the  weakness 
of  the  l^'pnblican  attempt  to  make  a  living  issue  of  s«)nthem 
election  frauds.  Circumstances  must  be  such  that  the  voters 
whom  it  is  sought  to  inflaenoe,  can  see  that  the  matter  urgeil  upon 
them  as  au  issue  will  Ihj  definitely  airectod  by  the  result.  It  may 
well  be  that  an  uiibi:U)ed  mind  can  cleiU'ly  see  tliat  tlie  defeat  or 
Bucce^  of  a  given  C4indidate  or  party  will  have  an  effect  wholly 
untouched  by  the  declarations  of  the  candidate  or  x>arty.  To 
such  a  votcr^  the  result  thus  likely  to  be  produced,  is  the  real 
issue,  though  not  a  word  may  have  1>een  said  concerning  it  in 
platform  or  on  the  stump ;  or  the  voter  may  feel  as  sure  that 
the  i*©al  issue  is  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  paitiea. 
Thus  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Lin- 
cohrs  administration,  do  what  they  would,  make  patriotic 
declarations  as  they  might,  conld  not  escape  from  the  fact  that 
in  a  local  state  contest,  the  issue  predominant  in  the  public  mind 
was  simply  "shall  the  prosecution  of  the  war  be  upheld f 
Such  was  the  logic  of  events.  A  state  officer  nught  have 
nothing  to  do  with  national  policies,  but  every  intelligent  man 
knew  that  Hepublicnu  defeat  w<mld  l>e  interpreted  us  intended 
eucouragemeiit  to  the  powers  in  revolt.  Tbis  was  the  real  issue 
DO  matter  what  might  be  said  or  done.  It  did  not  depend  upon 
B|>eecl)  or  resolution.  It  was  au  issue  made  by  the  law  of  things. 
No  ingenuity  could  overcome,  no  sophistry  could  obscure  this 
fact  And  the  habit  of  regarding  state  and  local  contests  as  part 
of  a  great  national  campaign,  which  then  became  more  firmly 
fixed  than  Ijefore,  remains  to  day  a  shield  and  buckler  to  corrupt 
and  selfish  sUite  and  local  rings  who  take  shelter  behind  national 
questions  and  silence  popular  disaffection  by  picturing  the  dis- 
asters in  tlie  national  field,  which  must  follow  their  own  well- 
merited  overthrow.  An  issue,  then,  is  made  not  by  words,  but 
by  things,  not  by  professions,  but  by  facts. 
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Why  Mich,  was  not  tlie  eflbrtU)  make  the  Btiuthern  qiieHtinu  an 
issue  snweHHl'ull  Sni'ely,  the  Republiean  managers  tnesiutj  in 
the  beginningf  that  it  should  be  so.  But  did  they  impress  the 
people  with  a  belief  in  their  singleness  of  purpose  when  they 
depicted  in  vivid  colore  the  perils  of  soutliern  election  frauds  1 
Apparently  not.  The  people^the  plain  people — could  see  no 
guarantee  that  Republican  triumph  would  mean  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  those  leaders  to  the  work  of  purifying  the 
ballot.  And  yet  they  could  not  doubt  that  these  same  leaders 
were  earnestly  opposed  to  election  frauds  in  the  South.  They 
might  well  believe  that  should  a  Republican  Congress  and 
execntive  be  chosen  by  decisive  majorities,  the  so-called  Force 
Bill  or  a  similar  measure  would  be  enacted  into  law.  It  was  not 
on  such  grounds  that  the  sincerity  of  these  politicians  was 
di»ubted.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  impoHsit>le  for 
them  U\  iniprpHH  that  question  oa  popular  attention  om  an  issue. 
Why! 

There  is  a  reason  which  lies  deei)er  than  the  average  politi- 
cian ever  looks.  Men  of  robust  conviction  and  solid  worth  will 
not  long  follow  a  battle  cry  which  is  not  consistent  with  itself. 
A  cry  whose  special  application  does  not  involve  its  essential 
principle  must  ultimately  lose  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men* 
Not  that  the  mass  of  men  consciously  philosophize  concerning 
their  political  activities,  for  they  do  not.  But  they  will,  some- 
times, iustiiictively  arrive  at  conclusions,  the  reason  for  which 
they  can  feel  but  cannot  formulate  in  words.  Their  course  is  a 
natural  and  inevitable  one  and  is  based  on  true  philosophy, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  natural  relation  of  simple  things. 
For  all  philosophy  is  but  the  discovery  of  that  which  is  simple 
and  which  lay  hidden  or  obscure  only  Ixjcause  it  was  simple. 
Men  will  thus  often  Ims  driven  unerringly  to  a  conclusion  l>e- 
fore  even  philosopher  can  guess  tlie  reason  why.  Now  let  na 
brietly  analyze  the  southern  elections  fraud  issue  as  it  recently 
was  presented  to  the  votoi*s  of  this  country. 

The  burden  was  the  danger  to  our  government,  if  the  practice 
of  such  fraudB  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  the  South.  In 
the  first  place,   what  call  is   there   for  special  indignation  or 
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alarm  over  mnihern  eleotion  fn»,ut!3  f  Of  what  particulaj' 
interest  is  it  to  the  oiti/^^n  of  New  York  or  Mivssacluiaetts,  that 
fraudii  upon  the  ballot  are  loinniittcd  iu  the  South T  Ue  is 
rightly  supposed  to  feel  the  keenest  interest  iu  auy  att;iGk  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  ballot,  without  as  well  as  within,  his  owa 
state  ;  but  it  is  uot  of  material  importance  to  him  that  it  should 
occur  iu  cue  section  of  the  CHJuntry  rather  than  in  another.  If 
frau<ls  are  to  1>6  peri>etrateil,  it  may  as  well  be  in  the  South  as 
anywhere  else.  He  could  not,  Uierefore^  be  stirred  by  any 
recit:il  of  southern  election  frauds  simply  l>ecause  they  occurred 
in  the  South.  Nor  would  he  be  especially  interested  by  the  in- 
fringement of  the  negroes  right  to  vote.  Adherents  of  the  old 
philanthropic  srhool  niiglit  be  impelled  to  protect  the  negro 
from  race  proscription,  but  the  average  citizen  would  not.  To 
hijn  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  sacred  in  the  rights  of  the 
colored  nmn.  At  best  they  arc  but  equal  to  his  own.  Cnr- 
Uiilmcntof  the  negro's  rights  would  not,  therefore.,  in  his  view, 
elotlie  the  soiitJiern  question  with  the  cluu'iu'ter  of  an  issue. 
But  it  was  urged  that  the  wrong  struck  at  the  KepubLicans 
throughout  the  country^  white  and  blacky  north  and  south. 
This  would  appeal  to  the  pai-tisau  Republicans.  But  the  people 
at  large  could  uot  be  expected  to  care  greatly'  for  Republican 
rights,  as  such.  Those  opposed  to  the  policy  of  that  party 
woald  not  be  moved  by  a  fact  which  made  the  defeat  of  that 
party's  policy  more  easy  to  accomplish.  Those  who  had  be- 
come indifferent,  and  whom  it  was  sought  particularly  to  intla- 
ence,  would  remain  indiflfercnt  still.  They  would  be  interested 
iu  Republican  rights  only  as  they  were  interested  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  itself.  Those  evenly  balanced  men  who  were  co- 
operating with  the  party  but  who  regarded  it  as  all  ))oliticHl 
parties  shonld  l>e  regarded,— as  an  instrument  for  governing, — 
would  only  care  so  far  as  the  matter  affected  the  use  of  that  in- 
strument for  the  ends  they  had  in  view. 

As  presented,  therefore,  tlie  southern  question  did  not  appeal 
with  convincing  force  to  conservative  men,  even  among  Repub- 
licans. Ju  a  word,  uot  because  there  were  southern  frauds,  not 
because  there  were  frauds  upon  the  negro's  rights  or  because 
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there  were  fniudsQpon  Kepublicans^iierally,  could  those  frandg 
be  made  a  real,  a  living  iNsue.  But  th(»e  frHudM  luight  luive 
been  made  an  iHsue,  might  yet^  perhax)S,  l>e  made  an  iiwue, 
Himply  by  treating  tiiem  as  frauds  upon  the  ballot,  as  an  afisaolt 
on  freedom  at  its  most  vital  part.  Just  here,  we  may  lay  our 
fiuger  on  the  i>olut  where  the  Republican  mauugers  failed,  where 
their  efforts  recoiled  and  their  energies  were  dissipated  in  the 
air.  They  did  not  make  a  crusade  against  fraud  itself.  Had 
they  done  so,  it  is  <|uite  possible  that  they  might  have  met  with 
a  diiVerent  rospouse.  They  madl^'  undertook  the  impossible  task 
of  inspiring  a  people  with  indignation  at  frauds  abroad,  wliile, 
at  the  same  time,  by  example,  they  taught  indifference  to  frauds 
at  home.  They  vainly  essayed  a  distinction  between  fraud  by 
force  and  fraud  by  bribery  and  chicanery.  They  ignoi'ed  the 
fact  that  the  very  essence  of  fraud  is  obstruction  of  the  poi>ular 
will  and  that  it  matters  little  to  the  public  that,  is  defrauded,  in 
what  manner  it  was  done.  They  forgot  that  gross  practical 
fraud  may  be  committed  against  the  principle  of  suffrage  with- 
out depriving  a  single  man  of  his  right  to  vote.  Some  more 
sagacious  than  the  rest  seeing  the  incongruity  of  their  position 
shelved  the  **  For(«  Bill."  Their  action  was  at  least  consistent. 
It  displayed  almost  ajs  keen  a  seuse  of  tlie  fitness  of  things  as  did 
Tweed's  course  in  refusing  to  permit  a  monument  to  his  virtues 
to  lie  erected  in  Central  Park.  But  did  not  hostility  to  southern 
ballot  frauds  involve  hostility  to  frauds  upon  the  ballot  in  the 
North  t  Unfortunatelyj  it  did  not.  They  who,  locally,  in  the 
press,  in  convention,  and  on  the  stump,  have  inveighed  most 
strongly  against  southern  frauds,  have  been  strangely  tolerant  of 
frauds  nearer  home.  For  years  the  people  have  been  familiar- 
ized with  practices  which  were  intended  to  pervert  the  ballot 
and  destroy  its  purity.  The  j&suitical  doctrine  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  has  been  unhesitatingly  realized  in  action 
and  sometimes  even  shamelessly  avowed.  Bribery  and  various 
forms  of  debauchery  have  been  systematically  resorted  to,  to 
secure  local  partj^  or  personal  success.  Protests  have  been 
silenced  by  the  all  sufficient  answer  that  such  measures  were 
neoessivry  t>o  overcome  bribery  and  debauchery  of  the  other  side. 
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The  scrnplea  of  the  more  sensitive  have  been  quieted  by  the  as- 
Hurance  that  the  decalogue  is  not  the  chart  by  which  political 
shix)H  are  guided^  and  that  ideal  politics  must  not  be  looked  for 
this  side  of  heaven.  It  ha^  been  thought  ample  justification  for 
admittedly  deplorable  methods,  that  to  refrain  was  to  invite 
defeat.  Thus  in  the  eyes  of  our  northern  patriote,  as  in  the 
eyes  of  the  southern  politicians,  perversion  of  the  suffrage  has 
become  a  patriotic  duty.  To  prevent  the  government  from  fall- 
ing into  unworthy  hands,  thej'  take  steps  to  make  the  unworthy 
more  numerous  still.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment by  \\a  fancied  enemies  they  contend  for  the  honor  of 
destroying  it  as  its  friends.  It  is  as  if  the  northern  states  had 
resorted  to  secession  to  prevent  disruption  of  the  Union  by  the 
seoBBsion  of  the  South.  When  these  men  talked  of  southern 
outrages  on  the  franchise^  they  spoke  to  a  people  whom  they  had 
already  familiarized  with  fraud.  They  spoke  to  men  whose  con- 
sciences had  either  been  seared  by  their  specious  teachings 
or  were  revolting  at  their  practices.  They  addressed  an  audi- 
ence which  they  hml  long  sought  to  educate  in  the  belief  that 
perversion  of  the  ballot  and  thwarting  of  the  popular  will  were 
legitimate  modes  of  political  waifare.  What  wonder  that  they 
failed  !  What  marvel  Uiat  their  api>eals  fell  on  deaf  e;irs  or 
were  heard  only  to  be  turned  against  themselves ! 

The  northern  Republican,  if  he  is  intelligent,  is  concerned 
about  illegal  election  methods  in  the  South.  He  knows  that 
they  portend  danger  to  his  country  and  to  him.  Rut  he  is  none 
the  less  concerned  al>out  illegal  and  improper  metluMls  in  the 
Nortl».  In  fact  they  are  his  first,  his  chief,  conct^rii.  The  fraud 
he  sees  around  him  is  more  serious  than  the  fraud  he  heai*s  of 
from  the  Houlh.  Houthern  fraud  prevenis  the  citizen  from  vot- 
ing or  refuses  to  count  his  vote  when  c;ist.  Northern  fraud,  in 
depositing  the  citizen's  ballot,  destroys  the  citizen  himself.  The 
former  leaves  thr*  defrauded  citizen^s  virtue  unafisailed,  the  lat- 
ter makes  the  citizen's  virtne  its  chief  object  of  attack.  Under 
the  smart  of  the  wrong  that  is  done  hitu,  the  disfranchised  voter 
may  grow  in  manly  virtues  and  counige,  until  when  at  hist  out- 
raged justice  shall  restore  the  ballot  to  him,  he  will  prize  it 
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A  boon  that  is  his  **  through  costly  sacrifice."  The  bribery  of  a 
uian  18  a  far  more  portentous  fact  thau  the  suppre^ssion  of  his 
vote.  When  once  he  has  sold  his  vote,  his  self-respect  is  gone 
forever,  and  all  the  varied  restraint  on  conduct  which  self-respect 
imposes  is  irretrievably  lost.  He  has  I'enounced  his  reason  and 
forsworn  his  soul.  The  man  is  gone^  the  citizen  has  sunk  out  of 
sight.  All  that  gave  him  the  right  to  command  the  dog  cringing 
at  his  heels,  he  has  wantonly  cast  aside.  Henceforth  the  beasts 
of  the  field  count  as  much  in  the  affiairs  of  men  as  he,  for,  afi  to 
public  matters  he  has  l)ecome  as  devoid  of  mind  as  they.  The 
same  gold  will  buy  him  and  them.  He  has  thrown  his  manhood 
in  the  balance  and  it  has  been  outweighed  by  senseless  dust. 
Far  from  being  ''  brutes,  with  the  memories  and  desires  of  men,'- 
such  as  he  pret^nt  the  more  repulsive  spectacle  of  men  whose 
tastes  and  refiections  assimilate  to  those  of  brutes.  Vet  he  does 
e^nnt  for  sometJiing  as  a  miin  in  spite  of  all.  He  wields  a  ballot 
still.  He  is  free  to  east  tbat  ballot,  though  in  the  truest  sense 
he  can  never  vote  again.  So  long  as  he  shall  live  his  vote  will 
be  a  menace  to  our  safety,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  is 
only  measured  by  the  proportion  of  men  whoso  civic  virtue  haB 
been  thus  destroyed. 

Nor  is  the  evil  cuied,  if  the  evil  practice  shall  be  stopped. 
The  large  numbers  of  mindless  voters  will  long  remain,  though 
the  addition  to  their  ranks  may  cease.  With  a  large  percentage 
of  our  votes  cast  by  human  cattle,  "parties  and  political  de- 
bate,** to  Iwrrow  the  words  of  President  Harrison,  **are  but  a 
mockery.'' 

No  matter  how  open  the  approac^h  to  the  ballot  box  may  be,  or 
how  scrupulously  exact  the  oflicial  record  of  the  tale,  the  ballot 
is  not  '*frec,"  the  count  cannot  l>e  "fair."  The  honest  citizen 
sees  his  vote  ofisct  by  the  vote  of  another  citizen,  and  then  the 
purchaseil  ballot  of  a  third,  used  to  turn  the  scale  against  him. 
Such  a  man  is  as  completely  defi*auded  of  his  vote,  in  all  that  it 
implies,  as  though  a  southern  shotgun  barred  his  pathway  to 
the  polls.  The  announced  result  of  such  a  contest  is  no  more 
the  registering  of  the  public  will,  than  returns  in  sonthern 
states  where  the  votes  of  but  one  side  are  counted.     Is  it  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  thinking  Rcpul>licau.s  are  wearying  of  decla- 
mation agiiinst  southern  oiitnigt^K? 

The  methods  alluded  to,  are  the  methods  of  the  day.  They 
are  confiued  to  uo  party,  beiu*  uo  party  stiimp.  The  Itepiib- 
lican  can  lay  uo  special  charge  at  Lis  own  party  doors.  But  if 
be  is  to  be  enlisted  iu  a  campaign  against  fraud,  war  must  lie 
waged  against  fraud  of  whatsoever  kind  and  wheresoever  found. 
It  must  be  preceded  by  a  reuunciation  of  all  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  methods  unfitted  for  the  open  light  of  day.  Uepub- 
lioau  fraud  must  be  abjui*ed  before  Democratic  fra\ui  can  suc- 
cessfully be  assailed. 

Since  to  thwart  the  popular  will,  whether  by  trick  or  shrewd 
intrigue,  involves  the  essential  characteristic  of  electoral  fraud, 
the  honest  voter  may  become  equally  indiflerent  or  estranged  by 
methods  within  the  party  organization  itHelf.  When  he  finds 
himself  practiciUly  denied  all  eflective  voice  in  the  cx)nduct  of 
his  pai'ty,  and  accorde*!  only  the  privilege  of  sustaining  by  his 
vote  the  work  mapped  out  by  self-appointed  "^^ leaders'*  for 
their  personal  and  politic-al  gain,  he  will  naturally  conclude  that 
he  has  little  interest  in  his  party  or  his  party^s  cause  When 
he  sees  that  to  be  available  liS  a  candidate  calls  for  a  conscience 
as  elastic  a^  exigencies  may  require,  and  that  a  man  with  in- 
telligence enough  to  see  and  character  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
various  evils  of  political  life  is  practically  debarred  from  public 
service,  he  is  apt  to  think  that  there  is  little  choice  between 
men  who  would  disfranchise  him  at  the  polls  and  men  who  de* 
privc  him  of  that  which  makes  his  ballot  worth  the  casting. 

LlNTt)N   SA'rrKRTUWAIT. 


SHOrLDTIir.  HM-CTORAL  SYSTEM  BE  ABOIJSIIHl)? 


ItV  NORMAN  T,    MASON,    LL.    H. 

TOR  ro(!ont  mpcMng  of  the  electoral  college  again  (lir(H!ta  at- 
tention to  the  (lefet^tH  of  tlie  presidential  electoral  system, 
which,  in  one  of  ita  phases,  merits  the  name  of  the  ^atioDul 
Gerrymander.  The  greatest  evil  of  the  gerrymander  is  that  ita 
purpose  and  necessary  effect  is  to  make  unrepresentatiou  equiva- 
lent to  misrepresentation.  Its  gi*eatest  danger  is  its  inherent 
tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  control  of  the  courts,  and  even 
of  tlie  people  tljemselves.  Power,  especially  when  wrongfully 
acfiuired,  does  not  voluntarily  deprive  itself  of  its  own  at- 
tribntes;  it  begets  power  and  never  abdicates. 

While  the  kinship  of  the  national  electoral  system  to  the  ger- 
rymander is  the  principal,  it  is  not  the  only,  charge  that  has 
been  or  can  be  brought  against  it.  The  existing  system  was  al- 
most the  only  part  of  the  Federal  Constitntion  which  escaped 
the  discussions  concerning  ita  adoption  without  censnre.  It  is 
the  only  part  which  has,  besides  belying  the  expectations  of  its 
franiers,  worked  out  results  directly  opposed  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made 
to  abolish  it  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  but 
with  so  little  success  that  the  effort  seems  to  have  been  fiually 
abandoned.  It  will  he  a  national  calamity  if  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  older  shall  become^  as  now  seems  likely,  the  apathy 
of  the  younger  generation  of  statesmen.  Such  a  possibility  is  a 
suBBcient  excuse  for  the  reiteration  of  facts  familiar  to  many  ; 
for  the  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept^*  is,  sad  to 
say,  generally  least  lelished  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  plan  of  the  electoral  college  was  adox>ted  to  iiccomplish 
the  following  objects: 

First     To  remove  the  election  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
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people,  thus  avoiding  tlie  tumults  and  risks  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion, and  lessening  the  violence  of  the  contest. 

Second.  To  weeure  a  more  discreet  and  intelligent  choice  by 
confiding  tJie  ultimate  selection  to  eminent  individuals,  pre- 
sumably better  fitted  for  the  task  tbaa  the  untrained  populace. 

Third.  To  give  to  each  state,  afl  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
weight  it  had  in  the  two  Houses  of  <'ongre8s,  and  to  avoid 
giving  the  northern  states,  where  the  franchise  was  more  gener- 
ally distributed,  greater  proportionate  influence  than  the  south- 
ern states. 

Fourth.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  election  by  a  miuority 
of  the  states,  by  providing  that  a  majority  of  all  the  electors 
should  be  necessary  to  a  choice,  and  that  in  case  an  election  were 
thrown  into  the  House,  the  representatives  should  vote  by  states. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  and  second  objects  would  be 
accomplished  through  the  exercise  liy  the  presidential  electors  of 
a  real  choice  in  their  selection.  If  they  were  to  vote  for  their 
own  candi<UUe, — the  one  whom  they  really  thought  liest  fitted 
for  the  poflitiou, — it  would  be  rojisonable  to  anticipate  leas 
violence  and  i)arty  strife,  and  greater  wisdom  in  tlie  selection, 
than  if  it  were  made  in  the  first  instiuice  by  Uie  people  them- 
selves. The  necessities  of  party  would  not  in  that  event  be  so 
likely  to  override  the  needs  of  staU%  and  ability  might  have  a 
chance  of  counting  for  more  than  availability. 

But  the  fathers  of  tht*  Constitution  Mere  not  prophet*.  They 
did  not  foresee  the  amendments  to  bo  made  to  their  immortal 
work  by  the  omniiwtence  of  law-making  and  law-breaking 
usage.  Five  presidential  elections  hail  not  passed  before  every 
ele<^r  considered  himself  bound  t^  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
the  party  by  whom  he  was  chosen,  regardless  of  his  own 
judgment  and  preferences ;  a  bondage,  not  of  law,  but  of  usage ; 
enforced,  not  by  threatened  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  by 
popular  dishonor  and  political  death.  No  elector  has  been  rash 
enough  to  incur  penalties  so  heavy  as  these.  Like  an  automa- 
ton, without  judgment  or  reason,  he  has  done  ns  directed  by 
his  constituents,  luid  the  electoral  college  has  ttecome  an  un- 
thinking,   unessential  part  of  the  political  machine, — a  mere 
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wbeel  witliiu  a  wheel.  lo  this  way  the  college  haa  been  robbed 
of  its  chief  function  and  ehjiracteriatic  ;  Lhe  purpose  of  ite 
creation  haa  been  defeated,  and  itfi  only  claim  to  houoi'  or  rcMpect 
has  been  taken  fi-om  it. 

The  third  and  fonrth  objects  have  equally  failed  of  attainment 
This  has  coue  aV>out  by  a  gradual  cliange  among  the  states  from 
the  *' district"  to  the  *' general  ticket''  system  of  choosing  elec- 
tors. Under  the  former  system,  which  was  mostly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, in  view  when  the  i\>nstitution  was  frame<l  and  adopted^  a 
state*s  electors,  being  chosen  by  separate  districts  throughout  the 
state,  might  be  divided  among  the  different  political  parties,  just 
as  is  now  the  ease  with  a  state's  congresRional  representatives, 
aooordiug  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  particular  districts 
^m  which  they  were  elected.  Under  the  latter  system,—  which 
ia  now  in  force  in  all  the  states  except  Michigan, ^all  of  a 
state's  electors  are  voted  for  in  one  ticket  by  the  peopip  of  the 
entire  state.  The  resnlt  ia  similar  to  that  of  tlie  **  unit  rule  "  in 
nominating  conventions.  The  electoral  vote  of  a  state  is  neces- 
sarily cast  solid  for  the  party  which  happens  at  the  time  to  be  in 
the  miyority  in  that  state.  This  is  the  genesis  of  *' pivotal 
states.''  If  their  revelation  could  lx>  as  easily  written,  dis- 
closing the  venality  and  intrigue  fostered  by  their  existence,  and 
the  opportunities  of  party  power  and  machine  domination 
aflTorded  by  their  continuance,  it  would  be  the  closing  book  of 
their  historj'.  The  people  would  not  tolerate  a  condition  of 
tilings  in  which  an  entire  election  hangs  npon  the  vote  of  a  few 
such  states,  whf»8e  names  are  known  l>eforchand  and  whose 
comparative  iuQucnce  is  thereby  immeasurably  augmented. 

The  system  now  in  oi>cration  therefore  fails  to  remove  an  elec- 
tion from  the  direct  action  of  the  people;  the  voter  votes  in 
effect  directly  for  his  own  candidate  for  the  presidency,  having 
no  care  or  thought  concerning  the  electors  or  their  qualifica- 
tions ;  it  fails  to  secure  any  better  or  wiser  choice  than  could  be 
secured  without  its  interposition  ;  it  fails  to  retain  the  pro- 
portionate weight  in  Congress  of  eaoli  state,  and  is  no  longer 
necessary  in  order  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  northern 
against  that  of  the  southern  states  ;  and,  finally,  it  fails  to  secure 
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au  clet'Uon  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority  only  of  all  the  states. 
If  this  were  all  to  be  said  against  the  present  system,  one 
would  naturally  wonder  why  it  still  cumbers  the  ground.  But 
it  is  not^  like  the  fig  tree  in  the  pai^alile,  unfruitful  merely  ;  its 
fniita  are  evil. 

1.  It  intensifies  the  violence  and  party  strife,  the  venality 
and  intrigue  which  it  was  iuteuded  to  check.  It  conceuti'atea 
the  entire  result  of  au  election  upon  the  outcome  of  a  few 
doubtful  states,  of  which  there  are  seldom  more  than  six  or 
seveu.  In  these  stales  excitement  and  enthusiasm  are  purposely 
raised  to  a  fever  heat,  and  every  resource  of  the  opposing 
parties  is  straiueil  to  the  uttermost  Take  the  frequently  quoted 
example  of  188-1  ;  the  vote  of  New  York  State  turned  the  scale 
in  favor  of  the  successful  candidate  ;  his  majority  in  that  state 
wiiri  a  little  over  1,100.  The  result  of  an  election  in  which  over 
10,000,000  votes  were  cast  hung,  therefore,  upon  the  ballots  of 
1,100  men,  residents  of  oue  state. 

2.  It  tends  to  secure  a  lews  wise  and  fitting  choice  by  restrict- 
ing the  selection  to  the  limits  of  those  same  pivotal  stAtes.  No 
matter  how  eminent  or  worthy  a  man  may  lie,  if  he  resides  in 
some  safe  or  small  state,  his  chance  of  iUUiuing  to  the  '*  goal  of 
every  Auu^riciiu's  ambition,'^  and  the  couutry^s  ehaiu^  of  profit- 
ing by  his  services,  are  equally  limited. 

3.  It  nullifies  the  votes  of  thousands.  It  matters  not,  so  far 
as  the  (inal  result  of  au  election  is  concerned,  whether  a  party's 
majority  in  any  single  state  be  five  liundred  or  fifty  thousand. 
The  party^s  entire  electoral  ticket  is  elected  as  soon  as  it  receives 
a  majority  of  even  one  vote  ;  all  the  votes  in  the  excess  of  a 
bare  niiyority  are  therefore  of  no  advantage  either  to  the  voter 
or  to  his  candidate.  Any  law  having  this  effect  is  certainly  ob- 
noxions  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  **no 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,'* 
though  it  is  not,  of  course,  oppose<1  to  the  letter  of  that  instm- 
ment  l»ecause  of  \hf>.  e_\pr(»Hs  jirovinion  that  "ejich  state  shall  ap- 
point, in  such  fivanner  as  the  Icgiaiature  thereof  moi/  direri^  a  number 
of  electors,"  etc. 
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If  the  presideutial  election  deiiende<l  upon  a  majority  of  the 
poptilur  vote  throaghtnit  the  whole  United  States,  every  voter 
oould  then  go  to  the  polls,  even  in  the  straighteat  Democratic  or 
Republican  stroughoUl,  assured  that  his  vote  would  have  an 
etpial  M-eight  with  that  of  his  fellow-citizen  in  the  same  or  any 
other  state.  As  ib  is,  it  is  only  in  the  doubtful  states  that  he 
can  hope  to  make  his  individual  ballot  felt. 

4.  Finallyi  the  system,  as  now  oi)erated,  enables  a  minority  of 
the  people  and  a  minority  of  the  states  to  select  an  executive  for 
the  majority.  As  is  fre^iuently  remarked,  the  federal  government 
is  a  composite  i>ower,  finding  its  authority  partly  in  the  people, 
and  partly  in  the  states.  It  is  a  compromise  between  the  claims 
of  each  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  all  power.  Because  of  the 
electonil  system,  aw  m(Hii(ied  by  iLsage,  the  executive  might  l»e 
unable  to  tnu«  his  authority  to  either  of  these  sources.  Nine  of 
our  presidentH  were  chosen  by  a  minority  of  the  i>opnlar  vote, 
and  two  of  them  received  less  than  their  uiusuccessful  competi- 
tors. In  187<i  the  defeated  uindidate  had  a  popular  majority 
over  his  successful  rival  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  had  an  absolute  mf\jority  over  all  candidates  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand.  Such  results  are  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  our  Constitution ;  they  are  an- 
republican  and  unjust. 

Let  the  young  men  of  the  nation  investigate  the  truth  of  these 
charges  with  the  seriousness  which  their  gravity  demands ;  let 
them  bring  to  the  task  neither  undue  veneration,  nor  disrespect 
for  that  which  is,  ber>aase  it  has  l)een ;  and  then  let  them  answer : 
Bhoidd  the  Electoral  System  be  Abolished! 

Norman  T.  Mabon. 


THE  TOLITICAL  BOSS. 


BY  DDANE  MOWRYf  E6<1. 


TIIR  politioU  l)08s  is  no  longer  au  unknown  quantity  in 
Aniericaa  politics.  The  patient  uiasseH  have  been  bIuv  to 
recogDi/.e  the  unpleasant  fact  and  have  endeavored  to  explain, 
account  for^  and  at  times  even  apologize  for  his  obnoxious 
pi'eaence.  They  have  so  far  failed  to  produce  a  single  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  his  existence  in  the  practical  affairs  of  govern* 
meut.  He  has  none  of  the  qualities  which  fit  men  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  leadership.  His  executive  ability  at 
most  is  never  above  mediocrity  and,  generally,  it  is  far  below 
that  point.  As  a  rule,  up  to  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the 
arena  of  practical  politics,  he  has  had  oo  training  or  experience 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  and,  therefore,  lacks  that 
mental  grasp  so  necessary  to  the  most  effective  and  eRicient 
work  in  the  public  service.     His  statesmanship  is  sadly  wanting. 

But  the  average  i>olitical  boss  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  qualities 
which  at  least  commend  him  to  his  follows.  Often  he  is  an 
active  man  of  aQairs.  His  acquaintance  with  men  is  extensive  ; 
his  methods  are  fretinoutly  skillful ;  his  reserve  power  sometiineB 
great.  He  is  always  a  man  of  infinite  pretense.  He  never  hesi- 
tates at  anything.  It  is  his  effrontery  and  loquacity  that  secures 
for  him  a  certain  prominence,  where  a  more  mmlest  and  retiring 
but  much  more  worthy  nature  must  remain  unrecognized.  His 
self-conceit  is  without  limit.  He  talks  much  of  what  he  has 
done,  of  what  he  can  do.     Nothing  is  impossible  with  him. 

As  a  political  manipulator  the  average  boss  is  thoroughly  an- 
scrupulous.  If  he  has  an  honest  political  principle  he  will  not 
let  it  interfere  with  his  political  ends  however  dishonest  they 
may  1»e.  He  is  in  politics  to  win  ;  and  the  mere  matter  of  prin- 
ciple shall  not  stand  in  the  way  to  success.     Because  of  these 
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dishonest  methods  ho  frequeutly  euiployed  by  the  political  boss, 
one  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  practical  (Kjlities  of  our 
times  and  country  confronts  us^  the  tendency  of  which  is  and 
must  be  to  keep  oat  of  active  politics  many  clean,  wise^  and 
hoDe.st  men.     Certainly  this  is  not  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs. 

The  motives  of  the  political  boss  are  never  lofty  and  disinter- 
ested. They  are  essentially  low  and  selfish.  Usually  he  is  in 
politics  for  revenue  only.  Sometimes  he  is  in  quest  of  politiciU 
self-aggrandizement.  He  is  never  thei-e -solely  and  exclusively 
for  his  country's  good.  He  hsis  no  laudable  ambition,  no  devo- 
tion to  principle,  no  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  He  is  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  conditions  and  circumstances,  the  constant 
and  abiding  coaservator  of  his  owu  dearest  interests.  And  to 
secure  them,  he  will  hesitate  at  nothing. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  a  shrewd  and  crafty  fellow,  fertile  in  re- 
sources, unscrupulous  in  methods,  hypocritical  in  motives,  with- 
out integrity,  without  large  capacity,  without  honor.  Why 
then  should  we  tolerate  him?  Is  there  need  for  himf  There 
can  be  but  one  answer.  It  is  a  travesty  on  the  history  of  these 
latter-day  political  conditions  of  America  that  such  a  fungus 
growth  has  been  allowed  to  exist  and  flourish.  lie  has  no 
proi>er  phioe  in  our  midst  He  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Improve  public  opinion,  demand  better  require- 
ments for  public  servants,  aud  thus  make  the  life  of  the  politi- 
cal boss  impossible  in  free  America.  It  can  be  done.  It  ought 
to  be  done.     I  believe  it  will  be  done. 

Dl'ANe  MowRr. 


MR.  OLSAVER  ON  SECRET  SOCIETIES. 


BY  GILBERT  L.    BBERHART,  ESQ. 

THE  article  iu  defeoBe  of  secret  societies  which  appeared  in 
TiiK  Amekican  Joi'KNAi.  OK  PoLiTio?  for  December, 
1S92,  while  a  very  juKt  and  so^ithiug  criticism  ou  Chiis.  A. 
Blauchard's  mendiuuous  aud  libelous  diiitribe,  mnst,  neverthe- 
less, be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and 
Kuights  of  Pythias,  and  as  a  nieml>er  of  these  and  several  other 
secret  societies,  I  miLst  euter  my  earnest  and  unqualified  protest 
against  auy  man's  defending  auy  Ijenevolent  secret  society 
against  the  attjicks  of  its  enemies,  who  holds  such  irreligious  and 
unchristian  opinions  as  those  which  bristle  ou  almo.st  every  line 
or  Frank  T.  (.Ilsaver's  review  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  bundle  of  plat- 
itudes. 

Mr.  Olsaver,  fortunately  for  these  societies,  declares  that  he  is 
not  a  member  of  any  of  them,  and,  while  he  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  making  this  plaiu  statement,  the  question  must,  however, 
arise  upon  what  authority,  demand,  or  ordinary  rule,  or  ground 
of  mo<]eKty,  he  .'issumeil  the  defense  of  men  who  do  not  need 
either  his  intellectual  or  moral  support;  who  are  abundantly 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  aud  who  so  well  know  Mr. 
Blancharil  witli  his  peculiar  monomania,  that,  although  oon- 
tinually  seeking  it,  has  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  who  will  waste  his  time  in  an  open 
disctiBsion  with  him. 

Christian  charity  and  the  morality  of  the  Bible  constitute  the 
fundamental  teachings  and  principles  of  all  these  societies,  aud 
form  much  of  the  ceremonial  work  iu  the  lodge  room.  To  one 
branch  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  no  member  will  be  admitted 
unless  he  avows  and  subscrit)es  to  a  belief  iu  the  Holy  Trinity 
^  taught  in  and  by  the  Kew  Testament  Scriptures ;  yet  Mr. 
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Blancbard  and  the  religious  sect  with  which  he  is  identified 
denoance  these  orders,  and  especially  the  Masons,  as  GodlcM, 
Cht'iMUttii  organizations.  This  we  all  persistently  deny,  and 
stig:matize  as  unmitigated  and  wilfnl  mendacity  ;  but  here  comes 
the  uninvited  defender  of  secret  societies,  whose  audacity  quite 
equals  his  lack  of  jndgment.,  and  Viy  his  invidious  thrusts  at  the 
chnrch,  indirectly  at  least^  gives  support  to  all  our  enemies 
bring  against  us. 

The  man  who,  as  does  Mr.  Olsaver,  derides  Christianity, 
declares  it  makes  *'no  difference  whether  men  l)elieve  iu  Jesus 
Christ  or  Buddha,  Mohammed  or  Qantama,  or  any  other  myth- 
ical anthropomorphic  godhead,'*  is  not  the  sort  of  man  these 
societies  would  admit  to  membership,  mnch  less  desire,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  represent,  defend,  or  speak  for  them, 
either  with  or  without  invitation. 

In  this  case  we  must  frankly  say,  without  any  desire  to  be  un- 
civil, that  Mr.  Olsaver's  ignorance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  men 
he  has  volunteered,  without  their  permission,  to  defend,  is 
equaled  only  by  his  effrontery ;  and  his  action  can  only  be 
characterized,  to  siiy  the  least,  as  a  grave  blunder  which  is 
exceedingly  mortifying  to  Uie  entire  meml>ership.  His  article 
can  do  those  in  whose  interest  it  has  been  published,  no  possible 
good,  while  it  may  give  to  our  enemies  the  same  arguments 
which  some  will  use  against  those  they  do  not  admii*e  when  they 
are  inuo<'eutly  caught  in  bad  company. 

fn  thus  disapproving  of  Mr.  Olsaver^s  flings  at  the  Cliristiau 
religion,  and  repudiating  and  denying  his  right  or  authority  to 
81>eak  in  defense  of  any  secret  society  he  names  in  his  article,  I 
desire  to  state,  in  the  most  emphatic  terniB,  that  my  action 
voices  the  sentiment  of  every  Mason,  Odd  Fellow,  and  Knight 
of  Pythias  in  these  United  Stiites — that  none  approves,  but  all 
deprecate  such  an  unwarrantable  assumption  in  their  I}eha1f, 
however  pure  the  motive  that  prompted  it. 

O.  L.  Ebeehart. 


THK  PRHSS  AND  TIIH  PARTY. 


BY  MK.   RDOAK  F.  UOWK. 


AMONG  fcbe  many  modern  institutions  none  are  more  infla- 
entiiil  than  the  pi*ess  and  the  political  party.  They  are 
the  two  institntionH  whi<'h,  more  than  all  others,  mold  public 
opinion  and  dictate  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  time  hafl  c*)mo  when,  as  a  people, 
we  must  eitlier  abandon  the  theories  upon  which  the  republic  is 
basedf  or  we  most  cauine  a  remodeling  of  these  two  inatitutioos. 
Without  attempting  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  subject^  let  as 
take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  tJieory  and  practice  of  journalism^ 
party,  and  government. 

THE    PRESS. 

Thetn'y, — An  institution  the  followere  of  wliich,  forgetting 
self  and  friends  and  encraics^  labor  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
cilucating  the  people,  and  defending  the  right  '*  though  the 
heavens  fall/^ 

Pmetice, — An  institution  which  levies  tribute  npon  politicians 
seeking  oflice,  whi(;h  "toadies"  t,o  all  whose  favor  brings 
revenue,  which  sells  its  space  by  the  line  or  inch  to  whoever 
wishes  to  buy,  which  6(teu  excuses  that  which  is  wholly  evil, 
through  cowardice  and,  sometimes,  through  direct  bribery. 

Incidents, — In  California  the  face  of  an  eminent  judge  was 
slapped;  a  guard  who  accompanied  him  immediately  killed  the 
old  man  who  had  shipped  the  judge.  Whether  the  shooting 
was  justifiable  or  not  we  will  not  attempt  to  say,  but  immediately 
thereafter,  and  for  days  afterward,  almost  every  prominent  daily 
paper  in  California  published  a  full  page,  neither  more  nor  lees, 
in  defense  of  the  shooting.  In  one  case  it  was  learned  that  tiie 
proprietor  bad  been  given  a  check  with  the  amount  blank  for 
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him  to  nil  in,  signed  by  a  friend  of  the  judge,  who  was  an  enemy 
of  the  dead  man,  and  who  was  very  wealthy.  Had  the  papers 
adopted  different  methods  in  defending  the  act,  or  had  they 
shown  various  degrees  of  zeal,  the  presumption  would  not  have 
been  so  strong  that  they  were  all  bribed.  In  this  case  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  judge  was  a  party  to  the 
bribery. 

Again,  in  California,  a  bill  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture by  saloon  keepers  to  abolish  local  option  on  the  temperance 
question  and  to  make  it  mandatory  on  all  cities  and  counties  to 
issue  permits  to  run  saloons  on  a  low  license  basis.  Three  Pro- 
hibitionists combined  in  an  organization  known  as  the  *'  Personal 
Liberty  League,*'  and  sent  circulars  to  every  paper  in  the  state 
asking  what  the  papers  would  charge  per  line  for  editorial 
expressions  favoring  the  proposed  law.  iH  course,  the  publish 
ers  thought  the  pirculars  came  from  the  saloon  keepei'S.  In  the 
whole  state  there  were  but  two  or  three  papers  tliat  denounced 
the  proposed  bribery,  but  the  percentage  of  those  that  were 
willing  to  sell  editorial  space  to  defend  saloons  in  wiping  out 
both  local  option  aud  high  lioense  was  large.  Their  letters 
inviting  bribe  money  were  afterward  published. 

I  know  of  one  paper  in  California,  of  which  I  have  given  the 
particulars  more  explicitly  in  another  place,  which  has  four 
times  attempted  to  sell  its  intlnence  against  the  interest  of  its 
own  supporters,  and  I  have  evidence  most  x>ositive  to  substanti- 
ate each  of  the  four  indictments.  Yet  the  paper  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  in  Southern  California. 

Another  country  editor  demanded  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of 
his  party  before  he  would  consent  to  support  his  party  ticket- 
It  happened  that  his  section  waa  credited  with  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  county.  (Consequently  he  got  the  money, 
aud  iu  i-eliiliu^  the  incident  to  the  writer  he  stated  that  his 
reason  iu  makiug  the  demaud  was  that  he  needed  a  new  press, 
and  he  made  the  politicians  pay  for  it 

It  is  not  three  months  since  the  writer  has  had  good  evidence 
that  three  pai>ers  had  sold  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  particu- 
lar scheme  for  dividing  a  county  in  California. 
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Bat  tbei«  is  no  worae  briliery  of  the  press  in  (California  than  in 
other  eitutes.  The  writer  hapi)ens  to  be  better  acquainted  in 
that  slate  than  in  others.  One  incident  has  become  of  national 
notoriety.  Allusion  is  bad  to  the  prohibition  contest  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  even  the  leading  daily  papers  of  Philadelphia, 
as  wa^  shown  in  the  courts,  sold  their  influence  for  the  pro- 
motion of  drunkennefis. 

Within  less  than  a  week^  the  writer  has  been  reliably  in- 
formed of  a  half-dozen  InBtauces  of  bribery  of  papers  in 
Nevada,  and  the  press  of  America  is  to-day  so  corrupt  that 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  bribery  is  considered 
business  skill.  There  are  notable  exceptions,  of  course,  but  not 
many  more  than  necessary  to  prove  the  rule. 

But  there  is  another  evil  of  gigantic  proportions — falsifying 
of  news  for  indirect  gain,  and  papers  of  almost  every  party  are 
guilty. 

A  few  months  since,  the  chairman  of  tlie  Republican  National 
Committee  was  charged  with  bribing  the  confidential  clerk  of  a 
publishing  house  to  steal  important  papers  from  his  employer, 
and  strong  docnmeutary  evidence  was  published  to  substantiate- 
the  charge.  Yet  scarcely  one  Republican  editor  in  the  nation 
had  the  manhood  or  the  coui*age  to  publish  tlie  charges,  demand 
an  investigation,  or  stigmatize  the  theft  as  charged. 

TUE  PARTY. 

Theortf, — An  organiication  of  voters  to  promote  given  prin- 
ciples. 

Piactlce, — An  organization  of  politicians  to  secure  the  emoln- 
meuts  of  offic4^ 

Incideiiis. — The  granting  of  privileges  to  commit  evil  for  votea. 
Is  this  not  so  T  Do  not  both  old  parties  make  this  exchange  Y 
Does  not  the  Republican  party  say,  **  Prohibition  would  kill  us, 
in  depriving  us  of  our  share  of  the  saloon  vote,  and  consequently 
we  will  favor  license 'M  And  is  not  license  privilege T  And 
how  much  bettor  is  the  sale  of  privilege  to  do  evil  in  the  light 
of  modern  civilization  by  politicians  than  it  was  in  the  Dark 
AgeB  by  priests  f 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  saloons  that  privileges  are  sold  by  the 
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parties.  Oae  of  the  most  patent  political  deaU  is  that  of 
McKinley^s  tariff  inventiou  for  putting  the  manufacturers  in  the 
Bepublican  party  where  they  would  be  given  the  privilege  of 
picking  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and  laborers,  and  where  they 
would  1)6  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  party  corruption  fund. 
One  incident  will  show  the  strength  of  party  organiz^ition. 
In  the  campaign  of  1802  in  Califomia  a  candidate  was  named 
by  the  Kepul>lican  party  for  state  senator.  A  man  more  unfit 
for  honors  conld  not  hare  been  found  in  that  senatorial  district. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  East  on  account  of  a  scandal, 
and  in  California  his  x^rsonal  habitK  had  reached  a  degree  of 
vilenesH  not  to  l>e  descrilied  in  public  print.  He  was  nominated 
because  he  wa8  a  shrewd,  keen  manipulator  whom  other  politi- 
cians were  afraid  to  displease.  Open  reliellion  was  tJireateued. 
Men  declared  they  would  not  support  such  a  man  for  the  office. 
But  tliere  wiu*  an  issue  of  importance  to  be  settled  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  every  man  in  the  district  wanted  the  governor's  in- 
auence.  The  prospective  senator  appealed  to  him.  The  gov- 
ernor visited  the  district  in  person  and  told  the  people  if  tliey 
wanted  his  support  th^y  mast  vote  for  the  nominee  of  the  party. 
The  nominee  was  a  tool  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad,  and 
that  corporation  gave  orders  that  he  must  be  elected  or  it  would 
defeat  the  measure.  The  voters  were  whipped  into  line,  and  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  state,  the  man  to- day  sits  in  the  Senate. 
That  is  politics  "as  she  is*'  voted  in  the  United  States. 

THE    GOVEKNMENT. 

Theory. — The  conduct  of  affairs  of  state  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  citizens. 

Practice;, — The  conduct  of  affairs  of  state  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  party  and  officeholder. 

IneidfmU. — The  alliance  of  the  press  and  the  party  for  an 
equitable  division  of  the  spoils  of  office.  There  is  sctircely  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  large  salaries  for  officials — that  is, 
larger  than  is  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  private  life, 
and  those  salaries  are  made  large  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  corruption  fund,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  that  fund 
is  paid  to  the  newspapers,   and  thus  the  two  institations  are 
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mode  the  twiu  pillars,  holding  fche  governmental  Btrtictare  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  people  who  own  it;  and  by  right  should 
occnpy  it. 


The  writer  is  not  a  believer  in  the  permanent  decline  of  the 
press,  the  party,  or  the  government.  The  progress  of  the 
world  has  never  been  that  of  a  continnonsly  moving  wheel,  but 
has  rather  been  like  the  old-fashioned  snowplow,  with  which  the 
engine  is  forced  fre<iuently  to  back  up,  that  it  can  the  better 
drive  the  drift.  It  progresses  by  beating  back  one  drift  after 
another.  It  looks  at  times  as  though  the  world  wore  moving 
backward,  but  it  is  only  to  get  an  opportunity  to  drive  further 
ahead  than  ever  before. 

The  press  is  yet  a  new  institution.  Its  position  in  the  world 
is  not  yet  catalogued.  The  journalist  has  more  influence  on 
public  a^irs  than  the  lawyer,  but  no  examination  is  required 
for  his  admission  to  the  profession.  He  instructs  more  people 
than  the  pc<lagogue,  but  there  is  no  test  of  the  correctne«s  of  his 
teaching.  He  has  more  influence  on  public  morality  than  the 
preacher,  but  he  has  no  code  of  moral  ethics.  The  lawyer  may 
mislead  his  client  and  l)e  exi>elled  from  the  bar.  The  preacher 
may  teach  false  doctrines  and  be  expelled  from  his  pulpit.  The 
legislator  may  accept  bribes  and  be  sent  to  the  peuitentiary. 
The  doctor  may  administer  the  wrong  medicine  and  be  prose- 
cuted for  malpractice.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  individual  is 
examined  before  admission  to  his  profession,  and  is  then  kept 
under  strict  supervision.  But  the  newspaper  man  is  exempt 
from  all  law.  He  betrays  his  clients,  he  teaches  false  morality, 
he  accepts  bribes,  he  administers  nostrums,  but  no  law  can 
touch  him. 

The  party  is  a  tool.  It  is  a  machine  cix;ated  by  man  to  aid 
him  in  creating  other  articles.  When  it  will  not  accomplish  its 
work  it  must  be  abandoned.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  abandonment  of  tools.  The  curiosity  of  this  day  is 
the  model  of  Columbus'  ship.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  illustration 
of  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  tools.  The  world  has 
grown  away  from  it     There  should  be  no  more  hesitancy  in  dis- 
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carding  an  old  and  useless  party  than  in  discarding  an  old  and 
useless  ship. 

The  lesson  of  all  that  precedes  this  is  the  necessity  of  rousing 
the  x>eople  to  overthrow  the  evil  which  exists  and  thus  destroy 
the  alliance  of  the  press  and  the  party,  hedge  in  the  former  and 
create  a  snbstitute  for  the  latter,  that  civilization  may  advanee. 

Let  ns  get  away  from  the  selling  of  privUeges  by  the  party  as 
the  world  once  did  from  the  selling  of  privileges  by  the  priest- 
hood. 

Edgab  F.  Howe. 


ROAD  REFORM. 


Q 


BY  S.   R.   DOWNING,   ESQ. 

**  T  T  OW  to  improve  oar  roads,*'  is  a  topic  of  universal  in- 
1  A  terest,  of  such  interest  that  every  farmers^  institute 
should  have  two  pai>ers  upon  it.  It  is  especially  a  subject  of 
moment  at  this  time  of  the  year,  wh^^n  misnamed  bogs  serve  as 
excuses  for  roads.  As  the  years  roll  on  the  discussion  intensi- 
fies and  approaches  nearer  to  determination  and  action.  Our 
present  bo^  are  evidently  humiliating  to  any  citizen  who  has 
so  far  outgrown  self-thonght  as  to  enjoy  some  measure  of 
country  pride.  If  it  has  been  deemed  well  to  bridge  a  stream 
heretofore  forded,  it  seems  just  as  well  to  ballast  a  bog  or  di 
miuish  the  draft  in  an  ascent.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  crnelfcy  to 
animals  to  abnse  a  horse,  it  is  in  a  degree  cruelty  to  a  horse  for 
us  to  ignore  impediments  that  can  be  removed  and  which  are  a 
tax  upon  the  mnscle,  strength,  and  life  of  a  horse.  GorMi  roads 
not  only  indicate  broad»  intelligent  citizenship,  but  more,  the 
status  of  its  actual  Christian  growth  and  worth.  If  we  are 
proud  of  our  house,  our  farms,  our  horses,  it  is  somewhat  more 
of  manhood  still  to  be  proud  of  our  county.  If  we  conclude 
that  it  is  anything  to  be  Christian,  less  cruel  to  ourselves  and 
our  faithful  horses,  more  favorable  to  that  which  will  add  to  the 
oommou  happiness  and  health,  to  that  which  will  be  salntary 
and  sanit>ary,  then  we  should  be  sufficiently  proud  in  our 
citizenship,  sufficiently  genuine  in  our  Christianity  to  build 
solid,  smooth  thoroughfares. 

It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  beneficence  and  goo<l  citizenship  to 
stop  a  waste  of  public  moneys.  No  rule  can  be  found  in 
economics  that  would  even  suggest  saving  at  the  spigot  and 
aqnandering  at>  the  bung.  We  cannot  save  both  at  spigot  and 
bung  in  road  betterment  without  the  use  of  material  in  their 
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ooDStractioa  that  will  insure  a  permanently  good  road.  A  palace 
may  be  built  with  ice,  but  when  summer  warmth  comee  the 
pa1ao«  melts  away  and  the  money  that  built  it  is  lost.  A  road 
cannot  be  built  of  loam  or  clay  that  will  endure  a  single  year. 
The  average  existence  of  such  a  road  is  from  May  until  Decem- 
ber. The  money  expended  on  a  clay  or  loam  road  in  May  of 
every  year  is  gone  in  December  of  every  year.  There  is  no 
better  illustration  of  the  old  saying  of  saving  at  the  spigot  and 
losing  at  the  bung  than  is  our  habit  of  piling  clay  upon  clay, 
spending  dollar  upon  dollar  to  be  wasted,  probably,  by  the  first 
fresliet. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  no  legislature  can  frame, 
no  executive  sign  a  law  that  can  squeeze  a  good  and  cheap  road 
out  of  clay.  We  should  know  this  as  citizens  and  always  be 
guided  by  such  fact,  because  such  fact  involves  a  fixed,  economic 
principle.  If,  then,  we  cannot  build  durable  roads  by  the  use  of 
clay,  and  our  money  is  wasted  in  the  attempt,  we  must  resort  to 
the  use  of  a  mora  permanent  material,  either  stone  or  gravel 
ballast. 

Men  who  have  been  successful  in  life,  mainly  from  conserva- 
tive, cautious  policy  and  habit,  say  to  me :  '*  Don't  go  in  debt," 
*'  Pay  as  you  go."  Of  course,  advice  from  such  men  is  worthy  of 
close  consideration.  It  almost  seems  that  such  advice  should  at 
once  be  accepted  because  of  the  worthiness  of  its  source.  And 
yet,  so  far  as  1  can  really  make  out,  this  counsel  seems  only  the 
essence  of  a  dread  of  debt,  with  no  scruple  as  to  heavy  taxation. 
A  dread  simply,  and  without  a  conception  of  the  advantages,  in 
certain  emergencies,  of  the  use  of  capital  is  certainly  very 
empty.  Capital  can  evidently  t)e  hired  advantageously.  As  an 
example,  Illinois,  years  ago,  hired  an  abundance  of  Chester 
county  capital  for  her  schools  and  for  county  and  city  improve- 
ments, at  once  needed  because  at  once  useful  and  profitable.  By 
the  immediate  use  of  eastern  capital,  Illinois  to-day  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  she  wonld  have  been  had  the  state  taken  the  con- 
servative policy  of  waiting  for  the  development  of  home  resources 
and  then  paying  cash.  In  fact,  its  debt  was  the  main  factor  in 
this  development  of  financial  power.     Now  the  counties  and 
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towuskips  of  niinoifi  are  virtuaUy  non-depeudeut  apon  the  E»8t^ 
and  thiB  aa  a  i-eeult  of  the  policy  of  hiring  capital. 

These  gentlemen  to  whom  I  refer  admit  the  ueceesity  and 
profit  of  macadamizing.  They  consent  that  oar  roads  should  be 
thna  improved.  The  question  then  arises :  Is  it  more  costly, 
considering  immediate  advantages,  early  appreciation  of  land 
values,  economy  in  the  matter  of  time,  comfort',  horse  power,  to 
borrow  at  a  long  loan  with  slight  increase  of  tax,  or  to  raise  the 
tax  sufticient  to  pike  a  reasonable  spac<^  every  year  and  endure  a 
heavy  taxation  t  As  an  illustration  of  the  last  or  spigot  method, 
we  would  have  to  double  the  rate  in  our  township  to  accom- 
plish a  half-mile  of  macadamizing  in  one  year.  Twenty-six 
years  would  be  rcijuired  to  pike  our  thirteen  miles.  This 
metliod  would  again  involve  twenty  years  of  warfares  as  to 
whose  thoroughfares  should  be  piked  first. 

Oouaentiug  that  our  roails  should  be  piked  is  an  admiasion 
that  roads  not  only  shall  be  built,  but  that  money  must  be  ex- 
pended and  thus  taxes  increased.  The  burden  is  then  after  all 
not  the  loan  or  debt^  but  the  taxation.  The  debt  is  not  to 
be  di*eaded  so  much  as  increase  in  the  weight  of  taxation.  It 
follows  then,  if  a  long-time  loan  lessens  the  burden  of  taxation, 
besides  adding  the  advantage  of  immediate  and  complete  im- 
provement, that  business  policy  would  surely  favor  the  use  of 
hired  capital.  Of  course  interest  must  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
capital,  but  it  will  evidently  find  abundant  oflset  in  advantages 
and  profits  received. 

We  ore  met  again  by  the  question  whether  in  jastice  both  to 
the  farm  owners  and  tenants  the  amount  of  tax  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  capacity  of  a  floating  tenantry  to  payt  Should 
the  heft  of  the  bnrden  be  placed  upon  tenants!  In  fact  high 
taxes  tend  to  lower  rents.  Then  if  taxes  mnst  be  low  in  order  to 
secure  good  teuautfi  and  rents,  both  farm  owucj-s  and  teuants 
should  reasonably  favor  an  easy  financial  course  in  the  matter  of 
road  improvement. 

We  are  met  again  by  the  qnery,  "  Is  it  well  to  leave  a  debt  to 
our  children  T"  It  seems  to  me,  and  probably  to  many,  that  it  is 
less  dangerous  to  leave  a  young  man  in  debt  than  out  of  debt 
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and  witli  plenty  of  money.  An  easy  yonth  mostly  ends  in  a 
troubled  old  age.  Yon  may  leave  a  young  farmer  a  debt  in- 
curred on  acronnt  of  splendid  driven,  but  he  IiaB  for  his  debt 
thoroughfares  the  value  of  which  adds  the  eipiivalent  of  his 
debt  {Q  the  value  of  his  farm.  If  the  debt  is  vii-tually  wiped 
out  by  the  appreciation  of  his  farm  value,  he  is  identified  with 
an  operation  Uiat  really  makes  him  dollars  and  c«nts  equal  to 
the  cost  of  his  share  of  the  township  debt,  t>ocause  it  appreci- 
ates his  property  to  that  extent  The  tx)wnship  tliat  fii-st  adopts 
and  completes  handsome,  comfortable  thoronghfai^es  will  be  the 
first  to  attract  good  prices  foi  land,  an  increase  of  population, 
and  thus  new  and  attractive  homes. 

It  would  be  far  more  severe  upon  those  who  may  follow  na  to 
leave  them  a  road  system  that  would  involve  heavy  taxation,  re- 
(juiring  a  duration  of  many  years  in  which  to  complete  an  oper- 
ation, with  C4)ntinna1  uncortninty  us  to  siipeivisorH,  contention  us 
to  whei*c  piking  shall  be  done  in  this  year  or  another,  involving 
continual  loss  by  reason  of  trying  to  keep  the  large  milage  not 
piked  pasHidile  with  clay  or  mud. 

As  io  unequal  tax  burdens.  In  Ohio  a  law  ha^s  been  in  exist- 
ence near  two  decades  permitting  loans  for  road  improvement. 
Authority  to  loan  and  build  is  given  by  county  commissioners. 
Those  adjoining  the  improvement  and  within  a  mile  pa}'  a  tax  of 
two  dollars  per  acre  ;  those  within  two  miles  one  dollar,  and  so 
on.  But  a  citizen  of  Ohio  informs  me  that  there  are  objections 
to  this  law.  At  every  appeal  there  is  evidence  of  diasatiafac- 
tion.  This  plan  in  many  instances  overlaps.  Thus  it  results  in 
placing  an  nne<|ual  burden  upon  those  farthest  from  the  roads 
that  ai'o  in»proved.  Another  objection  is  in  the  fact  that  those 
properties  located  in  a  narrow  point  or  strip  between  roads  are 
encumbered  to  an  unequal  extent.  So  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  reach  a  hair's  breadth  equal  adjustment  of  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  macadamizing  roads.  All  that  is  w^mted,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  an  invitation  and  wholesome  leading.  Who  will  leadf  Who 
will  investigate  T    Who  will  push,  plead,  givet 
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Pnaoners  and  Paupers.     By  Henry  M.  Boies,  A.  M.     12mo,  318 
pp.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous.     Price,  $1.50. 

Tlie  author  of  thiH  tionk  is  a  nieni1>er  of  Mie  Stat4>  Boanl  of 
Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  student  of  the  sub- 
jects related  to  his  duties  therewith  has  embodied  the  results  of 
his  study  and  experience  in  this  volume,  which  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  touching  this  important  line  of  thought 

The  book  divides  iteelf  naturally  into  a  consideration  of  the 
increase  of  crime  and  panperism,  the  oaoses  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  it,  and  the  remedies  that  should  be  applied  for  their  pre- 
vention. Mr,  Boies,  like  many  olliei'S,  has  succeeded  l^etter  in 
giving  causes  and  effects  than  in  suggesting  remedies,  though 
his  opinions  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  He  believes^ 
with  all  thoughtful  men,  that  preventing  criminals  and  panpers 
from  being  produced  is  much  easier  than  to  remove  them  after 
they  have  l>een  created. 

Among  the  causes  that  increase  crime,  our  author  mentions 
the  crowding  of  j>eople  into  towns  and  cities.  To  counteract 
this  t-endency  Mr.  Boies  presents  the  novel  and  not  unreasonable 
idea  that  the  couHtruction  of  smooth,  pleasant  roads  throughout 
the  conutiy  to  the  post  ofhce,  store,  and  railway  station  would  ao 
relieve  the  discomforts  of  farm  life  that  thousands  who  now  go 
to  the  cities  would  remain  at  their  country  homes.  ^H 

He  classes  county  jails  as  among  the  causes  of  crime  and  nses 
the  following  strong  but  truthful  language  concerning  them  : 
''Our  criminal  court  and  jail  system  are  a  reproach  upon  our 
intelligence,  a  disgrace  to  onr  civilization,  an  unnecessary  ex- 
travagance in  our  social  economy,  a  curse  upoa  our  philan- 
thropy and  religion  and  an  outrage  upon  humanity.  Our  jails 
ai-e  conducted  as  public  schools  of  crime  and  as  nurseries  of 
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criminals.  Into  them  our  constabulary  and  courts  hustle  rav- 
ishers,  corrupters  of  youth,  murderers,  burglars,  thieves^  drunk- 
ards and  all  the  foul  members  of  society  they  can  lay  hands  up- 
on, with  ehildren  convicted  of  petty  larcenies  or  of  incorrigi- 
bility, with  detained  witnesses  and  people  accused  of  misde- 
meanors or  crimes  not  tried.  Inside  the  walls,  comfortably 
housed,  clothed,  aud  fed,  supplied  with  tobtu^c^  and  curds,  with 
promiscuous  intercourse  i>ermitted  duriug  a  pai't,  if  not  all  the 
day,  the  professioual  criminal  aud  the  hardeued  sinner  recount 
their  adventures  to  an  interested  uudieuce,  aud  delight  to  initi 
ate  the  more  ignorant  into  all  the  mysteries  of  iniquity.  Incar- 
ceration here  has  no  deterrent  di-ead  for  the  ^'rounder,''  while 
the  erring  one-,  confined  for  a  first  assault,  soon  becomes  assimi- 
lated to  his  cx)iupanions  and  joins  the  rauks  of  crime.  Except 
for  the  brief  period  that  the  victims  are  restrained  of  their  free- 
dom of  action,  our  jails  are  a  menace  rather  than  a  protection 
to  society.'^ 

Unrestricted  immigration  is  classed  among  the  causes  that 
operate  largely  toward  adding  to  our  criminal  and  pauper  popu- 
lation. He  argues  that  we  are  receiving  foreigners  more  rapidly 
than  we  can  assimilate  them  into  our  national  life  and  thiit  our 
government  must  enforce  a  discrimiuatiou  as  to  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  social  and  jiolitical  fellowship.  He  outlines  the  con- 
ditions which  should  govern  the  admission  of  emigrants  so  as  to 
keep  US  from  receiving  paupers  and  criminals  iustead  of  citizens. 
Among  these  he  would  insist  on  physical  and  mental  soundness 
and  the  ability  to  speak  aud  write  the  English  language  readily. 
He  would  not  support  nor  encourage  newspapers,  churches, 
schools,  or  business  conducted  in  a  foreign  lauguage. 

This  part  of  his  argument  will  likely  meet  with  considerable 
opposition.  ''It  is  a  human  right  to  live  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,*'  is  an  incontrovertible  proposition.  The  precise 
spot  on  the  globe  where  a  man  may  be  born  is  nothing  either  to 
his  credit  or  discredit,  because  it  is  a  matter  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  and  the  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  language 
in  which  he  is  taught  to  express  his  thoughts.  The  man  who 
does  not  understand  a  word  of  Euglish  may  be  a  very  worthy 
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citizen,  while  possibly  the  profeesor  who  holds  the  chair  of 

English  literature  in  the  college  might  jtistly  lie  "serving  time/' 
Ileace  it  will  hardly  do  to  draw  the  line  on  a  man's  ability  to 
speak  a  certain  language  in  fixing  a  fiualification  for  citizenship. 
Neither  will  it  do  to  adopt  any  narrow  or  eellish  view  concerning 
immigration.  If  a  man  knocks  at  our  doors  for  admission  to 
our  vast  domains  which  can  easily  be  nuide  to  support  the  world^s 
population,  we  shotild  l>e  too  charitable^  too  just  to  ask  what  the 
oolor  of  his  skin  or  what  language  he  speaks.  The  only  qualiti 
cAtion  sliouUl  l)e  a  desire  on  his  part  to  earn  an  honest  livelihootl. 

The  change  of  the  negro's  condition  from  slavery  to  froctlom 
is  enumerated  among  the  causes  that  add  largely  to  our  prison 
and  pauper  population,  more  especially  to  the  orimimil  portion  ; 
for  Mr.  Boies  gives  what  to  mauy  may  l)e  surprising  informatiou, 
that  though  our  negro  iK>pulation,  which  is  less  than  11  per 
cent  of  our  total  population,  furnishes  33  per  cent  of  our  con- 
victs, it  contributes  but  9  |)er  cent  of  our  paupers,  and  u  still 
leas  per  cent  of  insane.  The  obverse  is  true  of  our  foreign 
population  which,  constituting  about  20  per  cent  of  our  total 
population,  furnishes  one  third  of  our  convicts  and  three  fifths 
of  our  paupeiu 

To  intemperance,  Mr.  Boies  attributes  largely  the  increase  of 
criminality  and  pauj>erism,  and  one  of  the  best  chapters  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  arraignment  of  the  efleirts  of  aleoliol  on 
the  individual  and  the  nation.  It  is  intensely  strong — and 
strong,  too,  because  of  its  truth.  He  ascribes  75  per  cent  of  the 
crime  and  at  least  50  i>er  cent  of  the  suffering  from  poverty  to 
strong  drink.  But  while  he  hufi  successfully  arraigned  King 
Alcohol  as  a  criminal  and  convicted  him  of  all  the  crimes 
charged,  yet  he  weakens  when  it  comes  to  imposing  sentence, 
and  presentH  many  vulnerable  i>oint8  through  which  the  keen 
lance  of  the  Prohibitionist  will  be  thrust.  Evidently  he  hiis  not 
studied  the  statiatics  furnished  by  the  Prohibition  campaign 
hand-book  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  drunkenness  and  crime  in 
the  Prohibition  states  as  carefully  as  he  hits  the  census  reports. 
He  sjiya  that  the  temitenmce  reform  haw  failed,  not  on  account  of 
any  lack  of  truth,  force,  or  need,  but  lx^<^use  it  has  been  ob- 
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scnred  and  coufused  as  a  strictly  moral  niovement  and  has  made 
no  effective  effort  to  restrict  the  multiplication  of  drunkards  by 
procreation  ;  and  that  it  has  been  impaired  by  a  complication 
witli  politico  and  civil  legislature.  With  good  reason  he  declares 
that  the  license  system  is  ausonnd  iu  principle  becaose  it  gives 
govern lueuUl  protection  and  sanction  to  a  traffic  which  is  an  in- 
tolerable injury  ;  that  it  is  a  mistake  because  it  increases  an  evil 
it  is  intended  to  diminish.  According  to  Mr.  Boies,  the  Prohibi- 
tioQ  idea  has  no  logical  or  authorized  standing  in  American 
politics  and  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  We  naturally  turn  to  Mr.  Boies  for 
a  Bolntiou  of  the  vexed  problem.  He  seems  to  forget  that  the 
antislavery  people  for  long  years  had  uo  standing  in  polities, 
but  they  made  a  standing  place  for  themselves,  and  that  appears 
to  be  the  object  of  the  persistency  with  which  Prohibitionists 
keep  up  their  warfare  against  what  Mr.  Boies  himself  argues  as 
a  monstrous  evil. 

His  object  seems  to  be  to  propose  some  plan  that  will  respect 
the  much  cherished  personal  liberty  which  is  so  dear  to  every 
man  who  drink^t  or  desires  to  sell  di'ink.  In  his  own  language 
his  plan  is  briefly  this:  *'We  jjropose  that  alcohol,  the  per- 
nicious element  iu  all  intoxicating  Ixsvcniges,  ahaU  he  madr  to  }>aj/ 
for  Uitelf.^'*  He  would  have  Congress  sulwtitute  for  present  rev- 
enue and  tariff  law  on  the  Kubject  a  tax  on  the  percentage  of  al* 
cohol  contained  in  all  beverages,  of  an  amount  i>er  gallon  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  all  the  penal,  re- 
formatory, deafmute,  blind,  and  insane  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses of  the  country.  He  thinks  $3  per  gallon  would  be  suffi- 
cient<,  and  that  this  plan  would  take  the  whole  question  out  of 
politics,  make  those  who  drink  pay  for  the  mischief  done  by 
drinking,  and  finally  decrease  the  consumption  of  liquor. 

Next  to  free  whisky  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  plan 
that  would  suit  the  drinking  population  better  than  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Boies ;  for  it  would  be  practically  free  with  a  little 
extra  cost  a<lded  which  any  inebriate  would  glailly  pay  lor  the 
assurauce  that  he  could  always  get  his  supply  when  it  was 
wanted,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  being  shut  off  by  the  refusal  of 
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some  conscientious  court  to  grant  license.  Xo  matter  how  poor 
a  toper  may  be,  lie  has  never  been  known  to  stop  drioking  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  his  favorite  beverage. 

Mr.  Boies  would  miike  druukenuei<ti  itself  a  crime,  making  the 
first  ofleose  punishable  by  solitary  confinement  from  ten  to 
thirty  days;  the  second  offense  from  thirty  to  sixty  days j  the 
third  from  sixty  to  ninety,  and  on  the  fourth  violation  he  would 
consign  the  olTonder  to  some  house  of  correction  until  a  compe- 
tent anthority  should  pronounce  a  permanent  cure.  In  view  of 
hiK  own  argument,  however,  such  a  cflurse  would  be  outnigeouH ; 
for  Mr.  Boies  declares  that  **  whether  drunkenness  Ix'  a  disease 
or  a  habit  it  is  certainly  beyond  the  control  of  the  victim/' 
3ui*ely  a  uiau  should  not  be  made  to  sufler  imprisonment  for 
that  which  is  b«\vond  his  control. 

^[r.  Hoies  would  favor  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  to  minors,  insane  or  idiotio  or  intoxicated  persons, 
drunkards, — those  whose  friends,  relatives,  or  poor  directors 
give  notice  should  not  be  supplied.  He  would  also  include  in 
the  list  United  States  trooiw,  state  militia^  prisoners,  and 
paupers.  He  would  not  permit  the  sale  of  strong  drink  on 
Sunday  or  election  day,  nor  within  a  block,  in  towns  and  cities, 
or  a  mile,  in  the  country,  of  a  public  school,  church,  or  usseiubly 
of  people  for  i-eligious  purposes,  nor  on  fair  gronnds,  military 
enc;uupments,  jails,  prisons,  almshouses,  and  public  buildings. 

It  is  a  ipiery  to  rrohibitiuuists,  and  iu  fai't  to  most  thinking 
men,  why,  if  it  is  wise  and  just  to  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
certain  days  and  in  certain  places,  it  is  not  equally  wise  and 
just  to  widen  the  sphere  of  the  good  work  aud  make  it  genera! 
both  as  to  time  and  place.  Personal  liberty  of  man  Ls  just  as 
worthy  of  respect  on  election  day  or  on  Sunday  as  any  other 
day,  and  it  is  just  as  sacred  within  a  block  of  a  church  or 
Bchoolhou.se  ius  a  thousand  miles  from  it  The  truth  is  that  any 
man  who  attempts  to  compromise  in  arguing  iigainst  the 
gigantic  evil  of  intemperance  will  find  himself  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  inconsistencieB.  There  is  in  practice  still  a  middle 
gronnd  ;  but  in  theory  there  is  none.  A  man  must  array  him- 
self either  on  the  side  of  the  Prohibitionists  or  take  his  }>taiu] 
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with  those  who  aanctioa  the  use  of  strong  drink,  either  legally 
or  ille^lly. 

In  the  chapter^  What  Shall  be  Done  With  the  Prisoner,  the 
author  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  reasonable  method  of 
(le.aliug  with  the  offender  than  tlie  one  which  now  prevailn.  He 
reeognizes  tJie  fact^  which  miuiy  well -meaning  persons  refuse  to 
endorse,  that  many  of  oar  crimiuals  are  beyond  the  peach  of 
reformation  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  such  is  to 
remove  them  from  society  once  for  all  in  order  to  be  freed,  not 
only  from  their  criminal  acts,  but  to  prevent  them  from  repro- 
ducing their  kind.  Instead  of  the  vindictive  idea  that  prevails 
regarding  the  criminal,  Mr.  Boies  would  snlistitute  that  of  dis- 
ease. He  would  attempt  to  cure  the  curable  and  i^rmanently 
seclude  the  incurable  from  society.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
he  advocates  the  very  sensible  plan  of  aliolishing  all  time  sen- 
tences, for  the  reason  that  the  judge  from  whom  a  convict 
receives  his  sentence  can  no  more  decide  as  to  the  time  needed 
to  work  his  reformation  than  can  the  physician  tell  by  diagnos- 
ing a  disease  how  long  it  will  take  to  effect  a  cure.  He  shows 
that  we  are  still  acting  on  the  plau  of  punishing  a  criminal 
rather  than  on  the  reasonable  method  of  trying  to  restrain  or 
prevent  criminal  tendencies.  Tn  support  of  this  he  adducxw  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  over  17,000  jails  and  only 
44  jnrenile  reformatories.  With  forty  times  as  many  criminal 
hotbeds  aA  reformatories  he  sees  little  hox>e  of  immediate  reform. 

In  the  chapter,  The  Police  as  a  Restrictive  Agency,  he  places 
great  stress  on  the  power  of  the  police  to  i-estrain  the  criminal 
in  his  acts.  With  a  model  police  force,  such  as  be  would  have, 
crime  would  no  doubt  be  lessened,  for  such  officers  would  act  as 
much  to  pievent  those  things  which  lead  to  crime,  as  to  lay  hold 
of  the  criminal  after  the  deed  is  committed  ;  but  under  police 
forces  as  they  exist,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  often 
partly  responsible  for  the  very  crimes  which  they  are  8upi>osed 
to  prevent,  and  many  a  depraved  convict  might  ti*ace  his  down 
wai'd  step  to  the  ill  advised  act  of  a  policeman.  While  we  do  not 
propose  to  set  oni-selves  up  as  authority  in  this  matter,  our 
opinion  is  that  one  half  the  police  forc«  in  most  of  our  cities 
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and  towns  coutd  Ite  diHUUBaed  without  detriment  to  public  safety. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case,  if  the  body  were  to  l>e  iiiad« 
better,  proportionally  as  it  would  beconie  smaller. 

This  book  as  we  liave  already  said  is  a  very  valuable  one  and 
should  find  a  pla(*e  iu  the  library  of  all  those  who  are  now 
taking  an  interest  in  the  great  iineation  it  discasses.  We  can- 
not close  without  expressing  a  hope,  even  a  belief,  that  our  con- 
dttiou  is  not  so  alarming  as  most  writers  on  the  subject  appear 
to  think.  That  crime  of  all  kinds  is  very  prevalent  and  that 
more  reasonable  and  effective  measures  should  be  employed  to 
restrain,  reform,  and  prevent  are  trne  ;  but  that  our  condition  is 
*'  appalling  iu  the  highewt  degree  to  onr  confidence  in  the 
fntare "  as  declared  by  Mr.  lioies,  we  cannot  l>elieve.  Even 
the  statistics  as  furniahe<l  by  the  census  reports  from  which  he 
takes  his  figures  cau  he  made  to  show  a  silver  liuiug  to  the 
black  cloud. 

From  liJr»0  to  1860  the  increase  of  population  was  3<>  per  cent 
and  the  increase  of  prison  population  183  per  cent,  the  percent- 
age of  gain  in  prison  population  being  over  five  times  the  per- 
centage of  gain  iu  total  population.  From  1860  to  1870  the 
general  increase  was  23  jwr  cent  and  the  prisou  gain  73  per  cent, 
or  three  and  one  fitlbh  times  the  gain  in  population.  From  1870 
to  1880  the  res{>ective  gains  were  30  and  78  per  cent,  or  the 
prison  gain  two  and  three  fifths  times  the  general  gain.  From 
1880  U^  1800  the  percentageof  gains  were  2"*  and  42  respectively, 
or  the  gain  ]>er  cent  in  prison  population  wiis  but  one  and 
three  fifths  times  the  gain  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  At 
the  same  rate  of  decrease  within  a  dec4yle  or  two  more  onr  good 
people  outside  of  prison  walls  will  show  a  gi'eat€»r  rate  of  in- 
crease than  our  unfortunate  ones  who  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
in  durance  vile. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


BY   THE   RIGHT  HONOHABLR   IIKNRV  «RCY. 


:9KLIIIY,  ) 

liKItLAND,        > 
yir>tli,  1H9:^.  ) 


THE  following  letter  tv*as  received  from  Earl  Grey  by  Mr. 
Lawi-enoe  Irwell,  of  Toronto,  Cyaiiada  : 

HoWK'K,    LK9KLIIIY. 
NORTIITM 

Febrnary 

Dear  Sir:— I  rei'eived  some  time  ago  a  copy  of  Tiik  Amkim 
OA.N  Journal  ov  Piu^Tirs  for  December,  containing  your 
article  on  "The  Fiscal  Policy  of  Canada,"  which  I  read  with 
the  care  it  deserved.  T  think  you  have  conftluaively  proved  in 
this  article  that  both  the  two  parties  now  striiggling  for  power 
in  Canada  ai-o  entirely  mistaken  in  their  views  afi  to  the  iiscal 
policy  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Dominion  to  act  upon.  Yon 
have  succeeded,  as  I  think,  completely  in  showing  how  entirely 
nareasouable  is  the  policy  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  party, 
and  how  injurious  the  adoption  of  either  is  to  the  Dominion  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  upon  this  point  you  completely 
concur  in  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  the  pamphlet  I  published 
some  months  ago.  But  though  I  consider  your  argument  to  be 
unanswerable  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  you 
have  not  entered  somewhat  more  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principlcfi  which  He  at  the  root  of  the  falla**ies  current  among 
very  large  nnmliers  of  people  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  uatioiis  with  etu5h  otli^r.  Among  these  fallacies 
there  is  none   which  has  bad,   I   l>clieve,  so   powerful  and  so 
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mischievous  au  influence  afi  the  idea  so  generally  entertained 
that  a  nation  gains  anything  by  an  increase  in  its  imports,  ex- 
cept an  increase  of  its  means  of  paying  for  a  larger  and  better 
supply  of  the  various  articles  required  for  the  comsumption  of 
this  population. 

INCREARK   OF    KXI'DitTS. 

If  there  is  any  other  advantage  gained  by  a  nation  from  an  in- 
crease of  itB  er])ort8,  what  that  advantage  is  ought  to  be 
explained,  but  this  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  even  at- 
tempted. In  former  and  less  enlightened  times  it  was  supposed 
that  a  nation  was  made  richer  by  retaining  in  its  possession  large 
amonnts  of  gold  and  silver  and  accxirdingly  in  this  and  other 
countries  exporting  the  coins  of  the  realm  was  made  by  law  a 
punishable  oflense.  The  policy  was  carried  to  an  extreme  limit 
liy  the  strongest  regulations  enforced  in  the  vain  hope  of  keep- 
ing in  Spain  the  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  brought  tliere 
from  America  after  its  discovery.  It  is  now  almost  universally 
admitted  that  nations  only  require  such  an  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  as  will  snfUoe  to  eflect  necessary  transfers  of  value 
from  liand  to  hand  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  tr.ide  and  in- 
dustry. The  immense  improvements  in  the  mode  of  transacting 
business  accomplished  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  had  for  one  of  their  principal  objects  to  economize  as  much 
as  possible  the  use  of  the  costly  medinm  of  exchange  afforded  by 
the  precious  metals. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  that  a  nation  can  gain  nothing  by  in- 
ci'easing  its  export  trade,  except  the  advantage  of  thus  obtaining 
the  means  of  paying  for  a  l>ctt-er  .supply  of  articles  it  lequirea 
from  abroiwl,  it  is  only  neccfisai'j'  to  consider  that  the  object 
of  every  merchant  in  sending  goods  to  a  foreign  market  is  to  ob- 
tain for  them  a  pric«  exceeding  us  largely  iis  pof«ible  what  they 
have  cost  them.  The  greater  the  «;xcess  of  what  he  bus  ifceived 
over  what  he  has  paid  the  larger  iH  his  profit  from  the  adventure, 
and  if  he  received  leas  than  he  has  paid  it  will  have  l»eeu  a  loss. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  as  regards  each  individual  merchant 
is  evident^  and  if  it  is  true  of  each  individual  merchant  it  can- 
not be  false  as  regards  a  body  of  merchantJS  taken  collectively. 
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If  every  Knglish  merchant  trailing  witli  the  United  StateH  can 
gain  nothing  by  his  bosincfis  except  by  receiving  more  for  the 
goods  he  has  sent  there  than  they  have  cost  hini^  it  follows  that 
the  nation  can  gain  nothing  by  the  trade  of  all  theee  merchants 
unless  the  total  amount  of  what  they  receive  is  larger  than  the 
)t  of  the  goods  they  have  sold.  Ls  it  not  therefore  idle  to  com- 
plain that  this  country  must  be  impoverished  by  receiving  from 
America  imports  of  far  larger  value  than  the  exports  America 
will  receive  from  us  in  return  t  Yet  this  complaint  is  constantly 
he-ard  from  the  advocates  of  protection,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
from  their  langna^re  that  they  imagine  the  British  people  to  be 
paying  a  ruinous  tribute  to  the  United  States  by  receiving  from 
them  such  articles  as  cotton,  tol>acoo,  and  com  to  a  greater  value 
than  the  goods  which  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  United  States  allow 
them  U>  receive  from  us  in  return.  If  either  nation  is  paying 
tribute  to  the  other,  it  is  surely  that  which  gives  more  than 
it  receives. 

THK  BEAUTIES  OF   EXrHAN«K. 

But  in  fact  neither  nation  pays  tribute  to  the  other  ;  eacJi 
obtains  from  that  witli  whi(!h  it  trades  articles  it  is  either  unable 
to  produce  at  home  or  only  at  a  cost  greater  than  it  can  obtain 
them  for  by  importation  from  abroad^  each  xmying  for  what  it 
gets  by  exporting  what  it  can  produce  the  best  and  most  cheaply, 
trade  being  thus  a  mere  exchange  between  nations  of  what  each 
can  produce  with  most  advantage.  By  this  exchange  both 
parties  to  it  gain  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  supply  of  necessaries, 
comforts^  and  luxuries  than  they  could  otherwise  command. 
Nor  is  this  less  true  because  sometimes  the  protected  policy  of 
a  nation  which  exports  to  another  much  valuable  produce  pre- 
vents this  produce  being  paid  for  as  largely  as  it  might  be  by 
direct  imports  from  the  country  to  which  its  goods  are  supplied. 
In  that  C4)se  the  exchange  is  still  effected,  but  merely  indirectly. 
Thus  it  is  Hiiid  that  the  wines  of  France  and  the  tobacco  and 
cotton  of  the  United  States  consumed  in  this  country  are  not  in- 
frequently paid  for  by  British  mauufactures  sent  to  China  to 
meet  what  is  owed  by  those  countries  for  Chinese  tea  they 
have  bought     This  may  or  may  not  be  true^  but  at  all  eveuts  it 
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is  certain  in  more  than  forty  years  dnring  which  British  ports 
have  been  opened  to  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  without  re- 
gard to  the  terms  on  wliich  they  may  admit  British  p^oods  in  re- 
turn, we  never  had  the  Mliglit£»t  diflicnlty  in  pnrchafling  and  in 
paying  for  all  the  supplies  we  have  needed  from  the  nations 
that  adhere  to  the  policy  of  protection.  The  loss  we  can  really 
have  suflered  from  their  persevering  in  this  policy  must  there- 
fore have  been  triOiug  as  compared  t^  that  iuUicted  ou  their 
own  population. 

TAFFY    FOR    CANADA. 

These  considerations,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  trade,  and  the 
fact  that  what  a  nation  gains  by  it  really  consists  in  the  better 
supply  of  its  wants  it  thus  obtains,  and  not  in  its  exports,  whirh 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  paying  for  what  it  rec'eives,  mights,  I 
think,  be  brought  with  advantage  in  a  plain  and  simple  form 
under  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Canada.  They  show  so  much 
intelligence  in  the  management  of  their  private  affairs  that  there 
is  ground  for  hoping  that  tJiey  might  l>e  led  to  perceive  that  the 
same  rules  of  common  srnise  on  which  they  act  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  apply  equally  to  the  comme»cial  dealings  of 
nations  with  each  other,  and  that  to  meet  hostile  tarifis  by  similar 
tariffs  iigainst  conntrios  which  adopt  them  only  renders  them 
more  injurious  to  the  nations  which  take  this  unwise  mode  of 
showing  their  resentment  for  what  they  naturally  regard  as  the 
unfair  treatment  they  receive.  The  experience  of  this  country 
proves  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  right  in  acting  on  the  two  essen- 
tial bases  of  this  policy ;  that  the  ti'ue  way  of  meeting  hostile 
tariffs  is  to  open  our  own  ports  as  widely  as  we  cun,  and  that  in 
order  to  levy  a  large  revenue  by  customs  duties  without  laying  an 
undue  burden  ou  consumers^  these  duties  ought-  to  be  moderate, 
and  never  of  a  protected  character. 

I  must  apologize  for  having  delayed  this  answer  to  your  letter 
so  long,  but  I  was  anxious  to  offer  to  you  some  remarks  which 
might  possibly  be  of  use  to  you  in  further  discussing  (:ia  I  hope 
you  will)  the  highly  important  subject  of  your  article  iu  the 
American  periodical.  I  am  yours  faithfully, 


(Signed) 


Grey. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCHEME  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 


BY  OEOROB  E.    VINCENT. 


THE  social  wing  of  the  Salvatiou  Army  is  in  a  great  measure 
distinct  from  the  regular  religious  work  of  that  organiza- 
tion. It  has  its  own  bureau  aud  ofUcers,  and  its  tiuancea  form  a 
separate  account.  True,  those  employed  in  the  social  system 
are  membei-s  of  the  Army,  yet  the  evangelistic  element  is  far 
from  prominent.  The  statement  is  even  made  that  of  late  the 
characteristic  street  meetings  and  processions  have  been  largely 
abandoned  in  East  London.  Except  for  the  influence  of  the 
army  organization  and  its  peculiar  enthusiasm  on  the  pernoniui  of 
the  social  wing  forces — a  factor  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked — 
the  new  department  is  virtually  an  independent  experiment 
laying  claim  to  recognition  and  support  on  its  own  merits  as 
theoretically  and  practically  an  efficient  plan  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  great  cities,  primarily  tlie  poor  of 
Loudon.  The  assertion  of  its  founder,  that  'Hhe  so<!ial  diseiise  is 
at  root  an  economic  one,  requiring  an  economic  remedy,'-  calls 
especial  attention  to  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  device.  The 
whole  scheme  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions,  corresponding 
to  three  general  needs  : 

First — The  City  Colony.  A  term  describing  various  agencies 
for  relieving  want,  arousing  self-respect,  and  stimulating  am- 
bition among  the  urban  poor. 

Second — The  Fann  Colony.  A  recruiting  and  training  station 
in  the  country  for  the  worthy  in  the  city  colony  who  either  can- 
not find  employment  in  town  or  wish  to  begin  life  again  under 
wholly  different  conditions.  The  farm  colony  is  designed  also 
to  furnish  supplies  to  the  city  colony. 

Thiud— TVwj  Over-Sea  Colony.  A  settlement  in  a  foreign 
country — a  British  possession  formed  by  those  who  have  beea 
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fitted  in  the  farm  colony  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
life. 

The^  colonies  are  thius  organically  oouuected  and  in  theory 
form  a  continuouH  highway  from  the  worst  conditions  of 
crowded  city  existence  to  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
which  a  new  and  rich  land  offers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
plan^  elaborated  in  detail,  took  the  imagination  of  the  public  by 
Btorm.  The  first  and  second  of  these  colonies  have  already  been 
established,  and  the  tliird  is  expected  to  l)ecome  a  fact  within 
the  present  year. 

This  paper  will  deal  with  the  city  colony,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  system  that  hits  been  set  up  with  anything  like  com- 
pleteness. The  city  mechanism  is  arranged  on  the  same  princi- 
ple of  subordination  and  progression  which  characlerizejt  the 
scheme  as  a  whole.  In  a  brief  4*ouverHation  Ijeneral  Booth  thus 
epitomized  the  plan  :  **  It's  the  old  story  of  the  Prwligal.  The 
father  knew  the  boy  and  took  him  right  into  the  dining-room. 
We  dou^t  know  our  prodigals  so  well  and  we  have  to  let  them 
work  their  way  gradually  into  our  confidence,"  This  is  a  sug- 
gestive, if  not  a  very  scientific,  description  of  the  system. 

The  institutions  which  make  up  the  city  colony  are  thus  classi- 
fied :  Men— (1)  renny  Shelters;  (2)  Ex- Prisoners'  Home;  (3) 
Shelters  or  Lodging  Houses  ;  (I)  Food  DepAts;  (5)  Elevators  or 
Workshops;  (6)  Poor  Meas'  Metropoles.  Womkn— (1)  Shelters 
or  Receiving  Home ;  (2)  Maternity  Home ;  (3)  Laundry,  Knit- 
ting Factory,  Book  bindery,  etc. 

The  Penny  Sfieiter  is  hardly  more  than  a  place  of  protection 
from  the  elements.  A  large  room  heated  by  steam  is  filled  with 
wooden  benches  on  which  the  casual  guest  may  get  what  repose 
he  can  in  a  reasonably  upright  posture.  If  ho  is  able  he  pays  a 
penny  for  the  night,  but  if  he  is  {>enniless  be  does  some  small 
service  in  the  morning  by  way  of  discharging  the  obligation. 
The  shelters  are  by  no  means  luxurious,  yet  they  are  clean  and 
well  ventilated. 


The  Ex  Prisoners'  Home,  significantly  called  ^^  The  Bridge, 
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a  receiving  station  for  released  prisoners  bronght  from  the  prison 
gates  by  a  special  brigade  of  the  Army  assigned  to  that  servioe. 
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By  means  of  this  urraugement  dc8i>enite,  discouraged,  or  weak 
uieu  aud  women  are  as  far  as  possible  put  in  the  way  of  i-esuming 
normal  relations  with  society. 

The  Food  Depot  is  a  cheap  restaurant.  The  supplies  arc 
bought  in  large  quantities  at  wholesale.  The  soups,  tea,  and 
coffee  are  made  by  means  of  steam  apparatus,  and  the  bread  is 
baked  in  huge  ovens  on  the  premises.  P^verythiug  is  done  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  apparently  with  the  economy  which 
usually  attends  wholesale  operations.  The  kitchens  are  scrupu- 
lously  clean  and  those  iu  charge  are  personally  neat  The  food 
is  served  from  a  long  counter  whence  the  purciiaser  may  take  it 
to  a  table  and  eat  at  his  leisure.  Separate  tables  are  a^bsigned  to 
women  and  children.  The  prices  which  prevail  are  low.  A 
large  bowl  of  thick  beau  soup  with  a  generous  sc^nare  of  bread 
is  served  for  one  penny.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
two  urchins  with  two  spoons  sharing  a  portion  of  soup.  The 
menti  of  a  food  depot  is  not  limited  to  soup,  tea^  and  coffee,  but 
includes  meat,  vegetables,  and  even  jam  tarte,  all  sold  approxi- 
mately at  cost.  In  cases  of  proved  destitution,  food  is  served 
free,  usually,  however,  on  some  plan  of  credit  for  future  services. 
Surplus  supplies  are  distributed  to  families  whose  needs  have 
l>een  investigated  by  the  visiting  corpit. 

The  Wot'htho})  or  Elemtor  is  the  keystone  of  the  system.  If 
any  of  the  persons  who  seek  refuge  in  the  shelters  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  work  they  arc  directed  to  the  workshop,  where  various 
activities,  from  the  chopping  and  bundling  of  kindling  wood  to 
cabinet-making  are  going  on.  This  great  variety  of  industries 
offers  scope  to  labor  of  different  degrees  of  skill.  By  far  the 
larger  unml}er  of  workers  are  wood-choppers,  basket- weavers, 
brush- makers,  etc.  In  the  carpenter  shop  men  are  busy  making 
benciies  for  the  shelters,  cots  for  the  lodging  houses,  combination 
platforms  and  tables  for  open-air  meetings,  and  numerous  other 
things  used  by  the  Army.  In  the  paint  shop  perhai>s  some  tem- 
porarily embarrassed  artist  is  blazoning  gorgeous  emblematical 
banners  destined  to  adorn  the  walls  of  Army  barracks.  Oabinet- 
makers  are  at  work  on  chests  of  drawers  and  tables,  many  of 
them  excellent  iu  design  aud  finish.     The  goods  turned  out  from 
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the  workHhop  are  displayed  for  sale  in  a  ware-room  in  the  Army 
hcad<|uarter8  on  Qiicen  Victoria  Street.  The  gcuoral  impression 
made  upou  the  visitor  by  the  workshop  is  somewhat  uusatisfac- 
tory — from  the  industrial  staiid|>oiut.  There  is  a  lack  of 
orguuizatiou  and  division  of  labor,  and  in  many  caHes  an 
al)8euoe  of  vigorous  effort.  Yet  this  is  inevitable  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  wages  of  the  casual  laborei-s  in  tbe  workshop 
are  paid  not  in  money  but  in  tokens,  which  are  received  aa 
cash  by  any  of  the  shelters^  food  dep<^t8,  or  lodging  bouses  of 
the  system.  In  this  way  the  weak  ai*e  protected  in  some  meas- 
ure at  least  from  the  temptations  of  ])ublic'  houses.  For  the 
first  mouth  mere  meaus  of  subsistence  form  the  compcusation. 
Cue  of  the  workshoi>s  deserves  special  meution.  It  is  known 
as  the  ** Salvage  Wharf,''  and  is  in  a  souse  a  rag-pickers* 
cleariug-house.  Kubbish  of  all  kinds  collected  in  the  streets 
and  from  house  to  house  is  here  brought  together,  sorted,  in 
many  cases  renovat-ed,  and  in  every  possible  way  put  to  some 
useful  purpose.  This  use  of  waste  materials  merits  unqualified 
approval. 

The  IjQilfjing  HiniHe  is  an  improved  shelter.  The  beds  are  of 
two  kinds,  tM}xes  :uid  cots.  Tlie  former  are  interesting  from 
their  simplicity  and  serviceable  nature.  Wooden  frames  six 
and  one  lialf  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  high  are  placed 
in  rows  ou  the  floor  of  a  large  dormitory.  A  mattress  stufTed 
with  sea-weed  and  covered  with  soft  oil-cloth  is  phiced  in  each 
frame.  A  side  of  soft  tanned  sheepskin  serves  as  sheets, 
blankets,  and  cx>unterpane.  Every  morning  ou  rising  the 
occupant  of  a  bed  is  required  to  staud  the  frame  ou  its  side  aud 
place  the  mattress  and  leather  cover  on  top.  The  tioor  is  scrubbed 
daily  and  looks  as  clean  as  a  ship's  deck.  The  boxes  cost  2d  per 
night.  The  cots  are  of  the  usual  type  aud  are  placed  in  separate 
''cubicles.''  The  ijrice  of  these  private  compartments  is  4d, 
There  is  a  large  lavatory  with  ample  supplies  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  a  laundry  and  steam  drying  room  which  are  at  the 
service  of  the  lodfcers.  Food  is  served  from  the  house- kitchen. 
A  rcjvding-room  with  a  small  library  forms  a  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment    The  bnildings  themselves  are  for  the  most>  part  ware< 
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houseS;    rather  radely  remodeled,   but  heated  by  steam,   well 
ventilated,  and  scrupulously  clean. 

The  Factorjf  is  a  systematized  workshop  for  employing  steadily 
the  worthy  who  cannot  find  work,  or  for  offering  better  wages 
and  a  more  wholesome  environment  to  operatives — especially  to 
women  and  girls. 

The  brickyard  has  begun  to  turn  out  a  marketable  product 
and  the  match  factory  has  given  employment  to  more  than  fifty 
matcii  girls,  a  notorious  cIubr  of  Ixtndon  oj^eratives.  It  is  too 
early  definitely  to  determine  the  economic  requite  of  thefie  new 
industrieSf  but  tlie  influence  of  tJ»e.  matx;h  factory  on  the  deport 
meut  and  appearance  of  its  employees  is  said  to  be  very  marked. 
The  matches  are  of  the  ''safety  ty])e,''  and  their  manufacture  is 
nob  attended  by  noxious  fumes.  A  large  demand  for  these 
matches  is  created  by  the  Salvationists  themselves,  who  aim  to 
use  no  other  brand. 

The  Poor  Man^s  Metropole  is  a  cheap  hotel.  The  cubicle  sys- 
tem prevails,  and  the  charges  are  id  to  tid  per  night.  There  is 
a  restaurant  and  a  reading-room  connected  with  each  house. 
Payments  are  made  in  cash,  not  in  tokens.  The  establishment 
is  designed  to  offer  a  comfortable  home  to  indiLstrious,  self- 
respecting  people.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  of 
tlie  city  system  for  those  who  wish  to  remain  in  town. 

The  Salvation  Army  penny  savings  bank  has  offices  in  the 
metropoles  and  every  encouragement  to  the  accnmulation  of 
surplus  earnings  is  offered. 

Tt  should  be  added  that  these  institutions  which  have  been  de- 
scriltcd  arc  typical  of  a  whole  class.  Thus  there  are  several 
shelters,  food  depots,  lodging  houses,  workshops,  and  three 
metropoles.  The  institutions  for  women  form  a  distinct  depart- 
ment. They  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  main  features 
of  the  men^s  system,  but  there  are  various  modifications  which 
somewhat  different  conditions  and  needs  obviously  render  neces- 
sary. 

The  match  factory,  which  has  been  mentioned,  belongs  specif- 
ically under  Women^s  Iteacue  and  Social  Work.  Not  only  are 
these  provisions  made  for  receiving  those  who  apply  for  aid  and 
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employ  meat,  but  orgauized  bands  of  visitors  are  conatontly 
penetratiiig  the  worst  pju'Ui  of  East  I^ondon  and  disc»veriDg 
oaaes  of  dcntitutiou,  illnoses  and  unsanitary  surroundingis. 

The  Labor  Bureau^  another  agency,  is  of  genuine  service  in 
focusing  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor.  The  classes  of  per- 
sons who  avail  themselves  of  these  different  institutions  are  : 

The  tnnjmrarift/  njiemployed^  who,  owing  to  stress  of  weather, 
strikes,  or  industrial  depression,  are  compelled  to  tide  over  a 
period  of  idleness.  These  usually  return  to  their  work  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offers. 

The  dissipated  ami  discouraged.  5[any  skilled  artisans  and 
professional  men  for  various  causes  fall  into  evil  courses  and 
sink  to  the  lowest  depths.  The  majority  of  ttiese  have  good 
impulses  and  real  ability.  In  many  cases  a  few  weeks  in  a 
workshop  and  lodging  house  restores  these  men  to  something 
like  self  respect^  and  they  return  to  their  former  occupations. 

The  temporarili/  dcMitute^  the  sick  or  disabled,  the  wives  and 
ohildreu  of  sailors  away  on  voyages,  etc. 

The  submerged  tenth,  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  poor  for  whom  eepe- 
cially  the  system  is  designed  and  who  constitute  the  most  dis- 
couraging material  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 

rKITICISM, 

Without  discussing  the  plan  as  a  whole,  or  raising  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  farm  and  over-sea  colonies  will  do  all  or 
even  most  of  the  things  expected  of  them,  let  us  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  city  work. 

At  first  glance  the  scheme  seems  to  offer  little  that  is  new. 
Ijodging  houses,  soup  kitchens,  wood  yards,  even  artificially 
create<1  workshops,  are  not  in  themselves  innovations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  x>erhaps  safe  to  assume  that  to  a  majority  of 
those  who  use  them,  these  agencies  seem  familiar.  The  places 
ai-e  cleaner,  there  are  evening  meetings,  the  attendants  wear  red 
jerseys  and  military  caps,  and  are,  it  may  be,  kinder  than 
private  proprietors  or  charity  agents,  yet  the  distinctions 
l)etween  old  institutions  and  the  new  are  far  from  clear  to  the 
poor.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppuse  that  those  who  gather  in  the 
shelters  are  so  much  raw  material  which  a  social  regenerating 
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machine  immediately  begins  to  improve  and  refine.  To  the 
uii\jority  the  shelter  is  only  a  shelter,  the  food  depot  merely  a 
better  grade  of  soup  kitchen. 

These  various  agencies  a»  separate  factors  have  for  a  long 
time  met  with  approval  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
managed  wisely  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  self-help.  But  we 
encounter  here  a  combination  of  these  iustitutions.  What  are 
the  elements  of  sti-engtli  in  the  city  colony  planf  (I)  The 
most  important  is  unquestionably  its  organization  and  power  of 
cooperation.  It  is  a  part  of  the  charity  organization  idea 
rendered  more  efficient.  It  is  centralization  rather  Uian  federa 
Establishments  of  various  degrees  of  excellence  in  them- 

Eves  are  related  in  a  progressive  series  according  to  their 
functions.  The  scheme  has  a  definite  end  and  directs  all  its 
agencies  toward  the  dwired  result.  (2)  The  pn'sontiet  of  the 
management  is  a  source  of  power.  It  has  beeu  pointed  out 
that  the  social  wing  is  in  a  sense  distinct  from  the  rather 
eccentric  spiritual  forces,  yet  the  new  work  dejiends  largely  for 
snoceHS  on  the  perBouality  of  those  who  owe  their  interest  in 
humanity  to  the  peculiar  religious  enthusiasm  of  this  remarkable 
organization.  After  all  deductions  for  fanaticism^  self-interest, 
and  human  fraility  in  general  have  been  made,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  liiist  Loudon  will  compare 
favorably  for  altruism,  self-sacrifioCj  and  devotion  to  their  work, 
with  auy  Iwdy  of  Christians  anywhere,  and  will  far  outrank  in 
all  essential  qualities  the  corpn  of  employees  in  an  average 
charitable  or  corrective  institution.  It  is  one  thing  to  devise  a 
social  scheme;  it  is  quite  another  to  carry  it  out  sympathetically 
and  wisely.  The  Salvation  Army  plan  has  a  decided  advantiige 
in  the  character  of  its  managers  and  their  sultordinates.  (3) 
The  city  colony  embodies  the  theory  of  self-help  carried  to  its 
furthest  limit,  and  discountenances  indiscriminate  almsgiving 
and  all  directly  pauperizing  iutlueuces.  In  this  respect  it  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  best  modern  social  theories.  (1)  The 
industrial  department  of  the  scheme  is  generally  strengthened 
by  the  fiict  of  the  compact  centralized  management  of  sUl  the 
coopei'ating  institutions  whose  needs  create  a  certain  real  and 
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not  artificial  deniaud  for  work.  Tlie  cconomii'.  mlvautagea  of  a 
"truat"  are  ia  a  laeaHure  secured.  The  semi-organic  cou- 
uectiou  with  the  whole  army  the  world  over  tends  to  open  a 
wider  market  for  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  conslderatious  which 
most  not  be  overlooked.  (1)  It  is  charged  that  the  publicity 
and  widespread  interest  attending  the  t«tablishmeut  of  the 
system  attracted  large  numbers  to  the  metropolis  and  by  so 
much  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  This,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  urged  a^inst  the  system  itself,  (l!)  The  selling 
of  food  below  the  market  price  in  proportion  as  it  increases  in 
amount  cannot  fail  to  affect  economic  equilibrium.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppovse  that  such  discredit  attaches  to  buying  food 
at  the  Salvation  Army  depots,  as  would  deter  fairlj'  well -to  do 
people  from  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  good 
food  at  cost.  ^loreover,  the  gettiug  of  something  for  less  than 
it  is  worth  tends  in  the  wrong  direction.  (3)  The  paying  of 
higher  wages  than  the  market  rate — as  in  the  case  of  match 
girls — can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain  .point  before  it  will  cause 
serious  complications.  Again,  a  product  Ciinnot  long  tind  a 
market  or  at  least  a  wide  one  on  anything  but  its  own  merits 
however  worthy  of  encouragement  they  may  be  who  make  it. 
For  the  reasons  suggested  too  much  must  not  be  expected 
from  the  social  scheme  indnstrially  and  economically.  The 
estimated  annual  deficit  of  .i:.SO,0(K),  to  be  miule  up  by  sub- 
scription, shows  the  loss  inevitable  in  any  mechanism  for  treat- 
ing abnormal  social  eouditioas,  but  it  should  be  rememl)ered 
that'  this  charity  fund  Ls  s<i  distributed  and  concealed  in  complex 
industrial  operations  which  have  the  appearance  of  self-support, 
that  it  loses  the  dangerous  chanicter  of  direct  alms. 

To  sumnuirize,  the  city  cx)lony  scheme  seems  to  merit  hearty 
commendation  for  its  centralization,  cooperation,  and  efforts  to 
stimulate  self-help,  but  approval  of  the  industrial  system  should 
be  qiuilified  by  the  observation  that  economic  laws  may  produce 
unexpected  and  questionable  results. 

George  E.  Vincent. 


THH  QUESTION  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 


BY    HON,  EDWIX  W.  JACKSON. 


THE  government  of  the  Uoifced  States  recently  inaiignr4ited 
a  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  OhriHtopher  Cohimbus ;  a  celebration  in 
which  ^'all  the  nations  of  the  earth'*  have  Iteen  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. We  hear  mnch  of  the  achievements  of  the  past ;  of 
our  wondrous  development  materially  ;  of  the  successful  work- 
ing of  our  New  World  political  institutious.  T^et  us  glance  at 
some  of  the  problems  and  dangers  which  may  affect  our  future. 

The  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  with  a  vast  continent  hold- 
ing in  its  Ik)£ioui  natural  resources  beyond  measure ;  with  the 
finest  admixture  of  races  in  the  world;  *'the  heira  of  all  the 
ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,'^  our  possibilities  are  well 
nigh  infinite  ;  our  responsibilities  are  very  great. 

The  problems  which  confront  us  are  those  common  to  the 
whole  civilized  world;  but  with  our  people,  accustomed  to  self- 
government  in  political  afifaira,  and  impatient  of  oppression,  it 
is  strongly  probable  that  these  problems  will  compel  thorough 
consideration  from  us  in  advance  of  other  nations.  Prof. 
DeLaveleye,  an  eminent  French  publicist,  says  that  each  century 
since  the  Renaissance  has  l>een  characterized  in  the  main  by  one 
powerful  impulse.  **  In  the  sixteenth  century  religious  reform 
was  uppermost  in  nien^s  miuds  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  moral  phi- 
losophy engaged  their  thoughts ;  in  the  eighteenth  politics  and 
natural  political  righta  were  the  al)8orbing  topics,  and  in  the 
nineteenth,  political  economy  and  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  greater  number  are  the  questions  of  great  importance.'^ 

It  is  a  happy  thing  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  (luestion  of  the 
civil  or  political  equality  of  men  is  substantially  settled.  That 
question  made  fearful  inquisition  of  blood  in  our  own  land  ;  but 
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it  38  now  at  rest  forever.  Kni^land  is  in  many  respects  even  now 
more  democratic  than  America;  and  thronghont  Europe  the 
political  rights  of  man  are  IxMug  asserted  and  more  and  more 
largely  conceded.  What  of  the  other  question,  Uie  question  of 
fche  nineteenth  century  T 

Mr.  Gladstone,  the  British  premier,  who  weiglis  words  care- 
fully, estimates  that  the  amount  of  wealth  that  could  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  produced  during  the  first  eighteen  hundretl 
yeai's  of  the  Christian  era  was  equaled  by  the  production  of  the 
first  fifty  yeai"S  of  tliis  century  ;  and  that  an  equal  amount  was 
again  produced  in  the  twenty  years  from  1850  to  1870.  lie  also 
estimates  that  manufacturing  power  is  donbled  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  once  in  seven  years.  Facts  within  the  range  of  every 
eye  confirm  this  judgment.  lu  scientific  discoveries  and  me- 
chanical inventions,  in  simple  and  cheap  processes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  thus  c^.ntury  is  the  wonder  of  all  time.  In 
daily  business  routine  we  do  things  that  no  genii  ever  accom- 
plished ;  that  no  dre-amer  of  dreams  in  any  other  age  ever 
c-onoeived.  Hut  wealth  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
unequally  distributed.  If  the  great  Genoese  navigator,  ay  I  if 
some  one  born  within  two  hundred  years  aft^sr  Coluuibus  wufi 
laid  iu  his  grave,  had  been  gifted  with  prophetic  yisiou,  and  had 
seen  how  absolutely  the  means  of  satisfying  human  wants  were 
at  the  service  of  man  in  this  year  1898,  he  would  have  assumed 
iis  beyond  question  that  a  case  of  sound  health  and  unavoidable 
poverty  could  not  exist. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  our  land  pauperism,  insanity,  and 
suicide  are  increasing?  Has  the  decadence  of  our  race,  begun  T 
Why  is  it  that  within  a  few  months,  in  three  states  the  military 
power  has  been  called  to  protect  capital  from  apprehended  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  labor?  Why  is  it  that  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pcnnsylvaniii,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hnn 
dred  years  there  are  men  under  itidictuicnt  for  treason,  the 
alleged  acts  of  treason  growing  out  of  a  controversy  between 
employer  and  employee  T 

Cardinal  GibbonH,  the  highest  fuuctionar}'  in  this  laud  of  tlie 
church  iu  which  Coluuibus  was  so  devout  a  communicant,  wrote 
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recently  :  'Uf  wc  may  believe  those  who  stand  upon  the  watch- 
towers  and  scan  the  signs  or  the  times,  a  temi)est  of  war  to 
which  all  former  wars  were  holiday  tournaments  looms  big 
upon  the  horizon  and  threatens  to  whelm  the  world  in  tiorrors. 
Wealtli  and  poverty,  they  say,  stand  more  and  more  apart  and 
glare  across  the  widening  chaBm  more  fiercely.  ....  How 
imminent  the  struggle  may  l)e  no  man  can  affirm  precisely,  but 
signs  there  are  which  may  well  fill  us  with  disqniet.^^ 

The  Episcopal  Address,  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  presented  to  the  General  Conference  of 
that  body  in  the  city  of  Omaha  in  May  of  last  year,  declares : 
'*The  rapid  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  successful  speculators ;  the  tendency  to  concentrate  in  a 
limited  class  of  not  always  the  most  worthy,  the  grinding  and 
soulless  arrogance  of  monopolies,  working  impoverishment  to 
the  masses  and  extreme  inequalities  among  the  people  without 
respect  of  merit,  are  not  only  producing  dangerous  and  wide- 
spread discontent,  but  are  exciting  hate  and. arousing  tendencies 
which  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  repress,  and  which  if 
not  arrested  will  bi-eed  riot  and  revolution.  There  is  danger  to 
the  social  aud  civil  fabric." 

Thei*e  is  not  a  thinker  of  note  in  the  world  whose  mind  is  not 
filled  with  the  forebodings  voiced  by  Roman  cardinal  and 
^fethodist  bishops  in  such  vehement  eloquence.  This  is  the 
question  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Wealth  accumulates,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  says.  Nay,  more  ;  the  political  economist  can 
take  tiie  microscox>e  and  the  multiplication  table  and  demonstrate 
that  in  many  occupations  wages  are  rising  somewhat,  that  things 
necessary  to  snl>sistence  have  boon  and  are  falling  in  price.  But 
man  is  never  satisfied ;  this  ti*ait  nmrks  the  boundary  line 
between  him  and  the  brutes.  He  is  never  content  with  his 
condition  when  he  sees  that  it  can  lie  made  better.  To  this  we 
owe  all  the  progress  that  has  been  accomplished.  And  while  it 
may  be  admitt<^d  that  wages  in  many  occupations  are  rising 
somewhat,  there  is  another  fact,  a  hard,  cold  fact,  supremely 
cJiaracteristic  of  the  present  civilisation,  more  important  than 
this ;  to  wit :  that  the  ratio  of  the  wages  of  the  laborer  to  the 
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value  of  his  product — the  true  measure  of  wages — is  falling  ai 
falling  rapidly.  The  truth  is  that  while  we  are  binding  all  the 
forces  of  nature  to  our  aorvioe^  and  wealth  is  aoeunmlating 
almost  beyond  conception,  we  hare  contrived,  practically, 
nothing  to  secure  its  equitable  distribution.  It  was  the  boast  of 
slavery  tiiat  it  differentiated  the  white  population  of  the  South 
into  social  classes ;  that  it  bred  a  landed  arist^KTacy.  Yet 
slavery  never  protiuced  so  much  as  a  half  dozen  millionaires — 
never  a  man  having  so  much  as  tliree  million  dollars.  When 
slavery  existed  ji  millionaire,  Nortli  or  South,  wiis  a  man  of 
national  notoriety.  Slavery  has  gone ;  millionaires  jostle 
each  other  in  our  commercial  centers ;  and  lo  1  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  billionaire  is  npon  ns.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  American  people  have  been  separated  into  classes  by 
sharpl}'  de6ne<l  lines.  The  *' widening  chasm  *'  l>etween  wealth 
and  poverty  noted  by  Cardinal  Ciibbons  has  made  its  appearance 
since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  closed. 

Thomas  G.  Sheaiman,  a  statistician  of  acknowledged  high 
standing,  estimates  that  it  is  altogether  probable  that  one  third 
of  the  wealth  of  this  whole  country  is  now  owned  by  one  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  adult  population.  Manufacturing  enter- 
prises cun  be  conducted  economically  only  by  ever-growing 
aggi'egations  of  capita].  Some  law  of  griivitation  is  sucking 
with  resistless  force  the  helple^ss  and  dependent  classes  into  the 
great  cities.  And  there  is  bitter  irony  in  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  of  the  toilsome  vocations  of  life  are  opening  to  women. 
The  elevation  of  woman  is  the  glory  of  Christianity.  Will  our 
homes  long  remain  Christian  when  the  day  comes  that  she  is 
driven  t«  take  her  place  l>eside  man  as  a  brea^l-wiuuerT  And  we 
are  p:issing  laws  everywhere  to  prohibit  child  labor  I  The  half- 
heard  cry  of  suffering  womanhood  and  tbe  wail  of  neglected 
childhood  goes  up  in  our  great  c\t\on  constantly.  This  in  the 
wealthiest  country  of  the  world !  This  among  a  people  who 
confess  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  us  the  Golden  Rule  as 
summing  the  law  and  the  prophets;  who  commanded  ns  to 
pray,  '*Thy  Kingdom  come — on  earth!*'  W'hen  He  was  njwn 
the  earth  the  divine  alto  of  children*s  voices  rang  through  the 
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temple  shouting  Hosaona!  to  their  Kiug;  ami  Lord  ;  no  woman 
ever  looked  upon  HLs  blessed  face  luid  failed  to  trusl  Him  fully  ; 
**the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly/'  Is  it  ijuite  eertaiu 
that  thene  are  the  claaseH  with  which  the  church  uiiui»tering  in 
His  name  is  now  in  cloac&t  touch  Y 

These  oouditions  cannot  and  will  not  continue.  That  they 
present  graver  <[uestionB  than  have  confronted  us  in  the  past  is 
certain  ;  and  unsettled  qnestions  are  mercilciss. 

In  what  will  they  issue  t  In  socialism  or  individualism  in  the 
state  t  We  unist  respect  the  iron  logic  of  tlie  socialist ;  for  he 
takes  as  his  premises  orthodox  doctrines  :  the  MalthiLsiau  law 
of  population^  and  the  iron  law  of  wages,  and  runs  them  out  to 
their  logical  conelnsion.  We  cannot  dismiss  as  a  phantasy  the 
prophecy  that  state  socialism  is  inevitable;  and  that  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  shall  come  in  peace  or  "shod  with  fire'*  ; 
for  tlie  present  trend  of  things  is  toward  socialism.  The  legis- 
lation of  to-day  in  this  country,  in  Kuro]>ean  conntrieii,  dealing 
with  the  economic  question,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  anything,  socialistic. 
Nevertlieless,  if  the  writer  is  firmly  convinced  of  any  matter,  it 
is  that  socialism,  with  its  military  plan  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion, is  a  fallacy.  Oovernmeutal  restrictions  shtmld  \m}  lessened, 
not  multiplied;  we  need  lil>erty  rather  tlian  regulation;  we 
need  justice  iusl/ead  of  paternalism.  The  coming  stAte  will  not 
be  socialistic. 

What  then  will  l>e  the  solution  T 

This  is  a  Christian  nation  ;  so  recognized  and  pronounced  by 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land.  We  know  that  the 
Christian  Church  could  not  live  but  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  Qod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  the  court 
of  last  resort  the  moral  sense  is  supreme  ;  the  question,  "Will 
it  pay  t "  must  yield  finally  to  the  question,  **  Is  it  justi "  The 
eye  of  faith  already  sweeps  a  horizon  tinted  with  the  light  of  a 
coming  day ;  and  the  heart  of  faith  anticipates  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  fullness  of  the  time  of  Him  who  ** shall  not  fail 
Nor  be  discouraged,  till  Ue  have  set  Judgment  in  the  earth. *^ 

Some  day  we  will  recognize  two  things  heretofoi-e  almost 
utterly  ignored  by  all  classes  : 
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First — That  every  luau  has  tJie  right  to  the  full  measure  of  all 
that  he  produces ;  aud 

Second — That  all  men  have  equal  right  of  access  to  natural 
opportuuities ;  to  what  God  created  and  man  cannot  produce. 

These  correlative  truths  cannot  be  longer  ignored,  and  when 
they  are  accepted  as  living  things  the  dream  of  Columbus  will 
be  realized.  This  new  world  will  yield  richly  to  the  blessing  of 
mankind  and  to  the  glory  of  <.tod.  Tu  the  language  of  one 
potent  in  influencing  thought :  ''The  law  of  human  progress^ 
what  is  it  but  the  moral  lawt  .  .  .  Political  economy  aud 
social  science  cannot  t^ach  any  lessons  that  arc  not  embraced  in 
the  simple  truths  that  were  tanjGjht  to  poor  fishermen  and  Jewish 
peasants  by  One  who  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  was  crncified." 

E.  W.  Jackson. 


SOME  PILTIONS  IN  TINANCE. 


BY   BOWIN   BkTEAD. 


IT  IS  generally  supposed  that  subjects  financial  are  those 
most  profound  and  abstruse,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  usual  discusaious  of  questions  of  finance  are  largely  unin- 
telligible to  the  average  citizen.  ^VTiether  some  of  those  who 
paae  for  financiers  more  clearly  comprehend  the  financial 
question,  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  when  we  recall  the  many 
hlundcra  of  legislators  in  dealing  with  tiie  subject, 

Tliere  may  lie  various  reaaons  for  Uuh,  but  the  one  great  cause 
of  the  hazy  and  nebulous  conceptions  of  matters  of  finance  is 
the  element  of  myth,  of  fiction,  that  almost  invariably  entei^ 
into  the  discussions  of  the  subject.  This  is  true  of  the  dia- 
cossion  of  all  economic  problems ;  but  especially  is  it  true  of 
those  that  consider  the  question  of  money. 

As  very  few  people  give  any  careful  thought  as  to  the  nature 
and  functions  of  money,  they  ai'e  unable  to  discern  fiction  from 
truth  :  to  see  that  such  phrases  as  *' basis  of  money,''  'intrinsic 
value/'  and  ''standard  or  measui-e  of  value/'  are  financial 
fictions. 

One  writer  will  tell  us  that  gold  is  the  ''basis  of  money''  ; 
another,  who  styles  himself  a  bimetallist,  ai^ures  us  that  botli 
gold  and  silver  must  be  the  ''basis  of  money,"  while  still  otliers 
have  written  much  to  prove  that  some  other  commodity,  as  land 
or  farm  products  or  labor,  is  the  only  true  and  natural  *' basis  of 
money."  Bnt  what  becx)mes  of  all  such  arguments  when  we 
consider  the  simple  truth  that  money  han  no  atmmodity  h€L»Ui, 
Buch  *^  basis  of  money  "  is  a  pure  myth.  We  might  as  well  say 
that  our  railway  or  telegmph  systems  have  a  commodity  basis. 
Man  wanted  to  facilitate  transportation  and  commuuicatiou  and 
he  built  i*ailroads,  invented  locomotives,  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
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phoDcs.  lie  wanted  to  facilitate  excliange  of  ooniiuodities  and 
used  Bome  commodity  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  called 
it  money.  Later,  when  social  development  liad  made  pOAsible  a 
l>etter  material  condition,  and  bad  resulted  iu  eHtablisliiug  a 
greater  confidence  iu  business  circles^  he  found  be  could  more 
easily  aud  safely  accomplish  the  same  purpose — the  exchange  of 
commodities — by  means  of  a  system  of  bank  credits,  such  as 
drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  wiuehouse  reoeipta,  etc.  And 
fio  we  find  such  paper  comprising  more  than  ninety  per  cent. of 
our  pi*esent  medium  of  exchange^  To  serve  hs  such  a  medium 
was,  no  doubt,  the  first  use  of  money,  aud  it  was  but  a  natural 
consequence  to  thus  become  a  commodity — a  C4>mmon  denomi- 
nator— for  expi*easing  values,  not  a  *' standard  or  measure*'  of 
value,  as  that  is  another  popular  fiction  usually  found,  even  in 
the  financial  writings  of  most  political  economists.  Such  error 
Borvives  becAUse  of  the  indefinite,  if  not  erroneous,  idea  of 
value,  that  prevails. 

In  economics,  value  is  "not  an  infrhmc  quaijty  but  an  ex- 
tritiMir  KELATioN%*'  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured,  though  it 
may  be  expressed.  By  some  fixed  standard  we  measure  time, 
space,  or  a  commodity  ;  but  is  it  not  a  manifest  absurdity  to 
speak  of  measuring  value,  which  is  the  relation  between  differ- 
ent commodities,  resulting  from  their  exchange  T  Without  trade, 
economic  value  woidd  never  have  existed.  It  was  only  when 
man  began  to  exchange  service  or  eonimo<1ities  that  value,  or 
price,  could  exist  j  and  so  when  money  came  into  use  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  it  soon  became  the  common  denominator 
for  the  expression  of  value. 

Without  the  use  of  money  we  would  have  to  say  a  certain 
atuouut  of  wheat  was  worth  a  certain  amount  of  dry  goods  ;  or  a 
day^s  labor  was  worth  a  certain  amount  of  groceries ;  using 
money  to  express  valne  we  state  the  value  of  all  service  and 
commodities  in  t's  or  other  money  ttrrms.  80  money  does 
not  measure  value,  but  is  used  to  express  how  much  of  one 
thing  shall  1>e  exchanged  for  another  ;  and  since  bills  of  credit 
have  come  to  be  by  far  the  greater  i)art  of  our  medium  of  ex- 
change, the  expreiufion  of  value  has  now  become  the  chief  function 
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of  mtmey.  To  appreciate  how  ioHignificant  a  part  Ih  now  played 
by  mouey  in  our  mo4lern  world  of  buHine8H  we  need  bnt  note 
the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  In  a  recent  lecture  on  banking,  be  stated  ''that 
in  the  daily  transactions  of  the  First  National,  bnt  five 
per  cent  was  in  cash  ;  that  the  business  of  a  modern  bank  was 
not  so  mnch  the  transferring  of  money  as  the  transferring  of 
credits,"  To  illustrate  :  A  man  wishing  to  borrow  t20,000 
applies  to  the  bank  and  deposits  with  it  satisfactory  security. 
He  is  given  not  $20^000  in  c^ish,  but  that  amount  is  placed 
to  his  credit^  against  which  be  iSHues  his  checks,  and  theae 
checks^  though  calling  for  e^ish,  are  more  likely  to  be  credited  to 
other  accounts  than  to  be  cashed. 

It  is  of  the  ntmost  importance  that  we  understand  this  fact, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  today  is  carried  on  without 
using  money — except  for  denoting  value — but  by  means  of  a 
system  of  bank  credits  as  a  medium  of  exohange,  and  that^ 
therefore,  the  principal  function  of  money  is  to  esprf^  mliw^  if 
we  are  to  have  a  rational  conception  of  the  money  question.  To 
ignore  such  facts  and  to  confuse  the  eoonomic  meaning  with  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  terms,  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  false 
conclusions. 

In  view  of  many  painful  exi)eriments  of  mankind  with  a  de- 
preciated currency — notably  those  of  France,  of  the  Argentine 
Jiepublic,  of  our  own  country  during  the  colonial  i>eriod,  and 
more  recently  <luring  and  after  the  (.-ivil  War — it  should  need  no 
argument  to  prove  the  disiistrous  tronsequence  of  sach  financier- 
ing. The  btminffis  world  hni4  learned  by  bitter  experience  the 
importance  of  having  only  one  kind  of  money  -of  A<im«//  rrrry 
doUar  fxrhnngntbti^  til  par,  with  rrfrif  offirr  thUttr.  No  one  t^au  be 
more  intcreNt4Hl  in  malnluining  such  ccmdition  than  the  wage- 
earners,  aft  they  lom  reiativnly  more  than  the  wealthy  by  a 
depre^'iat'T^l  curreney  by  having  two  kinds  of  money  and  they 
cannot  afford  U»  muaImIu  even  Huiall  lasses.  Furthermore, 
owners  of  weslth  mil  tAks  prm^utlons  agaiimt  loss  and  the 
toilem  eann/rt.  i^^t  ws  nss  today  the  significant  siction  of 
capitalists  In   iiMpntatlnfc,   wlien   making  long  li^rm   vonitwc^ 
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or  leases,  that  payments  shall  l^e  made  on  a  gold  basis.  With- 
out doubt,  such  iiotiou  is  largely  the  reKiilt.  of  the  present 
popular  demand  for  free  coinage  of  silver,  with  its  absurd  talk 
of  "gold  kings  or  gold  bugs''  and  '* honest  money."  No  class 
of  people  has  a  monopoly  of  gold.  Anyone  with  property  or 
serviee  to  ofTer  can  easily  obtain  it.  Those  without  either  will 
lind  it  Just  as  difHeult  to  obtain  silver  as  gold.  The  ownei's  of 
silver  mines  show  no  disposition  to  dispose  of  silver  without  re- 
ceiving something  in  exchange,  and  are  even  willing  that  the 
country  at  larg<>  should  suffer  fiuaneially  if  only  they  may  get 
an  artificially  high  price  for  their  product.  As  to  the  inept 
term  ^'honest  money/*  it  is  quite  evident  that  honesty  is  a 
qaality  that  pertains  to  man  and  not  to  money.  One  kind  of 
money  is  as  honest  as  another  j  but  the  man  who  desii'es  to  pay 
his  obligations  in  money  of  less  purchasing  power  than  that 
under  which  such  obligations  were  assumed,  is  hardly  honest, 
and  it  hits  yet  to  be  shown  how  else  any  one  can  be  a  gainer  by 
having  two  Kort«  of  money  in  circulation  ;  or  rather,  by  having 
a  pooi'cr  instead  of  a  better  currency,  as  inferior  money  always 
banish<\s  better  money  from  circulation. 

WHicn  w<!  appreciate  the  im;K>rt  of  cxistiug  conditions  in  the 
financial  world,  we  see  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  ory  for 
**  more  money" — ''for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  volume  of 
money  to  ^50  per  capital,"  or  for  **  money  enough  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  country  on  a  cash  basis."  Such  demands  can 
come  only  from  those  who  have  yet  to  understand  that  modern 
business  exchanges  are  made  by  a  system  of  credits,  instead  of 
money  ;  that  it  would  i*equire  not  twice  tJie  present  volume  of 
money,  but  nearly  twenty  times  that  amount  to  transact  the 
business  of  to  day  in  cash.  The  foolishness  of  such  demands  is 
akin  to  that  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  when  advocated  "  not 
as  something  new  but  as  only  a  return  to  the  policy  that  pre- 
vailed previous  to  1873."  If  we  should  ask  these  advocates  of 
old  and  discarded  thiugs  to  return  to  the  methods  of  transporta- 
tion or  commimic-ation  that  did  service  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago,  they  probably  would  consider  such  request  as  a  jest  j 
yet  they  fail  to  see  the  humor  of  their  demands,  which  ask  us  to 
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transact  the  great  finaucud  buainees  of  to-day  with  the  facilities 
of  a  primitive  past. 

If  the  above  defiiiitiou  of  value  be  correct,  we  see  that  the 
phrase  '*  intrinsic  value'-  is  entirely  ont  of  place  in  economics — 
is  another  fiuaucial  fiction. 

To  speak  of  gold  as  especially  fitted  for  use  as  money  because 
of  its  ''intrinsic  value,"  is  to  confound  intrinsic  or  inherent 
worth  with  economic  value  j  two  quite  different  things.  Gold, 
like  all  other  commodities,  has  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  commercial  or  exchange  value. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  an  ounce  of  bread  is  far  above  an  ounce 
of  silver,  gold,  or  diamonds,  yet  its  exchange  value  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  such  articles. 

An  authority  on  legal  terms  defines  **  intrinsic  value''  as, 
"the  ti'ue,  inherent  and  essential  value  of  a  thing ;  not  depend- 
ing on  accident,  phico,  or  person  ;  the  same  everywhere  and  to 
everyone."  Surely  this  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ever 
changing  value  caused  by  exchange.  Is  it  not  most  essential 
that  we  avoid  all  such  confusing  of  the  meaning  of  words ;  that 
we  dLscard  all  such  fictions  ;  in  short,  that  we  leave  the  world  of 
myth,  and  enter  tihe  world  of  truth,  following  wherever  the  light 
may  lead  f 

A  few  words  more  on  the  silver  question  may  not  be  amiss, 
now  that  the  money  question  involves  the  question  of  the 
position  of  silver. 

There  may  be  goo<i  argumentcj  for  favoring  the  free  coiniige  of 
silver,  but  they  are  not  those  that  ignore  the  Hict  that  the  chief 
function  of  money  today  is  to  express  value,  and  not  to  serve  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  The  necessity  for  more  money  will 
neither  justify  the  free  coinage  of  silver  nor  the  present 
immense  purchases  of  silver  bullion  by  the  government  If  it 
had  been  made  unlawful  to  use  anything  but  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchauge,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  demand- 
ing **more  money"  and  for  complaining  of  the  ''monopoly  of 
money."  But  as  business  transactions  use  less  and  less  money, 
as  the  sysUMu  of  bank  t:redite  is  extended,  whence  comes  the 
great  necessity   for    more    money  T    Free  coinage,    no  doubt, 
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would  give  iia  more  inouey,  ba  did  the  Bheriiiaa  act  of  1890 ; 
but  would  it  give  us  beitn'  uioney  T  Has  the  heavy  purchaoe  of 
silver  during  the  past  two  years  giveu  us  better  money  T  Oa 
the  contrary,  is  it  not  already  threatening  the  Bonndnees  of  onr 
currency  and  the  stability  of  values  t 

Congressman  Bland,  the  champion  of  the  silver  interests  in 
the  prcHent  House,  cxjnii»laiuH  because  men  of  wealth  desire 
the  heM  money,  namely,  one  kind  of  money  and  money  least 
liable  to  depreciate  in  value.  Is  this  a  morbid  or  vicious  desire 
peculiar  to  rich  men?  What  reu60u  can  any  one  honestly  have 
for  ilesiriug  anything  else?  Do  not  we  all,  especially  all  of  us 
wage-earners,  desire  the  besf  money?  The  interests  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  not  always  identical,  l>ut  they  are  in  this 
instivnce,  for  the  man  who  invests  the  few  hundreds  of  his 
savings  is  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  a  greater  loser  by  lower- 
ing of  values  than  he  who  can  invest  his  millions.  Those  with 
the  hard  earned  savings  of  years  laid  by  in  the  bank  have  more 
to  lose  by  a  disturbance  in  values  than  many  who  can  draw  their 
checks  in  six  figures. 

As  free  coinage  cannot  lie  justifie<l  on  the  plea  of  a  need  of 
more  money,  the  only  remaining  consideration  is — how  will  it 
affect  the  value  expremng  function  of  money?  How  will  it  affect 
credita?  It  is  quite  certain  that  values  will  alwa>T4  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  one  kind  of  money,  never  in  more  than  one.  And 
where  two  kinds  of  money  are  in  circulation,  one  inferior  to  the 
other,  values  will  always  lie  expressed  in  terms  of  the  inferior 
money.  80  the  question  is,  Do  wo  want  gold  or  silver  in  which 
to  express  value,  or  values  being  now  expressed  in  terms  of 
gold,  wherein  is  the  advantage  of  changing  to  silver? 

What  is  the  judgment  of  the  commercial  world  on  this 
matter?  The  business  of  international  commerce  long  since 
found  it  oonveuieut  to  have  all  values  expressed  in  terms  of 
gold.  There  most  have  l>een  some  advantage  in  choosing  gold, 
or  else  any  eomiuodity  would  have  answered  as  well.  lu  what 
re8i>ect  would  silver  have  answered  better? 

The  inference  from  the  talk  of  some  politicians,  that  such 
condition  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  foreign  governments. 
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e8]iecially  that  of  England,  i8  equaled  in  absurdity  only  by  the 
inane  nouBense  about  Kuglaud^s  attempts  to  ruin  American 
industries  by  helpiug  to  establish  universal  free  trade.  With 
questions  of  finauco  and  fommeroe  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  learned  not  to  interfere,  and  ours  must,  sooner  or 
later,  learn  the  same  lesson. 

Gold  was  adopted  in  foreign  trade  to  express  value,  presuma- 
bly for  certain  reasons  of  advantage  to  business,  and  for  similar 
reasons  most  of  the  great  nations  either  have  adopted  or  are 
adopting  it  for  that  purpose. 

Such  has  been  the  progress — ^the  unconscious  evolution — in 
the  business  world,  and  for  governments  to  ignore  such  changes 
or  try  to  reverse  such  conditions  is  as  useless  as  it  is  senseless. 

Our  currency  is  now  such  that  values  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  gold  dollars,  and  if  reason  prevails  will  continue  to  be  so  ex- 
pi'essed.  In  spite  of  our  heavy  purchases  of  silver  during  the 
past  two  years,  we  are  yet  able  to  maintain  all  currency  at  par, 
even  though  the  metallic  value  of  the  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  is 
now  only  sixty-three  cents ;  but  the  only  reason  that  such  dol- 
lar or  its  paper  representiitive  known  as  a  silver  certificate 
passes  at  par  with  gold  is  because  the  government  will  exchange 
them  on  demand  for  gold.  If  it  should  ce;ise  to  thus  redeem 
silver  in  gold — and  it  might  do  so  at  any  time  without  violating 
any  promise  or  agreement — silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates 
would  at  once  sink  to  the  market  price  of  silver  bullion. 

That  men  of  wealth  realize  the  i>ossibility  of  such  a  condition 
in  the  financial  situation — even  without  free  coinage,  unless  we 
cease  the  folly  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  silver  for  which 
we  have  no  use — is  evidenced  by  their  stipulating  gold  pay- 
ments in  making  long  term  leases  and  contracts  f  and  there  is  no 
way  of  preventing  such  iiction  without  violating  the  freedom  of 
contract  which  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  citizen. 

The  present  policy  of  the  government  of  maintaining  silver  at 
par  with  gold,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  silver  certifi- 
cate and  not  silver  itself  that  is  in  circulation,  discloses  the 
somewhat  startling  fact  that  the  four  hundred  millions  in  silver 
dollars  and  bullion  might  be  swept  away  without  changing  the 
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value  of  tbe  Bocalled  Kilver  notc».  If  all  such  silver  at  preeent 
ill  the  treaj^ury  vaults  waA  to  be  dumped  into  tb('  ocean  it  would 
hardly  afl'ect  the  value  of  the  notes  which  are  supjiosed  to  be 
issued  on  it.  Such,  however,  would  uot  be  the  case  if  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Windom,  had 
been  adopteil.  lie  proposed  to  have  a  five  dollar  certiOcate  call 
for  five  dollars'  worth  of  silver  instea<l  of,  as  at  present,  for  five 
silver  doHurs.  Such  a  plan  would  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  value  and  would  make  use  of  the  vast  pile 
of  silver  in  the  treasury  as  a  basis  of  credit.  But  why  the  gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  purchase  the  bulk  of  the  country^s 
output  of  silver,  paying  for  it  an  artificially  high  price,  except 
for  the  invalid  purpose  of  "encouraging  a  home  industry/*  is 
most  difticult  to  see.  For  exa<^tly  the  same  reason  it  might 
purchase  large  amounts  of  farm  products  or  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  in  so  doing  would  be  jnst  as  rational  as  its  present 
action  regikrdiug  silver. 

Is  it  not  true  of  money,  as  of  everything  else,  that  it  is  worth 
just  what  it  will  buy  and  no  moref  Again,  as  the  value  of  an 
equation  is  not  changed  when  all  the  terms  are  multiplied  by 
the  Slime  number,  how  is  it  possible  to  gaiu  anything  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  money  if  its  purchasing  power  is 
correspondingly  decreased  Y  And  again,  is  it  not  absolutely 
essential  that  no  ligreement  to  pay  a  certain  numl>er  of  dollars 
shall  lose  a  large  per  cent  of  its  value  by  making  it  i)0Hsible  for 
payments  to  be  made  in  a  depreciated  currency?  If  I,  for 
servicee  rendered,  have  contJ^acted  to  receive  a  stated  amount 
in  dollars  of  a  certain  purchasing  power,  shall  I  be  content  to 
receive  in  payment  dollars  of  only  two  thirds  or  possibly  one 
half  of  such  purchasing  power  t  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  amount  in  doUai's  of  the  present 
purchasing  power,  can  I  honestly  make  paymeut  in  dollars 
which  have  decreased  one  third  or  one  half  in  value!  Under- 
lying all  questions  of  policy  is  the  question  of  morality,  of 
ethics.  Beneath  the  question,  Is  it  expedient?  is  the  g^reater 
question,  Is  it  right  T 

Such   view  of   the  money  qnestion  does  not  necessitate  a 
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worshiping  of  gold,  as  sonietbiug  sacred  an(}  especially  designed 
by  Divine  Providence  for  its  present  use.  Neither  does  it 
aphold  the  popular  delusion  that  the  holders  of  gold  are  greatly 
advantaged,  while  all  othei^  are  equally  disadvantaged  by  gold 
being  used  as  the  sole  commodity  for  expressing  value.  It  is  for 
those  who  indulge  in  the  cry  about  ''money  kiugs^'  and  ''money 
monopolies''  to  show  how  we  shall  all  be  benefited  by  changing 
the  present  arrangement  or  by  using  some  other  commodity  than 
gold  to  exprcjjs  exchange  value.  Such  talk  might  l)e  excusable 
if  money  were  the  only  or  even  principal  medium  of  exchange, 
but  IIS  it  has  ce^ised  to  be  such  and  is  now  important  chieHy  for 
expressing  value,  is  it  not  desirable,  above  all  thinys^  that  the 
term  dollar  should  mean  a  certain  value  ;  not  one  amount  t^  day, 
a  difl'erent  amount  to-morrow,  and  possibly  a  still  diiferent 
amount  a  week  heuceT 

Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  experience  from  1862  to  1879  in 
order  to  emphasize  this  fact  t  There  is  progress  in  the  financial 
world  as  well  iis  in  other  things.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  present  condition  of  gold  and  silver  as  regards  their  re- 
lation to  money  was  not  attained  by  royal  decrees,  or  the  legisla- 
tion of  government  (but  largely  in  spite  of  legislation),  or  any 
international  a^eement ;  but  is  the  result  of  a  natural  evolution 
to  meet  the  demands  of  new  conditions  in  human  affairs. 
During  the  course  of  such  growth  of  society,  all  sorts  of  things 
have  served  their  time  as  money  ;  shells,  tobacco,  grain,  iron, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  finally  bills  of  credit.  We  may  helper 
hinder,  to  some  extent,  such  social  progress,  but  we  can  no  more 
reverse  it  than  we  can  reverse  the  motions  of  the  earth. 

As  there  is  uu  order  of  growth  in  the  life  of  a  tree  or  a  man, 
or  a  solar  system,  so  there  is  an  order  of  development  in  the  life 
of  society.  Social  development  is  just  as  natural  as  physical 
development>  and  the  one  goea  on  according  to  the  same  un- 
changeable laws  as  does  the  other.  Growth  in  either  case  may 
be  suspended  with  the  certain  result  of  decay  and  death  ;  but  if 
development  is  to  continue  it  most  be  according  to  the  natural 
order  ;  it  cannot  proceed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Edwin  Mead. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  IJQUOR  LICENSE  SYSTEM. 

BY   LINTON  6Ain'KKTHWAlT|    ESQ. 

THE  prohibition  wave  which  recently  threatened  to  sweep 
over  a  large  part  of  our  coiuitry  haft  receded,  and  the 
advocates  of  heroic  treatment  for  the  liquor  evil  now  find  them- 
nelvcH  drifting  on  an  ebbing  tide.  But  the  drink  evil  remains 
in  all  its  hideous  proportions,  and  men  who  think  at  all  are 
forced  to  consider  what  may  U^M  be  done  to  lessen  the  ill  effects 
of  men's  proi>ensity  t/o  "trsiusform  themselves  into  beasts." 
Conceding  that  constitutional  or  statutory  prohibition  were 
desirable,  the  most  enthnsiastic  believer  in  that  remedy  must,  if 
his  vision  \ye  clear,  admit  that  for  the  present  and  for  an  in- 
definite time  to  come  it  is  unattainable.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  choose  between  methods 
now  in  force  and  other  methods  which  will  stop  short  of  prohi- 
bition. The  necessity  for  that  choice  cannot  be  escaped  by  im- 
passioned tirades  on  the  iniquities  of  selling  liquor.  Action  or 
inaction,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  determine  our  choice.  If,  in 
the  present  condition  of  public  sentiment,  that  form  of  license 
which  prevails  where  prohibitory  laws  do  not  exist  promises  the 
best  results,  nothing  need  now  be  done  looking  toward  a  better 
sj'stem.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  does  not  believe  the  license 
system  the  liest  attiiinable  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  then  it  l^econies  one's  duty  to  weigh  any  scheme  possible 
under  existing  conditions  of  public  sentinientf  which  gives 
promise  of  even  partial  relief  from  the  evils  of  the  trade  in  in- 
toxicants. Such  a  scheme  must  embrace,  substantially,  the 
good  features  of  the  license  system,  and  must  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  abuses  of  that  system.  It  must  give  relief  not  only 
from  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  also  from  evils  of  the  system 
of  licensing  that  traffic*  A  plan  will  be  here  suggested  which 
it  is  thought  will  meet  this  test 
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It  is  assamed  that  the  license  systems  iu  force  in  the  various 
states  do  not  differ  materially  in  their  essential  features.  Apart 
from  the  discretionary  power  of  Uie  licensing  officials,  the  char- 
acteristic efTects  of  all  licenne  laws  must  l)e  the  restrii^tion  in 
numbei-s,  either  by  force  of  the  license  fee  or  tax,  or  by  reason  of 
the  refusal  of  license  by  the  officials  in  tiieir  discretion,  or  by  both 
these  canses  combined,  and  the  right  of  tbe  citizen  through 
remonstrance  to  pi-event  the  locating  of  a  saloon  too  near  his 
dwelling  or  place  of  business  in  certain  cases,  the  eflectiveness  of 
such  remonstrance  depending  upon  the  faithful  exercise  of  their 
discretionary  power  by  the  officials.  Wliatever  the  varying 
foi'ins^  this,  it  is  l>elieved^  is  the  substance  of  all  license  laws, 
liestriction  in  numbers  and  as  to  place  are  the  two  practical  and 
beneficial  results  secured  where  license  laws  are  faithfully  and 
successfully  enforced.  While  the  sifting  of  the  character  of  ap- 
plicants may  l>e  included  in  Uie  duties  and  powers  of  the  officials, 
that  function  practically  is  disregarded.  The  moral  character  of 
those  applying  for  saloon  licenses  is  not  likely  to  be  of  an 
exalted  kind,  and  licenses  are  not  likely  to  be  refused  on  that 
ground.  Proved  violations  of  law  may  become  a  bar  to  granting 
of  license,  but  in  such  a  C4)se,  as  in  other  instances  of  legal  pun- 
ishments, it  is  the  overt  act,  not  tlie  proncnass  to  that  act,  which 
incurn  the  jienalty.  Chai'acter  test,  in  granting  license,  is  a 
myth.  If,  tJierefore,  we  can  secure  the  restriction  in  numbers 
and  the  restriction  us  to  place  by  some  other  method,  we  shall 
lose  nothing,  so  far,  by  abandoning  the  license  system.  But  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  licensing  officials  I  How  shall  we 
dispense  with  thatt  Can  we  let  go  that  protection  to  the  com- 
munity which  is  lifforded  by  the  officiaVs  power  to  refuse  a 
license  when  in  his  judgment  to  grant  it  would  l>e  detrimental  to 
the  public  goodt  While  in  theory  this  discretionary  power  is 
the  strong  point  of  the  license  system,  in  practice  it  is  the  one 
conspicuously  weak  feature.  General  experience  will  bear  out 
this  statement.  Isolated  cases,  in  favored  localities,  may 
furnish  exceptions,  but  the  rule  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  as 
here  claimed.  Tlie  discretion  too  often  is  not  exercised  at  all, 
and  still  oftener  is  exercised  against  the  public  weal.     Indeed,  a 
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law  whose  snccessful  operation  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  in- 
telligent discretion  is  the  most  difficalt  to  enforce.  That  form 
of  law  demands  Rudi  a  high  degree  of  personal  integrity  that  it 
should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.  The  average  of  officials 
selected  under  our  democratic  system  will  not  mcasare  np  to 
such  i*e(iuirenient8.  In  positions  eompai*atively  few  and  con- 
apicuouAly  elevated^  like  the  judicially,  we  may  hope  to  secure 
the  grade  of  officialfi  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  discretion 
necessary  for  such  trusts.  But  speaking  generally,  it  is  hard  to 
aecure  an  intelligent  discretionary  discharge  of  duty  when 
perfunctory  performance  will  complete  the  round  of  ofticial 
tasks  and  will  secure  the  emoluments  of  office  as  well.  Hence 
the  general  failure  of  licensing  boards  to  confine  their  grants  of 
licenses  to  pei'sons  "of  good  repute  for  honesty  and  temper- 
ance/' and  to  houses  which  will  not  be  **kept  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  gaming,  tippling,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices." 
Practically,  the  disiTetionary  feature  is  a  failure.  Officials  can 
technically  apply  the  t^st  witliont  making  it  an  actual  test  at  all. 
We  would,  therefore,  save  j)08sibly  in  a  few  exceptional  locali- 
ties, lose  little  if  we  should  discard  this  system  for  a  law  whose 
provisions  nhuuld  l)e  such  that  its  successful  working  would  not 
dcpcud  wholly  or  chiefly  upon  the  personal  character  or  degree 
of  civilizing  cnltnre,  of  those  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
enforce  it — a  law  so  nearly  selfenforcing  that  they  whose 
salaries  should  depend  upon  its  ostensible  execntiou  could  Dot>, 
even  thus  formally,  enforce  it  without  ac<'ompli9hing  the  end  for 
which  it  was  enacted.  Such  is  the  ideal  law  and  such  a  law  is 
possible  in  this  case.  The  aim  should  be  so  to  frame  its 
provisions  that  it  must  of  necessity  become  either  positively  a 
dead  letter  or  an  efiicient  living  statute.  There  most  be  no 
middle  ground  for  lax  CTCCUtion. 

The  Gothenburg  system  will  not  here  be  considered,  for  while 
ita  excellencies  will  be  freely  admitted,  it  secures  for  its  success 
a  degree  of  cooperation  of  philanthropic  people  in  public  affairs 
not  yet  to  l>o  found  in  the  average  American  community.  That 
system  probably  would  do  for  some  cximmunitiefi,  and  wherever 
desired  should,  by  a  sort  of  local  option  be  given  a  trial. 
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The  inquiry  here  is  for  a  system  which  will  serve  genenilly 
for  average  communities  until  we  shall  have  airived  at  such 
development  in  public  spirit  or  public  sentiment  as  to  warrant 
the  application  of  the  Gothenburg  system  or  of  prohibition. 
We  must  seek  to  be  spared  the  evil  effects  of  the  license  system, 
while  retaining  its  beneficent  features.  And  this  is  the  plan 
proposed  : 

Fii-st,  place  as  much  restriction  around  tlie  sale  of  liquor  as 
may  l>e  thought  advisable,  or  as  will  be  sustained  by  local  senti- 
ment. Then  throw  open  the  business,  within  the  limits  of  those 
restrictions,  t^  every  citizen,  without  auy  favoritism,  thus 
abolishing  license  courts,  excise  boards,  and  tlie  entire  license 
system.  Thus  we  should  be  freed  at  once  and  forever  of  the 
cormpting  influence  in  onr  local  politics  of  the  efforts  of  saloon 
keepers  to  make  themselves  "solid"  with  the  licensing  boards. 
By  this  measure  we  should  at  a  single  stroke  go  far  towards  re- 
lieving municipal  politics  of  one  of  its  most  corrupting,  most 
debasing  elements.  For  the  necessity  of  securing  license,  with 
the  possibility,  nay,  the  probabilitj',  that  that  license  may 
be  granted  or  withheld  by  the  will  or  caprice  of  corrupted  mem- 
bers of  the  licensing  body,  is  the  inspiring  cause  of  very  much 
of  the  evils  of  "saloon  politics.^'  Though  the  saloon  keeper 
wonld  in  any  event  become  more  or  less  of  a  "politician/* 
our  license  system  forces  the  saloon  for  self  protection  as  an 
institution  into  politics.  The  demoralizing  influence  of  the 
saloon  is  thns  immensely  increased  by  the  favoritism  of  the 
license  system.  While  our  muuicipal  politics  seem  to  l)e  proue 
to  evil  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  we  nevertheless  unnecessarily 
have  thrust  into  them  a  force  which  fearfully  aggravates  the 
evil.  Anything,  therefore,  which  will  remove  the  saloon  even 
partially  from  politics,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  politics^ 
and  ultimately  of  great  detriment  to  the  saloon  itself.  For 
while  the  saloon  is  a  blight  on  politios,  politics  is  life  and  thrift 
to  the  saloon. 

With  the  scheme  so  framed  as  to  remove  the  saloon,  as  such, 
from  politics,  next  place  a  tax  analogous  to  the  United  States  in- 
ternal j-evenne  liquor  tax  ou  the  business  of  liquor  selling,  so 
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high  that  the  number  of  Halooiis  will  neooHsarily  be  kept  down 
to  within  reasonable  liniite.  If  preferred,  this  might  t»e  done 
by  fixing  li  luiuimum^  to  be  iucreufied  but  not  decreased,  by  local 
action.  VV^Jiatever  rates  "the  ti-affie  will  liear/'  in  this  instance, 
should  be  imposed ;  for  liquor  selling  is  the  most  wastefal  and 
destructive  to  society,  of  all  occupations,  and  the  business  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  liberall>  to  the  public  treasury  by  way  of 
partial  restitution.  The  wages  of  workingmen  are  absorbed  by 
the  saloons,  and  the  workiugmen's  children  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  comforte  and  iulvantages  essential  to  their  development  as 
useful  meml>ers  of  society,  while  much  of  the  poor  relief  ex- 
tended by  the  community  is  simply  the  substitution  of  the 
savings  of  the  8ol»er  and  industrious  for  the  money  previously 
given,  with  princely  generosity,  by  drinkers  to  the  saloon 
kce]>ers.  Under  a  system  of  high  license,  with  the  nnnil)er  of 
saloons  restricXed  l)y  the  licensing  oflicials,  enormoiis  profits  lua^' 
sometimes  l»e  made  by  fortunate  recipients  of  license,  but  under 
the  plan  here  urged  that  matter  would  regulate  itself.  The  num 
ber  of  saloons  would  approximate  to  the  ability  to  realize  profits 
at  the  pre«cril>ed  rate  of  tax.  There  would  l)e  no  monopoly,  no 
favoritism.  Favoritism  always  is  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption, 
and  is,  therefore,  always  to  be  shunned.  Should  the  number  of 
saloons  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  large  the  rate  of  tax  conld  be 
advanced  by  additional  legislation  until  the  numbers  should  fall 
to  within  acceptable  limits.  In  all  cases  the  public  would 
receive  its  full  aliare  of  revenue,  since  the  lower  the  tax  the 
more  saloons,  and  the  fewer  the  saloons  the  higher  the  tax. 
Revenue,  however,  should  not  be  the  object  sought,  in  fact,  an 
intelligent  person  must  admit  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  lose 
the  entire  revenue,  if  we  could,  at  the  same  time,  actually  be 
rid  of  the  saloon. 

So  far  as  outlined  the  pro[>oseil  substitute  would  preserve  the 
restrictive  features  of  even  high  license  to  the  extent  that  the 
license  fee  restricts.  Nor  ueed  this  plan  fail  in  other,  restrictive 
featuresof  so  called  high  license  laws,  notably  such  as  operated  in 
Philadelphia  to  agreat  reductiou  in  the  number  of  saloons  iu  that 
city  the  first  year  the  Brooks  high  license  law  was  put  in  foroe. 
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There  the  licenaing  power  was  lodged  in  the  courts,  aud  renew- 
als of  license  were  refused  to  all  who  were  proved  to  have  vio- 
lated the  law.  The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  as  applied 
in  Philadelphia  was  dne  lai^gely  to  the  fact  that  the  law  was 
administered  by  the  courts,  whose  judges  were  accustomed  to 
dispensing  law  aud  justice  on  lines  diflering  widely  from  those 
which  usually  obtain  in  licensing  lH)ardH.  What  these  courts 
might  ultimately  l>ecome  should  they  continue  to  lie  the  instrn- 
ment  of  grantiug  licenses  no  one  can  tell.  That  will  depend 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  people  in  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the 
lifiuor  interest  to  gain  control  of  the  courts,  as  it  generally  has 
secui-ed  control  of  the  excise  boards  of  our  cities.  Success  in 
Philadelphia  was  due,  therefore^  to  the  fearless  administx-atiou 
of  the  law  by  the  courts,  not  by  testing  the  personal  character 
of  applicants,  but  virtually  by  puuisliiug  infractions  of  the 
law.  Inflicting  penalties  for  violations  of  law  is  peculiarly  the 
functions  of  coiu*t8,  and  in  nowise  properly  belongs  to  excise 
boards.  There  is  no  necessity  for  turning  a  c^urt  into  an  excise 
l>oard  in  order  to  bring  violators  of  liquor  laws  l>efore  it. 
Breaches  of  the  restrictive  aud  regulative  provisions  of  the  law 
as  here  proposed  could  jnst  as  easily  and  with  much  more  pro- 
priety be  referred  to  the  court,  which  should  have  power  on 
conviction  before  it  to  disqualify  the  offender  from  carrying  on 
the  business  tliereafter.  Subsequent  disobedience  could  be  pro- 
vided for  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  law-bi'eakers.  There  being 
no  favoritism,  the  law-defying  lii^uor  seller  would  ccAse  to  l>e  a 
martyr,  and  he  would  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  community 
alongside  other  criminals.  This  scheme  woiUd,  then,  make  the 
business  free  for  all  within  the  prescribed  limits,  but  not  free 
for  all  without  limit. 

It  will  l)e  ol>served  that  up  to  this  point  nothing  has  been  pro- 
posed which  might  not  be  included  in  schemes  already  tried,  as 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  a  few  years  since,  and  presumably  now, 
a  tax  restrictive  iu  its  nature  was  laid  upon  the  liquor  trade,  but 
no  licenses  were  granted.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
substitute  here  advocated  is  the  securing  to  the  citizen  an  effect- 
ive right  of  remonstrance.    That  right  the  license  systems  theo- 
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retdcally  give  biiD,  bafc,  practically^  too  often  deny  him.  His 
appeals  generally  fall  on  deaf  ears^  arc  addressed  to  prejitdiced 
«r  purchased  uieu.  The  right  of  remou8tnuiee  must  not  dejieud 
upon  accideut  or  caprice,  if  it  is  to  Ite  recognized  at  all.  It 
must  be  certain  and  effective.  To  Becure  to  the  citizen,  there- 
fore, this  right  80  imperfectly  gtiai*anteed  under  the  license  sys- 
tem, let  every  man  who  shall  intend  opening  a  drinking  place 
where  none  shall  exist  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  be  com- 
pelled publicly  to  advertise  such  intention  for  a  given  time,  or 
better  still,  to  serve  a  written  notice,  say  one  mouth  in  advance 
of  his  proposed  opening,  on  every  owner  of  real  estate  or  his 
agent  in  chai'ge  of  the  same,  or  on  the  president  or  secretary  or 
other  similar  officer,  of  every  corporate  l>ody  or  association  own- 
ing real  estate  within  a  certain  distance  upon  the  same  street  or 
highway  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
drinking  place — say  one  hundred  yaitls  in  cities  and  boroughs 
and  say  two  thousand  or  twenty  five  huiulrcd  feet  outside  cxirpo- 
rate  limits.  This  notice  would  apprise  every  owner  of  real  estate 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  statute  that  a  saloon  is  to  be  located 
uetiT  bis  residence  or  plae^  of  bnsinesa  unless  he  shall  act.  Pro- 
vide further  that  if  any  one  of  the  owners  of  real  estate  situated 
within  the  limits  prescribed  shall  within  the  pi'escril)ed  time  file 
with  the  designate<l  officer,  as  the  city  or  county  clerk,  a  declara- 
tion of  his  objection  to  the  opening  of  the  proposed  saloon, 
which  decI;uation  should  be  duly  verilied  as  lo  ownership,  and 
acknowledged,  it  Hhall  not  be  lawful  to  conduct  a  saloon  at  the 
place  proposed  unless  the  objector  shall  himself  be  a  saloon 
keeper,  in  which  case  his  objection  shall  not  prevail.  This  last 
provision  would  prevent  monopoly  and  favoritism — a  thing  care- 
fully to  be  guaiMled  against  If  we  would  not  invite  corruption. 
This  right  of  objection  and  consequent  pi'ovention  on  the  part  of 
the  citizen  would  not  only  preserve  all  that  a  lit^nse  system 
could  do  by  way  of  remonstrance,  but  would  be  far  superior, 
since  it  leaves  notliing  to  Uie  whim  or  even  discretion  of  the 
official.  Tt  is,  as  it  should  ]>e,  an  unqualified  veto.  }^  the  citi- 
zen who  owns  real  estate  does  not  want  a  saloon  near  him  he 
need  uot  have  it.     His  protection  is  in  his  own  hands,  Mhere  it 
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beloDgs.  Hia  reiuouHtratice  is  aelfelTective.  The  law  itt  self- 
eaforciug.  Personal  integrity,  or  lack  of  it,  in  officials,  matters 
not  Political  '^pnll''  will  be  naavailing.  The  only  way  to 
circaiuveut  the  objecting  citizen  would  be  to  bay  him  out.  To 
this  there  could  l>e  no  objection.  Nor  is  thei-e  anything  unjust 
in  this  restriction.  The  right  to  carry  on  the  liquor  business, 
like  the  right  to  store  gunpowder  or  dynamite,  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  rights  of  those  whose  property  would  be  injured 
or  endangered  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  lights  re- 
ferred to. 

Advocates  of  the  Gothenburg  system  urge  a  still  harsher  treat- 
ment of  tl»e  lit|nor  **  merchant/*  for  they  propose  to  close  him  out 
entirely  by  making  liqnor  selling  a  municipal  monopoly.  This 
proposed  citi^cm's  veto  ia  mild  in  comparison.  A  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  citizen^  possessing  a  home — the  fruita  of  his  labors — 
has  a  right  to  protection  from  having  placed  next  to  him  that 
which  would  impair  the  value  of  his  property  and  disturb  tLe 
peace  and  quiet  of  his  home.  In  tlie  very  nature  of  things  his 
rights  and  the  rights  of  the  would-be  saloon  kee^ier  cannot  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The  owner  of  the  home  and  the 
man  engaged  in  priuluctive  business  is  an  upholding,  an  up- 
bnilding  anit  in  society.  The  saloon  keeper  is  at  his  beet  a 
negative  quantity  in  society,  at  his  average  is  a  drag,  and  at  his 
worst  is  one  of  society-s  most  iuaidiou-s  and  destiuctive  foes. 
Where,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  business  man  or  of  the 
home  owner  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  prospective  saloon 
keeper,  the  business  man  or  the  homeowner  must  have  the  right 
of  way.  No  otl»er  conclusion  would  be  consistent  with  human 
progress  or  consonant  with  justice.  Under  the  license  system  as 
actually  enforced  in  some  of  our  cities,  a  citizen  may  virtually 
l>e  deprived  of  part  of  his  proi)erty  values  without  compen- 
sation. Practically,  private  property  is  taken  by  public  author- 
ity for  private  purposes — a  proceeding  forbidden,  if  done  openly, 
by  the  fundamental  law\  The  result  of  this  restriction  as  to 
place  would  probably  be  that  the  saloons  would  be  driven  by  a 
sort  of  process  of  natural  selection  into  certain  quarters,  as  in 
3t  Paul  they  have  been  so  driven  by  design.     Or,  if  the  saloon 
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keeper  wouM  locate  where  stiloous  do  not  alionnd,  he  voald  bo 
compelled  to  secure  control  of  property  within  the  established 
limits,  and  one  capable  of  doing  this  might  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  man  of  more  sabstautiiU  character  than  the  aver- 
age saloon  keeper  of  to-day.  Kefereuce  has  been  made  only  to 
ownera  of  real  estate.  Occupiers  as  tenante  are  not  considered, 
though  perhaps  they  should  have  like  power  with  owners  until 
the  expiration  of  leases  which  might  be  in  force  at  the  enacts 
ment  of  the  law.  If  they  are  of  the  class  to  object  to  the  prox- 
imity of  a  saloon,  they  may  remove  from  the  ne!ghborhoo<l,  and 
doubtless  the  self-interest  of  the  landlord  would  cause  him  to  be 
vigilant  where  he  should  liave  a  tenant  likely  to  object  to 
saloons.  Not  to  make  the  law  too  harsh,  the  right  of  objectioa 
should  he  confined  t-o  ownership  or  itfl  equivalent. 

Such  a  law  would  !>c  juster  were  it  also  to  confer  the  right  of 
objection  on  the  wife  of  an  owner,  living  with  him,  since  for  the 
purpoMCM  of  tJie  act  she  would  be  as  much  a  head  of  the  fiuuily  as 
he.  But  public  sentiment  probably  would  not  yet  go  so  far. 
Save  in  exceptionally  progi^essive  communities,  womQp  must  yet 
continue,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  be  represented  by  their  hos- 
1)ands. 

Another  consideration  is  the  probable  fact  that  convictions  for 
violations  of  the  regulative  features  of  liquor  laws  could  much 
more  readily  be  secui^d  if  the  business  of  liquor  aclling  were 
free  to  all  without  favor,  under  prescril>ed  limits  applying  to 
every  one  alike.  It  is  not  diflicult  tx>  convict  violators  of  the 
United  States  liquor  laws  which  impose  a  tax  for  revenue  indis- 
criminately on  everyone  who  sells.  Yet  juries  taken  from  Xha 
same  communities  often  will  refuse  to  convict  violators  of  the 
liquor  license  laws,  even  when  the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 
Why  this  difference  t  A  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
oflTcnder  against  the  national  law  commands  no  sympathy, 
)»ecau.se  he  li:ts  sought  a  personal  advantage  by  evasion  of  a  law 
which  l)ore  no  more,  heavily  on  him  than  on  otliers  in  the  same 
busineas  who.  as  law  abiding  citizens,  oliserve  its  i>rovisions, 
while  he  who  eva<l«s  the  provisions  of  the  license  law  is  sought 
to  bo  punished  for  doing  that  which  another  is  permitted  to  do, 
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becanse  of  the  often  accidental  circumstance  of  having  liceuse. 
There  Ih  an  element  in  the  community  which  looks  upon  such 
distinetious  as  unjust,  and  which  not  infretinently  prevents  the 
enfoiTemenfc  of  the  law  which  emlxKlies  them. 

This  thenj  is  the  proposed  substitute  for  the  lioense  system. 
To  retain  all  the  restriction  iu  numl)er&  that  license  can  secure, 
by  a  lax  levied  under  the  police  jwawer  of  the  state  ;  to  throw 
around  the  tnillic  all  the  safeguiirds  that  may  be  practicable  and 
to  send  those  guilty  of  breaches  of  the  law  before  the  courts  for 
punishment  ]  to  guarantee  to  the  unwilling  citizen  perfect  im- 
munity from  a  saloon  at  his  very  door  j  and,  jwrhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all,  to  take  the  saloon,  as  an  institution,  out  of 
municipal  politics  by  abolishing  all  license  boards.  When  tjbe 
very  existence  of  the  saloon  kcei»er's  business  shall  no  longer 
hang  on  the  turn  of  the  municipal  election,  we  may  begin  to  ad- 
dress our  efforts  to  the  problem  of  reform  in  city  governments 
with  some  hope  of  snccess. 

A  fraction  of  the  energy  which  has  l>ceu  expended  in  several 
states  in  vain  efforts  to  engraft  prohibition  on  the  organic  law 
would  secure  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  as  is  above  suggested. 
It  is  merely  sketched  iu  outline.  Details  may  be  filled  in  to  suit 
local  surronndings.  But  it  is  seriously  submitted  that  the  plan 
here  advot^ited  would  Im?  a  vast  improvement  upon  thri  syHtemof 
license  laws,  the  most  captivating  provisions  of  which  have 
almost  without  exception,  proved  illusory. 

Linton  Sattekthwait. 
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BY   WILLIAM   KNAPP,  OP  THE  DENVER   BAB. 


ONE  of  the  live  tiuestious  fco  come  before  the  next  Congress, 
from  present  indications,  will  be  the  readjustment  of  the 
correncyr  which  most  necessarily  be  attended  to  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  a  matter  for  which  we  are  all  to  be  most  thank fnl, 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  govern- 
ment will  mature  in  a  few  years,  leaving  no  support  for  a  bank- 
ing system  of  currency  founded  upon  this  indebtedness ;  and,  as 
a  near  necessity,  intended  to  be  temporary. 

To  create  a  further  national  debt  for  the  purpose  of  perpettia- 
ting  that  or  any  other  plan  of  banking  upon  which  to  base  a 
currency  or  to  use  municipal  or  cooperate  bonds  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  meet  with  Uie  jimt  indignation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  render  any  such  scheme  most  unx>opular. 

A  correct  settlement  of  the  question  becomes  more  diflicult 
because  of  the  radical  differences  of  the  opinions  between  the 
respective  friends  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  classes,  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  monetary  standard  of  values  in  the  future.  A 
second  attempt  will  doubtless  be  made  to  secure  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  act  of  1890,  which  so 
signally  failed  during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress  ;  and 
this  will  indirectly  involve  a  most  vital  economic  question,  and 
one  in  which  all  of  our  people  are  very  deeply  interested  either 
as  debtors  or  creditors — that  of  a  just  monetary  standard  of 
valnes  in  our  currency  sj'stera. 

There  is  a  manifest  intention  shown  in  some  quarters  in  the 
effort  to  stop  silver  purchases,  to  alwolutely  eliminate  silver 
from  our  currency  except  in  the  form  of  subsidiary  coin.  In 
view  of  this  fact  I  will  call  attonti<m  to  the  attitude  of  the  two 
old  parties  and  also  of  Congress  on  this  subject.     The  party  in 
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power  was  sucoessftil  upon  a  platform  fuvoriug  the  repeal  of  the 
Silver  PnrchaHe  act ;  tbe  use  of  Tioth  golil  and  silver  as  the  stan- 
dai*d  money  of  the  country,  under  such  saff  guards  of  legislation 
as  shall  iusurc  the  waintenauee  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals ; 
and  the  rei>eal  of  the  tax  of  t«n  per  i*eut  imposed  by  Congress, 
March  3»  1S()5>  on  state  bank  circulating  notes.  The  defeated 
party  also  declared  in  its  platform  that  the  American  people 
favor  bimdaUiHiiu  and  demand  the  use  of  both  gold  aud  silver  as 
standard  money^  with  such  restrictions  as  will  secnre  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pai'ity  of  values  of  the  two  meUiIs.  Is  not  the 
coincidence  of  au  apparent  fricndliueas  to  the  cAuse  of  the  white 
metal  most  remaikable,  as  made  in  these  oiticial  part>'  utter- 
ances t  But  we  all  know  what  they  are  for — to  secure  votes. 
And  more  than  this :  Sectiou  two  of  the  Silver  Purchase  act 
itself  declares,  "  that  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other 
upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  snch  ratio  as  may  l>e  provided 
by  law."  The  friends  of  silver  demand  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  provide  for,  and  enforce 
these  principles,  at  least  as  far  as  they  go. 

While  these  sentimeiit^i  do  not  clearly  indiciite  whether  the 
coinage  of  the  two  melals  shall  be  free  and  aniimited  by  the 
people,  or  in  limited  amounts  by  the  goveruineut,  they  do  infer 
at  leitst  the  use  of  silver  in  some  form  as  money  above  the 
character  of  subsidiary  coin,  and  may  be  considered  a  pro- 
gressive step  towards  the  final  adoption  of  the  double  staudard. 
The  language  used  can  have  but  one  meaning.  By  the  terms 
**8taadard  money,''  ''bimetallism,"  and  ** parity  of  values," 
must  be  understood  the  unrcslricted  right  of  the  people,  not  Oie 
ffovei-nmcfU,  to  take  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  mints  for  coinage 
into  money  at  a  parity  maintained  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  ounces 
of  gold  to  one  ounce  of  silver,  as  fixed  in  the  United  States  by 
law  in  IS3'4  ;  and  we  understand  this  to  be  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  equal  with  gold- Ay  the  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  limited  coinage  by  the  government,  as 
under  the  Blatul  law  of  187S. 

Wliile  Congress  has  always  been  very  friendly  to  silver  in  the 
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interests  of  the  people,  the  friends  of  the  single  gold  standard 
have  managed  to  manipulate  iiouventiouB  and  secure  an  un- 
friendly executive  ;  so  that  a  free  coinage  meRsure,  if  passed  by 
(?ougres8,  could  not  go  through  the  portals  of  the  White  House 
and  return  approved.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  daring  the 
almost  superhnman  effort  made  last  winter  to  secure  repeal. 
Congress  did  not>  and  will  not  in  the  future,  risk  the  executive 
approval  of  satisfactory  substitute  legislation  for  silver,  if  the 
Sherraun  act  should  be  unconditionally  repealed.  It  wa5 
apparent  that  no  outgoing  or  incoming  administrations  ever 
acted  more  in  unison  on  imy  great  public  question,  or  were 
more  mortified  at  defeat.  The  effort  was  a  winning  or  a  losing 
one,  and  it  lost.  The  lobbies  of  Gongi'ess  were  continually 
graced  with  the  preficnce  of  noted  charat^ters  ;  the  tables  of 
Congress  were  ]oa«1ed  down  with  immense  petitions  from  cham- 
bers of  (x>nimerce,  monied  institutions,  and  representatives 
of  vast  liuauciHl  interests ;  the  strong  arm  of  patroua^  was 
invoked  under  the  UuhU  of  a  great  victory  ;  the  cabinet  was 
constructed  ;  the  incoming  Congress  was  sounded  through  the 
national  committee  with  a  \  iew  of  calling  an  eaily  extra  session 
of  Congress  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  Silver  Purchase  act,  that  the 
gold  standard  enemies  of  silver  may  dictate  the  future  banking 
and  silver  policy  of  the  country.  There  is  a  most  significant 
object  lesson  in  the  fact  that  when  it  was  settled  that  silver 
pui-ch:ises  must  go  on  until  free  coinage  of  silver  comes,  tJie  un- 
usual exports  of  gold  immediately  closed,  and  gold  did  not  go  to 
a  premium.  Here  is  a  point>er  :  The  European  gold  st.audard 
countries,  from  a  refiex  inflnence  of  the  Bru^jels  conference,  did 
Dot  deceive  C^ougress  into  a  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  law. 
Congress  is  impregnable. 

It  is  evident  that  since  the  formation  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  belief  has  prevailed  at  Wash- 
ington that  silver  purchases  must  continue  until  some  measure 
satisfactory  to  the  silver  sentiment  of  the  country  is  at  least  pro- 
posed, if  not  passed  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  discovered  what 
device,  if  any,  will  bo  proposed  which  will  degrade  silver  and 
still  continue  its  enlarged  use  in  our  monetary  system.     This 
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lunch  has  beeu  recently  (liscloeed  :  The  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Purchase  act,  and  the  tax  of  teu  per  cent  impoeed  in  1865  on 
state  bank  issues^  will  be  recommended.  This  will  revive  the 
old  state  bank  system,  with  power  to  issue  demand  notes  to  be 
secured,  as  under  the  national  system,  by  the  deposit  of  state, 
manicipal,  or  railroad  bonds  with  the  treasurer  as  trostee  for 
their  ultimate  redemptiou  j  also  to  continue  the  present  national 
plan  in  a  greatly  modified  and  I'estricted  form,  and  all  to  be 
under  the  general  BUi>ervision  of  the  general  government 

But  the  inference  is  justifiable  that  whatever  recofiimendations 
may  emanate  from  the  executive  l>ranch  of  the  government, %e 
aim  will  be  to  i>erpetuate  the  single  gold  unit  or  standard  of 
value  in  our  currency,  with  the  itse  of  silver  as  token  money 
only.  All  will  admit  it  to  l>c  of  the  utmost  importance  that  any 
changes  in  our  currency  should  be  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
our  own  jieople,  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  any  particular  class. 
The  position  oRsumed  in  this  article  is  that  a  currency  based  on 
the  single  gold  standard,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  old 
world  wantti  and  necessities^  and  uiouopolized  by  the  monetary 
institutions  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  is  wholly  insufficient 
for  the  requiremeuts  of  the  great  ms^ority  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  progressive  people. 

When  the  currency  is  changed  it  should  be  reformed  upon 
liberal  and  intelligent  lines.  It  should  be  made  more  uniform, 
elastic,  sufficient,  free,  sound,  and  stable,  and  withal  more  just 
and  popular.  This  should  be  done  in  two  respects:  First,  in 
the  monetary  standard — its  basal  snpport;  second,  in  the 
abolition  of  the  issae  of  circulating  notes  by  banks,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of  the  currency  in  any  manner  so  as  to 
harmfully  contract  its  volume. 

Before  attempting  to  show  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  double 
standard  as  a  basis  of  our  currency  system,  it  may  l>e  well  to 
call  attention  to  a  simple  and  well  known  rule  showing  the 
principle  upon  which  a  monetary  standard  of  values  is  form- 
ulated, to  better  show  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  single  standard  metal  (gold)  above  its  standard 
or  coinage  value,  on  the  value  of  all  domestic  commodities,  and 
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others  not  otherwi.so  afTectod,  and  also  upon  their  production. 

It  must  be  rememl>ered  that  gold  and  silver,  always  precious 
metals  and.  best  suited  for  money,  are  commodities  like  all 
articles  of  (common  barter  and  sale.  It  is  an  old  rule  in  refer- 
ence to  which  it  is  only  nece-ssary  to  refresh  the  recollection,  that 
the  monetary  unit  of  value8,  by  which  all  dealings  l>etween 
individuals  are  measured,  is  determined  by  securing  the  aggre 
gate  value  of  the  principal  domestic  commodities  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  divide  this 
aggregate  sum  by  the  num1>er  of  those  commodities,  and  that 
tht  quotient  will  be  their  average  value.  This  average  is  made 
the  unchangeable  legal  standard  by  which  all  values  are 
measured,  while  the  actual  value  of  commoilities  is  continually 
undergoing  fluctuations,  from  one  cause  or  another.  The  object 
of  such  a  rule  is  to  get  a  st>andard  which  will  remain  for  a  long 
period  of  time  as  near  the  actual  value  of  commodities  as 
possible,  without  unduly  enhancing  or  depressing  prices. 

The  firnt  reason  to  be  given  for  a  double  Hlandard,  while  not 
new,  is  nevertheless  a  most  conclusive  one,  and  should  always  be 
kept  in  the  front;  that  gold  is  too  dear  in  victual  value,  and 
therefore  depresses  prices  to  tlie  extent  that  it  rises  above  the 
standard.  It  is  estimated  from  good  authority  that  for  thirty 
years  gold  has  appreciated  and  is  appreciating  on  an  average 
of  one  per  cent  a  year  above  its  fixed  standard  value.  In  1834 
the  United  States  established  the  coinage  value  of  gold  to  be 
25.8  grains  in  a  dollar ;  25.2  grains  fine  gold.  The  ratio  be* 
tween  gold  and  silver  was  fixed  within  a  slight  fraction  of 
sixteen  grains  of  silver  U)  one  grain  of  gold. 

By  continuing  the  single  standard  as  fixed  in  1834,  when  gold 
was  very  much  cheaper  as  a  commodity,  the  value  of  all  com- 
moditics,  not  artificially  aflfected,  lia.s  )>een  depreased  l)elow 
that  standard  by  the  great  rise  in  gold  above  it^  in  the  same  pro- 
portion tliat  gold  has  appreciated  above  the  standard  ;  and  silver 
has  been  forced  down  in  price  from  this  canse  to  atK>ut  83  oenta, 
an  average  of  87.05  cents  during  the  psist  year.  That  the  price 
of  silver  has  fallen  liclow,  as  gold  tias  risen  above  the  standard, 
in  actual  value,  is  not  questioned  by  those  well  informed  on  the 
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sabject.  Tables  of  the  average  priceB  of  the  principal  commod 
ities  in  the  New  York  market,  compared  with  the  average 
prices  for  a  half  century  l>efore,  as  given  in  a  report  of  the 
director  general  of  the  mint  several  years  since,  clearly  establish 
the  fact ;  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission made  in  Deoeml)er,  1886. 

The  law  which  creates  and  maintains  value  is  nse,  and  an 
enlarged  use  causes  an  increased  demand.  An  artificial  or 
auction  price  would  result  from  an  increased  production  of  an 
article,  withont  a  corre8i>onding  demand  for  its  use.  A  forced 
or  speculative  demand  would  be  no  index  of  t<he  actual  and 
normal  price  of  a  commodity.  The  price  of  silver,  like  all 
other  articles  of  commerce,  is  controlled  by  the  demand  for  its 
ose.  The  annual  supply  of  silver  has  not  and  does  not  exceed 
Uie  demand.  The  inc-reaKed  world's  production  of  silver  and 
gold,  as  reported  by  the  director  general  of  the  mint^,  has  nearly 
kept  pace  with  each  other  for  the  past  twenty  years — that  of 
gold  being  about  ir30,000,000,  and  of  silver,  *100,m>0,000  a 
year,  at  its  coinage  value.  The  increased  world's  production  of 
the  white  metal  during  the  last  calendar  year  was  much  le-ss  than 
formerly — being  only  7,650,000  ounces.  Another  fact  in  this 
connection  is,  that  for  several  hundred  years  before  the  increased 
production  of  gold  incident  upon  its  discovery  in  California,  the 
silver  product  averaged  twice  that  of  gold,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873,  the  gold  product  was 
several  times  that  of  silver  j  and  during  all  these  hundreds  of 
years  the  bimetallic  standard  was  maintained  at  the  same  ratio. 

The  friends  of  the  single  standard  assert  that  the  low  price  of 
silver  is  due  to  the  diminished  cost  of  production  of  the  past 
five  years  ;  and  the  statement  has  been  made  that  it  costs  only 
thirty  cents  to  mine  an  ounce  of  silver,  when  it  is  clearly 
established  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senators  on  that  subject,  that  it  costs  at  least  $1.30  an  ounce. 
Anyone  would  be  convinced  of  this  fact  who  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  silver  mining  or  had  expended  money  in  that  business. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver  is  caused  by  the  increased  production  as  well  as  by  the 
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diminished  cost.  If  this  is  true,  how  is  it  that  within  a  few 
months  after  the  increased  demand  of  25,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
annnally,  under  the  Silver  Purchase  act  of  1S90,  silver  rose  to 
1(11.21  an  ounce,  and  under  the  same  continuing  demand,  nnaf- 
fected  by  other  causes,  it  sank  back  to  S3  cents,  itfi  price  ten 
years  before,  when  the  world's  production  was  over  iN4, 000,000 
less,  when  reckoned  at  its  average  commercial  value,  without  an 
over-supply.  The  only  explanation  is  that  silver  is  not  bi- 
standard  with  gold,  and  the  deamess  of  gold  drives  silver  down 
in  the  same  proportion  with  all  other  articles,  as  gold  appreci- 
ates above  the  standuid.  The  apparent  oliject  of  gold  standard 
financiers,  as  confirmed  by  recent  events,  was  to  canse  a  ran  for 
our  gold,  and  by  depressing  the  price  of  silver  if  possible  induce 
a  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  act.  But  silver  still  remains  a 
precious  metal,  and  its  cost  of  production  remains  al>out  the 
same  as  for  former  years. 

The  average  increase  of  the  annual  gold  production  of  the 
world  has  been  so  slight,  and  it  has  l^ecome  so  precious,  that  it 
is  a  very  great  injustice  to  our  people  to  longer  maintain  that 
standard,  in  connection  with  European  countries,  under  present 
conditions.  The  world's  production  of  gold  h-a^  been  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  was  greater, 
as  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  director  general  of  the 
mint,  in  ISS.'?  than  it  w:is  ten  years  lieforc,  and  $24,000,000 
greater  in  IS78  than  in  1S8,*?.  It  has  not  been  as  large  in  any 
year  since  1878  by  a  considcrablo  sum  as  it  wo^  in  1880,  when  it 
was  several  millions  larger  than  in  the  next  succeeding  year. 
The  increase  of  the  world's  product  of  gold  was  only  lH2,0(K»,0(»0 
daring  the  last  calendar  year,  the  total  of  which  was  about 
$131,000,000. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  artA  rc<]uire  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  gold  amounting  to  alxiut  $<SO,000,000,  which  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  with  a  greatly  augmented  demand  for  export 
to  ABiatic  ooantries,  and  the  amount  lost  each  year  in  nnmeroos 
ways,  it  must  be  clear  to  any  who  will  investigate  the  subject 
that  the  annual  supply  is  not  suOiclent  to  meet  the  yearly 
demand  of  our  ♦30,000,000  new  gold,  which  must  come  out  of 
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this  annual  product;,  needed  for  coinage  purposes.  For  thiB 
reason,  and  among  others  because  the  supply  of  gold  is  not 
suQicieut  to  be  made  the  single  standard,  it  is  in  transit  from 
one  country  to  another  iu  large  quantities  much  of  the  time, 
and  while  building  up  the  resources  of  one  country  greatly  weak- 
ens those  of  another.  As  a  result,  the  aggregate  exports  of  gold 
from  Xew  York  for  the  year  ending  February  18,  1S03,  exceeded 
the  imports  over  ^58,000,000,  greatly  injuring  business  here  and 
prolonging  the  already  very  serious  busino^  depression. 

The  ailoptiou  of  the  gold  stiiiudard  by  the  United  States  in 
187<S  linked  uk  in  an  entangling  monetary  alliance  with  Rtirope, 
a  hundred  times  more  disastroos  to  our  industrial  aflairs  than 
the  political  alliance,  against  which  President  Monroe  warned 
the  country  in  his  celebrated  message  to  Congress  of  December 
2,  1823,  wherein  he  connselled  us  not  to  suffer  the  powers  of 
the  old  world  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  new.  A  few 
facts  will  show  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Of  the  estimated 
world's  stock  of  gold  money,  amounting  to  about  $.S, (100,000, 000, 
those  effete,  pauperized,  European  countries  have  about  !^1,;U)0, 
000,000  locked  up  from  use,  as  an  inviolate  reserve  for  military 
emergencies,  and  the  later  run  npon  us  was  made  more  to 
replenish  these  war  reserves  than  for  other  purposes. 

We  are  subjected  to  another  moat  disastrous  retlex  result  from 
becoming  a  gold  ally  with  the  single  standanl  countries  of 
Europe.  W'c  are  forced  to  jinss  through  a  protracted  period  of 
severe  hard  times,  which  originated  with  them— not  with  us.  It 
will  be  rememberetl  that  the  continent  was  recovering  from 
a  severe  period  of  hard  times,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
Piinama  Canal  company  aud  the  French  copper  syndicate,  when 
an  old  Knglish  house  faile<i  in  1890  for  *150,000,000,  from  reck- 
less specnlations  in  South  America.  The  Bank  of  England 
borrowed  ^7r>,000,000,  and  became  the  head  of  a  plan  to 
guarantee  the  creditors  of  this  tirm  to  that  amonnt*,  which 
greatly  prolonged  the  liquidation  of  losses  occasioned  by  that 
collapse,  and  gave  us  a  renewed  lease  of  bail  times.  The  ex- 
ports of  gold  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  within  a  few 
months  following  amounted  to  over  ^75,000,000  taken  out  of 
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our  circult&tiou,  returuiug  iu  part  the  following  year,  because  of 
crop  faihired  on  the  continent. 

The  calls  upon  the  banks  of  New  York  became  very  great 
because  this  sum  was  withUrawu,  and  the  govemnient  witbiD  a 
few  months,  to  relieve  the  stringency,  purchased  nearly  $100,- 
000,000  United  States  bonds  to  meet  this  outflow  of  gold.  This 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  recent  nnexplaiued  run 
Dpou  the  treasury  ;  and  the  liquidation  of  losses  is  still  going 
on,  and  will  doubtless  continue  under  the  present  system  until 
some  large  house  here  or  in  the  old  world  fails,  precipitating 
another  panic  before  this  is  over,  with  like  results.  Why 
should  not  these  rcckleas  speculations  on  a  large  scale,  from 
which  great  panics  spring,  causing  ruin  and  distress  to  millions 
of  innooent  people,  be  matle  criminal  offenses  f 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  Khould  have  been  subjecte«l  to  a 
suspension  of  basincHs  enterprise  since  1890,  except  froju  the  ex- 
treme folly  of  iK'Jng  bound  in  the  grasp  of  the  creditors^  vise — 
the  single  standard.  Tliere  is  an  excess  of  money  iu  European 
countries,  which  has  been  accumulating  through  many  3'ears  of 
extreme  economy,  and  at  a  very  slight  cost  as  compared  with 
the  expense  here,  and  which  lias  pauperized  over  one  third  of 
their  population*  This  vast  surplus  seeks  investment  here  as  iu 
all  partB  of  the  world  where  there  is  any  development  going  on. 
The  annual  drain  upon  a»  on  that  score  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$126, 000,000.  Those  who  secure  money  from  the  old  world  and 
are  willing  to  make  contracts  to  pay  iu  gold,  do  so  witli  the  full 
knowledge  that  bimetallism  is  an  open  question  in  the  United 
States.  The  Bland  and  Sherman  actii  both  look  to  the  ultimate 
remonitization  of  silver.  The  silver  sentiment  of  the  conntry  is 
not  on  the  wane,  as  will  again  appear  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
stop  silver  purchaars  without  providing  a  better  substitute.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  revolutions  go  forward  when  in  the  right. 
Those  who  have  nmde  contracts  under  the  cin*nmstances  to  pay 
in  gold,  not  the  only  legal  tender  here,  do  so  at  their  own  peril, 
and  cannot  appeal  to  the  [)eople  ii£  injured  innocents. 

The  claims  that  continued  silver  purchases  will  drive  gold  to  a 
premium,  is  a  pure  evasion,  made  to  force  an  unintelligent  and 
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hasty  repeal  of  the  law.  Silver  porchasefl  might  go  on  until 
the  bullion  would  fill  the  CUpitol,  and  gold  will  not  go  to  a 
premium  for  that  reason.  Treasury  notes  based  on  this  bullion 
are  payable  in  both  silver  and  gold,  and  greenbiicks  can  be  re- 
deemed iu  silver.  There  never  has  1>eeu  a  time  when  the 
government  was  driven  to  redeem  them  in  silver,  as  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  do  under  the  gold  standard.  The  contingency  which 
would  send  gold  to  a  premium  would  l>e  such  an  unforeseen  de- 
mand OB  would  drive  the  gold  reserves  out  of  the  country, 
because  of  its  scarcity  and  insufficiency  for  monetai'y  purposes 
OS  a  single  standard. 

If  gold  should  go  to  a  premium,  our  friends  who  have  taken 
the  risk  of  binding  themselves  to  pay  in  gold  could  well  afford 
to  do  so,  because  of  the  very  low  rate  of  interest  paid  for  their 
money.  It  would,  however,  be  a  just  retribution  for  them  to  be 
required  to  pay  their  gold  contracts  at  a  premium.  Under  bi- 
metallism, however,  the  danger  of  gold  goii%  to  a  premium 
would  not  l>e  so  great,  l>ecause  under  the  consequent  lessening  de- 
demand  it  would  be  cheai>er.  The  true  American  policy  should 
l)e  to  develop  our  own  country  by  the  use  of  our  own  money  ; 
and  if  it  cannot  be  secured  at  home,  with  our  great  wealth  and 
increasing  population,  then  we  had  l>etter  delay  until  it  can. 

The  last  reason  for  a  double  standard  given  at  this  time  is 
that  by  using  the  two  precious  metals  their  respective  values 
will  always  l>e  more  than  their  coinage  or  staudai'd  value.  It 
will  Ik>  found  that,  under  an  alternating  standard^  as  one  be- 
comes dearer  or  cheaper  than  tlie  other,  the  gain  of  one  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  other,  and  the  total  volume  of 
money  will  at  no  time  be  leasene<l.  Gold  would  not  be  thirty 
per  cent  above,  and  silver  twenty  per  cent  below,  the  standard 
in  actual  vmIuc.  Justice  woidd  then  be  done  between  the  debtor 
and  creditor  classes,  and  both  would  receive  fair  treatment  at 
the  bauds  of  the  government. 

If  gold  and  silver  are  treated  equally  in  all  efforts  to  remodel 
the  currency,  questions  of  banking,  and  the  character  of  paper 
money,  not  yet  considered,  wonid  l>eoome  of  much  less  impor- 
tance. William  Knapp. 
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BY  Wf33TKL  W.   WILLOUOHBY,   PH.   D. 


"/^^RIMFNALITY,  like  insanity,  waits  upon  civilization," 
^^->  Bays  Ellis.  StatisUca  prove  tbe  truth  of  this  assertion. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  criminality  is  upon  the 
increase  in  the  civilized  world  generally,  and  in  the  Uuite<l 
States  in  particular.  So  startliDg  appears  this  assertion  that 
eredeuce  in  its  accuracy  is  with  difficulty  obtaiued.  In  the  face 
of  an  increasing  material  prosi>erityr  a  rising  standard  of  com- 
fort for  the  working  classes,  a  widening  difTiision  of  knowledge, 
an  increase  in  the  criminal  class  seems  almost  impossible. 
Statistics  unusnally  trustworthy,  however,  prove  this  beyond  all 
cavil  or  doubt.  The  testimony  of  those  conversant  with  peno- 
logical facts,  is  almost  unanimous  upon  this  point.  '*  Every 
nation  provided  with  the  means  of  computing  such  evidenoe," 
says  Superintendent  Brockway  of  the  Elmii*a  Reformatory, 
**  reports  a  steely  growth  of  the  evil  far  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  population.  The  proportionate  difference 
is  esi>€H^ially  mauifest  of  late  years.  7/  «  ronrrth'd  that  trifhin  (hf 
pant  two  dfcade^t,  crime  fuut  more  than  ttuubled.^^  Still  more  start- 
ling to  us  is  the  fact  that  it  appears  that  among  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  seen  tbe 
gt-eatest  increase  of  this  evil.  Whereas  in  1850  the  proportion 
of  prisoners  in  the  United  States  was  2H0  to  each  million  of  the 
population,  the  proportion  had  risen  to  83:)  in  1870,  and  to  1,109 
in  1880,  and  the  census  figures  for  1890  show  a  still  further 
increase.  In  the  last  decade  the  number  of  inmates  of  peniten- 
tiaries, jails,  and  reformatories  increased  45.*_*  per  cent,  while 
the  whole  {>opulation  increased  but  25.5  per  cent,  showing  thus 
an  increase  in  crime  almost  double  that  of  the  total  population. 
It  is  true  that  the  definition  of  crime,  or  the  strictne^  with  which 
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the  crimiDal  laws  of  the  country  are  enforced  may  have  changed 
during  this  time,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
abnormal  increase  in  crime  can  be  thus  wholly  explained.  In 
1890  there  were  ten  thousaud  more  convicts  in  our  prisons  than 
in  1880.  In  1850  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the  total  popu- 
lation was  1  to  3,500,  and  in  1890,  1  to  but  786.5,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  criminals  of  445  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
in  population  of  but  170  per  cent.  Relative  statistics  show  us 
fnrther  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  murder  in  the  United 
States  in  proportion  to  population  is  more  than  double  tliat  in 
the  most  criminal  countries  of  Kurope.  It  is  estimated  further- 
more, that  not  more  than  one  in  sixty  of  those  actually  tried  for 
murder  in  the  United  States  receive  legal  capital  punishment. 
In  1882  there  were  1,407  persons  tried  for  murder,  121  legal  ex- 
ecution.s,  and  117  lynchings.  In  1892  the  number  of  those  tried 
for  murder  had  risen  to  0,71U,  but  from  this  number  but  107 
were  legally  execnted,  while  the  number  of  lynchings  was  236. 
In  a  recent  work  dealing  with  our  subject  by  Mr.  Boies^  figui'es 
are  cited  to  show  that  in  the  last  decade,  taking  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  as  an  example,  the  number  of  criminals  had 
increased  54.0  per  cent  faster,  and  that  the  cost  of  county  jails 
in  tliat  state  had  increased  four  times  as  fast  as  the  population, 
and  that  in  1890  the  cost  of  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charita- 
ble institutions  of  that  stnte  was  equal  to  a  burden  of  a  bonded 
debt  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy-tive  millions  of  dollars 
bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent.  Finally,  the  iigures  of  the 
last  cen.sus  show  us  79,017  inmates  of  our  prisons  an<l  reforma- 
tories, and  this  number,  based  upon  the  estimate  given  us  by  ex- 
perts that  at  any  one  time  probably  not  one  third  of  the  total 
number  of  criminals  are  in  imprisonment,  gives  us  a  total 
criminal  population  of  nearly  250,000. 

The  cost  to  society  of  crime  in  all  its  degrees  and  phases  is 
enormous,  and  can  be  only  roughly  estimated.  To  the  loss 
arising  from  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  illegal  acts 
is  to  be  added  the  expenses  of  preventing,  detecting,  and  pun- 
ishing crime.  It  is  only  this  latter  item  that  can  be  even 
approximately  calculated.     In  the  United  States  there  are  fifty 
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large  penitentiaries,  with  eqnipuieut,  workshops,  etc.  There 
are  over  17,000  coanty  jails  and  nnmeroua  police  stations  and 
city  prisons.  It  is  calculated  that  ^500,000,000  would  be  a  low 
eHtiuiate  of  the  rost  of  erection  of  these  institntions.  This  is  all 
dead  <»pital.  Plac«d  at  five  per  cent  interest  this  sum  would 
produce  a  yearly  income  of  $25,000,000. 

But  even  this  yearly  waste  sinks  into  insiguificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  uiaiutaiuiug  Uie^e  institutions,  and  of 
our  penal  systems  gcneralljs  including  the  mainbiining  of 
courts  and  police  forces.  At  the  last  Prison  Congress  it  was 
stated  that  the  amount  of  money  now  spent  by  society  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  crime  amounts  to  over  $400,000,- 
000  annually,  an  amount  sufficient,  if  exi>ended  in  a  scientific 
manner,  to  banish  al)so]ute  want  from  the  midst  of  us. 

One  would  think  that  with  this  enormous  expenditure  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  there  would  surely  be  a  diminution  of  this 
evil.  Instead  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  criminality  is  increasing. 
The  significance  of  this  abnormal  growth  of  vice  is  appalling. 
Unle-ss  checked,  it  would  seem  to  threaten  the  very  life  of 
society.  It  demonstrates,  as  Superintendent  Brockway  further 
says,  *Hhatthe  mcrtsure.s  heretofore  adopted  for  the  prevention 
of  lawlessness  have  signally  failed  in  their  purpose ;  that 
whereaA  created  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  crime,  they  have 
witne>i»ed,  luive  favored,  and  abetted  its  development." 

Kducatiou,  which  at  one  time  Miis  thought  would  largely  solve 
this  problem,  has  not  had  this  result.  It  has,  to  an  extent, 
modified  the  form  of  crime  without  diminishing  its  amount. 
Even  material  prosperity  does  not  seem  to  have  the  direct 
relation  to  crime  that  one  would  exi>ect.  Mr.  Morrison,  who 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  question  in  England,  reports 
that  instead  of  facts  pointing  to  poverty  as  the  main  canae 
of  crime,  they  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Facts,  such  as  have  been  given,  have  naturally  at.tract€<l  the 
serious  attention  of  sociologists,  and  within  recent  years  has 
arisen  a  new  school  of  criminologist-H,  the  members  of  which 
have  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work  upon  the  solution  of  the 
problem   of  criminality  and   its  increase.      This   new  scJiool, 
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termed  Criminal  Anthropologists,  by  following  entirely  new 
methods  has  arrive*!  at  conclusions  as  to  the  natnre  and  canaea 
of  crime  differing  radically  from  those  which  have  been 
formerly  held,  and  which,  if  they  be  proven  true,  must  roHult  Id 
revolutionary  changes  in  our  present  penal  methods. 

Reversing  the  former  method,  this  school  has  studied  the 
criminal  rather  than  the  crime,  and  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions carried  on  along  this  line  has  been  to  bring  into  promiuence 
the  conception  of  the  criminal  as  a  being  physically  and  psychic- 
ally degenerate.  Every  crime,  no  matter  by  whom  committed, 
or  nnder  what  circumstaucea,  is  to  be  explained  iu  but  two  ways : 
either  as  the  act  of  the  individuates  free  will,  or  as  the  natural 
effect  and  as  the  necessary  result  of  social  and  phymcal  causes. 
Our  present  methods  of  punishment  are  based  upon  the  first 
idea,  that  a  crime  is  the  free  act  of  a  i>erson  who  deliberately 
contravenes  the  law,  actuated  by  motives  of  gain  or  passion. 
Now  and  then  is  raised  iu  our  courts  the  plea  of  insanity  or 
temporary  aberration  of  mind  or  kleptomania,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  criminal  is  considered  as  not  differing  in 
body  or  mentality  from  honest  men.  He  is  considered  as  wholly 
responsible  for  his  own  act  and  is  punished  accordingly.  Pun- 
ishment and  retribution  to  society  have  thus  l>een  the  controlling 
ideas  in  our  i>eual  methods.  According  to  the  estimated  enormity 
of  the  offense,  the  convicted  criminal  is  sentenced  to  a  period 
of  imprisonment,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  is  again  liberated, 
and  allowed  to  mix  with  society.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  will  prove  a  warning  to  the  offender, 
and  will  deter  him  and  others  from  the  commission  of  like  acts. 

According  to  the  new  school  of  criminal  anthropologists  this 
theory  of  crime  and  its  punishment  is  radically  wrong.  Crime, 
they  say,  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  disease,  to  a 
mental  state  of  the  criminal  which  predisposes  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  illegal  acts,  and  that  the  study  that  has  been  made  of 
the  brain  and  mental  peculiarities  of  those  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  clearly  proves  this  to  be  so.  This  being  so,  our 
penal  metbo<l8  should  look  primarily  to  the  cure  of  the  criminal 
and  not  to  his  punishment     Ko  man,  whatever  his  offiense, 
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should  be  discharged  from  restraint  except  npon  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  he  is  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  capable 
of  leading  an  honest  life.  Tt  may  sound  strange^  bnt  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  it  is  as  natural  for  some  people  to  commit 
crime,  when  under  provocation  or  temptation,  afl  it  is  for  a 
dyspeptic  to  have  indigestion  after  overeating^  or  a  rheumatic  to 
suffer  from  th*»  result  of  an  exposure.  Crime  is  due  to  some 
fault  in  the  organ i/.atiou,  which  rendera  the  individnal  less  able 
to  withstand  temptation  or  to  control  improi>er  desires.  When- 
ever in  anyone's  mental  outfit  there  is  any  mal -adjustment  (and 
the  doctors  tell  us  that  none  of  us  are  sound  in  every  particular) 
there  is  present  the  tendency  to  i>ecnliarities  that  affect  our 
motives  and  actions.  The  criminal  is  to  be  judged  as  one 
whose  mental  peculiarities  are  such  as  to  make  the  commission 
of  crime  more  easy  to  him  than  it  is  to  others. 

Between  the  violently  insane,  the  idiot,  and  the  one  whose 
moral  faculties  are  merely  blunted,  and  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  indistinct,  there  are  all  grades  of  criminality.  On  the 
border  line  of  lunacy  lie  the  criminal  populations.  The  crimi 
nal  has  iM^en  detined  as  **an  Individnal  whose  organization 
makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him  t«  live  in  acc/>nlance 
with  one^s  standard,  which  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives  sets 
up,  and  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  risk  the  penalties  of  acting 
anti  socially.  By  some  accident  of  development,  by  some  de- 
fect of  lieredity,  or  birth,  or  training,  he  belongs  :is  it  were  to  a 
lower  and  older  social  state  than  that  in  which  he  is  actually 
living.  It  thus  happens  that  our  own  criminals  frequently 
resemble  in  physical  an<l  psychical  characteristics,  the  uomial 
individnals  of  a  lower  race." — CTiW. 

That  the  conception  of  crime  is  due  to  defective  mental  organ- 
ization of  the  criminal,  explains  to  us  many  of  the  points  that 
have  perplexed  us  and  before  remained  unsolved  to  us.  In  tlie 
first  place,  it  gives  us  a  reiwon  for  the  repeated  instances  in 
which  we  find  persons  committing  crime  where  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  motive,  and  when  it  mnst  be  apparent  to  the  one 
committing  it  that  immediate  discovery  and  severe  pnnishment 
is  sure  to  be  the  result     Jdurdersare  frequently  committed  upon 
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the  luoet  trivial  gruaodu,  and  nothing  is  more  comuiou  than  to 
find  priHoneiR  who  seem  to  tuke  a  genuine  delight  in  thieving, 
even  though  not  in  want  Sei^ndly^  the  definition  of  the  crimi- 
nal as  one  of  defective  organization,  who  is  on  a  lower  plane  of 
civilization  than  that  in  which  he  is  actually  living,  explains  the 
increase  of  crime  in  tthe  face  of  an  advancing  civilization  and  a 
widening  diffusion  of  M'ealth  and  education.  With  the  instincts 
of  a  savage  of  a  lower  type,  the  criminal  is  forced  to  live  among 
civilized  people. 

'•Criminality,  like  insanity,  waits  upon  civilization."  With  the 
growth  of  society  in  complexity  and  delicacy,  the  demands  upon 
the  social  nature  of  the  individual  Ijerome  greatly  increased. 
Organized  as  modern  society  is,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
politically,  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  his  fellow-man  and  to 
HCH;iety  at  large  are  immensely  greater  than  they  are  in  savage 
countries  where  there  exist  uu  mutual  rights  aud  duties  outside 
of  the  family,  where  law,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  covers  only  a 
few  points,  aud  eiich  oue  lives  ouly  for  himself,  aud  his  actions 
do  not  coutlict  with  the  rights  of  othei*8.  So  far  then  as  society 
has  within  its  bounds  members  who  are  mentally  unfit  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  its  civilization,  it  will  have  violators  against 
its  laws,  and  these  it  will  have  no  matter  what  its  economic 
prosperity  or  the  severity  of  the  punishments  meted  out  to  the 
offender.  The  increase,  then,  in  crime  which  has  been  noticed, 
may  l)e  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  as  tlie  demands  of  civili- 
zation have  increased  the  chances  of  haviug  members  of  the 
state  not  able  to  meet  these  standards  have  increased,  and  that 
our  methods  for  the  2)revention  of  crime,  aiming  at  punishment 
rather  than  at  cure,  have  not  ke^it  this  increase  in  check. 
Modern  civilization  represents  the  last  and  final  efforts  of  the 
wisest,  and  with  its  development  there  is  an  increasing  need 
of  proper  treatment  of^  aud  assistance  to,  those  who  are  by 
organization  unqualified  to  keep  pace  with  it  in  its  onward 
march. 

Again,  the  conception  of  crime  as  due  to  a  pathological  con- 
dition explains  tlie  difficulty  of  reforming  criminals.  It  explains 
also  why  our  methods  of  punishment  seem  to  have  so  little 
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deterrent  effect  It  m  because  they  hare  no  power  to  reform 
the  (lise:ise<l  couditiou  of  the  prisoner's  mind,  and  are  not 
imposed  for  that  purpose.  As  showing  how  little  really  deter- 
rent effect  even  the  severest  punishments  have,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  chaplain  of  Bristol  jail,  says,  that  out  of  167  attended 
by  him  under  sentence  of  death,  lt>4  liad  witnessed  hangings. 
George  III.  added  156  crimes  to  the  list  of  67  which  had  already 
been  made  capital  crimes,  with  a  result  that  from  1806  to  1819, 
during  which  time  this  <io<le  remained  unchanged,  the  number 
of  indirtable  offenses  increjised  threefold.  **If  deterrence 
enters  as  an  element  into  the  calculation  of  habitual  criminals," 
says  Mr.  Dugdale,  **  it  acts  chiefly  hs  a  stimulant  for  contriving 
new  methods  by  which  the  penalty  may  be  avoided." 

Finally,  the  hereditary  nature  of  criminality  shows  its  char- 
acter as  a  disease.  The  investigations  of  experts  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Morrison  states  that  statistics 
that  he  has  collected  show  that  more  than  one  fourth  of 
criminals  have  received  a  defective  organization  from  their 
ancestry,  and  further,  that  between  forty  and  fifty  i>er  cent  of 
cxinvictions  for  murder  are  cases  in  which  the  murderer  is  either 
insane  or  mentally  infirm.  The  most  startling  and  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  inheritability  of  criminal  tendencies  have  been 
furnished  by  the  American  investigators,  Mr.  Dugdale,  in  his 
famous  study  of  the  Jukes,  and  Mr.  McCuHoch  in  his  book 
upon  the  "Cribe  of  Ishmael."  The  results  of  these  two  inves- 
tigations have  become  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  repe- 
tition here. 

Westel  W.  Wixxoughby. 


THE  TOWN  MEETING  IDEA  AFPLIED  TO  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  CITIES. 

BY  J.   K.   THOMAS. 

THERE  \H  a  growing  Hentiment  in  this  c^ouutry  that  democ- 
racy is  11  failure,  aud  that  the  people  cannot  be  trusted 
to  govern  theniHelveH.  The  iuefliciency  and  corruption  of  our 
so-called  republican  form  of  government,  es|>ecially  in  the  large 
cities,  seems  to  warrant  this  assumption. 

The  most  discouraging  thing  about  our  politics  is,  that  not 
only  are  they  now  corruptr  but  they  are  continually  becoming 
more  corrupt.  The  faulty  however,  is  not  in  democracy,  it  is 
in  the  machinery.  Democracy  is  not  a  failure.  The  people  can 
be  trusted.  If  we  cannot  trast  the  people,  whom  can  we  trust  f 
Government  by  the  rich  and  intellectual  alone  is  demoralizing, 
and  always  ends  in  fcyrauuy.  The  true  government  is  that  by 
common  men  truly  representing  other  common  men,  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

Brilliant  men  are  often  dangerous,  and  the  proportion  needed 
by  one  conininnity  is  small.  To-day  we  are  ruled  by  politicians, 
while  the  people  have  little  to  say  about  the  government.  The 
politicians  of  one  party  nominate  their  officers,  thoHe  of  the 
opposite  party  theii-s,  aud  then  voters,  like  sheep,  are  driven  to 
their  i*e8i)ectivo  foUls,  having  been  previously  taught  that  the 
duty  of  oitizenship  consists  iu  following  x>iuty  leaders,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

Whichever  party  succeeds,  the  chances  are  that  the  officers 
elected  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  people,  since  they  owe 
their  election  to  the  ring,  and  dare  not  displease  their  masters. 

Good  men  are  often  put  forward  as  cat*6-paws,  and  used  to 
delude  the  people.  Men  who  would  scorn  to  do  a  dishonest  act 
themselves,  are  willing  to  shut  their  eyes  and  know  nothing,  in 
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order  to  obtain  the  favor  and  support  of  the  power  behind  the 
throne. 

The  only  remedy  for  thiw  state  of  things  is  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  people  ci»n  control  the  politicians,  not 
temporarily  and  with  great  effort,  but  always  and  easily.  To  be 
sure,  the  people  do  sometimes  rise  in  their  might  and  drive  the 
professional  politicians  out ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  except  with 
enormous  effort,  and  with  but  temporary  results,  for  although 
the  polilii'ians  yield  for  the  moment,  they  soon  regain  the 
supremacy  after  the  popular  excitement  8ut>8ideR  ;  or  they  may 
even  pretend  to  be  i-eformers  themselviss,  and  while  glibly  talking 
of  reform,  carry  out  their  selfish  schemes  witli  impunity.  Even 
the  occasional  election  of  a  good  man  but  dams  the  current  for 
the  time,  giving  it  ten-fold  force  when  the  d:uu  is  removed. 
This  is  because  the  election  of  a  good  man  of  itjself  establishes 
no  principle. 

The  best  are  handic-api>ed  under  our  system,  which  is  so  organ- 
ized as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  good  to  continue  honest,  and 
easy  for  the  unscrupulous  to  evade  all  constitutional  checks. 

It  is  generally  iwlmitted  that  our  present  system  makes  no- 
body re«pouHible.  This  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  more 
power  be  given  to  the  executive,  thus  locating  the  responsibility. 
Such  a  course  may  indeed  enable  us  to  know  who  is  to  blame  for 
any  miscondnct;  but  conviction  is  one  thing,  punishment  another. 

A  man  cannot  be  made  responsible  unless  held  so  by  some 
definite  tribunal  with  power  to  enforce  a  penalty.  Responsibility 
to  the  people  means  nothing.  What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business.  If  we  could  Xm  sure  timt  perfect  men  would 
always  be  elected  to  office,  almost  any  machinery  would  do.  fiat 
we  have  to  deal  with  men  subject  to  human  passions,  who  are 
often  ambitious,  avaricious,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  dishonest. 

The  problem  is  to  provide  a  system  by  which  these  men  shall 
lie  made  to  serve  the  state  honestly  if  they  serve  at  all.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  ponring  floods  of  light  on  every  action,  and 
by  making  the  punishment  for  political  misdeeds  immediate  and 
certain. 

At  pre«sent  the  executive  is  elected  to  serve  for  a  stated  term, 
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and  there  is  no  way  to  get  him  out  except  by  impeachment^  and 
i inx>eachment  is  an  impracticable  method  of  punishment  for 
political  offenses. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  fear  of  defeat  at  the  polls  is 
to  be  relied  ui>ou  to  enforce  this  responsibility.  But  it  does  not 
do  it.  For  the  election  being  more  or  less  remote,  our  so-called 
''practical  politician'^  feels  little  or  no  uneasiness,  knowing  that 
tho  memories  of  voters  arc  shorty  and  believing  tlmt  adroit 
mauagemeut  will  give  him  more  influence  than  upright  actions. 

It  has  l>een  the  custom  in  this  country  to  regard  the  division 
of  responsibility  between  the  executive  and  the  legialatui*e  as  a 
means  of  secui-iug  honesty  in  democratic  government.  But  it 
has  the  opposite  effects  In  the  end  the  legislature  gets  the 
power  without  the  responsibility.  This  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  evils  existing  in  our  governments  to-day. 

The  executive  is  tempted — indeed  almost  compelled — to  use 
patronage  in  order  to  have  measures  passed  necessary  to  the 
c^arrying  on  of  the  government,  and  finally  he  becomes  the  mere 
tool  of  the  legislature. 

But  this  cannot  be  corrected  by  giving  more  power  to  the 
executive.  The  proposal  that  has  been  made  to  give  more  abso- 
lute power  to  the  mayors  of  large  cities  is  utterly  opposed  to  all 
the  principles  of  a  republicAu  form  of  government.  What 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  to  elect  an  officer  for  a  stated 
term,  with  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  him  during  that  term, 
and  then  give  him  |>ower  enough  to  make  him  independent  of 
the  legislature! 

Thus  we  see  that  by  dividing  the  power  between  the  legisla- 
tui-e  and  the  executive  we  get  a  weak,  inefficient  government, 
full  of  corruption,  and  cx}nstantly  growing  worse.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  make  the  executive  strong  enough  to  correct 
these  evils  we  destroy  democratic  government',  and  might  as  well 
enthrone  a  king  at  once. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  that  will  enable  as  to  avoid  both  of 
these  extremes.  It  is  to  adopt  the  essential  principle  of  the 
town  meeting,  which  is  said  to  be  the  ideal  government  for  a 
free  people. 
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Of  course  the  citizens  of  a  large  city  cannot  meet  together 
like  those  of  a  small  town  ;  but  let  them  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts ;  let  each  district  elect  a  delegate  with  full  powers,  and 
let  these  delegates  form  au  assembly. 

These  districts  should  have  the  greatest  freedom  in  their 
choice  of  delegates,  and  no  restriction  of  residence  should  be 
imposed. 

The  number  of  districts  should  be  as  great  as  couveuience 
will  admit,  because  small  districts  allow  of  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance between  citizens  and  candidates. 

Thus,  instead  of  being  one  of  tifby  thousand  or  more  to  vote 
for  ten  or  twenty  men  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  the  voter  is 
one  of  a  hundred  or  so  to  vote  for  a  man  of  whom  he  can  easily 
have  perKoual  knowledge. 

This  personal  knowledge  that  the  voter  will  have  of  hia  dele- 
gate will  cause  him  to  watch  the  votes  and  actions  of  that 
delegate  w  ith  great  interest,  and  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
educating  the  voter  and  of  checking  all  tendency  to  irregularity 
on  the  part  of  the  delegate. 

Small  districts  are  also  more  difficult  for  politicians  to  manipu- 
late, and  the  larger  the  number  of  delegates  the  more  complete 
will  be  the   representation  of  every   shade  of  opinion.     Oar 
object  is  to  make  the  assembly  as  nearly  as  poc^ible  a  meeting  of 
the  people. 

The  constitution  of  this  assembly  should  be  simple  and  the 
restrictions  upon  its  actions  as  i^w  as  possible.  Its  chairman 
s^onld  be  appointed  (or  chosen)  for  life  or  good  behavior,  as  onr 
judges  are.  His  sole  duty  should  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  assembly. 

Aiter  the  establishment  of  this  government,  Uie  assembly  at 
any  meeting  would  find  itself  organized  and  ready  for  business, 
thus  eliminating  one  great  element  of  discord  and  delay. 

The  tirst  duty  of  the  lissembly  should  be  to  choose  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  whom  we  will  call  the  mayor.  Immediately  after 
his  election,  the  mayor  should  appoint  the  members  of  his  coun- 
cil, viz. :  a  chief  of  each  of  the  departments  of  finance,  education, 
justioe^  water  works,  streets  and  highways,  public  buildings,  etc. 
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If  ten  members  of  the  assembly  object  to  any  candidate  for 
the  council,  his  appointment  must  t»e  submitted  to  vote  of  the 
BBsembly,  othornMse  his  uomination  by  the  mayor  is  sufficient 

The  mayor  Hiid  council  tnnst  l>e  chosen  from  the  members  of 
the  ajsserably  and  they  should  retain  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  delegates.  It  should  be  a  part  of  their  duty  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  assembly  to  explain  and  defend  their  acts. 

As  soon  as  they  ai-e  elected,  the  mayor  and  his  council  should 
asBume  control  of  the  executive  department  of  the  city  govern 
meat.  They  should  also  originate  all  appropriation  bills ;  and 
these  bills  should  be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  assembly  with- 
out amendment  or  addition  unless  Buch  amendments  or  additions 
are  accepted  by  the  executive. 

In  consideration  of  the  time  and  attention  required  of  the 
executive  officers  by  the  meetings  of  the  assembly,  there  should 
be  a  permanent  head  of  each  department  who  should  be  the  real 
esecutive  officer,  but  subject  in  all  matters  to  his  chief.  The 
second  chiefs  and  all  other  employ^  of  every  department  should 
be  appointed  to  office  and  continued  there  according  to  the  most 
approved  civil  service  rules. 

Whenever  the  assembly  shall  pass  a  vote  calling  upon  the 
mayor  'to  resign,  or  whenever  it  is  unwilling  to  support  the 
mayor  in  any  of  his  measures,  or  whenever  for  any  reason 
there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  mayor  and  the  assem- 
bly^  then  the  mayor  shall  either  resign  or  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  order  u  new  electiou.  If  he  orders  a  new  election,  it  will 
bring  the  question  in  dispute  before  the  people,  who  will  they 
decide  by  their  choice  of  delegates  whether  they  support  the 
measure  advoeate<l  by  the  mayor  or  that  advocated  by  the 
majority  of  the  old  assembly.  If  the  new  assembly  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  executive  then  he  must  resign  and  the 
assembly  elect  a  new  mayor,  the  old  mayor  continuing  in  office 
until  the  new  mayor  is  chosen. 

The  resignation  of  the  mayor  carries  with  it  the  whole  coun- 
cil ;  bat  any  member  of  the  council  may  resign  without  affecting 
the  rest  In  might  be  well  to  add  to  the  above  that  an  election 
of  delegates  shall  take  place  at  least  once  in  every  two  years. 
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This  machinery  is  simple  aud  practical.  It  requires  the  ex- 
ecutive to  be  coustautly  responsible,  aud  brings  upon  him  swift 
aud  certain  punishment  for  any  violation  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  or  mistake  of  any  kind. 

This  punishment  is  not  of  a  criminal  nature,  which  being  too 
severe,  would  be  difficult  of  enforcement,  but  it  is  loss  of  office 
and  reputation  which,  carrying  with  it  the  desire  of  recovery  of 
office  and  re-establishment  of  reputation,  will  furnish  valuable 
protection  to  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  officers 
are  not  left  at  the  mercy  of  any  political  combination,  but  have 
ample  op]>ortuuity  to  defend  aud  justify  their  acts  and  opinions. 

In  fact)  the  legislative  and  executive  department  hae  each  its 
method  of  defense  against  the  other  aud  in  default  of  ultimate 
agreement,  the  jwople  decide. 

It  also  does  away  with  all  commissions  and  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible committees.  It  gives  the  directness  aud  energy  of  a 
oue-man  power,  with  all  the  democnicy  of  a  town  meeting. 
The  executive  is  as  absolute  as  Ocscir  while  in  office,  but  liable 
at  any  time  to  lose  that  office  if  he  abuses  his  power. 

This  accomplishes  also,  the  much  desired  object  of  separating 
the  executive  department  from  the  legislative  in  action,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  instircs  that  complete  harmony  of  purpose 
which  is  so  necessary  to  any  government. 

By  relieving  all  the  members  of  the  assembly  (except  the 
council)  of  executive  business,  and  of  the  duty  of  attending  the 
time-consuming  committee  meetings,  active  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  ai*e  enabled  to  take  part  in  its  work. 

Busy  men,  under  the  present  system,  (iud  it  impossible  to 
attend  to  city  matters  without  neglecting  their  own  affairs. 
The  interests  of  the  city  would  be  much  safer  with  busy  nten 
who  regai'd  politics  as  their  avocation,  than  with  men  who  make 
lM>liticH  tlieir  vocation. 

While  appointed  (or  routine)  officers  should  be  assured  that 
their  places  are  permanent,  elective  officers  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  their  tenure  of  office  is  uncertain,  and  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  men  who  are  independent  of  their  official  St'daries. 

Few  men  can  be  trusted  to  decide  political  questions  according  to 
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their  best  judgment  when  their  livelihood  depends  npon  their  con- 
tinuance in  ofiBce.  This  may  seem  to  exclude  the  poor  man,  but 
in  fact  it  does  not.  A  man  who  earns  an  independent  living^  how- 
ever small  his  income^  is  a  safer  person  to  intrnst  with  authority 
than  an  adventurer  who  expects  to  make  his  sabsistenoe  or  his 
fortune  out  of  politics. 

Our  plan  aims  Uy  give  every  citizen  an  equal  chance  for 
political  honors  ]  and  to  take  away  from  political  s(*.hemerH  the 
exclusive  privileges,  which,  like  the  robber  barons  of  old,  they 
have  usurped  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 

By  giving  every  district  absolute  freedom  in  regard  to  ita 
choice  of  repi*esentativesj  without  restriction  of  residence,  we 
encourage  members  to  l>e  free  and  outspoken  in  the  expression 
of  their  opinions  ;  they  are  also  rendered  leas  liable  to  be  con- 
trol]e<l  by  political  rings. 

This  independence  of  conduct  and  speech  can  l>e  obtained 
only  when  the  representative  feels  that  ability  and  honesty  of 
purpose  will  secai*e  him  an  election  from  some  district,  even 
thon£:h  the  one  he  represents  at  the  time  is  dissatisfied. 

To  those  who  think  that  two  aasemblias  are  necessary  as  a  bul- 
wark against  bad  legislation,  the  single  chamber  of  this  plan 
may  seem  a  defect.  It  is  true  that  vicious  bills  have  often 
been  defeated  in  the  second  house  after  passing  the  (irst.  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  gooil  reason  why  the  last 
determined  fight  could  not  be  made  just  as  well  in  the  first 
assembly  as  in  a  seox)nd,  third,  or  tenth. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tlmt  bad  legislation  can  be  averted 
by  "rfiw.ks  and  balanw^,"  or  by  atlditional  assemblies.  Every 
barrier  interferes  more  with  good  government  than  with  bad  ; 
inducing  citizens  to  relax  their  vigilance  and  rely  on  the  barrier. 

The  only  safeguard  that  is  of  any  value  to  a  state  is  the  in* 
dividual  efforts  of  its  citizens,  and  the  only  way  you  can  force 
them  to  make  that  effort  is  to  put  the  responsibility  upon  them 
by  abolishing  all  artificial  barriers. 

Then  we  might  expect  to  see  again  that  exhibition  of  public 
spirit  that  we  have  had  in  tlie  past,  but  which  appeal's  to  be 
greatly  lacking  at  the  present  time. 
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We  need  hardly  call  atl'Cntion  to  the  great  ailvantage  a  city 
wonld  gain  by  having  its  plan  of  expenditure  made  up  by  men 
who  know  its  needs,  and  wlio  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  their  plans,  and  thus  be  forced  to  haye  due  regard 
to  both  efficiency  and  economy. 

Having  the  fear  of  adverse  criticism  from  an  ambitions 
minority  alwaj^  l>efore  their  eyes,  they  must  not  be  niggardly  in 
furnishing  the  city  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  its  iuhabitanti^,  and  at  the  same  time  they  must  avoid 
all  wasteful  exi>enditnre.  To  the  minority,  the  constant  liability 
that  the  responsibility  may  be  thrust  upon  them,  will  act  as  a 
reminder  not  to  be  too  vehement  in  tlieir  criticisms  of  those  in 
power. 

It  may  l>e  urged  against  this  system  that  it  will  make  elections 
too  frequent,  and  thus  creivte  instability  in  the  government.  It 
is  trne  that  in  the  beginning  elections  may  be  somewhat  more 
frequent ;  bnt  as  the  new  arrangement  becomes  understood,  and 
old  prejudices  disappear,  men  will  perceive  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  violent  mesisures  ;  and  elections  will  be  forced  only 
when  some  great  question  comes  to  the  front,  which  cannot  be 
deci<le<l  in  any  other  way. 

This  will  not,  however,  make  the  citizen  take  less  interest 
in  politics^  bnt  on  the  contrary  will  tend  to-inoreaae  his  interest, 
because  every  question  of  importince  that  comes  up  for  discus- 
sion will  claim  his  attention  from  the  fact  that  he  may  be 
required  to  vote  upon  it  in  the  ease  of  disagreement  between  the 
executive  and  the  assembly. 

ThiLs  the  constant  liability  of  becoming  a  judge  of  ^  well- 
defined  (piestion,  will  intei-est  and  educate  the  citizen  vastly 
more  than  voting,  as  now,  on  a  confosed  mass  of  questions  upon 
which  no  Judgment  can  act  intelligently,  and  which  often  have 
no  relation  to  city  affairs. 

In  fact  it  will  finally  separate  city  from  state  and  national  pol- 
itics, and  cause  eacli  question  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits,  in- 
stead of  being  decided  in  the  interest  of  some  set  of  politicians, 
who  think  more  of  being  elected  to  office  than  of  being  in  Uiq 
riglit. 
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This  would  not  only  educate  our  citi7>eDS  ;  it  would  also  be  a 
training  school  for  statesmen,  and  have  a  most  beneficent  effect 
upon  politics  in  general.  Town  and  city  politics  are  the 
fonntainhead.  If  they  are  pure  all  are  pure  ;  but  if  they  are 
corrupt  they  will  poison  the  avenues  to  the  higher  places,  mak- 
ing them  corrupt  also. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  is  able  to  reform  every- 
thing at  once.  To  the  politiciaus  its  simplicity  will  seem  weak- 
ness ;  their  methods  could  hardly  sucxM^ed  in  its  assembly.  But 
when  it  comes  to  be  seen  that  here  is  a  field  upon  which  men  of 
energy  and  ability  may  honestly  win  power  and  fame,  where 
defamation  of  character  and  sharp  practices  will  gain  less  favor 
than  honest  argument  of  a  question  on  its  merits,  then  politics 
will  begin  to  improve. 

And  after  all  this  is  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favor  :  that  it  is  a  form  of  government  that  will  admit  of  con- 
stant growth  and  improvement.  It  has  the  elasticity  of  natnre, 
the  power  to  throw  off  the  old  and  take  on  the  new,  not  violentJy 
and  with  great  effort-,  but  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly. 

J.  F.  Thomas. 


UNRHSTRICTEI)  IMMIGRATION  DANGEROUS  TO  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM   R.    WOOD. 

THE  eleventh  census  gives  tl»e  total  population  of  the  United 
Statee  as  G2,G*>2,250,  against  the  50, 155,783  of  1880.  While 
the  rate  of  increase  for  the  decade  from  1S70  to  18S0  was  30.08 
per  cent,  it  was  only  24.86  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890,  showing 
a  deereatic  in  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. For  the  decade  ending  with  1880  the  increase  in  the 
native  born  popnlution  was  31. 7S  per  cent,  while  the  foreign- 
l>oru  showed  an  increase  of  19.99  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  1890  the  native-born  had  increjwed  22.70  per  cent,  against  a 
corresponding  increaae  in  the  foreign  element  of  38.47  per  cent. 
We  see  that  our  foreign  population  doubled  its  rate  of  increa^f 
whei'eas  the  native  lowered  its  rate  nearly  mie  Udnl.  To-day  we 
have  nine  and  a  quarter  millions  (about  one  seventh  of  our  total 
population)  foreign-born,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration 
those  of  foreign  parentage,  the  number  will  nearly  double  itself. 
In  eighteen  states  and  territories  the  foreign-born  rei>resent  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  native-1)orn  x>opn1atioD,  nine 
of  thede  states  and  territories  being  in  the  western  division. 
Taken  as  a  whole»  41.67  per  cent  of  the  males  of  voting  age  in 
the  western  division  are  foreign-born,  and  43.66  per  cent  of  these 
are  ignorant  of  the  Knglish  language.  In  California  the  per- 
centage is  much  higher.  There  50.21  \^.r  cent  of  the  nial«s  of 
voting  age  are  of  foi-eign  birth,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  them 
cannot  speak  English.  The  percentage  of  foreign-l)orn  in 
Montana  is  32.01  per  cent,  in  Kevadti,  32.14  jier  cent^  and  in 
Ai'iwma,  31.52  per  cent.  These  figures  illustrate  simply  the 
comparative  numbers  of  foreign  to  native-born^,  and  if  we 
Include  those  of  foreign  parentage  al.so,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
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to  native  population  will  be  wach  larger.  During  the  decade 
ISSO  to  1890  the  percentage  of  males  over  that  of  females  has 
increased^  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  immigra- 
tion are  filled  more  largely  by  men.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  in  tbof^  sections  where  immigration  has  been  most  exten- 
sive, the  proportion  of  males  has  increased.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  west,  where  the  foreign  element  is  greatest.  Not 
only  has  our  foreign  population  multiplied  nearly  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  native,  but  in  thus  multiplying  tbeir  political  in- 
fluence is  growing  in  an  ever- increasing  ratio.  This  greater 
voting  power  which  the  foreigner  possesses,  will  one  day  burst 
forth  and  assert  itself  with  more  terrific  force  than  did  ever 
Goth  or  Vandal. 

From  the  forc-going  statements  we  see  what  a  mighty  human 
tide  has  been  [>eacefully  flooding  our  country  dnring  the  past 
quarter  century.  It  is  nee<Uess  to  enumerate  tlie  many  alluring 
influences  which  attract  those  millions.  Tbey  seek  freedom, 
wealth,  power.  Araerii^a  is  their  jiHylum — their  ideal  UUipia, 
and  true  to  the  instincto  of  the  human  race  from  time  imme- 
morial^ they  cry  "Westward  Ho  !"  and  rush  across  the  conti- 
nentf  taking  possession  of  our  fairest  heritage.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  these  foreigners  go  west,  and  according  to  a  very 
corre<*t  calculation,  at  the  present  rate,  two  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  west  will  be  foreign  by  1900.  8uch  multitudes  flow- 
ing into  the  formative  west  ymutt  influence  our  future  as  a  nation. 
The  west,  with  all  its  vast,  undeveloped  resources,  its  land  area, 
and  its  natural  advantages  over  the  east,  is  destined  to  rule.  As 
through  the  ages,  the  seat  of  empire  will  still  westward  move, 
till  stopped  by  the  blno  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  question  of  immi- 
gration becomes  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  American  citizen. 
It  embraces  and  operates  with  and  through  the  liquor  power, 
Catholicism,  socialism,  ignorance,  combining  their  mighty  in- 
fluences to  undermine  the  machinery  of  our  government.  We 
will  therefore  consider  each  of  these  fbrcea  separately,  endeavor- 
ing to  show  their  attitudes  toward  our  government,  and  that  of 
immigration  operating  through  them. 
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The  liqnor  traflic  is  opposed  to  the  great  ends  of  government. 
Beutlmm  says  :  '^The  sole  object  of  goveruiueot  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  possible  uuiul>er  of  the  com- 
tnuuity/'  ^Miat  is  not  beneOcial  to  society  is  injurious  iu  so  far 
as  it  fails  to  be  a  benefit.  The  aim  of  government  should  be  to 
crush  what  is  ]>ernicious  and  support  what  is  l>eneticial  to 
society.  Drink  is  the  national  curse.  It  enslaves  men ;  it 
crazes  their  minds  to  the  commission  of  crime  ]  it  produces 
pauperism  by  creating  within  them  that  ardent  desire  which  re- 
fiuires  a  transfer  of  their  hai-d  earnings  from  footl  and  comforts 
to  the  dram-shops ;  and  death  is  its  ultimatum.  It  robe  man  of 
his  freedom  of  will,  causes  violations  of  the  laws,  and  brings 
misery  and  vice  in  t.h<*  same  cnp. 

Intoxicating  drink  is  a  serious  hindrance  t^  industry  and 
trade.  From  an  et^onomic  point  of  view  it  iinpoverislioH  the 
nation.  We  know  that  our  wealth  is  incit^asiug  much  more 
rapidly  than  our  jMjpuIation,  but  the  labor  required  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  is  unproduetivej  inafimnch  as 
that  which  does  harm  rather  than  good  would  lietter  not  be  cre- 
ated. So  that  while  a  great  deal  of  time,  labor,  and  capital  are 
thus  expended,  we  have  iu  the  aggregate  as  a  nation  nothing  to 
show  for  it  except  a  train  of  eviU,  whereas  were  this  capital  and 
energy  employed  in  the  production  of  necessary  art.icles,  we 
would  have  a  largely  increased  8h>ck  of  the  comforts  of  life  and 
n  largely  diminished  share  of  crime,  pauj^erism,  and  misery. 

The  use  of  intoxicants  unfU»  man  for  labor ;  and  for  his  in- 
dustry in  the  manufacture  of  liquor  he  receives^  on  an  average^ 
iu  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  produced,  as  compared 
with  other  commodities,  notonc-tcnth  the  rcmnncnition.  Sup- 
posing it  re^iuircH  ten  men  in  the  manufacture  of  necessary 
articles  to  the  value  of  one  hniulred  ilollars — only  one  man  would 
be  needed  to  produce  drink  of  the  same  money  value.  Thus 
by  draining  capital  and  labor  from  the  channels  of  productive 
employment,  the  liquor  traflic  causes  a  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  the  neceasiiries  and  comforts  of  life  (to  .s;iy  nothing  of  tlie 
luxuries),  thus  limitiug  their  production  and  depressing  trade  ; 
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this,  without  forgetting  the  vast  uumbers  unfitted  for  labor,  and 
the  vast  anionnt  of  grain  destroyed  annually  l>y  the  brewers  and 
distillers,  which  would  feed  millions  of  the  world's  poor. 

Xot  only  is  driuk  a  curse,  but  it  is  particularly  so  as  related 
to  immigration.  The  vast  majority  of  these  miserable  people, 
having  depraved  appetites,  are  peculiarly  attracted  by  liquor. 
Intoxicated  already  with  a  consciousness  of  freedom,  they  are 
easily  led  to  excess.  They  are  ignorant,  and  ignorance  and 
vice  ever  walk  hand  in  hand.  The  foreigner  is  not  onl}* 
tempted  to  indulge  in  strong  drink  as  a  beverage,  but  he  heartily 
engages  in  the  traffic^  and  deals  out  destruction  to  the  thousands 
of  his  brethren  who  come  after.  How  many  distilleries  or 
saloons  have  American  proprietors  t  The  percentage  is  small 
indeed. 

By  far  the  larger  per  cent  of  crime  resulting  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink  is  committed  by  foreiguei'S.  As  immigration 
increases  the  drink  bill  of  the  nation  increases,  and  the  more 
liquor  consumed  the  longer  the  list  of  criminals.  Maddening  in 
ltd  Intineucea,  drink  saps  their  energies,  empties  their  pockets, 
and  blasts  their  hopes.  They  become  desperate,  debauchery 
and  crime  ensue,  and,  ripe  for  adventure,  they  fall  victims  to 
Romanism,  Mormonisiii,  socialism.  Thus  we  see  that  while  im- 
migration strengthens  the  liquor  power,  it  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  other  great  forces,  cx)mbiDing  for  the  ruin  of  our  country. 

ROMANISM. 

Romanism  is  a  block  to  progress.  It  is  inimical  to  litieral 
ideas ;  it  cramps  the  mind ;  it  tyrannizes  the  body.  Uow  should 
every  lover  of  civil,  moral,  and  religions  liberty  regard  such  a 
power!  We  now  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  sp>eech,  a  free 
press,  and  a  free  school  system.  The  pope  claims  infallibility — 
which  is  an  attribute  of  God  only.  His  rale  is  absolute, 
perpetual,  and  uncontrolled.  He  recognizes  no  civil  authority, 
and  claims  the  perfect  loyalty  and  obedience  of  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Catholicism  forbids  liberty  of  conscience,  and  is 
antagonistic  to  our  free  institutions.  '' Ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  blind  devotion'- — and  their  maxim  is  closely  adhered  to,  for 
in  Catholic  countries  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  are  care- 
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fully  kept  from  any  tendency  to  liberal  thought,  which  is  fatal 
to  eccleaiaBticism  of  all  forms,  ami  especially  to  Romanism. 

The  priesthood  already  controls  a  large  proportion  of  the 
voters  in  onr  great  cities,  and  thus  influences  legislation  and 
tampers  with  our  free  school  system.  Ours  is  a  system  of 
self-govcrnmetii.  The  Komish  church  holds  its  adherents  eon- 
soience-bound — they  are  no  longer  freemen,  bat  slaves  tempo- 
rally as  well  as  spiritually,  for  they  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  sovereign  of  Rome,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  civil  power. 
The  poi>6  is  therefoi-e  ahxohtte  monarch  of  the  Catholic  world. 
Papal  rule  is  as  inconsistent  with  our  repnblican  constitution  as 
is  the  absolutism  of  tiie  Russian  government. 

The  danger  of  allowing  Catholicism  a  place  in  civil  affairs 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  Knropo.  England  has  curbed 
the  pope,  bnt  she  is  in  constant  dread  of  Catholic  cx>nspiracy 
under  the  mask  of  Irish  insurrection.  For  centuries  Romanism 
hus  l>een  in  a  state  of  periiiatient  conspiracy  in  France,  and 
until  the  advent  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  lUdy  was  the  seat  of 
Catholic  oppression.  Such  a  power  is  a  menace  to  good  govern- 
ment. Id  Catholic  cx)untries  it  conspires  against  the  liberty  of 
the  people ;  in  others,  against  the  existing  government 

When  we  consider  that  thi*ee  fourths  of  onr  immigiunts  come 
from  Catholic  countries,  the  wt>nderful  growth  of  Romanism  in 
the  past  quarter  century  is  cosily  accounted  for.  Italy,  Russia, 
AustriallDngary,  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  France  and 
Spain  where  emigration  is  much  smaller,  send  thousands  each 
month  to  swell  the  CHtholic  ranks.  Many  are  not  alive  to  the 
fact  that  Romanism  is  becoming  a  powerful  factor  in  the  affairs 
of  our  government  This  is  especially  true  in  the  West,  where 
new  states  are  lK)rn  yearly.  There  the  foreign  element  is  great- 
est— consequently  the  Roman  power  is  strongest.  New  laws  are 
being  framed  ;  new  constitutions  are  receiving  the  impress  of 
the  heterogeneous  populations,  and  it  follows,  directly  or  in- 
directly, that  the  western  states  will  be  molded  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  the  Romish  clergy.  In  a  numlmr  of  thest*  states 
and  territories  their  adherents  are  greater  than  those  of 
Protestantism.     The  Catholic  watchword  is  secrecy  :  they  blow 
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DO  truQipetB,  but  steadily  strive  for  the  upbailding  of  their 
church;  and  it  is  alarmingly  true  that  ixniuigratiou,  more  than 
any  other  force  in  operation^  strengthens  RomanisuL 

SOCIALISM. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  socialism,  we  propose  to  speak, 
not  of  the  many  complex  systems  of  social  fraternity  which  con- 
vulse Europe,  but  of  that  type  which  is  most  largely  represented 
in  the  United  States.  We  refer  to  German  socialism,  of  French 
origin,  which  is  represented  in  this  country  by  the  '^  International 
Workingmen's  Association" — the  agitators — what  Mill  calls  the 
*'  revolutionary  socialists.'* 

Our  constitution  secui-es  to  man  bis  natural  and  civil  rights — 
life,  liberty,  and  property.  Its  basis  is  that  of  private  property 
and  individual  competition. 

The  doctrine  of  socialism  is  community  of  property,  an  eqnal 
distribution  of  the  results  of  production,  and  direct  legislation 
by  the  x>eople.  Its  basis  is  not  com[>etitive,  but  cooperative. 
The  community  of  property  necessarily  iuvolvea  the  abolition  of 
collateral  inheritance.  It  is  a  system  of  state  ownership  and 
direction  of  all  industrial  operations  for  the  common  benefit  of 
society.  A  jwirt  of  the  theory  of  socialism  is  the  dispensing  of 
the  national  wealth  ''to  each  according  to  his  needs" — a  level- 
ing up,  as  it  were,  of  wealth — ^grounded  on  the  dogma  that 
''all  men  are  born  equal '' — which  is  "opposed  to  that  equitable 
principle  of  proportion  between  remuneration  aud  exertion," 
Labor  is  the  measure  of  value  ;  genius  and  stupidity  receive  the 
same  reward.  It  is  obvious  that  the  time  of  a  scientist  is  worth 
more  to  society  than  that  of  a  cobbler,  but  under  the  code  of 
socialism,  each  is  entitled  to  the  same  share  of  the  grand  product. 
Thus  we  readily  perceive  its  inferiority  to  the  competitive  sys- 
tem, in  that  it  stops  that  '^stimulating  collision"  of  miuikind, 
which  is  the  soul  of  progress,  by  deadening  energy  and  ability 
into  mediocrity. 

Socialism,  like  communism,  boasts  of  a  grand /ra/e/Tii/j/  of  un- 
selfish aims  and  ends,  of  undistnrl>ed  tranquillity  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  labor,  and  of  e<iual  rights.  Yet,  while  we 
admire  this  beautiful  theory  of  Utopian  perfection,  we  stumble 
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npon  the  discovei^  that  the  socialist  has  no  rights,  for  maa^s 
rights  consist  in  ownership,  and  if  he  own  nothing,  he  can 
demand  no  rights.  The  schemes  of  these  reformers  are  food  for 
the  philanthropic  mind,  yet  in  their  exalted  ideas  of  a  great 
hnman  brotherhood  they  overlook  the  nature  of  the  beings  they 
would  bind  together  in  mutual  love.  SelfishueBs  in  the  very  core 
of  the  hnman  heart;  and  seltishneas  and  univei^  brotherhood 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other.  That  **all  citizens  are 
ei|ual  before  the  law,'*  is  just  and  rights  but  the  minds  of  all  are 
not  naturally  equal,  their  physical  organizations  are  not  equal  in 
strength,  their  inborn  impulses  and  ambitions  are  widely  differ- 
ent. Clan  we  exjMict  the  eagle  to  nestle  on  the  earth  because  the 
lion  cannot  soar  to  the  skies?  Would  it  l>e  right  to  chain  a 
Milton  or  a  Cromwell  to  the  realms  of  ordinary'  life  because 
nature  has  not  endowed  their  brethren  with  faculties  as  strong, 
and  ambitions  as  great  T  No,  each  has  his  station  appointed  by 
a  divine  deci-ec ;  such  a  theory  put  into  practice  would  stifle 
ambition  and  l>ennmb  the  faculties. 

The  right  of  private  property  is  necessary  to  liberty.  That 
the  few  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  property  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  brethren  is  apparently  the  grossest  in- 
equality. But  perfect  equMiy,  in  its  simplest  sense,  would  be 
as  injurious  to  society  as  would  the  other  extreme.  "Every 
man  is  equal  before  the  law'' — but,  stopping  just  here,  let  us 
consider  that  man  is  a  free  agent;  he  is  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  race  of  life  with  his  fellows,  each  endowed  with  special 
capabilities  with  which  to  **  carve  out  his  own  future."  There 
is  a  goal  of  success  which  they  all  strive  to  win.  Were  all 
alike  possessed  of  an  equal  sliare  of  property,  having  the 
power  neither  to  increase  nor  diminish  it,  this  goal  would  be  re- 
moved. But  necessity  often  points  the  way  to  fortune.  Want 
is  the  stimulus  which  constrains  men  to  exertion  ;  and  want  and 
genius,  progress  and  poverty  will  always  be  coupled  in  the 
march  of  civilization.  Rob  society  of  competition,  giving  in  its 
stead  perfect  equality,  and  apathy  would  be  an  inevitable 
result.  Strong  minds  will  ever  predominate  over  weak  ones. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  the  centuries  multiply  they 
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more  clearly  demoustrate  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter. 

Direct  legislation  by  the  people  would  necessitate  uui  versa! 
education  and  involve  the  frea  administration  of  justice  by  the 
populace.  Universal  oducatiou,  could  it  be  reali^M^d,  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  human  rac«,  but  would  not  remove 
the  inefjualities  of  nature.  We  should  still  be  faced  by  the 
problem  of  mind  arniycd  ajj^uiust  matter.  We  should  still  find 
the  weak  intellect  clinging  to  the  strong  for  guidance  and 
support.  It  was  not  meant  that  all  men  should  be  equal.  It 
is  the  unequal  state  of  humanity  that  keeps  the  world  alive, 
and  were  such  a  thing  as  direct  free  administration  of  justice  by 
the  populace  inaugurated,  the-se  inequalities  of  nature  would 
clash  in  anarchy  and  insurrection. 

But  American  socialism  goes  still  farther  in  its  revolutionary 
schemes.  It  descends  from  exalted  fraternity  of  interests  to 
indicidualmn.  Let  every  man  be  a  law  nnto  himself,  is  its 
maxim, — therefore  "away  with  private  property!  away  with 
the  state  !  away  with  religion  !  away  with  the  family  and  home 
relations  !''  Socialism  in  the  United  Htates  means  anarchy.  It 
is  pernicious  in  the  light  of  our  free  institutions ;  it  is  immo- 
rality, ignorauce,  fanaticism,  death,  to  the  liberal  mind. 

We  have  seen  what  socialism  is  as  related  to  our  government. 
It  remains  to  be  shown  how  it  receives  its  strength  and  impulse 
from  immigration,  and  how  through  that  agency  our  government 
may  yet  totter  on  its  foundations  from  the  upheavals  of  social- 
ism in  our  land.  A  starved  man  is  apt  to  indulge  to  excess 
when  food  is  placed  l)efore  him.  He  does  not  realize  that  in  tlie 
gratification  of  his  appetite  he  is  working  his  own  ruin.  The 
immigrant  hungers  for  freedom,  but  when  he  lands  on  our  shores 
he  is  dazed  by  his  comparatively  unfettered  condition.  He 
seeks  to  enjoy  that  liberty  of  which  be  has  heard  so  much,  and 
in  the  anticipation  his  mind  is  fully  prepared  for  any  wild 
theories  that  socialistic  leaders  may  advance.  (/Ut  adrift  from 
home  and  native  land,  he  is  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
Bchemes  of  these  agitators,  he  rejoices  that  he  is  received  as  one 
of  an  organixation  whose  sublime  motto  is  "fV^^^»*m7y."  Ger- 
mans, more  than  any  other  nationality,  are  flocking  to  America, 
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establishing  themselves  in  our  strongbolds,  making  parts  of  the 
west  Gcruiau  colonies,  and  asserting  their  socialistic  views. 
This  was  demonstrated  in  Chicago  in  1SS7.  That  socialism  is 
peculiar  to  the  German  nation  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  '4n 
18S4  the  socialists  of  Germany  cast  700,000  votes  and  elected 
twenty-four  members  of  the  Reichstag."  Italians  also  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ferments  of  our  heterogeneous  i>opuiation. 
New  Orleans  is  an  example.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  socialistic 
circles  are  being  enlarged  abroad,  but  in  the  United  States  their 
numbers  and  the  influences  which  combine  to  accelerate  their 
growth,  are  multiplying  in  no  small  degree. 

KiNOKANCK. 

*' Intelligence  is  strength  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  many  grow 
intelligent  they  must  gnide  the  world.*'  Education,  thou,  is  a 
necessity — it  is  pre-eminently  so  as  related  to  human  progress. 
It  must  mold  and  shape  the  minds  of  men,  toucli  the  springs  of 
action,  give  direction  to  their  thoughts,  causing  them  to  vibrate 
with  the  graudest>,  most  sublime  ideas  of  man's  gretitness, 
developing  the  soundest  principles  of  government  under  which 
he  should  exist 

Ignorant  men  are  dupes,  credulous  and  superstitious,  subject 
to  the  leadership  of  the  few,  therefore  envious  of  their  higher 
attainniontfi,  and  ultimately  vicious.  Ignorance  of  the  masses  is 
stagniition,  and  can  exist  only  under  the  scepter  of  despotism. 

Ours  is  a  pnigrossive  regime.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  will 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  wisdom  exercised  by 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  executive  in  enforcing  those  laws.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  foreign  population  are  of  the  most  ignorant 
type,  aud  are  utterly  incapable  of  au  intelligent  uuderslandiug 
of  our  principles  of  government.  They  have  existed  under  the 
crushing  rule  of  despotism,  their  minds  are  stunted  by  its 
withering  influences,  and  they  come  to  us  totally  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  self-government.  What  then  are  we  not  to  fear  from 
such  a  population?  If  the  West  is  to  rule  our  country,  and 
foreigners  are  to  control  the  West,  it  follows  that  aliens  will  de- 
cide the  destiny  of  the  nation,  legislating  for  us,  and  executing 
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their  decrees,  Iguorauoe  and  pi-ogreas  are  contradictory  terms. 
Were  it  not  a  fact  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  theee  foreigners 
are  adulte,  we  might  hope  to  educate  them  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  our  government — but  as  it  is,  they  see  only  the 
outward  forms,  not  understanding  them  because  their  minds 
have  become  crystallized  in  the  service  of  kings  and  emi)eror8. 
Can  we  then  hope  that  with  their  inborn  monarchical  ideas,  the 
seeds  of  despotism  will  grow  the  plant  of  republicanism  f  Can 
we  hope  to  sustain  the  germ  of  our  constitution  T  Can  we  hope 
to  maintain  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  against 
the  peaceful  invasion  of  foreign  races  t 

While  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many  of  our  most  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  citizens,  many  of  our  wisest  legislators 
and  most  successful  business  and  professional  men  are  of  foreign 
extraction  ;  while,  in  a  large  measure,  we  owe  the  rapid  and  un- 
paralleled development  of  the  West  to  aliens,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  during  the  past  decade  espeoiiUly  the  ohanioter  of 
immigration  has  changed  very  materially.  While  from  an 
ethnological  standpoint  the  amalgamation  of  nioes  is  thought  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  human  family,  the  product  is  nevertheless 
modified  by  the  quality  of  the  various  races  which  go  to  make 
up  th^  amalgam,  i'an  we  hope  tbat  the  sloth  and  unclean- 
liness  which  characterize  the  lowest  orders  of  immigrants,  when 
carried  through  the  so-called  process  of  Americanization,  will 
produce  the  highly  strung  nervous  organiz;ition  and  the  refined 
polish  which  distinguish  the  American  nation  T  While  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  certain  class  of  immigration  be  en- 
couraged, we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  to  check  this 
mighty  torrent  in  time,  Ijeforc  it  shall  wash  us  down  into  the 
surging  vortex  of  revolution.  We  welcome  intelligent,  honest, 
well-meaning  foreigners,  but  we  surely  have  a  right  to  say 
whether  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Irish  convicts  shall  find 
their  way  to  our  doorsills.  We  surely  may  determine  whether 
Germany  shall  empty  her  socialistic  elements  into  our  popula- 
tion, and  whether  the  nihilists  of  Russia  and  the  desperadoes  of 
Italy  shall  steal  peacefully  into  the  heart  of  our  democracy. 

While  an  absolute  prohibition  of  immigration  would  be  an 
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extreme  meafiiire,  the  nation  should  more  carefully  inspect  the 
character  and  imiuire  into  the  intentions  of  the  would-be  immi- 
grant. Not  only  do  these  i>eoi)le  lack  a  certain  general  edu- 
cation and  moral  tone,  but  they  show  no  inclination  to  study  our 
institutions.  They  do  not  easily  assimilate  with  our  native  pop- 
ulation. They  come  here  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making 
money  and  then  returning  to  their  native  lands.  We  suppress 
contract  immigrant  labor,  bnt  are  confronted  with  another  class 
of  labor  which  as  seriously  affects  Americau  workiugmen.  In- 
stead, of  being  enlisted  "iu  Europe  by  Americuii  ligenbi  and 
brought  over  for  some  detinite  labor,  their  friends  forward  them 
passage  money^  and  when  they  have  landed  here  form  them  into 
a  socialistic  labor  party  or  labor  unions,  thus  not  only  securing 
to  themselves  occupation,  but  often  controlling  and  leaving 
Americans  out  of  employment.  Thus  arise  our  great  strikes 
and  riots.  So  that  while  they  show  a  disregard  for  our  insti- 
tutions, they  form  combines  against  us  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
land.  It  is  said  that  three  fourths  of  these  immigrauts  are  un* 
skilled  laborers.  If  this  be  a  fact,  we  are  asked  why  it  is  that 
American  workmen  do  not  more  successfnlly  compete  with 
themY  I  answer  simply,  that  a  large  majority  of  these  immi- 
grants can  live  on  what  a  respectable  American  would  cast 
aside.  The  average  foreigner  will  grow  rich  at  lasa  wages  than 
an  American  can  subsist  on.  Bnt  these  people  can  do  the  drudg- 
ery and  save  the  Americiiu  workmen  for  more  skilled  lalH)r,  it 
is  argued.  Ay,  but  Americiuis  are  not  all  skilled  laliorei's,  and 
those  who  are  displaced  iire  often  left  out  of  emi>loyment  alto- 
gether, because  an  Italian  can  exsist  on  decayed  fruit  and  stale 
bread,  working  for  less  money.  The  employer  profits  by  this 
means,  while  the  American  workmen  pay  the  penalty  for  being 
respectable.  American  industries  have  been  rigorously  pro- 
tcctal ;  why  not  protect  her  workiugmen  against  the  paui>er  labor 
of  Europe?  If  the  great  corporations,  trusts^  and  syndicates 
need  protection,  does  not  the  laborer  and  his  family  T  It  is  a 
question  whether  at  this  advanced  stage  of  civilization  we  do 
not  need  less  of  this  unskilled  labor  and  more  of  that  genius  and 
originality  peculiar  to  the  American. 
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Ours  is  a  land  of  liberty,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  weak  and 
persecuted,  but  should  we  submit  to  the  mercenary  designs  of 
these  strangers  t  Should  we  permit  socialistic  leaders  to  weld 
these  people  into  mighty  machines  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  evil  designs!  ** Knowledge  is  power,''  but  ignorance, 
when  led  blindly  by  shrewd,  designing  men,  is  often  an  equal,  if 
not  a  greater  power— from  the  very  fact  of  its  blindness  to 
results. 

A  nation  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  classes;  viz.;  the 
aristocracy^  the  gentry,  and  the  common  people.  As  all  know, 
in  this  country  aristocracy  is  not  synonymous  with  nobility.  It 
owes  its  existence  more  to  wealth  than  blood,  whether  that 
wealth  be  inlierited,  or  acoumulated  by  proper  exertion.  At 
any  rate,  the  person  who  can  afford  to  live  in  idleness  and 
affluence,  and  possesses  a  certain  moral  tone,  is  considered  an 
aristocrat,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborer  who  lives  from 
baud  to  mouth,  struggling  hard  with  'Hhe  nps  and  downs  of 
life,'^  the  drudge,  who  c^n  scarcely  exist,  l>attling  with  his  fate, 
and  wondering  the  while,  "Is  life  worth  livingt**  and  the 
vulgar,  represent  the  third  class.  The  gentry  strike  that  happy 
medium  which  combines  industry  with  solid  enjoyment,  strength 
of  character  and  activity  of  mind,  contentment,  energy,  pro- 
gi-essiveness.  These  are  the  bulwark  of  the  nation— her  strength 
and  support.  They  compose  the  motive  power — they  generate 
the  electricity  of  civilizing  iuflnences.  We  have  seen  that 
ignorance  and  discontent  lead  the  van  of  immigration,  that  these 
foreigners  are  a  mighty  horde  of  fortune-hunters  who  look  with 
hatred  upon  wealth  and  power,  and  it  is  too  conclusively  true 
that  their  numbers  swell  the  ranks  of  the  common  people.  As 
this  class  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  geutr>',  to  Just  that  ex- 
teat  will  the  nation  weaken.  So  that  while  all  three  classes  alike 
are  growing  with  the  increase  of  the  native  population,  the  com- 
mon people,  almost  exclusively,  receive  into  their  ranks  the  tide 
of  immigration. 

Foreigners  already  control  many  of  our  great  cities.  In  1880, 
sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Boston  was  foreign,  of 
New  York,  eighty  per  cent,  and  of  Chicago  ninety-one  per  cent. 
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Here  Romanism  prevails,  here  the  liquor  dens  are  most  numer- 
oug  and  powerful,  here  materialism  tinds  a  lodging  place  and 
enervates  the  life  of  the  people,  here  are  the  hot  beds  of  social- 
ism. These  are  the  forces  controlling  our  centers  of  civilization. 
Gsn  we  JmerMxzni^^  those  foreigners  f  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  we  have  not  been  successful  tlnis  far.  They  becx)me  natu- 
ralized, but  not  Americanized.  If  we  cannot  assimilate  the  mil- 
lions we  alro:idy  have,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  by  increa^ 
ing  their  numbers  the  process  will  become  easiert  No,  immi- 
gration has  reached  its  legitimat'e  limit,  fur  a  ^>eriod  at  least. 
Restrictive  measares  should  l>e  passed,  and  when  passed  rigor- 
ously enforced.  A  dilatory  policy  will  be  rain  to  the  nation. 
Now  is  the  critical  time.  Our  destiny  hangs  upon  the  acts  of 
this  generation.  Our  safety  imperatively  demands  a  restriction 
of  immigration  ;  it  is  vital  to  our  moral  welfare.  We  are  not  to 
fear  enemies  from  without,  but  to  protect  ourselves  against  these 
within  ;  we  are  not  to  meet  the  invader,  but  to  grapple  with  the 
incendiary.  History  repeats  itself — Babylon,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome,  in  turn  owe  their  fall  not  so  much  to  the  arms  of  their 
enemies  as  to  internal  decay — effeminacy — superinduced  by 
drunkenness,  luxuriousuess,  strife.  We  are  not  to  dread  foreign 
war,  but  civil  discord.  If  it  be  true  that  "  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond republicanism  but  anarchism,"  we  have  much  to  fear.  Jjet 
us  be  wary.  The  greatest  giant,  becoming  gorged,  may  be  easily 
overcome.  Powerful  though  we  are  as  a  nation,  we  are  becom- 
mg  gorged  with  this  foreign  element^  and  it  is  gnawing  at  the 

vitals  of  our  government. 

Wm.  It.  Wood. 


THE  JEW  IN  POLITICAL.  BUSINESS.  PROFESSIONAL,  AND 

SOCIAL  Lll-E. 

BY  ADAH   B.   BLOOM.    ESQ. 

THIS  subject  is  alike  interesting  to  Jew  and  Gentile ;  it 
embraces  one  and  all,  both  native  and  foreign.  When 
the  fathers  of  our  colonies  in  177C  declared  that  all  men  were 
born  free  and  eqiml — endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights — 
8uch  as  life,  liberty,  and  th«*  pursuit  of  happiness — the  freedom  of 
tliought  and  speech  from  pulpit  and  rostrum,  they  proclaimed  to 
the  world  the  existence  of  a  country  upon  UiC  oex:ident  that 
recognized  no  king,  prince,  or  potentate,  but  was  a  land  for  the 
people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people^for  universal  man 
hood  ;  a  country  that  has  l>ecome  second  to  none  other. 

With  what  marvelous  strides  has  America  moved  onward  and 
forward  in  the  great  straggle  for  supremacy.  Plow  from  the 
thirteen  small  enfeebled  colonies  straggling  for  liberty  and  self- 
government,  have  we  become  a  nation  with  forty-four  states, 
aside  from  the  territories,  several  of  which  are  now  seeking  to 
have  their  stAi*s  added  to  the  blue  field  of  our  flag  ;  a  nation 
with  sixty-iive  millions  of  people,  free,  happy,  and  prosperous ; 
a  country  that  is  honored  and  respected  the  world  over.  Be- 
neath our  flag,  wherever  it  may  be  unfurled,  the  American  citi- 
zen is  protected  in  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

What  a  blessed  privilege  is  ours,  that  we  are  citizens  of  snch 
a  land  ;  how  fortunate  indeed  are  we,  who  can  partake  of,  and 
participate  iu  iiH  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  lil)erty  vouchsafed 
to  us  under  sui'h  a  constitution.  We  love  this,  our  home  ;  hero 
in  America  the  Jew,  worthy  and  deserving,  is  on  an  equality  in 
every  respect  with  his  Christian  neighbor's ;  the  same  law 
protects  them  both  in  their  rights — punishes  them  equally  for 
their  wrongs. 
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The  Hebrew,  green  from  KassLa^s  frozen  soil  or  from  Poland's 
historic  ground,  is  beneath  oar  flag,  a  man,  a  human  being,  no 
slave,  nor  vassal — entitled  to  equal  protection  under  our  laws,  to 
liberty  and  life,  with  the  aristocrat  and  millionaire,  though 
American-born. 

What  have  we  done  and  what  are  we  doing  now  to  merit  and 
deserve  these  heaven-born  privilegest  In  a  country  numbering 
tin,000,000  i>eopIe  we  ar«  leas  than  1,000,000,  or  1  to  every  65  of 
ita  people.  NevertheleHs,  although  numerically  small,  we  claim 
to  wield  no  uncertain  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  govern- 
ment. A  nation  is  judge<l  by  the  Uirifl^  sobriety,  aud  culture  of 
her  people.  How  do  we  cximpare  in  this  regard  with  our  friend 
and  neighbor?  We  therefore  judge  the  Hebi-ew  from  his  social, 
political,  c<»mmercial,  aud  moral  standard. 

From  the  record  thus  gauged,  do  we  have  our  claims  to  citi- 
zenship, worthy  and  deserving.  The  Jew  socially  is  looked  upon 
as  a  recluse,  that  is,  he  does  not  mingle  freely  with  his  Christian 
neighbor  and  friend ;  that  he  finds  more  comfort,  pleasure,  and 
enjoyment  when  among  his  own  people.  This  stricture  is  made, 
and  justly  so,  by  our  Qentile  friend  ;  j^et  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  social  barriers,  that  have  for  centuiies  held  them  so  widely 
apart,  although  rapidly  disiippearing,  are  still,  to  some  extent^ 
seen  and  felt,  even  iu  our  boasted  land  of  liberty.  The  Jew 
prides  himself  upon  his  race  and  creed ;  he  loves  to  think  that 
he  belongs  to,  and  is  one  of,  the  chosen  people  of  God.  How 
often  do  we  hear,  when  in  social  gatherings,  the  remark,  ''He  is 
a  Jew,"  or  ''She  is  a  Jewess,"  although  uo  inteutionid  harm  is 
meant.'  Our  people  are  unobtrusive,  not  forward  ;  they  do  not 
thrust  themselves  nor  their  religion  upon  others.  When  the 
word  Jew  or  Jewess  shall  no  longer  l)e  whispered  iu  friendly  as- 
semblies as  words  of  distinction,  but  when  one  and  all  shall 
meet  and  greet  each  other  as  friends  in  common,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  apparent  indifference  manifested  by  the 
Hebrew  to  the  companionship  of  his  Christian  brother,  paaa 
away. 

The  many  centuries  of  bitter  and  relentless  persecutions  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  Old  World  has  been  the  means  of  bardeniug 
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the  tlewLsh  heart — compelling  a  claimishneasaiuoug  them  that  to- 
day is  flo  apparent  to  the  Christiau  world.  History  inrormH  aB, 
how  in  old  England  the  Jew  for  utany  years  wa8  compelled 
under  a  heavy  penalty  to  wear  a  yellow  cap,  so  that  he  would  be 
known  as  a  Jew  ;  ostracized  and  tabooed  socially^  commercially, 
and  politically.  Can  we  blame  the  old  patriarch,  who  so 
devotedly  adheres  to  his  faith  and  finds  liis  comfort  and  pleasure 
when  among  his  own  t  How,  year  after  year,  the  Hebrew  was 
elected  to  the  Kogliah  Parliament,  but,  because  as  a  Jew  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  oath  re(iuirod,  he  wan  unable  to  take 
his  seat.  It  was  not  until  1S5«>— thirty-six  years  ago — that 
a  Jew,  Baron  De  Rothschild,  for  the  first  time,  C4>uld  subscribe 
to  the  oath  and  take  his  seat  in  Parliament.  The  barriers,  once 
removeii  have  so  remained,  and  many  of  onr  co  religionists 
liave  honored  themselves  and  their  l>oroughs  as  representatives 
in  Parliament,  Itesides  tilling  other  important  positions  of  honor, 
profit,  and  trusty  to  wit:  Sir  (ieorge  Jessell,  ma.'^ter  of  the 
rolls,  ex-Maj"or  Phillips  of  Ijondon,  Judali  P.  Benjamin,  (pieen^s 
cx>unael,  and  others.  In  I^rlin  and  X'ienna,  the  great  cities  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  onr  people  suffered  equally  ;  here  the 
Hebrew  was  compelled  after  4  p.  m.  to  go  to  certain  quarters  of 
the  city,  tb(^  closed  in  with  a  heavy  iron  gate,  to  remain  until 
S  a.  m.  next  day,  when  the  gates  were  reopene<l  and  he  was 
permitted  to  come  forth  and  resume  for  a  few  hours  his  daUy 
trade  or  vocation.  These  persecutions  have  seared  the  Jewish 
heart  and  race,  and  what  generations  have  done  cannot  be 
undone  in  a  decade  ;  they  were  almost  uuiversal  wherever  the 
Hebrew  dwelt;  the  whole  world  revolts  to-day  in  the  light  of 
nioilern  civilization  at  the  unwarranted  persecutions  of  tlie  Jew- 
ish people. 

The  Jews  of  America,  therefore,  ofTer  their  prayers  of  praise 
in  the  synagogues  of  onr  land,  that  the  era  of  persecution  and 
tyranny  has  long  passed  away,  never,  we  hope,  to  return.  That 
the  Hebrew  in  the  sanctity  of  his  house  of  worship  may  offer 
up  his  prayers:  ^*Svite  Mat,  Yift  Ro-ael  Ado  Nut  A/nhannr —Ado 
JW — ^4/7»(/,"  — "Heai-,  Oh,  Israel,  the  Lord  onr.  CJod—tiod  is 
One,''    feeling  assured  that  in    America  beneath  our  fag,    no 
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yellow  cap  or  iron  gate  awaite  bis  departure  from  the  temple  of 
worship.  Social  equality  and  companionship  will  and  most 
come  with  tlie  young  and  rising  generation  ;  a  new  era  and  age 
awaits  ns.  The  dawn  of  another  civilization  has  followed  the 
night  of  persecution.  We  can  l>e  Jews  and  yet  be  sociable, 
agreeable,  and  companionable  with  our  Ohr.y^.au  frie  d  and 
neighbor.  We  ninst  remember  the  words  of  that  sainted  Rabbi 
Jjillienthal  of  Cincinnati,  that  in  America  we  are  Americans 
first,  Hebrews  next.  America  stretches  forth  her  hand  to  the 
downtrodden  of  every  foreign  land  and  bids  them  welrome  ; 
Bays  unto  them  :  **  Come  to  our  shores,  enjoy  our  liberties, 
share  with  us  and  participate  with  ns  in  the  blessings  of  a  free 
and  happy  country,  where  yon  can  worship  yonr  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  your  own  rousciences  without  fear."  Here 
is  oar  Mecca,  here  is  our  Palestine,  here  is  our  Jerusalem.  The 
Ismelite  of  to-day  in  this  country  must  banish  many  of  the  old 
habits  and  customs  and  l)ecome  an  American  citizen,  living  iu 
fraternal  a<'Cord  with  one  and  all  of  every  creed. 

We  now  addi-ees  oui-selves  to  the  political  position  of  the  Jew 
in  American  politics.  We  frequently  hear  that  the  Jew  is  so 
engrossed  in  mouetitry  affairs — the  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
utter  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  government — that  he  be- 
comes unmindful  of,  and  derelict  in  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  For- 
get not,  Christian  friends,  that  in  the  Old  World  he  was  forbidden 
to  hold  office,  or  to  take  active  part  in  political  affairs.  The 
foreign  Hebrews  who  emigrate  here  are  generally  quite  advance<l 
iu  years,  strangers  to  our  land,  language,  customs,  and  habits — 
much  cannot  and  should  not  l>e  expectetl  from  thenk.  We  are 
patriotic  and  love  onr  country  with  a  devotion  sincere  and  true  ; 
we  arc  active  in  every  political  contest;  we  have  filled  impor- 
tant positions  with  fidelity  to  government  and  credit  t'O  race. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  such  able  men  as  Simon  Wolf,  l^n- 
jamin  Peixotto,  Ost^ar  Strauss,  and  Moses  Hii*scb  have  filled  high 
diplomatic  positions  abroad  with  credit  to  themselves  and  appro- 
bation of  government  at  home.  In  our  national  halls  of  Congress 
have  Jewish  representatives  honore<I  tliemselves  and  their  race. 
Yulee,  Benjamin,  and  Jonas  have  creditably  served  their  states 
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as  United  States  Senators.  In  the  lower  honse  of  Congress  the 
.lewLsh  j>eople  have  heeu  ably  represented  by  Morse^  Frank^  and 
Wolf;  Solomon  of  Wisoonsin,  diHoharged  the  dntien  as  governor 
of  that  state  ^\h  the  higheHt  credit.  The  legislatureH  of  our 
various  r* r'  contain  our  co-religionists,  who  are  ever  active^ 
tak"  jg  deep  i«  erest  in  the  affairs  of  state.  The  younger  genera- 
tion of  Hebrews,  now  arriving  at  manhood,  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship  j  they  i-ealize  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  active  participation  in  the  nation's  politics;  to 
them  must  we  look  for  representation,  honor,  and  cre<lit. 

The  older  ones  are  dead  to  all  active  participation  ;  they  give 
way  to  the  yoanger  generation.  The  coming  decade  will  find 
active,  ardent,  and  brainy  men  of  our  faith  in  all  useful  and 
important  functions  of  life.  The  school  system,  so  dear  to  every 
American,  finds  a  warm,  devoted,  and  zealous  friend  in  the  Jew; 
none  so  poor  but  that  his  child  is  sent  to  reap  its  benefits. 

Throughout  the  land,  the  Jewish  people  firmly  sustain  our  free 
school  system.  And  here  must  I  urge  njwn  our  foreign  Hebrew 
the  necessity  of  sending  his  children  to  onr  public  schools ;  let 
him  instruct  them  more  in  the  English  language  and  leas  in 
Hebrew,  and  he  will  do  much  to  pi^epare  them  for  the  battle  of 
life,  when  he  has  passed  away. 

In  this  country  the  Hebrew  language  will  do  them  no  earthly 
good — give  them  a  good  Koglish  education.  I  also  beg  of  tliem 
to  keep  their  children  otT  the  streotfi  as  newsboyn  an<l  match 
peddlers ;  to  work  a  little  harder  themselves  and  give  the  boys 
the  benefit  of  our  schools.  The  few  dollars  they  earn  amount  to 
nothing.  When  they,  growing  up  in  ignorance,  are  compelled  to 
battle  for  life  they  will  regret  the  opportunity  lost  in  early  life 
and  blame  you  for  their  want  of  education.  In  the  legal 
profession  the  Jew  has  honored  the  bench  in  about  everj'  city  in 
the  land.  As  authors  their  works  have  become  standard  text- 
books in  the  profession  and  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  bench 
and  bar.  Jadah  P.  Benjamin,  at  an  early  day  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  an  able  lawyer  and  profound  states- 
man. Although  his  reputation  later  on  became  marred  by  his 
conduct — in  his  i^esiguiug  from   the  senate,   and    easting  his 
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fortunes  with  the  confederacy — yet,  while  living  in  London,  he 
handed  down  to  posterity  a  work  on  jurisprudence  that  has 
become  a  living  mouniuent  to  his  genius,  '^^'hat  lawyer,  backed 
by  **  Benjamin  on  Sales,"  does  not  feel  con^dent  of  success  t 
What  jurist,  giving  his  opinion,  supported  by  this  work,  who 
does  not  feel  sanguine  that  he  has  justly  and  rightly  expounded 
the  law!  The  profession  opens  up  to  the  young  aspiring  Hebrew 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  honor,  success,  and  reputation  ;  the 
bar  of  every  city  in  onr  land  numbers  the  Jew  in  its  membership. 
We  must  therofore  urge  the  old  fathers  in  Israel  to  realize  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  education  of  onr  children,  so 
that  when  they  grow  up  and  arrive  at  manhood  they  will  be- 
come something  else  than  pawnbrokers  and  clothing  merchants. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  has.  also  many  able  Jewish 
writers  and  editors.  The  leading  papers  of  the  country,  I  might 
say — one  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  molder  of  public  sentiment  of 
the  far  West,  the  Chronicle  of  San  Francisco,  at  whose  helm 
stands  Michael  H.  De  Young,  a  Jew  ;  the  other — the  leading 
paper  of  New  York  City,  onr  London  of  America — the  New- 
York  World,  owned  and  controlled  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  a  Jew, 
The  Omftha  Becj  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  is  owned  and  edited  by  Rosewater,  a  Jew, 

The  pen,  mightier  than  the  sword,  has  hewn  the  way  for 
modern  civilization,  and  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  Hebrew 
should  also  have  a  hand  in  wielding  public  sentiment  against 
bigotry,  persecution,  and  prejudice. 

Our  universities  and  high  schools  embrace  onr  talent;  the 
medical  profesHion  is  not  wanting  for  Jewish  practitioners.  We 
find  them  entering  every  avenue  of  life,  and  as  a  people  wo  feel 
honored  that  they  are  seeking  to  achieve  success  in  tlie  arts, 
sciences,  and  professions. 

They  .  must  also  learn  the  trades ;  all  cannot  be  merchants^ 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientists ;  they  must  become  painters, 
carpenters,  artisans  skilled  in  their  labor,  as  well  as  le-arned  in 
the  trades.  Many  Jews  now  living  in  our  crowded  cities  would 
l)ecome  independent  if  they  were  farmers;  now  living  in 
poverty,  they  could  theu  live  in  luxury  and  comfort.     The 
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land  is  rich,  the  soil  fertile  and  easily  had.  All  that  is  want- 
ing 18  willingncHs  to  take  it.  Why  not  embrace  it!  We 
mnfit  have  Jewish  tillers  of  the  soil ;  they  cannot  all  dwell 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  when  this  is  done,  and  we  can  find  the 
mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  carpeut'er,  painter,  carriage  maker, 
the  jeweler,  and  every  trade  represented  in  the  Jew,  then  indeed, 
mnch  will  have  been  done  in  burying  the  seeming  prejudice  now 
existing  against  us.  In  the  countries  of  Europe  no  Jew  was 
permitted  to  till  the  soil — much  less  to  own  it;  he  was  compelled 
to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  engaging  in  the  trades — not  so  here — 
the  land  is  ours  and  we  must  enter  this  field  as  well  as  all  others 
if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  life  and  become  independent  and 
prosperous. 

In  the  commercial  and  financial  fields  of  America  has  the  Jew 
obtained  a  noteworthy  and  prominent  position.  The  shrewd- 
neH»  and  business  tact  attributed  to  him,  the  result  of  centuries 
of  persecution,  has  made  him  unequaled  and  unsurpassed  in  the 
marts  of  the  New  World.  In  the  great  business  center,  New 
York  City,  the  Hebrew  merchant  stands  preeminent.  Four 
fifths  of  all  the  importers  of  New  York  City  are  Hebrews ;  they 
control  the  imports  of  America.  The  silks  and  satins,  diamonds 
and  laces,  the  tobac-coes,  arc  all  in  their  hands  and  under  their 
control.  What  a  power  indeed  does  this  handful  of  people  exert. 
They  have  been  and  are  now  the  leivders  of  New  York  City, 
They  do  not  hoard  their  wealth,  they  improve  and  benefit  the 
city  wherein  they  live  and  do  business;  hundreds  of  business 
blocks  and  thousands  of  costly  and  palatial  houses  are  owned  by 
the  ITebrewB  j  they  are  active  and  pushing — never  blocking  the 
wheels  of  progress.  Other  cities  of  our  country  bear  witness  to 
this.  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  BuflTalo,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Denver,  and  our  own  be^intifal  Detroit,  owe  much  of 
their  progi"ess,  wealth,  and  prosperity  to  the  thrifty  and  active 
Jew.  During  Grant's  administration  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  Seligraan  Brothers  of  New  York  City  were  macle.  our 
fiscal  agents  for  the  negotiations  of  our  bonds  abroad  ;  ably  and 
well  was  this  duty  performed.  The  Jewish  brokers  of  the  great 
metropolLs   of    our   country   are    among   the    most   sttible    and 
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reliable.  May  they  continue  to  wield  honestly  and  justly  a 
wholesome  influence  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  one  and  all 
for  generations  to  come. 

In  the  domeBtic  circle  the  Israelites  can  be  justly  proud  of 
their  lecord  as  a  i>eople  ;  their  homes,  however  hunihle,  are 
never  blighted  by  drunkennesH  and  debauchery.  Their  children 
are  taught  ol)edience  to  parents,  and  seldom  are  wantiug  in 
their  love  and  affection.  Profjuiity  and  vileneas  of  conduct 
have  no  place  at  tlie  Jewish  hearthstone.  When  do  you  hear  of 
a  patricide,  matricide,  or  fratricide  in  the  Jewish  homef  In 
the  117  years  of  our  national  existence,  not  ten  Jewish  murder- 
ers have  stained  our  record  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-men. 
Over  4,1011  homicides  in  the  United  States  last  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve not  one  committed  by  a  Jew.  They  are  not  idle  nor  shift- 
less j  they  are  not  found  lounging  around  low  dens  of  infamy, 
concocting  some  hellish  crime  or  lying  in  wait  aa  midnight 
assassins.  The  mothers  likewise  guard  with  watchful  eyes  and 
zealous  care  the  rising  daughters  in  Israel ;  the  tempter's  wiles 
have  no  inducement  to  lure  them  from  the  path  of  virtue  and 
chastity.  Our  daughters  pride  themselves  in  holding  aloft 
Israers  fair  name.  Our  women  are  worthy  of  praLse ;  firm  and 
devoted  in  the  teuet&  of  their  faith,  they  arc  deserving  of  and 
merit  the  approbation  of  mankind.  The  Jews  are  ciiaritable 
and  hospitable  ;  the  poor  are  looked  after  and  cared  for  by  their 
own  people.  Our  Gentile  frien«ls  are  never  asked  to  contribute 
to  Jewish  charity  by  soliciting  alms.  Within  our  circle  are  the 
aftlicted  and  nee<ly  provided  for.  Charity  is  firmly  impressed 
upon  every  Jewish  heart.  Jewish  charity  is  not  confined 
to  the  relief  of  the  Jew  ;  it  springs  to  the  relief  of  woe,  misery 
and  want  amongst  all  people ;  the  purse  string  is  ever  open 
to  the  calls  of  charity  whenever  and  wherever  made.  The  or- 
phan child — the  ward  of  our  xH*ople — is  watched  with  a  mother's 
care  and  a  father's  love.  The  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  at  Cleve- 
land, with  its  500  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  is  sustained 
wholly  by  the  Israelites  of  the  western  stat«^.  Jewish  l»enevo- 
len(M>  and  charity  alone  support  this  noble  institntion. 
When  we  visit  that  asylum  and  look  into  the  faces  of  those 
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bright  aad  happy  little  oues,  our  hearto,  though  saddeued  at  their 
misfortune,  yet  rejoice  at  their  happy  home,  where  they  are  bo 
well  clothed  and  educated. 

The  Jewish  pulpit  in  America  haa  done  and  is  doing  great 
work  in  broadening  and  widening  the  spirit  of  i*eligions  tolera- 
tion. The  age  of  fanaticism  and  narrow-mindedness  has  passed 
away.  Oar  college  at  Cincinnati  is  sending  forth  broad-minded 
and  able  ral>bi8.  May  the  synagogues  in  tlie  future  be  honored 
with  them  and  noble  results  will  follow  their  teachings  and 
precepts. 

Tlie  world  is  progressing ;  religions  toleration  follows  iu  its 
wake.  From  the  pulpit  iu  the  synagogue,  the  Christian  minister 
ia  heard  with  respectful  attention.  The  rabbi  is  called  upon  by 
the  Christian  divine  to  exchange  pulpits.  Free  interchange  of 
pulpit  is  the  death  of  prejudice  aud  hatred.  What  great  and 
rapid  progress  iu  toleration  has  oar  country  made  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

"While  comparisons  are  odious,  may  we  not  safely  say  to  the 
impartial  observer  of  a  nation's  record  that  the  Israelites  of 
America  are,  as  a  people,  worthy  and  deserving  of  all  the  righta 
and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

May  this  spiiit  of  toleration  and  brotherly  love  continue, 
bringing  us  nearer  together  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
Fatherhood  of  God. 

Adam  E.  Bijoom. 
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BY   KKV.   T.    M.   CBOWT.BY, 


I 


X  THE  April  nniuber  of  the  Journal  or  PoLiTifs  Mr. 
B.  B.  Gaboon  essays  to  criticise  the  Catholic  Church  from 
the  standpoint  of  AmericAnism.  While  the  ^neral  tendency 
of  the  article  manifests  a  spirit  of  fairmiudedness,  yet  there 
are  many  assertions  which  struck  me  as  being  at  variance 
with  facts,  and  which  seem  to  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  early  edu- 
cational prejudices  and  a  want  of  knowledge  pardonable  in  a 
non-Catholic 

To  quote  in  extemo  the  first  paragraph  of  his  article,  he  says  : 
**The  instinctive  distrust  of  the  average  American  for  the 
Catholic  Church  has  not  been  without  reason." 

For  this  "iiustinctive  distrust"  Mr.  Cahoon  assigns  several 
reasons.  He  says  first :  "He  (the  average  American),  saw  in 
the  ritual  strange  ceremonies."  IJudoubtedly  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  as  strange  to  the  average  American 
(non-Catholic),  as  would  the  absence  of  those  ceremonies  be  to  a 
Catholic.  But  is  ceremonial  display  sufficient  per  »e  to  excite 
'* instinctive  distrust"!  If  so,  why  is  the  American  public  so 
fond  of  ceremonial  display  T  Why,  to  use  the  undignified 
jargon  of  our  day,  does  it  "whoop  it  up  for  all  it's  worth"  when- 
ever occasion  presents  1 

But  perhaps  tlie  average  American  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  those  ceremonies.  Uis  ignorance  wus  not  tlie  fault 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  attaches  a  sublime  religions  senti- 
ment to  even  the  most  apparently  insignificant  of  those  ceremo- 
oial  observances — a  sentiment  whicli  the  most  Americanized 
American  might  be  glad  to  cherialL  It  seems  to  me  as  accusing 
the  average  American  of  unfairness  and  narrow-mindedness  to 
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say  that  he  had  an  "iustinctive  distrosf  for  something  which 
he  did  not  understand  and  would  not  inquire  into. 

'^He  heard  Mass,"  says  Mr.  C/ahoon,  *Mn  an  nnknowu  tongue." 
Another  reason  for  the  *' instinctive  distrust."  I  dare  say  that 
comparatively  very  few  of  the  average  Americana  (non-ratholics) 
have  ever  heard  Ma^s  in  any  tongue.  Aud  if  the  Maas  is  said 
in  Jjatin,  why  should  that  fact  excite  'Mnstinctive  distrust*'  any 
more  than  the  German  of  (lerman  Protestantu  or  tlte  French  of 
French  Protestants  or  the  Danish  tongue  of  Danish  ProtestantfiT 
Does  the  average  American  know  all  these  other  Itmguageef  I 
trow  not. 

''He  witnessed  in  the  communicauts,  for  the  must  part,  dis- 
cordaut  foreign  elementa  who  had  not  fused  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  work  of  charity,  religion,  education,  and  politics.'' 
And  yet  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one,  Mr,  Cahooa  (luotes 
Macaulay^s  famous  eulogy  of  the  church  and  tells  ns  that  the 
splendid  organization  used  "where  they  could  be  useful,  the 
labor  of  all,  no  matter  at  what  devotion  and  sacritice  to  advance 
the  creed  of  Christianity." 

^'Its  universality,"  be  says,  "caring  for,  and  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  aud  poor,  zealously  guarding  and 
teaching  the  young  and  weak  .  .  .  impressed  the  student 
with  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  the  Savior  of  mankind 
animated  the  Catholic  Charch."  And  this  we  are  given  to 
understand,  has  been  the  perpetual  policy  of  the  church.  Why 
should  the  policy  of  that  church  change  when  it  found  a  footing 
on  American  soil  t 

Tt  has  not  perhaps  entered  into  direct  and  formal  cooperation 
with  other  religious  denominations  in  the  erection  of  charitable 
institutions ;  but  neither  do  these  other  denominations  join 
hands  to  any  great  extent.  It's  a  case  of  "each  one  for  himself" 
and  all  doing  works  of  charity  according  to  means.  And  the 
charitable  institutions  that  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  land 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Catholic  Church — and  into  many 
of  them  men  of  all  religious  denominations  are  received — bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  behindhand  in 
works  of  charity. 
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As  to  religion,  wby  Bhoald  the  fact  of  the  Catholic  Church  act 
fusing  with  other  denominatioDS  t>e  a  source  of  '*  instinctive  dis- 
trustt'^  It  ia  our  proud  national  boast  that  America  is  the  land 
where  one  may  worship  (!od  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  If  a  Catholic  believes  in  the  truth  of  his  religious 
tenets^  he  would  bo  false  to  his  God  should  lie  abandon  them,  and 
his  allegiance  a^  a  good  Anierioan  citizen  may  be  called  into 
question.  Do  Baptists  fuse  with  Methodists  or  Methodists  with 
KpiscopaHauH,  or  Episcopalians  with  Congregiitioualistsi  And 
yet  these  sects  excite  uo  '^instincive  distrust/'  It  is  but  faint 
and  damning  praise  of  the  average  American  that  he  felt  *'  in- 
stinctive distrust"  of  the  Catholic  Church,  simply  because 
within  the  scope  of  constitutional  rights  it  worshipped  God  at 
its  own  altars. 

**The  average  American,"  says  Mr.  C.ihoon,  '*  beheld  the 
clergy  .  .  .  holding  itself  aloof  from  all  participation  in  or 
sympathy  for  our  national  festivities."  Had  Catholics  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  no  share  in  the  events  which  called  those 
national  festivities  into  existence?  Are  not  oar  intereete  as 
a  religious  denomination  closely  allied  with  the  national  achieve- 
ments that  made  Independence  Day  and  Decoration  Day  and 
other  national  holidays,  as  sacred  and  ius  hallowed  to  the 
Catholic  heart,  native  or  foreign-born,  as  ever  they  were  to  the 
"average  American"!  Why  then  should  we  hold  aloof  from 
participation  in  them  f  As  a  matter  of  fact',  have  we  held  aloof 
from  such  participation? 

In  the  various  centennial  celebrations  that  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  not  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  earnestly  exhorted  their  people  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  t  Mr.  Cahoon  knows  but  little  of  the  vast 
body  of  Ciit.holic  clergy  in  America  when  he  says  they  have  had 
no  sympathy  witb  national  festivities,  and  I  feel  secure  that  I  do 
not  transcend  the  l>ouuds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  scarcely  one 
among  them  but  would  resent  such  an  imputation  as  a  personal 
insult  And  such,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  the  sentiment  of 
the  Catliolic  clergy  for  the  last  thirty  years  at  least 

lu  his  final  remarks  upon  the  American  priest,  Hr.  Cahoon 
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says  :  **The  sight  of  a  thoroughgoing  American  priest 
who  was  proud  of  his  country  and  gloried  iu  it,  lias  been  rare." 
This,  to  luy  mind,  is  the  "  must  uukiadest  cut  of  ail."  He  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Americau  priesthood 
there  is  a  considerable  nnmber  of  native  born,  who  cherish  the 
love  of  their  native  land  with  an  intensity  that  would  make 
them  glad  and  willing  to  shed  their  blood  for  it,  were  such  an 
extreme  measure  necessary. 

But  even  among  the  foreign-born  there  are,  and  have  been, 
intensely  thoroughgoing  American  priests.  My  early  boyhood 
daj-s  were  of  neoeesity  spent  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
foceign  born  priests,  and  to-day  £  can  look  back,  sis  one  of  the 
most  pleasurable  reminisceaces  of  youth,  to  the  lessons  of 
patriotic  love  for  America  that  were  instilled  into  my  mind 
from  the  lips  of  a  foreign-lM>rn  priest. 

Five  years  of  my  life  I  spent  in  a  preparatory  f\itholic  college, 
where  all  the  professors  (priests)  were,  with  one  exception^ 
foreign-born,  and  apart  from  tlio  instruction  that  came  under 
the  regular  curriculum  of  studies,  T  heard  nothing  more  'fre- 
quently nor  more  earnestly  inculcated  than  the  grandeur  of 
American  iustitutions,  the  love  and  venerations  we  should  en- 
tertain for  them,  and  the  gratitude  we  owed  to  God  for  such  rare 
blessings. 

Four  other  years  I  spent  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology under  professors  who  represented  Poland^  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  professors  of  Yale  or  Har- 
vard, or  any  other  educational  institution  in  America,  were  not 
more  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  oar  republican  insti- 
tutions, nor  labored  more  persistently  t-o  impress  their  students 
with  the  loftiness  of  their  dignity'  as  Americans  than  did  these 
representatives  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  last  nine  years  of  my  life  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be 
numbered  among  the  Catholic  priasthood  of  America ;  and 
whilst  from  one  who  claims  it  as  his  proudest  boast  to  have  been 
t)orn  under  the  stars  and  strij^es  of  America,  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  he  would  have  a  deep  innate  love  of  bis  native 
land,  yet  during  those  nine  yeai's  my  lot  has  been  cast  among 
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priests  wbo  were  foi'eign-borii,  aad  among  all,  young  and  old,  I 
have  never  foand  anything  but  a  seutimeut  of  deepest  respect 
and  veneration  almost,  of  America  and  her  institutions.  Policy 
toward  his  church,  if  no  higher  motive,  would  make  the  foreign 
priest  a  thoroughgoing  Ameriwiu,  for  the  foreigh-boru  priest 
above  all  others  kuows  by  contrast  how  much  more  favorable  to 
the  diffusion  of  his  faith  is  liberty-loving  America  than  are  the 
despotic,  bigoted,  and  semi-atheistic  governmentB  of  Kurope. 

I  cannot  therefore  well  understand  how  Mr.  Cahoon  asserts  that 
a  thoroQghgoing  American  priest  was  rare  unless  he  evolved  that 
fact  from  the  deep  recesses  of  his  own  inner  consciousness  or  has 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  the  malicious  and  mendacious  cant 
of  such  men  as  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  association,  or  else  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Catholic  clergy  must  have  been  very 
limited.  I  can  si&sure  him,  however,  that  he  may  lay  aside  his 
fears  as  to  the  tliorougligoinguess  of  the  American  priests.  We 
recognize  the  wisdom  and  justice  and  broad-mindedness  of 
American  institutions  and  would  not  exchange  our  American  in- 
heritance for  the  costliest  diadem  that  bedecks  the  brow  of 
foi-eign  potentate. 

He  himself  mentions  an  incident  that  '*  teaches  more  than  an 
essay  the  ease  with  which  mutual  prejudices  between  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  may  be  dispelled."  The  incident  is  the  re- 
cent Columbian  celebration,  where  in  the  town  of  Mr.  Cahoon's 
residence  the  children  of  the  public  and  of  the  parochial  schools 
united  to  honor  an  occasion  worthy  alike  of  honor  from  all.  A 
similar  incident  was  not  rare  in  our  Connecticut  cities — a  foot 
that  goes  far  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  Cathol- 
icism to  keep  the  adlierents  from  fusing  with  others  in  all  that 
concerns  our  national  honor.  Catholics  never  l>uilt  up  the  wall 
of  separation — they  found  it  already  constructed  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  climb  over  it.  It  may  interest  Mr.  Cahoon  to 
know  that  in  many  of  our  smaller  Connecticut  towns  there 
occurred  un  that  same  occasion  incidents  of  a  different  nature 
but  little  calculated  to  allay  religious  prejudice,  and  which 
would  tend  to  fan  its  smoldering  embers  into  a  glowing 
blaze.     I  i-efer  to  the  preconcei-t«d  action  of  the  A.  P.  A.  (who 
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claim  to  be  the  only  genuine  Americans — qnoil  acertat  Dcm)  in 
excluding  children  of  the  parochial  schools  £rom  joining  with 
those  of  the  public  school  or  inviting  them  only  at  the  eleventh 
hour  when,  if  not  previously  prepared,  they  must  show  to  dis- 
advantage. Surely  there  was  no  display  of  true  American 
spirit  evidenced  in  snch  action.  But  unfortunately,  for  the 
A.  P.  A.,  that  was  the  time  they  "were  hoist  by  their  own 
petard." 

There  arc  other  assertions  open  to  criticism  which  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  consider.  And  as  they  seem  in  the  design  of 
Mr.  Gaboon's  article  to  but  pave  tlie  way  to  a  consideration  of 
the  st^hool  question,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  leave  aside  all  pre- 
liminary matter  luid  consider  his  views  on  that  all-absorbing 
topic,  that  is  agitating  all  classes  who  have  the  welfare  of  onr 
future  generation  at  hesirt.  He  makes  the  assertion  that  "where 
Catholics  were  sufhciently  numerous  to  maiut>aiu  parochial  schools 
they  have  been  commanded  by  bishops  and  priests  to  do  so  under 
a  penalty  of  denial  of  commnnion  with  and  absolution  by  the 
church."  That  snch  extreme  measures  have  been  taken  in  some 
cases  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  they  have  been  general  is  an 
assertion  which  does  not  coincide  with  facts.  The  Catholic 
diocese  of  Hartford  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  country; 
and,  while  parochial  schools  have  multiplied  at  an  astonishing; 
rate,  the  increase  has  not  been  made  under  the  compulsion  of 
ecclesiastical  censure.  The  late  council  of  Baltimore  invests 
bishops  with  the  right  of  inflicting  such  censure,  but  I  feel  secure 
in  saying  that  but  few  (I  know  of  but  one)  have  exercised  that 
right. 

It  is  asserted  ligaiu  that  "  many  of  the  male  communicauts  of 
the  church  were  educ4ited  iu  the  public  schools  of  this  country 
and  know  the  charge  that  they  are  'godless  and  fountains  of 
vice^  is  ui^ast  and  false."  Not  only  many  of  the  lay  conunnni- 
cantfi  were  educated  in  the  public  schools,  but  also  many  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  ^fost  of  my  schoolboy  days  were  spent  in  the 
public  schools  of  my  native  city  (New  Haven),  and  I  indignantly 
repel  the  charge  that  they  were  "founta-ins  of  vice."  Some 
rabid  and  over-zealous  champion  of  parochial  schools  may  have 
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made  that  cbar^^f  but  iuveetigation  will  uot  pmve  that  the  bulk 
of  Catholic  clergy  ever  held  such  unjust  opiniooB.  That  the 
public  schools  were  and  are  ''godless''  in  the  seuse  that  no 
religion  is  taught  iu  them,  is  true,  atui  that  is  the  true  siguifica- 
tion  of  the  term  ^'godleas"  as  applied  to  the  public  schools  by 
Catholic  clergymen* 

But  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  are  not  alone  in  holding  that 
view.  Many  thoughtful  men  of  our  day  who  have  adopted 
education  as  a  profession,  seem  to  concur  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  same  opinion.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  uot  long  ago 
wrote  as  follows:  "I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  great  error  to 
*secnlari7«'  the  public  sehoolSr  drst,  because  education  would 
thereby  be  degraded  and  sterilized ;  secondly^  because  the 
attempt  is  too  unnatural  to  succeed  ;  and  thirdly,  because  this 
policy  never  can  make  the  public  schuol  the  school  of  the  whole 
population." 

Said  the  late  bishop  of  Fond  dn  Lac,  Wisconsin,  John  Henry 
Hobart  Browne  ;  '*  I  plejwl  again,  as  formerly,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  church  schools.  I  recoguize  fully  the 
usefuluess  of  much  of  the  knowledge  imparted  in  secular  schools 
and  the  wisdom  of  upholding,  in  such  a  nation  as  ours,  some 
system  of  instructing  all  classes  of  children.  But  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  elevate  the  worth  of  intellectual  training  and 
feeding  above  the  worth  of  spiritual  education,  or  to  neglect  the 
souls  of  our  children  because  the  minds  of  other  children  should 
be  cultured.  I  wish  that  every  parish  could  have  its  own  gram- 
mar school,  where  the  church's  catechism  and  history  could  be 
taught  along  with  writing  and  arithmetic/' 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  published  the  following  in  his  Sunday 
magazine  :  '*lt  is  not  aloue  the  Roman  Catholics  who  are  ad- 
vocates of  separate  schools.  Many  clergymen  and  laymen  of  tlie 
EpiseA>|>al  Church  are  open  in  their  denunciation  of  what  they 
term  Christless,  and  even  Godless,  education."  Trinity 
parish,  he  says  a  little  further  on,  is  educating  some  four 
thousand  future  voters,  who  have  no  sympathy  for  the  present 
public  school  system. 

Kev.  W.  H.  Flatt,  of  San  Francisco,  said  of  the  public  school 
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BjTStem  :  "  We  ahonld  Christianize  onr  edacatdon  ;  because,  first, 
if  our  aecnlar  schools  were  instituted  exclusively  to  build  up 
Protestantism,  they  are  a  great  blunder,  for  they  are  breaking 
it  down  :  second,  if  to  destroy  Romanism,  tJiey  are  an  utter 
failure ;  and,  third,  if  to  bresik  down  all  religion,  they  are  a 
crime  against  civilization."  One  more  quotation  will  suffice, 
that  from  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge*H  article  in  the  Princeton 
ReiueiVf  where  he  says:  "Education  involves  the  training  of 
the  whole  man,  and  of  all  the  facnlties,  of  the  conscience,  and 
of  the  affections^  as  well  as  of  intellect  The  proposed  attempt 
at  erecting  a  complete  national  systeni  of  public  schools  from 
whose  instruction  in  all  grades  all  x>ositive  religions  elements 
are  to  be  expurgated,  is  absolutely  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  Besides,  this  new  principle  of  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  God  and  Christ  from  the  instruction  of  our 
common  school,  is  In  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  declared 
conviction  of  their  founders." 

I  could  readily  multiply  many  times  these  quotations,  bat 
those  given  sntlice  amply  for  my  object,  viz.:  that,  whilst  not 
contending  for  the  soundness  of  these  views,  they  do  coincide 
with  the  views  held  by  bishops  and  priests  as  to  the  *' godless" 
nature  of  public  schools.  They  do  more  than  coincide  with 
Catholic  views  ;  they  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  c^uld  be  used  against  the  present  school  system.  When 
such  men  of  broad  culture  and  vast  experience,  whose  natural 
inclinations  would  be  to  defend  the  public  schools  as  natural 
(so-called,  at  least)  institutions,  find  it  necessary  to  denounce 
thenif  there  must  be  sometJiing  amiss.  Where  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  mnst  l>e  considerable  fire.  Ts  it,  therefoi-e,  urgent 
to  heap  abuse  on  Archbishop  ('orrigan  and  Archbishop  Kyan, 
and  the  m^ority  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  whilst  such  bright 
lights  of  Prot^tantism  are  strenuously  advancing  concordant 
views  t 

Mr.  Cuhoon  tells  us  :  '*  They  (the  Catholic  clergy)  excluded 
Bible  reading  from  the  public  schools  iMH^ause  the  translation 
was  not  that  approved  by  the  church  ;  then  they  denounced 
them  as  godless."     To  take  the  latter  statement  first,  they  de- 
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uouDced  tJiem  as  godless  before  the  Bible  reading  wafi  excluded, 
for  they  had  comiuou  sense  enough  to  see  that  mere  Bible  read- 
ing by  a  teacher  who  did  not  begin  to  have  the  qualiiication  to 
explain  its  difficulties,  is  a  very  poor  snbstitnte  for  religion. 
They  denounced  Bible  reading,  not  so  much  because  the  Bible 
read  was  not  approved  by  the  church,  but  because  not  being  ap- 
proved it  was  forced  down  the  throats  of  C^atholic  children, 
thus  treading  upon  their  religious  feelings.  For  oi^n  oouti^- 
versial  passages  were  selected  and  Catholic  children  made  to 
listen  to  scathing  denunciations  of  their  faith.  In  some  places, 
rural  districts  especially,  the  Protestant  minister  wa«  called  in, 
or  came  in  at  least,  to  give  his  instructions.  And  theee  thingD 
are  not  from  hearsay  or  taken  secondhand.  I  witnessed  them 
in  my  own  schoolboy  days.  If  Mr.  i'alioou's  children  held  any 
positive  religious  truths,  would  he  not  have  denounced  any 
system  tiiatso  lacerated  the  moat  sacred  feelings  of  his  offspring  f 

But,  apparently  Mr.  (ahoon  does  uot  believe  in  positive  re- 
ligious views.  He  would  rather  take  shelter  behind  the  vague, 
undefined  spirit  of  Christianity.  Every  heretic  and  schismatic 
since  the  days  of  Christ  have  found  there  a  haven  of  rest — a 
^fact  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  necessity  of  defined  forms. 
Christ  himself  taught  his  religion  in  definite  forms.  His  com- 
mission to  his  Apostles  was  "to  teach  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you/*  and  if  the  spirit  of  Christianity  means  any- 
thing, it  means  the  continuance  of  positive  religious  forms,  it 
means  dogmatism  however  distasteful  that  may  l>e  to  the  agnos- 
ticism and  false  liberal- mi ndedness  of  our  day. 

All  creeds  may  contain  something  good  ;  but,  full  of  incon- 
sistencieSf  as  they  are  cx^Uectively  considered,  it  is  evident  that 
not  all  can  be  true,  for  "consistency  is  a  jewel  that  sparkles 
only  on  the  brow  of  truth."  If  we  have  religion  at  all  in  the 
schools,  let  it  be  something  positive,  uot  the  undeterminate 
something  that  breathes  forth  Christianity  (uot  always)  in  the 
textr  books. 

Holding  such  views,  I  am  not  surprised  that  when  Mr.  Cahoon 
enters  the  field  of  logic  against  the  reverend  archbishop  of 
Philadelphia,   be    argues    against    himself.     He  tells  ns  that 
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religion  is  "godliness,  or  real  piety  in  practice,  consisting  in 
the  performance  of  all  known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men, 
in  obedience  to  divine  command  or  from  love  to  God  and  llis 
law/'  If  this  is  the  species  of  religion  Mr.  Cahoou  would  have 
in  the  public  schools,  I  think  there  is  not  a  Catholic  in  the  land 
bnt  would  shake  hands  with  him  and  call  him  brother.  But  the 
difficulty  will  be  how,  without  positive  religions  forms,  we  shall 
be  able  to  know  all  onr  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men.  A 
duty  implies  a  positive  obligation  which  we  ought  to  know  in 
some  determinate  manner.  The  commandments  of  the  decalogne 
are  nothing  indefiuite  or  ambiguous.  Surely  we  would  not  be 
expected  to  learn  our  duties  as  citi7.ens  to  the  temporal  authori- 
ties fh)m  the  garbled  and  fragmentaiy  excerpts  that  might 
api>ear  in  text-books.  With  much  less  reason  may  we  Ije  ei- 
l)ected  to  learn  our  duties  to  our  God.  Again,  if  the  motive  of 
our  performing  our  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men  is  *^  love 
of  God  and  His  law/'  we  must  kuow  what  that  law  is,  and 
there  are  very  few  text-books  that  will  give  a  child  anything 
more  than  an  exceedingly  hazy  view  of  his  duty  to  Go<l  from  a 
love  of  God's  law.  ^^Jgnoii  nulla  eupidOj^^  is  the  old  maxim 
which  holds  good  here.  If  a  child  does  not  know  the  law  it  will 
never  be  desirous  of  obeying  it.  By  all  means  then,  give  us 
this  religion  in  the  schools,  but  give  us  at  the  same  time  the 
means  to  acquire.  *'<?«/  teneinr  ad  Jinem^  habit  jun  ad  medui,^* 
With  us  Cathoflcs  it  is  not  a  question  either  of  ruling  or  mining 
the  public  school  ;  but  since  we  pay  our  share  of  the  school 
taxes,  we  wonld  like  to  see  such  an  adjustment  of  the  difTiculties 
as  wonld  free  us  from  the  burden  of  double  taxation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wonld  enable  us  to  send  onr  chCdreu  to  schools  where 
we  could  feel  confident  that  they  are  receiving  education  in  the 
truest  and  broadest  sense;  '^the  harmonious  development  of 
both  Iwdy  and  soul  of  the  cliild,  by  external  training,  according 
to  the  idea  uf  the  Creator ;  the  developing  and  perfectiug  of  all 
his  faculties,  whether  corporal  or  spiritual,  natural  or  super- 
natural ;  the  bringing  out  of  the  image  and  likeness  of  His 
Creator  which  is  impressed  upon  him  ;  his  habilitation  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  duties  toward  himself,  his  fellow-men,  and  his 
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Creator — above  all,  the  practical  initiation  and  direction  on  the 
way  that  leads  to  eternal  happiness." 

But  one  more  comment  and  I  am  done.  Mr.  Cahoon  seems 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  have  recoguized  in  the  state  any  right  to  educate. 
Xow,  if  I  mistake  not  the  position  of  the  ('atholic  clergy,  our 
contention  is  that,  not  only  has  the  state  the  right  to  educate, 
bnt  also  a  duty  to  provide  religious  e<liioation^if  that  l»e  done 
in  a  manner  not  detrimental  to  the  conscience  of  the  subjectB. 

Our  difficulty  has  always  l>een,  either  with  what  we  as  well  as 
many  uou-CathoIicK,  Call  *'godlctw*'  schools^  or  with  compulsory 
state  schools  into  which  tlie  children  are  forced  regartlless  of  the 
primary  rights  invested  in  the  pai*eut  over  the  education  of 
children.  Neither  the  "godless'*  system  of  our  own  country 
nor  the  compulsory  system  of  some  European  countries  have  been 
'' howling  sncceases''  as  far  as  decrease  of  crime  is  concerned. 
There  has  been  in  many  minds  a  misleading  idea  that  intelli- 
gence is  necessarily  the  enemy  of  vice  and  crime  and  that  moral 
delinquency  decreases  in  proportion  as  illiteracy  is  removed. 
The  many  educated  rascals  whose  crimes  blacken  the  records  of 
our  courts,  is  a  sufficient  reminder  that  something  moi*e  than 
mere  intellectual  education  is  necessary  to  make  good  citizens. 
Mr.  Brooker,  who  was  in  18SS  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  South  Oarulimi  ptmit^ntiary  declared  that  'Mt  is  a 
fearful  fi«'.t  that  a  large  proportion  of  onr  prison  population  is  of 
the  educated  class."  Statistics  give  further  proof  of  the  same 
lameutable  inefficiency  of  mere  intellectual  development.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tenth  census,  while  the  population  had  increased 
thirty  per  cent  and  illiteracy  ten  per  cent  (an  actual  relative  de- 
crease), the  increase  in  criminals  was  eighty-two  per  cent  In 
1850  there  was  one  criminal  to  every  3,442  inhabitants.  The 
ratio  increased  so  that  in  18G0  there  was  one  criminal  to  every 
l,G47,  in  1870,  one  to  every  1,021,  in  1880,  one  to  ever>-  837. 
What  the  ratio  is  for  J  800  I  am  not  able  to  say.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  saddle  this  increase  on  the  influx  of  foreigners  ;  but 
the  attempt  in  the  light  of  ceusus  figures,  proves  a  failure.  For 
while  in  1850  the  ratio  of  foreign  criminals  to  population  was 
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five  times  that  of  native-born,  iu  1880  tbe  ratio  of  criminals 
among  the  foreign  element  is  but  little  in  exoess  of  that  for 
native  whites. 

So  much  for  our  system.  Let  us  take  a  glanc«  at  the  c^impnl- 
sory  state  school  system  in  the  stronghold — Oermany.  The 
results  are  not  gratifying  to  say  no  worse  of  them.  In  1873  a 
Berlin  preacher  is  reported  to  have  said:  "At  present  the 
prison  cells  allotted  to  juvenile  criminals  are  so  crammed  that 
tJiere  is  no  longer  any  room  for  them.'*  The  following  statistics 
I  take  as  I  have  seen  them  quoted  :  In  Prnssia  from  1S71  to 
1878  the  percentage  of  increase  in  crime  was  an  average  of  100 
per  cent.  Increases  of  crime  against  morality  148  per  cent; 
personal  outrages,  143  per  cent;  murders,  4r>  per  cent;  against 
property,  226  per  cent ;  the  increase  in  population  was  4.4  per 
cent.  In  Saxony:  Murders  increase  S5  per  cent;  against 
morality  181  per  cent ;  personal  outrages  200  per  cent ;  the  in- 
crease of  population  was  7.4  per  cent.  A  similar  state  of  things 
prevailed  in  Ba<len,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  other  places^  so 
that  Herr  von  Puttkamcr,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
said  :  '<I  am  convinced  that  on  the  day  in  which  we  cease  to 
make  the  saving  teachings  of  the  goepel  the  basis  of  education, 
the  fall  of  our  national  civilized  life  will  be  inevitable." 

As  to  Americanizing  the  Catholic  Church  that  is  impossible, 
as  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  children  belong  to  America  and 
those  who  are  here,  for  the  most  part,  need  no  Americanizing, 
They  are  just  as  patriotic^  have  just  as  deep-seated  a  love  for 
America,  have  the  interests  aS  lunch  at  heart  as  have  any  other 
religions  denomination  in  the  land.  And  if  in  the  future  events 
shall  so  shape  themselves  that  circumstances  will  demand  of 
them  a  pledge  of  their  love  of  country,  they  will  not  be  wanting 
in  sacrifices  and  in  valorous  deeds,  as  they  were  not  in  the  past. 
If  America  haA  no  greater  danger  impending  over  it  than  that 
which  threatens  from  the  Catholic  Church,  the  time-honored  and 
cherished  institutions  will  long  survive  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  America  will  long  wave  over  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  people. 

T.    M.    CfiOWLEY. 


THH  CI.AIMS  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  ON  PRESIDENT 

CLEVELAND. 

BY   AXTJREW  J.    PAl.M, 

*"T'X>  FIND  honest  men  and  having  found  them  to  put 
1-  them  iu  office  and  keep  them  there  is  the  great  prob- 
lem of  American  politics,''  Bays  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  '^  American 
Commonwealth." 

Whether  this  l)e  the  most  vitHl  question  of  tlie  many  that  pre- 
sent themselves  for  solution  at  the  present  time^  I  am  not 
prepared  to  affirm,  but  that  it  is  one  of  vast  importance  and  that 
now  is  the  time  to  meet  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  except  profes- 
sional politicians  and  those  who  desire  to  get  to  the  public  crib, 
imagining  that  they  are  more  likely  to  reach  it  through  partisan 
fealty  than  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  places  of  public  trust. 

Professional  i>olitieians  have  but  little  use  for  either  civil  ser- 
vice or  l>allot  reform,  for  they  prefer  a  ballot  that  can  be  manipu- 
lated when  they  consider  it  necessary,  and  a  tenure  of  office  that 
Ciiu  Im*  prostituted  to  their  own  selfish  interests.  They  are  in 
politics  as  a  business;  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it;  and 
whether  they  conduct  it  as  honest  straightforward  business,  or  on 
the  lowest  plane  of  deception  and  bribery  depends  partly  on  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  it,  but  mostly  on  what  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  desired  end.  For  this  reason  they  should  be  ruled  out 
of  court  when  these  questions  of  reform  ai*e  on  trial.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  man  personally  interested  in  a  cause  is  taken  with 
due  allowance  for  the  reason  that  his  self-interest  is  rightfully 
considered  as  likely  to  iutluence  his  general  impressions  of  the 
case,  even  if  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  his  resi>ect  for  the 
truth.  For  a  similar  reason  the  opinions  of  *'  office  brokers"  or 
"political  middlemen,"  who  force  themselves  to  the  front  to 
ratify  their  wants  and  ambitions,  whose  highest  conception  of  a 
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man's  fitness  for  office  is  that  be  can  boast,  '^  I  am  a  I^emoorat,'* 
or  "I  am  a  Bepnblican,''  as  tbe  case  may  be,  should  be  taken 
with  great  allowance,  for  their  self-interest  most  certainly  ob- 
scures their  judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  public  welfare. 
They  are  always  ready  to  talk  reform  and  praise  reform  and  put  it 
in  platforms,  but  when  it  comes  to  putting  it  into  practice  they 
may  be  coanted  out  every  time  only  as  they  are  driven  to  it  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  public  opinion,  and  not  infrequently 
have  they  been  known  to  thwart  a  strong  public  sentiment  by 
raising  a  dust  to  hide  it  from  sight  If  all  those  who  have  the 
"office  itch  '*  and  their  friends  wero  left  out  of  the  count,  for  the 
good  reason  that  their  self-interest  rendei-s  them  prejudiced 
arbiters,  civil  service  reform  would  be  speedily  settled  and  settled 
permanently,  too,  on  those  sensible  business  principles  that  should 
characterize  public  as  well  as  private  service. 

Thoughtful  men,  whose  judgments  are  not  warped  and  whose 
motives  are  not  rendered  questionable  by  visioas  of  holding  **a 
bit  of  an  oflis/'  are  coming  more  and  more  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  important  subject,  and  as  each  recurring  administration 
comes  into  power,  the  disgust  at  the  indecent  scramble  for  the 
spoils  of  office  becomes  more  widespread  ;  and  thus  the  hungry 
horde  of  place  hunters  are  themselves  doing  their  full  share 
toward  killing  the  iniquitous  system  that  has  made  them  a  para- 
site on  the  body  politic.  When  the  number  of  prayerful  appli- 
cants for  two  or  throe  subordinate  situations  in  a  distillery 
reaches  over  two  hundred,  as  is  the  case  in  a  Pennsylvania  dis- 
trict, it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  member  of  O/ongress  "tired," 
and  to  disgust  all  sensible  men  with  the  system  that  makes  such 
a  condition  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  This  is  only  an 
illustration  of  the  state  of  affairs  all  over  the  cx»untry,  and  such 
a  condition  will  continue  to  disgrace  American  politics  and 
lower  the  self-reepecting  tone  of  Araericjin  citizenship  as  long  as 
the  spoils  system  is  recognized  as  right  in  principle  and  good 
politics  in  practice.  It  has  caused  Congress  to  be  aptly  described 
as  composed  of  men  elected  to  distribute  the  spoils  and  turned 
out  for  making  mistakes  in  the  distribution. 

Washington   is  swarming   witli  office  brokers,    iut])ortuning 
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President  Cleveland  or  some  of  the  heads  of  departmeats  to 
appoint  men  to  positions  on  the  ground  that  iL  is  due  for  their 
diKinterested  servif^es  to  the  party,  though  the  trnth  is  that  iu 
most  Cjuies  it  is  for  personal  services  rendered  the  politician  who 
is  asking  the  appointment.  The  public  places  will  not  satisfy  a 
tenth  part  of  those  who  desire  to  reward  personal  favors  with 
public  positions,  bnt  unless  the  President  sets  his  fac«  like  a 
flint  against  the  outrage,  as  far  as  the  offices  will  reach,  they  are 
likely  to  go  as  rewards  to  men  for  having  served  the  interests  of 
some  politician. 

Those  private  employers  who  gave  notice  "No  Irish  need 
apply,"  were  considered  harsh,  unreasonable,  and  as  exhibiting 
a  principle  worthy  only  of  contempt ;  but  infinitely  worse  is  the 
principle  of  the  spoils  system.  When  Democrats  rule,  on  every 
public  building  is  the  notice,  **  No  Rcpublic^'in  need  apply.  No 
matter  what  his  nationality,  character,  or  religion  ;  no  matter 
how  deserving,  competent,  or  needy,  no  man  need  expect  recogni- 
tion here  unless  he  votes  the  Democratic  ticket."  When  Re- 
publicans come  into  power  the  change  of  a  single  word  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  same  old  weather-l>eaten  sign 
answer  another  four  years. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  American  people,  who  boast  of  their 
pracUca),  common  sense  methods  of  doing  things,  should  have 
permitte<l  the  unbusinesslike  spoils  system  to  continue  as  long  as 
it  has.  The  executive  machinery  of  the  government  is  largely, 
almost  entirely,  a  mattet  of  simple  business.  There  is  no  more 
politics  in  handling  letters,  or  iu  gauging  the  contents  of  a 
barrel  of  the  fiery  prodncta  of  a  distillery,  or  in  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  other  work  for  Miiich  ofllce-seekers  are  clamoring, 
than  there  is  iu  husking  corn  or  selling  peanuts ;  and  it  would 
be  just  as  sensible  for  the  appointing  power  to  ask  the  man  who 
aspires  U^  t>e  his  hostler  whether  he  is  at  present  a  Prcsbyteriari 
and  has  always  l>een  a  Democrat,  as  to  inquire  whether  the  man 
who  wants  to  be  postmaster  at  Coon's  Corners  thinks  thero 
Rhouid  be  a  tarifif  on  potatoes.  There  is  no  office  so  trifling  that 
its  duties  may  not  be  better  performed  by  one  who  is  familiar  with 
them  ;  and  if  the  work  of  any  public  position  is  done  honestly 
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aad  faithfully  it  is  all  the  pnblic  welfare  demands  and  all  that  a 
sensible  public  ttX|>ectB.  Just  what  the  holder  of  Huch  office 
uuiy  think  of  either  religion  or  politics  is  none  of  the  publio'B 
boHiaeaHf  and  he  should  be  retained  during  good  behavior^  whiob 
iucludeSf  of  course,  faithful  performauce  of  duty. 

Under  the  spoils  system  ability  counts  for  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  incumbent,  and  lack  of  it  but  little  a^raiust  the  fellow  who  is 
clamoring  for  his  place.  ^Vll  that  is  necessary  to  displace  the 
most  efficient  employee  is  to  have  some  influential  politiciau  go 
to  work  with  a  determination  of  getting  that  particular  place 
for  some  political  favorite  who  can,  of  course,  though  he  be  a 
chump,  furnish  petitions  by  the  yard  and  letters  from  promi- 
nent politicians  by  the  score.  The  boss  may  ask  the  favor  on 
account  of  friendship  for  the  office-seeker,  or  because  of  politi- 
cal or  other  services  that  he  has  received  from  him  ;  or  possibly, 
it  may  be  he  is  asking  it  ajs  the  consideration  of  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  or  for  a  share  of  the  salary  ;  all  these  considera- 
tions have  their  share  in  the  demoralizing  methods  of  conduct- 
ing spoils  politics. 

In  no  ease  can  he  be  said  to  have  the  public  welfare  in  view 
where  the  public  interest  is  already  in  good  hands;  and  whether 
he  makes  his  demand  on  account  of  friendship  or  of  a  bribe,  if 
it  be  granted,  the  outrage  against  the  public  is  equally  plain. 
If  it  is  bribery  for  a  politician  to  pay  cash  to  a  friend  for  his 
vote  and  inHuence,  it  is  bribery  in  a  still  meaner  sense  to  remu- 
nerate him  by  getting  the  government  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
infamy. 

If  it  be  possible  for  a  universally  admitted  evil  to  afford  com- 
pensating residts,  sufficient  to  jnstify  its  perpetuation,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  spoils  system  to  be  such  an  evil  ;  but 
after  reading  all  the  arguments  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  its 
favor,  from  tlie  exquisite  sarcasm  of  Ingalls  down  to  the  maiden 
eflfort  of  the  young  lawyer,  I  can  sum  it  all  up  as  follows  :  I.  That 
the  offices  should  go  with  the  successful  party  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  proper  party  spirit.  2.  That  on  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration there  should  be  a  change  in  all  the  agencies  that  aid 
in  conducting  it  to  insure  its  highest  succeas.     3.     That  offioes 
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should  go  round  and  be  held  by  the  many  instea*!  of  by  the  few. 
These  reasons  seem  puerile  when  coinpaitid  with  the  well- 
founded  cliarges  against  the  system.  It  is  an  imputation  against 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  a  charge  that  they  are 
incompetent  for  proper  self-government,  to  say  tliat  they  mnst 
have  piU'ty  si)oils  coutiuaally  flouted  l>efore  their  eyes  to  remind 
them  of  their  duty  to  the  government  and  incite  them  to  dis- 
charge the  dutie-s  of  citizenship.  The  man  who  takes  no  interest 
in  public  aflTairs  only  as  he  hopas  to  receive  a  reward  in  money 
or  its  eixnivalent  is  not  a  good  citizen,  and  his  interest  would 
better  remain  dormant  than  to  be  excited  by  so  Ixise  a  motive. 
Party  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  intlueuocs  in  our  public 
system,  and  it  has  the  one  inevitable  result  of  uniittiug  men  to 
take  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  view  of  political  queetioas 
upon  which  they  are  to  pass  judgment.  The  voter  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  responsibility  of  deciding  grave  political  questions 
should  be  as  free  from  partisan  bias  as  ought  the  judge  who  is 
called  to  render  an  important  legal  opinion  ;  but  the  experience 
of  every  sensible  man  has  tanght  him  that  party  feeling  runs 
away  with  judgment.  Times  without  number  we  have  seen  the 
humiliatiug  spectacle  of  men  in  Congress  and  oar  state  legisla- 
tures opposing  certain  measures  with  all  their  powers  of 
eloriuence  and  logic^  and  then  when  the  decisive  moment  came, 
that  unreasoning  corrupting  partisan  spirit  asserted  its  sway, 
and  these  men  have  stultified  themselves  by  voting  with  their 
party,  against  their  judgment  and  against  their  declared  con- 
victions of  the  right.  When  the  bonds  of  party  spirit  or  party 
prejudice,  which  is  synonymous,  have  such  an  effeot  on  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  liberal,  broad-minded^  intelligent  states- 
men, what  a  blinding  influence  might  we  not  expect  them  to 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  rank  and  flle. 

We  have  an  apt  illustration  in  the  discussion  that  took  phu-e 
in  the  United  States  Senate  a  few  days  ago  when  the  resolution 
to  toi'u  out  the  employees  of  that  body  was  under  discussion. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  most  prominent  senators  declared  that  they 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  any  of  the  employees  whom  they  were 
about  tx)  remove.    Their  abilityf  courtesy,  and  general  fltness 
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were  all  that  they  could  ask  and  they  expressed  a  regret  that 
they  could  not  be  retained.  One,  who  is  perhaps  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  Democratic  side  in  the  Senate,  went  so  (ar  as  to 
express  his  sorrow  that  permanency  in  office  in  the  Senate 
might  not  be  maintained  ;  and  thou|;:ht  that>,  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  doorkeci>er,  it  would  be  better  if  no  changes  should 
be  made,  except  for  cause.  And  yet  he  and  all  his  venerable 
colleagues  stultified  themselves  by  voting  for  the  resolution ; 
and  in  order  to  make  amendB  they  will  perhaps  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  next  national  convention  and  solemnly 
dedicate  their  party  to  the  sacred  canse  of  civil  service  reform. 
''Actions  8]ieak  louder  than  Mords,'^  and  if  oue  of  the  men  who 
voted  for  the  resolution  should  ever  raise  his  voice  in  a  publir 
address  to  speak  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform,  he  should  be 
hissed  froiu  the  platform. 

It  was  not  a  sufficient  excuse  to  say  that  they  would  do  a  fool- 
ish thing  and  turn  the  Kepublicaus  out  because  the  Kepublicans 
ha<l  done  a  foolish  thing  and  turned  Democrats  out.  If  prece- 
dent is  all  a  body  of  men  desires  on  which  to  base  an  act>  every 
crime  in  the  catalogue  may  be  committed  without  delay.  It  is 
always  safe  and  credit-able  to  establish  good  precedent,  always 
dangerous  to  follow  bad  ones. 

Those  who  profess  to  belief  that  party  spirit  is  a  desirable  aid 
in  managing  affairs  of  government  have  not  studied  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address  with  the  care  that  it  deserves,  especially 
the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Let  me  now  take  n  more  coinpreheHsive  vXmVi;  and  warn  you  against 
the  evils  of  parly  spirit  generally.  This  spirit  unfortunately  is  iu- 
RGpumblo  from  our  nature,  having  iU  root  in  the  strongc^at  pns»loiin  of 
the  hunmn  mind.  It  exist*  under  different  shuiK-a  in  all  goverumentB, 
more  or  leas  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed  ;  but  in  those  of  ttie  |wpu- 
lar  form  it  Ih  seen  in  it.-*  greatest  rankneaa,  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy.  There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  a  free  country  are  useful 
checks  on  the  administration  of  the  government  and  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This  within  certain  limito  is  probably  true  ; 
and  in  governments  of  a  nioiukrchieal  cast  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  |>arty,  But  In  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  pjovernments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit 
not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency  there  will  always 
be  cnouKh  of  tliat  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose ;  and  there  beiug 
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constant  danger  of  oxceaa,  the  effort  ought  to  l>e,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  tomiti^nle  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  t>e  i(uencbecl,  itde- 
mandH  uniform  vigilance  l^i  prevent  ite  bursting  Into  a  Hame,  lest  in- 
Htead  of  wanuiiig  it  coubuuies." 

There  is  no  chance  to  misconstrue  this  language  of  Washing- 
ton and  there  is  just  as  little  to  doubt  its  truth.  There  are 
authorities  without  number^  and  of  the  highest  character,  that 
confirm  this  opinion  and  bear  witness  to  the  dangers  of  party 
spirit.  In  fact,  I  can  recall  no  unprejudiced  author  who  has 
ever  risked  his  repntation  in  attempting  to  show  that  such  a 
spirit  is  to  be  recommended. 

Albert  Stickuoy  says :  *  '*  It  Is  said  that  parties  are  combinations  of 
citizens  for  tlie  porpono  of  eurrylng  uieasure«.  I  maintain,  on  the  c<»n- 
trary,  that  these  roniljinations  which  we  call  parties,  never  can  beany- 
thing  l)Ut  conibinatioUH  of  uttlce  lidldtrs  or  ofllct*  Kcekere  to  carry 
elections.  With  the  men  who  nmnngo  thefle  parties,  however  upright 
may  be  Iheir  inteiitionts,  the  end  which  i8  ftrBt  is  in  time  to  get  ofRce  for 
theniHelves;  to  tliisend  they  must  have  the  support  of  other  party  men  ; 
to  this  end  they  muHt  give  their  support  toother  party  men.  The  party 
organization  naturally  and  certainly  IjecouieM  an  organization  of  men 
who  eomhine  aiwl  work  together  to  secure  their  ow[»  election  U\  the 
did'erent  places  under  government.  It  becomes,  try  to  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  a  system  of  trading  in  ottlce." 

Wm.  D.  LeSuer:  "  It  ia  not  the  bitterness  of  pulitieal  discussion  that 
seems  to  ua  tin*  worst  result  of  the  party  synteni,  it  is  its  amazing  hoi- 
lowness.  A  reasonable  man  is  simply  lost  in  amazement  as  he  reads, 
day  after  day,  in  ably  edite<l  journals,  whole  columns  of  writing  in 
which  there  is  hardly  the  faintest  gleam  of  sincere  conviction  to  be  dis* 
coveretl.  Day  after  day  tlie  same  misenible  evasions,  the  simie  vurnish- 
ing  over  of  unsightly  fact."*,  the  same  reiteration  of  unproved  charges 
against  opponents,  the  same  taking  for  ^cninted  of  things  requiring 
proof,  the  same  proviug  of  things  that  nobody  questions,  the  same 
hypocritical  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  electors  whom  every  effort  Is 
t>eing  nmdt'  to  confuse  and  misinfornk  ;  the  same  dreary,  unmeaning 
platitudes — in  a  word,  the  same  utter  abiiHC  of  the  reasoning  fnculty  and 
of  the  functions  and  privileges  of  a  free  press.  That  party  controversy 
ia,  in  general,  the  merest  parody  of  anything  like  legitimate  and  serious 
political  argument,  is  easily  shown  to  any  one  who  is  not  liimself  a  hope- 
less thrall  to  parly." 

Ezra  C  Seaman  :  t  "The  tendency  of  i>arty  spirit  Is  to  tolerate  no 
man  as  leader,  who  iH  not  t>lind  to  the  faults  of  his  own  party,  and  to 
the  merits  of  his  oppoueuta.     Men  of  sound  uuderstandings,  who  look 
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at  both  eide«of  jwliticnl  qucHtioiiM  and  judge  fairly  and  iinpartinlly  of 
their  ineriU,  »o<m  lose  llie  confidence  of  violent  partisans,  are  distrusted 
by  them  and  no  longer  recognize*!  a«  leaders.  A  fnir-mindetl  man  who 
looks  at  both  Kidcti  of  political  questions  uud  couf^idera  tbeiiL  carefully 
with  a  view  to  judifc  of  their  merits,  is  unfittcii  for  a  party  leader,  and 
niUHt  stand  in  tlie  background.  Partisan  enlhuBiosts,  and  men  who 
have  one  blind  Bide,  and  are  accuat^imed  to  nee  and  appreciate  the 
merits  of  one  side  only,  niu«t  mvupy  the  front  Reat«.  The  violent  party 
spirit  and  party  orgami/ofctiou**  of  the  present  day  tend  to  make  sharp, 
one-sided  and  narrow-minded  men,  and  cunning  ixtliticians — hut  not 
statesmen.  They  tend  to  discourage  fn^edom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  speech  upon  political  questions;  to  destroy  free- 
dom of  a<Uion  ;  and  t«  unfit  men  to  become  statesmen  however  long 
they  may  l*e  in  pulUic  life." 

John  ('.  Calhoim:*  '*Tliat  which  corrupt*  and  debaaes  the  com- 
munity politically  must  also  comipt  and  debase  it  morally.  It  is 
accordingly  found  that  in  the  violent  strife  between  parties  for  the  high 
and  glittering  prize  of  t;overuiuentul  honors  and  eniolumeutii — false- 
hood, injustice,  fraud,  artifice,  slander,  and  breach  of  faith  are  freely  re- 
sorted to  as  legitimate  weapons— followed  by  all  their  corrupting  and 
debasing  influences." 

Frcutcr^B  Magazine  :  "  Party  government  has  mode  politics  a  perfect 
religitui  of  hat«. — hate  which  reaches  its  height  in  Lliose  who,  if  they 
are  to  command  our  rc*si>eet,  ought  to  \w  more  free  than  ourselves  from 
vulgar  passions.  It  Is  the  duty  of  everyone,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
active  in  politics,  to  see  the  character  and  actions  of  every  member  of 
the  opposite  faction  in  the  worst  possible  llglit.  If  uct^ident  happen  lo 
throw  a  man  into  a  difierent  political  combination  from  that  in  which 
he  has  been  before,  though  his  measures  and  sentiments  may  remain 
essentially  the  same,  his  whole  conduct  ami  every  feature  of  his  mind 
undergo  a  (complete  metAmorphoslH  In  the  eyes  of  hisi|Uondam  friends." 

Henry  Clay  :  '*  A  standing  army  has  been  in  all  free  countries  a  juat 
object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Hut  is  nctt  a  o«>rps  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dept^ndents  upon  government,  actuated  by  one  spirit,  ol>eylng 
one  will  and  aiming  at  one  end  more  dangerouH  than  a  stuJidingarmy?" 

Sir  Henry  .S.  Maine:  t  "Historically  speaking,  |>arty  is  n^itblng 
more  than  a  survival  and  a  consequence  of  the  primitive  cunibatlve- 
Dcss  of  mimkind.  It  is  war  without  the  city  transmuted  into  war 
within  the  city,  imt  mitigated  in  the  proc<ws.  Party  strife,  like  strife 
in  arms,  develo^ie  many  high  but  imperfect  and  one-sided  virtues  ;  it  la 
fruitful  of  self-<lenial  and  self-sacrifice.  But  wherever  it  prevails,  a 
great  part  of  ordinary  morality  is  unquestionably  BU8[>ended  ;  a  number 
of  maxims  are  received,  which  are  not  those  of  religion  or  ethics  ;  and 
men  do  acts  which,  except  as  between  enemies  aud  poUtical  oppo- 
nents, would  be  very  generally  clfleaed  as  immoralities  or  sins." 
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SIdnoy  E.  WiUiania  :*  '*  Public  spirit  Is  cruabcHl  out  by  party  spirit, 
aiid  with  few  exc«ptioUA  our  It^gialators  luck  the  oourajce  to  be  hontwt. 
The  advantages  of  purty  discipline  nre  ulmost  inHi^nlflcant  beside  ita 
evils,  buside  its  iiioml  w^wurdice  and  insincerity,  iU  want  of  principle 
and  indllTercnw  to  pul)lic  interest.  No  one  OJin  view  without  some 
fettling  uf  di»gu»t  tlie  cuvilin^^  and  bickering,  the  muli}^niri|i;  miHrepre- 
sentation  and  calumny  wl»icli  pass  for  polilieal  criticism,  and  which 
are  the  cliief  artitieeh  of  party  welfare*.  The  party  system  is  rotten  to 
the  core," 

E.  de  Tjiveleyeit  "The  spirit  of  party  resembles  the  spirit  of  iect; 
it  callH  into  beiug  a  special  oonscieni^e  wbieli  believes  everything  per- 
missible for  the  good  cause  ;  it  is  so  intolerant,  and  the  creed  so  rigid 
that  whoever  fails  tu  defend  it  an  a  whole  in  a  traitor.  All  imlopeud- 
enw  of  thought  dii<appeant ;  every  one  l>econie«  the  ulave  of  tlie  ottlcial 
pi*ognuu.  Tlie  statesman  with  originality  of  mind  tH^comea  a  peril  ; 
he  in  'a  horse  which  kickn  out  iu  the  ruukh'— he  must  \te  reduced  to 
tlic  yoke  or  expelled.  Tliosc  eminent  mindn  which  consider  a(Thlrs 
under  all  tlieir  phiuieH,  which  desire  that  circumstances  sliould  be  cou- 
sidered,  whicli,  knowing  the  pa^^t  foresee  the  future,  are  held  in  dis- 
trust." 

It  most  be  evident  to  any  mau  who  has  studied  the  qnestion 
that  rotation  in  office  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
Htimulates  party  spirit ;  for  <;learly  what  we  need  is  less  party 
spirit  and  more  sense,  less  partisanship  and  more  stutesuuuiship. 
A  man  who  declared  he  would  vote  for  the  devil  if  his  satanic 
majesty  were  running  on  his  ticket  may  have  been  more  out- 
spoken, but  not  much  more  uureasoiuible,  than  the  ms^ority  of 
his  partisan  afsociutes. 

Neither  is  there  any  force  in  the  assertion  that  all  the  subor- 
dinates should  be  in  political  sympathy  with  the  administration. 
An  honefit  employee  will  do  his  work  equally  well  nnder  any 
administration,  and  he  would  be  particularly  free  to  be  faithful 
if  he  knew  that  an  honest  discharge  of  duty  meant  a  continuance 
in  position. 

Oar  congressmen  do  not  feel  safe  in  having  chaplains  to  pray 
for  them,  and  ask  the  divine  blessing  on  their  partisan  work  un- 
less their  political  faith  is  above  suspicion  ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
Bay,  no  one  has  ever  advocated  a  change  in  the  military  every 
foor  years,  which   would  be  much  less  foolish  than  changing 
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"ciiaplaiiiB  and  other  civil  officeholders.  Ts  it  not  especially  im- 
I>ortaut  that  the  military  be  in  harmony  with  the  adminustratiou  Y 
If  peaceable^  unarmed  civilians  cannot  be  trusted  as  clerks  and 
postmasters,  unless  their  political  opinions  harmonize  with  the 
powers  that  l)e,  it  is  surely  more  dangerous  t«  have  the  men  who 
control  the  guns,  arsenals,  forts,  and  men-of-war  as  political 
enemies.  If  there  is  an  iota  of  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the 
employees  should  be  in  political  sj^mpathy  with  the  administra- 
tion, a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  army  and 
navy  at  each  change  of  the  presidency,  and  every  soldier  and 
sailor,  every  officer  from  the  ms^or  general  and  admiral  down  to 
the  cadet,  whose  politics  is  off  color,  should  be  sent  adriit.  and 
their  pla<>es  filled  with  men  elected  by  politicians  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  spoils  system. 

A  forcible  illustration  of  the  evil  resnlts  of  having  non- 
political  positions  filled  with  men  friendly  to  the  administration, 
is  furnished  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Michigan  state  prison. 
For  years  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  managed  institutions 
in  the  country  ;  and  men,  interested  in  prison  reform,  went  from 
far  and  near  to  visit  the  Jackson  prison  to  learn  something  of 
the  methods  on  which  it  was  conducted.  Warden  Hatch,  one  of 
the  ablest  prison  managers  in  the  country,  was  in  charge  ;  and 
everything  was  moving  along  smoothly  until  the  governorship  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  other  party.  Then  the  stupid,  and  in  this 
ease  the  criminal,  policy  of  removing  a  tried  and  trusty  officer 
and  appointing  one  in  political  sympathy  with  the  governor  was 
tried,  with  the  usual  results.  It  has  demoralized  the  prison,  dis- 
graced the  governor  and  the  management,  and  been  a  shame  to 
the  state. 

The  argument  that  offices  should  go  round  lias  as  little  force  as 
the  others.  Even  granting  that  they  should  go  round,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  going  round  should  be  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  political  fence.  If  offices  were  created  for  individual  bene- 
fit, there  might  be  some  reason  for  having  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  and  having  frecpient  changes;  but  they  are  intended 
purely  for  public  purposes  and  as  long  as  they  are  properly  con- 
ducted no  risk  should  be  imposed  on  the  pnblic  in  making 
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cbuuges.  Let  well  euoagh  aloue  ih  the  uoly  safe  policy  to  purBue. 
If  a  man  is  peri'ormiug  hia  whole  duty  in  a  public  oflSce,  no  one 
else  hiiB  auy  right  to  it^  no  one  should  be  given  any  reafiou  to  ex- 
pect it;  and  least  of  all  is  he  likely  to  deserve  it,  who  has  the 
preeumptiou  to  ask  that  a  worthy  man  be  crowded  out  simply  in 
order  that  he  might  get  his  place.  Such  men,  in  the  language 
of  tra<les  unions,  are  denominated  **Hcab8,^'  and  a  more  un- 
fitting term  might  be  applied  to  them  in  matters  2>ubUc.  If 
office  conld  go  round  so  that  all  would  have  a  ''pull'^  at  tiie 
public  soup  house,  the  plan  might  have  some  advantages ;  but  it 
ifi  simply  impossible  for  offices  to  go  round  if  changes  were  made 
every  ninety  days  ;  and  the  gain  between  having  them  go  a 
very  small  part  of  the  way  round  and  a  very  little  larger  part  of 
the  way  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Whether  public  uifice  be  regiu-ded  sk  a  public,  trust,  as  it  is  in 
political  platforms,  or  a  private  snap,  as  it  is  practically  con- 
sidered by  politicians,  it  proves  ander  the  spoils  system  to  be 
a  double  curse — damning  both  him  that  gives  and  him  tliat 
receives.  The  power  that  names  a  mau  for  a  position  is  secretly, 
if  not  openly,  denounced  by  all  the  disappointed  applicants  and 
their  friends ;  while  the  successful  one,  under  the  short  tenure 
of  oHtce,  soon  finds  himself  out  of  a  job,  unsettled  in  business, 
dissiitisfied  iu  mind,  and  frequently  unfitted  lor  ordinary  em- 
ployment. He  becomes,  in  many  cases,  a  sort  of  chronic  loafer, 
living  on  hope  and  hjs  political  friends  between  admiuistratiom^ 
doing  nothing  but  a  little  dirty  party  work,  expecting  again  to 
secure  a  ]>etty  office  when  his  '^  sef  gete  into  power.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  office-holding  proves  a  curse  to  a  very  large 
part  of  those  who  engage  iu  it ;  and  the  man  in  New  Jersey, 
who  willed  his  proverty  to  his  son  a  few  days  ago  on  condiUou 
that  he  should  never  engage  in  politics,  gives  evidence  of  being 
a  man  of  sense  and  observation. 

The  business  and  social  relations  of  life  should  receive  man^s 
chief  attention  ^  but  under  the  spoils  system  the  desire  of  hold- 
ing public  place  has  been  so  stimulated  that  a  large  percentage 
of  onr  citizens  take  more  interest  in  politica  than  they  do 
in  their  own  business  or  in  their  social  relations;  and  are 
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anxionBly,  impatieutly  waiting  and  scheraiDg  to  get  the  reward 
that  is  held  out  to  them  as  the  price  of  their  fealty  to  party 
leaders. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  *'  Ilypocrisy  is  a  sort  of  homage  that  vice 
pays  to  virtue,"  civil  service  reform  must  possess  extraordinary 
virtne  ;  for  the  number  of  its  hypocritical  supporters  is  legion. 
Every  national  platform  of  both  the  old  parties^  beginning  with 
1>H72  and  ending  with  1892,  without  a  single  exception^  has 
solemnly  pledge<l  its  respective  party  to  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform ;  and  every  administration  has  willfnlly  and 
flagrantly  dishonored  both  tlie  letter  and  spirit  of  such  reform. 
Platform  makers  seem  to  have  vied  with  one  another  to  see 
which  could  make  the  most  emphatic  declaration  on  the  subject. 
Sometimes  one  party  could  claim  the  honor,  sometimes  it 
belonged  to  the  other  ;  but  thus  far  all  have  proved  but  hollow 
mockeries,  intended  to  deceive  the  few  who  have  protested 
against  the  demoralization  resulting  fi*om  peddling  out  public 
ofliceii  as  rewards  for  party  services. 

Republicans  profess  to  l)e1ieve  in  the  theory  of  civil  service 
reform  all  the  time ;  but  they  are  in  favor  of  it  practically  only 
when  the  Democrats  come  into  power.  Democrats  have  pro- 
fessed a  continual  belief  in  its  principles,  but  they  seem  to  be 
anxious  about  its  practice  only  when  Republicans  bear  rule. 

No  man  ever  had  a  better  opportnaity  to  place  himself  above 
the  domination  of  party  dictation  luid  make  for  himself  a  name 
that  should  be  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  our  history  than 
had  Benjamin  Harrison  when  he  took  the  reins  of  government 
four  years  ago.  Many  good  men  of  his  party  were  honest  and 
earnest  in  their  demands  for  civil  service  reform,  and  they 
would  have  heartily  seconded  his  efforts  in  trying  to  fulfill  the 
solemn  pledges,  made  for  thirty  years  past  in  the  national  plat- 
form of  his  party.  Besides,  his  party  had  been  in  power  con- 
tinually for  twenty-four  years  out  of  twenty-eight,  and  well 
could  he  have  afforded  to  be  magnanimous  as  well  as  just.  The 
desire  for  fair  play  that  exists  even  in  the  crudest  minds  would 
have  acquiesced  in  a  fair  division  of  the  **  spoils,"  as  the 
responsibilities  of  office  are  vulgarly  called.     But  Mr.  Harrison 
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did  not  take  a«lvanta^  of  the  greatest  opportuoity  of  his  life  to 
win  distinction  as  a  liberal-minded  statesman,  and  to  confer  an 
inestimable  blessing  upon  bis  nation;  bnt  instead,  he  uncere- 
moniously hustled  his  political  opponents  out  of  seats  that  they 
liati  scarcely  warmed. 

It  is  true,  he  succeeded  in  renomioatiou  himself  by  his  shrewd 
partisan  appoiutmeute  ;  but  what  proved  his  strength  among 
the  spoilsmen,  who  are  powerful  in  dominating  oonrontions  and 
forcing  nominations,  turned  to  weakness  when  tried  before  a 
fbll  court  of  the  American  people.  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
Mr.  Harrison's  jndgmeut,  au  attack  on  his  sense  of  justice, 
honesty,  and  good  public  policy  to  say  that  his  own  feelings  did 
not  incline  him  t«  carry  out,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  service  reform  as  demanded  by  the  platform  upon 
which  he  was  elected.  And  would  he  uot  occupy  u  much  more 
eu viable  position  to-day  had  he  done  sof  True,  he  might  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  political  henchmen  and  have  been 
defeated  for  renomination  ;  but  he  would  have  been  honored  for 
the  enemies  he  made.  Even  under  liis  narrow  partisan  course 
he  alienated  a  large  number  of  his  party  leaders  and  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  at  the  polls.  In  one  case  defeat  would 
have  come  full  of  honor,  as  death  comes  to  the  martyr  ;  in  the 
other  it  had  more  or  less  of  discretlit^  for  it  came  after  he  had 
shown  that  he  lacked  the  courage  of  his  better  and  higher  con- 
victions of  duty.  He  proved  to  be  what  so  many  otliers  have 
been,  the  ruler  of  a  party  and  not  the  executive  of  a  nation. 

Next  to  Mr.  Harrison^s  lost  opportuulty  the  call  is  extended  to 
President  Cleveland  to  prove  what  many  already  believe,  that 
he  is  great^ir  and  better  than  the  spoils  jobbers  of  his  party. 
He  has  thrice  been  honored  with  the  nomination  for  the  highest 
oflice  in  the  gift  of  any  people  on  earth,  and  twice  triumphantly 
elected.  No  mere  partisan  administration,  however  honestly 
and  ably  conducted,  can  add  anything  to  his  enviable  reputation. 
Ho  can,  however,  do  that  which  is  a  higher  mark  of  statesman- 
ship, patriotism,  and  courage  than  has  been  reached  by  any 
president  since  the  spoils  system  was  inaugurated  ;  he  csin  be  the 
president  of  the  whole  people  ;  he  can  insist  that  the  only  quail- 
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fication  for  public  pliuse  aball  l>e  ability  and  character,  and  that 
the  one  that  gires  best  proof  of  these  shall  be  the  sucoeasfal  ap- 
plieant,  no  matter  whether  he  be  Republican  or  Democrat,  Pro- 
hibitionist, Populite,  or  Independent,  or  whether  he  have  any 
influential  political  friend  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.  They  are 
alike  loyal  American  citizens,  and  all  are  equally  entitled  in 
justice  to  a  share  in  managing  what  may  be  called  tlie  machinery 
of  the  government,  granting  that  strictly  national  and  inter- 
national x>olicies  are  rightfully  dictated  by  the  minority  through 
the  president  and  his  advisers. 

As  the  ill-advised  action  of  one  president  was  sufficient  to  in- 
augurate the  iniquitous  system  tliat  has  clung  to  us  like  a  mill- 
stone for  sixty  years,  a  firm  stand  of  one  fearless  executive  in 
favor  of  the  right  will  re-estiiblish  our  political  system  on  a 
sound  business  basis  so  firmly  that  no  succeeding  president  will 
ever  dare  to  trausgreHS  the  un\iTitten  law.  Public  sentiment 
which  for  a  time  might  be  pretty  equally  divided  would  soon 
adopt  a  I'cjisonable  view  of  the  case,  indoi-se  his  wise  policy  and 
protest  against  a  return  to  the  savage  spoils  system.  A  howl  of 
indignation  would  rise  from  those  who  have  only  a  "bread  and 
butter"  conception  of  politics;  but  the  louder  this  howl  the 
stronger  would  be  the  evidence  that  be  was  acting  in  the  line  of 
his  duty  ;  and  for  every  one  of  these  fair-weather  friends  that  he 
would  lose,  he  would  gain  a  dozen  whose  friendship  reaches  be- 
yond cold-blooded  self-interest.  The  "ofiBce  brokers"  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole  people,  nor  do  they  represent  the 
honest,  thoughtful  public  sentiment ;  and  it  is  a  shame  that  their 
protests  and  threats  should  have  turned  the  scale  against  those 
who  desire  reform  for  reform's  sake  as  they  did  under  Presidents 
Lincoln,  Grants  and  Hayes,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  corrupt 
system,  but  stood  amazed  and  helpless  at  the  Augean  task  before 
them. 

Keform  is  urgent  in  our  elective  as  well  as  in  onr  spi>ointive 
systems;  but  it  must  begin  at  the  top.  If  President  Cleveland 
will  declare  that  jwlitical  belief  shall  have  no  weight  in  the 
appointment  of  a  clerk  or  postmaster,  tlio  people  will  begin  to 
consider  the  utter  folly  of  making  political  faith  a  test  in  the 
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election  of  school  directors,  judges,  and,  in  fact,  of  most  mu- 
nicipal and  county  offices. 

The  question  comes  to  President  Cleveland  with  the  regular 
qnadnennial  indorsement  of  his  own  party  for  three  decades ;  it 
c^nias  having  hiH  own  emphatic  iitteranrea  four  years  ago  and 
again  but  recently  in  itK  favor ;  it  c-oniPH  with  the  petition  of 
every  man  who-  believes  that  principles  should  come  tirst  and 
party  afterward,  and  who  feels  that  our  executive  should  look 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  people,  minorities  as  well  aa 
m^' or  i  ties. 

The  needed  reform  does  not  inquire  as  to  the  political  opinions 
of  men  who  are  in  office  ;  nor  does  it  keep  its  eye  constantly  on 
the  record  to  see  at  what  hour  their  time  expires  ;  neither  does 
it  ask  as  to  tJie  party  proclivities  of  those  to  be  apXM)inted  to  fill 
vacancies.  There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  prevalent  that  an 
administration  is  carrying  out  the  principles  of  civil  service  re- 
form if  it  but  allows  those  who  are  in  office  to  serve  out  the 
terms  for  which  they  were  appointed  and  then  send  them  ont^ 
making  political  faith  a  necessary  qualification  in  filling  their 
places.  This  iu  not  civil  service  reform  at  all ;  it  is  simply  the 
more  decent  way  of  carrying  out  the  spoils  system. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  friends  have  re^ason  to  expect  something  better 
than  this  from  his  administration.  Tf  he  shall  rise  eqna!  to  the 
occasion,  and  succeed,  during  his  second  four  yeai'S  at  the 
White  House,  in  destroying  the  iniquitous  system  that  makes 
public  life  a  burden  and  a  reproach,  his  administration  will 
stand  out  pre-eminent  in  all  future  history  of  the  country. 

We  believe  he  has  the  power  and  courage  and  inclination  to 

drive  the  spoils  brokers  from  the  halls  of  government  as  the 

money  changers  were  driven  from  the  temple  ;  and,  if  he  will 

but  do  Bo,  he  can  rely  on  his  judgment,  on  his  conscience,  and 

on  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  to  vindic-ate  his  noble 

action. 

Andrew  J.  Taum. 
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WHITE  SUPREM.'VCY  IN  THE  SOUTH-HOW  PERPETU- 
ATED WITHOUT  VIOLATION  OF  LAW. 

BY  J.   H.   PITMAN,   MKMOER  OF  THE  QEOROIA  BAR. 

IN  A  recent  publication  entitled  '•  Prisoners  and  Paupers/'* 
the  author,  departing  from  the  suggestions  of  his  theme, 
indicts  the  Southern  people  with  charges  which,  but  for  the 
weakness  of  his  testimony  and  the  folly  of  his  subsequent  propo- 
sitions iu  discussing  the  race  problem  at  the  South,  might  result 
in  unjust  judgments.  He  has  been  informed  ''that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  coui-ta  to  convict  the  negro  of  crime  iu 
order  that  he  may  be  deprived  of  auflrage,- '  and  insists  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  further  control  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  nation's  wards,  wlio  are  taxed  for  the  support  of 
public  institutions  and  then  denied  access  to  them.  He  boldly 
asserts  that  here,  in  our  couutry^  where  brains,  intelligeuoe,  and 
personal  ability  are  the  only  recognized  title  to  social  rank  and 
preferment,  distinctions  of  birth  and  race  can  have  no  logical 
or  rightful  place. 

I  shall  not  deem  it  necessary,  at  this  late  day^  to  contend  for  or 
discuss  the  distinction  of  races  socially.  It  is  enough  that  it 
exists,  and  that  the  highest  courts  of  our  country-,  state  and 
Federal,  have  sustained  laws  enforcing  that  distinction.  What 
else  can  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  settled  a(\judication  that 
common  carriers  may  provide  separate  cars  for  the  races,  and 
enforce  the  separation  purely  on  color  line,  without  doing  vio- 

•  By  Heiirj-  M.  Boiet. 
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lence  to  any  right  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  T  Kor  do  I  apprehend  any  further  Federal  inter- 
ference. The  results  of  extreme  legishition  in  that  direction 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  as  will  appear  in  the  coni- 
municatious  meutioued  herein,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
failures*  utterly,  in  so  far  as  it  was  aimed  at  the  social  barriers 
and  political  ascendencies  of  Southern  race  conditions. 

In  the  much  exploited  field  of  election  frauds,  but  little  notice 
has  been  t>akeu  of  the  fa^-t  that  in  several  con^^ressional  districts 
in  the  cotton  states,  where  the  whites  are  in  the  minorit.v,  many 
negroes  voluntarily  disqualify  themselves  by  refusal  to  pay  poll 
tax,  appropriated  to  school  purposes  for  their  benefit,  and  that 
others  cheerfully  accept  an  extra  day's  wages,  oflfered  not  to 
coerce  a  vote,  but  as  an  induoement  to  stay  at  home  and  labor 
on  election  day,  voting  not  at  all.  Yet  the  usual  white  miyority 
is  attributed  wholly  to  the  practice  of  fraud  and  intimidation. 
But  the  disagreeable  truth  still  confronts  us,  that  resort  is  some- 
times had  to  methods  which,  though  not  technically  illegal,  do 
undoubtedly  set  precedents  which  are  dangerous  to  the  degree 
of  threatening  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  in  the  future,  even 
in  the  absence  of  outright  dishonesty. 

As  a  plan  to  solve  the  problem  of  ^'The  Relation  of  the 
Negro  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,*'  Mr.  Wickliffe, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  FonoUj  advocates  a  repeal  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  leaving  to  the  states  severally  the  power 
to  disfranchise  the  negro,  and  a  reduction  of  each  state's  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  college  in  proportion 
to  the  number  disfranchised.  This,  it  is  asserted,  would  pro- 
vide a  legal  way  to  dispt>se  of  race  contests  in  localities  where 
the  negro  is  numerically  stronger. 

If  Louinianti,  for  iustunce,  desired  to  retain  her  eight  electoral  votes 
and  her  aix  members  of  Congress,  she  would  leave  the  negro  a  suflPira- 
gist.  If  she  desired  (as  she  does)  white  supremacy  within  the  law,  she 
would  surrender  two  op  three  of  her  Congressmen,  and  a  correspondhig 
Influence  in  the  ohoioe  of  President. 

But  would  Louisiana,  or  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  elect 

upon  these  conditions  to  disfranchise  the  negro  T    If   not,  the 

repeal  of  the  FiReenth  Amendment  would  be  fruitless,  and  the 
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argament  based  upon  an  assuniption  that  a  race  qnalificatiou 
would  follow  the  remission  of  that  power  to  the  states,  would 
fall  of  its  own  weight.  In  other  words,  the  writer  a^iimed  as  a 
fact  the  very  proposition  which  is  here  denied,  to  wit :  that  the 
Southern  States  would  Ije  willing  to  reduce  their  representation 
in  order  to  make  white  Bnpremacy  sure,  through  the  means  of 
disfranchisement  proposed.  The  Fifteenth  Aiueuduient  being 
simply  an  inhibition  imposed  on  the  states  against  making  the 
matter  of  race  an  element  of  iiualification  for  suflrnge,  the 
repeal  of  it  would  have  no  effect  on  existing  law  unless  some 
state  should  then  proceed  to  disqualify  a  race  and  suffer  the  re- 
duced representation  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Xo  state  having  a  small  negro  population  conld  work  any 
material  change  upon  existing  conditions  within  that  state,  by 
a  statute  of  disfranchisement. 

Xo  state  having  a  large  negro  population  would  use  the  power 
relegateil  to  it,  in  the  manner  proposed,  because 

1.  With  the  negro  as  a  voter  the  state  enjoys  an  increased 
representation  in  the  national  legislature.  This  representation 
the  state  would  not  diminish  for  the  consideration  of  guai'anteed 
white  supremacyj  for  the  reason  that  white  supremacy  is  already 
established  in  these  American  states  by  a  law — not  of  man's 
making — which  placed  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  authority  over  the 
African,  drew  a  line  of  marked  physical  distinction  between 
them,  and  under  penalty  of  destruction  of  both,  forever  forbade 
amalgamation. 

That  Mr.  Wickliffe  accepts  and  duly  appreciates  this  great 
truth  is  shown  most  forcibly  when  he  says  : 

If  the  whit<i  people  of  the  South,  Imiwverlshed  by  war,  bound  and 
hampered  by  ndvcrse  legislation,  witli  large  numbera  of  their  own 
voters  disfriiuchised,  and  nil  ibeir  offlee»  in  the  possc^sBion  of  men  who 
Hdvocated  negro  domination,  were  able  to  overthrow  that  duiuiuatiou 
and  assert  the  principle  of  Saxon  BUpremacy,  can  any  reasonable  man 
HUppose  that  tho»e  ]>eople,  with  all  their  embarrassnfents  removed  and 
all  the  eonditlouH  reversed,  will  ever  consent  that  IntelUgeuoe  shall 
again  t>e  ruled  by  Ignorance  V 

2.  Even  if  a  state  should  elect  to  disqualify  the  m^ority  of 
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negroes  from  voting^  that  result  could  be  aocofflplished  by  legiti- 
lation  within  the  Fifteenth  Amendment ;  that  is,  by  imposing 
qualifications  applicable  to  both  races  and  therefore  not  hostile 
to  the  constitutional  inhibition  against  race  discrimination^  such 
as  the  Miflsissippi  law,  imposing  an  educational  standard  for  the 
voter.  The  disqualified  would  still  have  representation  in  Con- 
gress,— and  why  not  ?  Are  not  non-voting  women  and  childxeii 
of  both  races  liow  counted  in  apportioning  representation  t 

Mr.  Wickliffe  tells  us  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  merely 
the  creature  of  partisan  politics,  ^*made  in  the  interest  of  a 
political  party  without  a  thought  of  the  ostensible  beneficiary — 
the  negro."  The  result  has  been  to  increase  the  representation 
of  the  Southern  States  without  increasing  that  of  the  Republican 
party,  whose  ranks,  however,  were  swelled  by  the  black  con- 
tingent ;  bat  it  would  be  worse  than  partisan  politics  for  that 
party  now  to  advocate  repeal  and  disfranchisement  simply  be- 
cause results,  though  logical,  are  not  what  were  contemplated. 

As  for  the  Democratic  party,  its  complacency  should  not  be 
disturbed,  because  an  engine  of  political  warfare,  designed  for 
Democratic  slaughter,  lias,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  begun  to 
batter  its  makers  into  biennial  defeat. 

That  Mr,  Wickliffe  has,  in  his  interesting  discussion  of  an 
always  vexed  subject,  spoken  with  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  laid  bare  certaiin  fundamental  truths  too  often 
glossed  over  or  evaded  entirely  by  cun-ent  oontroversioualists, 
especially  those  who  assume  to  speak  for  the  South  through  the 
oolumns  of  metropolitan  newspapern,  no  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  scenes  enacted  at  every  national  election  in  the  South- 
ern States,  can,  in  good  conscience,  deny. 

In  the  black  belt — the  cotton  states — it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  black  hands  do  sometimes  hand  up  ballots  that  ought  in 
law  to  be  deposited  and  counted,  but  which  in  fact  are  dropped 
into  a  hole  having,  to  all  practical  purposes,  no  bottom  at  all,  as 
they  never  see  the  light  of  day  again. 

Whether  the  proportion  of  this  unlawful  work  is  greater  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North,  I  do  not  know,  but  those  who  know 
the  fitctfi  there  as  I  know  them  here,  tell  me  that  fraud  and 
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bribery  are  not  confined  to  ('omiiumities  nor  affected  by  geog- 
raphy. A  legal  comlitiou  was  imposed  on  a  concjuered  people 
here,  which  left  them  a  choice  bet^'een  subjection  to  African 
rule  or  a  resort  to  metho<l8  not  sanctioned  by  written  law.  TLey 
chose,  and  the  result  is  known.  But  I  fally  agree  with  Mr. 
Wickliffe  that  *^  the  moral  sensibilities  of  onr  people  have  been 
blonted  by  practices  into  which  they  were  by  dire  necessity 
driven." 

Here  then,  in  my  huiiible  opinion^  is  left  the  only  unanswered 
and  only  really  troublesome  branrh  of  the  **  negro  problem." 
By  what  legal  means  shall  we  t>e  enabled  to  continue  white 
supremacy  iu  these  districts  where  the  blacks  outnumber  the 
whites  t^o  to  one  t 

I  trust  I  have  already  shown  that  the  plan  of  race  disfran- 
chisement, with  the  sequent  reapportionment  of  representation, 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  now  embodied  in  her  Constitution,  which 
makes  one  man  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  intelligence  of  another, 
with  no  limit  of  discretion,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  arbitrary  to 
the  extent  of  paving  the  way  for  disregard  of  the  law  itself. 
An  educational  qualification,  requiring  a  definite  and  fixed 
measure  of  learning,  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  bnt  it  is  a 
difficult  standard  to  create  or  define,  and  the  mere  suggestion 
of  such  legislation  among  the  illiterate  whites  would  furnish 
choice  opportunity  for  the  demagogue  to  ride  into  office  on  the 
ballots  of  the  ofTended, 

Whence,  then,  shall  we  seek  the  answer,  and  who  shall  lead 
the  way  to  the  peaceful,  legal,  and  honorable  solution  of  the 
hitherto  irrepressible  problem  ?  The  negro  himself !  Nay, 
there  shall  be  no  need  of  solution  when  the  problem  itself,  now 
vanishing  swiftly  backward,  shall  be  left  only  to  the  memory  of 
a  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  demagogue,  through  basest 
motive  and  for  selfish  ends,  whispered  into  the  eager,  ignorant, 
and  ansuspeeting  ear  of  the  black  man  the  vain  hope  of  politi- 
cal and  social  equality,  and  Inred  him  on  to  disappointment, 
and  estrangement  from  those  who  were  his  once  l>est  friends. 

At  last  the  negro  himself  has  found  out  that  it  is  not  for  him 
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to  govern  in  this  land,  and  be  turns  to  the  support  of  that  party 
or  that  man,  though  not  of  his  race  nor  former  political  creed, 
that  is  doing  most  to  secui-e  for  him  material  assistance  and 
legal  protection. 

What  a  significant  spectacle  it  was  to  this  generation  in 
(Georgia,  for  instance,  to  see  hundreds,  yes  thousands  of  negroes, 
who  for  twenty  years  past  have  been  voting  against  every  inter- 
est of  their  employers,  come  trooptdg  to  thepolls  in  181)2  with 
Demwratic  tickets  in  their  hands,  voting  with  the  people  whose 
legislature  gave  them  free  schools  and  whose  taxes  paid  the  cost. 

At  last  the  negro  has  found  out  that  there  is  real  magnanimity 
in  the  law  of  a  southern  state  which  divides  to  the  races  a 
school  fnnd  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  40,  when  the  relative 
amounts  of  taxes  paid  by  the  races  to  raise  that  fund  are  as  IS 
to  1.*  And  their  leaders  are  quietly  but  effectively  teaching; 
them  the  folly  of  opposing,  without  hope  of  success,  the  domi- 
nation of  the  white  race,  and  making  plain  to  their  understand 
iug  the  better  plan  of  choosing  l)etween  the  whites,  when  they 
choose  at  all. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  color  marked  the  line  between 
the  two  political  parties  in  the  South,  negro  candidates  for 
ofHces  i-estiug  on  popular  suffrage  were  not  uocommon.  Yet, 
when  in  1892  the  whites  were  divided  by  the  advent  of  the 
'*  third  party,'*  the  negroes,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
breach  to  rout  both  fianks,  not  only  refused  to  organize  under 
their  old  standards  aud  put  black  candidates  in  the  field,  but, 
contrary  to  all  prophecy,  the  majority  of  them,  in  state  elections, 
sided  with  the  "Bourbons,''  their ouce  political  foe. 

Thus  it  is  coming  to  pa*^  that  there  will  l>e  no  *'  Problem  of 
the  Races."  The  negro  will  fill  the  places  appropriate  for  him, 
and  with  the  disturbing  4|ncstion  of  race  suprenmcy  forever 
gone,  he  will  appeal  to  the  white  man  for  advice  and  protection, 
and  the  white  man,  so  long  as  he  rests  his  claim  to  superiority 
npon  his  8ui>erior  intelligence  and  a  higher  conception  of  duty 
and  of  justice,  must  see  to  it  that  this  appeal  shall  be  heard, 

J.    H,   PiTMAX. 


•  (^eoneia. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION  IN  CONGRESS. 


BY  RICHARD   H.   SYLVESTER. 


THE  questioti  of  immigration  and  of  the  methods  best  suited 
to  its  regulation  is  here  considered  wholly  apart  from  the 
qaestion  of  quarantine,  to  which  it  has  but  an  incidental  rela- 
tion. They  are  in  reality  dwtinctive  qnestions^  the  one  contem- 
plating a  permanent  policy,  the  other  providing  for  a  tempor- 
ary exigency. 

The  immi><rant  we  have  with  us  always.  He  has  grown  with 
our  growth  and  is  ingrained  with  our  citizenship.  He  is  here  in 
the  probationary  stage.  He  is  daily  landing  at  our  ports  or  on 
the  point  of  emtmrkation  hither.  And  so  will  it  continue  to  be, 
excepting  in  the  extreme  improbability  that  the  government 
shall  reverse  its  policy  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  and  erect 
barriers  to  his  entrance. 

Epidemic  and  pestilence,  on  the  other  hand,  born  in  the  far 
East  and  casting  their  baleful  shadows  before,  menace  the  publio 
safety  only  at  infrequent  intervals  and  are  to  be  provided 
against  as  contingencies  arise.  The  special  legislation  requisite 
to  avert  their  coming  or  check  their  development  must  be 
shaped  by  circumstances.  It  should  be  prompt^  vigorous,  and 
efficacious.  There  might  be  an  urgency  demanding  the  most 
radical  of  measures,  even  the  total  suspension  of  immigi'ation 
for  the  time  being.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  last  Congress  granting  additional  quarantine  powers  to,  and 
imposing  additional  duties  upon  the  Marine  Hospital  service, 
whereby  the  President  is  empowered  to  suspend  Immigration,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  certain  contingencies.  These  are  matters 
in  which  the  principle  of  self-preservation  naturally  and  legiti- 
mately predominates. 

The  same  principle,  though  in  a  less  immediate,  less  imminent 
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sense,  applies  to  our  le^lation  concerning  ImiuigTation.  How 
ahall  the  advantages  be  assured^  and  how  shall  the  disadvantages 
be  minimized,  of  this  constant  inflow  of  aliens,  strangers  to  our 
institutions,  reared  under  difiFerent  influences,  and  most  of  them 
ignorant  of  our  language  1  "What  should  be  done  for  the  better 
regulation  of  this  unceasing  tide  T  What  additional  restrictions 
imposed  upon  it?  "Would  it  be  desirable,  under  any  other  than 
some  overwhelming  sanitary  necessity,  to  arrest  it  altogether  T 

It  may  be  that  there  are  peculiar  elements  of  peril  in  the  im- 
migration of  these  latter  days  that  were  unknown  to  the  more 
definitely  purposed  immigration  of  an  earlier  period,  but  are 
they  of  such  magnitude  or  formidabieness  as  to  necessitate  a 
revolution  in  the  long  settled  policy  of  the  government  t  It  ia 
true  that  foreign  powers  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  encourage 
the  migration  of  their  industrious  and  productive  classes.  They 
are  willing  enough  to  be  rid  of  their  ''bad  rubbish,"  but  regard 
with  emphatic  disfavor  the  expatriation  of  those  who  are 
serviceable  to  the  state,  and  to  lose  whom  is  a  loss  not  readily 
replaced.  But  the  tide  still  flows  out,  and  tainted  as  some  of  it 
may  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  rounding  up  from  year  to 
year  the  loss  is  Europe's,  and  the  gain  America's.  In  the  long 
run  of  half  a  century  or  more,  the  United  States  has  unques- 
tionably had  the  best  of  it. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  whatever  comes  to  the  mills 
of  the  transatlantic  steamship  companies  is  acceptable  grist,  and 
that  to  most  of  them  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  concern  of  what 
material  their  human  cargoes  are  composed,  ao  long  as  their 
passage  is  paid.  liut  the  steamship  companies  ai*e  fast  coming 
to  realize  that  in  order  to  make  the  transportation  of  immi- 
grants profitable,  or  even  to  maintain  the  traffic,  they  must  fall 
into  line  with  American  interests  and  American  sentiment  on 
this  question,  not  only  conforming  to  our  statutory  requirements 
but  cooperating  with  our  authorities,  as  far  as  they  may,  in  their 
uniform  and  strict  enforcement 

All  thiu^  considered,  it  must  be  admitted,  upon  a  careful  and 
candid  review  of  the  course  our  legislation  is  taking,  that  the 
United  States  has  made  gainful  progress  towards  a  solution  of 
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the  immigration  problem.  Congress  shoald  be  earefal  not  to 
nndo  or  abandon  this  progressive  work  in  a  panic.  The  conaer- 
vative  and  somewhat  tentative  policy  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  immigration  is  for  obvious  reasons  to  be  commended. 

The  amendatory  act  of  1891,  which  is  the  principal  general 
act  bearing  npon  this  snbject  now  in  force,  is  quite  compre- 
hensive as  to  classes  of  aliens  to  be  excluded  other  than  Chinese 
laborers.  It  names  specifically  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers, 
or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  persons  suffering 
from  certain  diseases,  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of, 
felonies  or  infamoas  crimes  or  misdemeanors  involving  moral 
turpitude,  polyganiists,  and  contract  laborers  (under  act  of 
1885).  These  provisions  are  fairly  explicit  and  practicable. 
There  might  be  trouble  in  determining  what  persons  were  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge,  but  this  is  one  of  the  risks  that  has 
to  be  taken  with  all  who  come,  as  it  is  with  our  own  people. 
The  contingency  can  beet  be  provided  against,  if  at  all,  at  the 
port  of  depai'ture  or  by  prior  inquiry. 

At  the  time  the  bill  for  this  act  was  pending  in  the  House, 
Mr.  Oates,  of  Alabama,  offered  a  substitute,  in  which  ''an- 
archists" were  added  to  the  excluded  classes.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted on  this  account,  if  no  other,  that  the  substitute  was  re- 
jected, had  ''anarchists*'  been  so  described  as  to  enable  proof 
of  their  identity.  But  there  is  a  clause  in  Senator  Ohandler's 
bill  of  January  28,  1893,  having  the  same  object  that  Mr. 
Gates  had  in  view,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  more  specific. 
It  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  all  ''persons  belonging  to 
societies  which  favor  or  justify  the  unlawful  destruction  of 
property  or  life.^'  This  covers  the  case  more  clearly  and  ought 
to  be  the  law,  so  broadened,  if  practicable,  as  to  include 
individual  agitators  and  conspirators  of  similar  seditious  and 
destructive  proclivities,  as  well  as  members  of  organized  socie- 
ties, whenever  they  can  be  properly  identified. 

The  present  statute  is  faulty  in  its  indiscriminate  exemption 
of  political  offenders  or  persons  convicted  of  political  offenses^ 
from  the  prohibited  classes,  for  there  are  offenders  coming  under 
this  head  who  sliould  not  be  permitted  to  seek  an  asylum  or 
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establish  their  habitat  in  tho  United  States.  They  belong 
to  the  clafis  which  Mr.  Oates  would  hare  kept  out  as  '*  anarch- 
ists.'* The  United  States  cauuot  afford,  with  due  regard  to 
the  safety  of  its  own  institutions)  to  shelter  the  anarchistic  type 
of  revolutionist,  be  he  convict  or  '^suspect,**  whose  methods 
endanger  the  foundations  of  social  order ;  who  would  rid 
Europe  of  its  palaces  by  the  torch  and  of  its  rtders  by  assassina- 
tion. This  section  of  the  law  should  therefore  be  auiended  to 
the  following  effect:  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  1>e  con- 
Btrned  as  applicable  to  persons  convicted  of  political  offenses, 
excepting  such  as  have  sought  to  accomplish  their  pnrpoBes  by 
inoendiarism  or  murder  or  by  other  act  of  moral  tarpitnde  un- 
recoguized  in  legitimate  warfare. 

The  contract  labor  law  of  1885  may  not  fully  answer  the 
object  of  its  enactment  but  it  is  a  measure  of  protection  to 
which  intelligent  and  self-respecting  workingmen  are  entitled, 
^  against  the  greed  of  certain  corporate  employers-  It  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  capable  of  easy  evasion,  as  it  is  hard 
to  prove  the  illegality  of  a  contract,  especially  of  a  parol  con- 
tract, or  even  the  existence  of  such  a  contract,  so  long  as  the 
parties  concerned  are  well  enough  satisfied  with  it  as  not  to 
betray  one  another.  The  law  properly  visits  the  awful  penal- 
ties of  its  violation  upon  offending  contractors  and  shipmasters, 
yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  spirits  away  the  only  witnesses  by 
whom  they  can  be  convicted.  It  provides  that  a  laborer  so 
brought  over  may  enter  suit  to  recover  nnder  the  penalty 
clause — 81,000  for  each  offense — against  the  person  or  company 
by  whose  manipulations  he  has  l>een  cajoled  into  a  strange  land 
to  find  himself  a  lawbreaker  on  his  arrival,  yet  it  makes  swift 
haste  to  be  rid  of  him  and  hurries  him  back  to  Europe  on  the 
next  ship.  The  amendatory  act  of  1887  expressly  says  that  all 
persons  whose  admission  it  prohibits  shall  be  ''sent  back  ^'  upon 
arrival.  The  act  of  1891  sa>'S  of  such  aliens  unlawfully  im- 
ported, that  they  shall  be  ^'immediately  sent  back  on  the  ship 
by  which  they  were  brought  in/'  The  law  is  defective  in  this 
respect  It  seems  to  have  undertaken  to  right  a  great  wrong 
and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  for  the  chief  perpetrators  of  the 
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wroDg,  convenient  loopholes  of  escape.  It  should  be  so  amended 
that  in  case  of  a  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions,  the  inter- 
cepted laborer  shall  not  be  the  only  sufferer,  and  instead  of 
l)eing  promptly  deported,  may  be  detained  as  a  witness  or  be 
allowed  to  assert  his  right  as  a  plaintiff. 

As  to  general  immigration  and  its  salutary  restriction,  the 
most  imperative  need  is  a  system  of  thorough  preliminary  in- 
spection. This  should  begin,  if  possible,  upon  the  native  heath 
of  the  intending  immigrant — at  his  old  homestead,  as  it  were — 
to  be  repeated  at  his  port  of  departure  and  to  be  repeated  again 
at  his  port  of  debarkation  ;  nor  should  the  surveillance  of  the 
government  and  the  right  of  deportation  wholly  cease  until 
he  shall  have  formally  exchanged  his  foreign  allegiance  for  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  American  citizenship. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  late  Commissioner,  Colonel  John  C, 
Weber,  that  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved  were  the  sub- 
agents  of  the  steamship  companies,  who  are  scattered  over 
Knrope,  held  responsible  for  the  immigrants  whom  they  book ; 
or  as  better  expressed,  were  the  steamship  companies  held 
responsible  for  their  agents  in  this  matter.  The  latter  are  in 
a  position  to  licquire  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  the  inland  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned,  than 
is  ordinarily  accessible  to  a  consular  ofl&cer  at  any  particular 
port,  and  if  put  upon  their  good  behavior  the  agents  would  be 
very  careful  not  to  dispose  of  transportation  to  the  inelligible  or 
undesirable. 

Mr.  Gustave  Schwab  has  publicly  and  quite  strongly  recom- 
mended the  same  policy,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  largely  identified 
with  steamship  interests  adtis  strength  to  his  recommendation. 
He,  if  any  one,  shonld  know  the  unprofitableness  of  having  in- 
admissible immigrants  tJirown  back  upon  the  hands  of  the 
transportation  companies,  and  he  doubtless  realizes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  strict  compliance  with  any  regulations  that  the  United 
States  may  adopt  if  the  companies  are  to  continue  in  basine-ss. 

Mr.  Schwab  suggests  that  there  be  prescribed  a  formula  for 
the  examination  of  immigrants  by  the  agents,  the  applicant 
being  giveu  to  understand  in   unmistakeable  terms  the  conse- 
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queneeH  of  (al&e  and  misleading  answers,  and  the  agent's 
accountability  being  equally  well  impressed  upon  the  latter's 
mind.  This  original  examination  would  greatly  facilitate  and 
simplify  the  work  of  the  Consuls  at  the  various  European  sea- 
ports, but  should  in  no  wise  do  away  with  it.  There  must  be  no 
remissness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  or  of  the  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  consulates.  Let  the  sifting  proceas  commence  as 
near  the  home  of  the  immigrant  as  possible,  but  let  it  bo 
neglected  at  no  snbseiiuent  point  of  official  contact.  The  immi- 
grant who  successfully  runs  a  gauntlet  such  as  this  may  be 
regarded  as  having  a  tolerably  clean  bill  of  healtli,  morally  and 
physically. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  late  Congress  and  was  approved 
March  3,  1393,  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
and  contract  labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  contains  previsions 
for  descriptive  lists  or  manifests  of  immigrant  passengers  to  be 
furnished  by  the  masters  of  steamships  arriving  in  the  United 
States  to  the  proper  inspector  of  immigration,  these  Lists  to  be 
made  out  and  verified  at  the  port  of  departure.  It  prescribes 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  inspectors  in  case  such  manifests 
are  not  forthcoming,  imposes  fines  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  authorizes  the  return  or  deportation  of  immigrantB 
who  may  not  pass  the  final  inspection.  Under  this  act,  also,  the 
steauwhip  companies  are  required  to  keep  posted  in  the  offices 
of  their  agents  abroa<l,  copies  of  the  law  of  1891  and  of  laws 
since  enacted,  aud  to  instruct  their  agents  to  call  the  attention 
thereto  of  all  intending  immigrants.  These  are  wise  and  practi- 
cable requirements.  It  is  moving  on  right  lines  to  wholesome 
ends. 

Of  the  347,371  steerage  passengers  arriving  in  New  York  last 
year,  a  nnmber  somewhat  less  than  nsual  by  reason  of  the 
quarantine,  180,638  are  reported  as  having  "no  occupation," 
but  of  these  131,473  were  women,  mostly  wives  and  mothers.. 
The  aggregate  number  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
was  G0,00(),  Tlie  de'^tination  of  these  people  was  confined  to  no 
particular  locality.  It  embraced  every  one  of  the  forty-four 
states,   every  territory,   and  even    the  Distxict  of   Columbia. 
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WiscODSia  received  7, 749;  Illinois,  28,000;  Michigan,  9,000; 
Iowa,  5,948  ;  Minnesota,  9,802  ;  the  Pacific  Coast,  7,661,  and  bo 
on.  About  one  third  were  booked  for  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States,  which  is  the  average  proportion  for  that  section. 
These  persons,  it  is  sale  to  assume,  were  not  the  '*  refuse  of 
Europe,'^  '^damped  into  our  city  slums,'*  to  use  the  loose  par- 
lance of  the  day.  They  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  onr  inspection 
laws.  They  were  neither  paupers  nor  criminals.  In  all  proba- 
bility they  were  of  a  good  average.  It  is  to  elevate  this  standard, 
to  better  the  average,  and  to  keep  out  the  *^  refuse  of  Kiirope  *' 
that  restrictions  upon  immigration  are  instituted  ;  and  although 
the  winnowing  machinery  is  not  perfect,  it  is  all  the  time  im- 
proving. 

The  Senate  bill  "establishiug  regulations  concerning  immi- 
gration to  the  Ignited  States/*  which  waa  reported  January  28. 
1893,  adds  to  the  excluded  classes  all  persons  over  twelve  years 
of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write  with  reasonable  facility  their 
own  language,  excepting  such  aged  persons  as  are  parents  or 
grandparents  of  admissible  immigrants,  persons  blind  or 
crippled  or  otherwise  physically  imperfect,  so  as  to  be  wholly 
or  partially  disabled  from  manual  labor,  excepting  where  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  are  not  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge ;  and  as  before  stated,  persons  belonging  to 
societies  that  favor  the  unlawful  destruction  of  life  or  property. 
It  also  provides  for  a  more  rigorous  system  of  applications  and 
consular  certificates  at  ports  of  departure  and  for  material 
amendments  of  the  Passenger  Act. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  there  is  merit  in  the  propo- 
sition to  require  of  immigrant  aliens  that  they  be  able  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language.  This,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  smatter- 
ing of  learning,  but  it  bespeaks  at  least  the  dawn  of  knowledge, 
and  an  intelligence  far  above  absolute  illiteracy.  The  naturali- 
zation laws  need  amendment  in  this  respect,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  Congress  seems  slow  to  approach  or  meddle  with  this 
subjects  It  might  simplify  the  question  and  prove  a  wholesome 
reform  in  itself  were  Congress  to  fix  an  educational  qualification 
at  the  starts  for  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  with  the 
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ultimate  intention  of  being  mastered  into  the  grand  army  of 
firee  i\.mericau  voters.  Such  a  requirement,  however,  might 
well  be  limited  for  experimental  purposes  to  adult  males  under 
middle  aj^e  and  to  youths  of  sixteen  years  or  over. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Passenger  Act  of  18R2,  an  act 
of  which  there  hjus  never  been  any  modification^  whereby  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  the  compartments  or  spaces  allowed  for 
steamship  paAseugers  on  the  several  decks  is  doubled  or  con- 
siderably increased,  and  provision  made  for  other  improved 
arrangements  as  to  berths,  closets,  and  ventilation,  is  iu  the 
interest  of  health,  humanity,  and  good  morals.  The  innovation 
might  V*e  objected  to  by  the  shipowners,  but  this  great  Govern- 
ment can  certainly  aSbrd  to  take  the  broad,  philanthropic 
position,  that  an  immigrant  passenger,  albeit  unable  to  indulge 
in  the  luxurious  appointments  of  the  first  cabin,  is  nevertheless 
entitled  to  whatever  fresh  air  the  laws  of  respiration  prescribe, 
and  to  such  other  sanitary  couveuieucea  and  comforts  aa  are  not 
uureasouable  or  impracticable  aboard  ship. 

The  foregoing  bill  was  not  acted  upon  at  the  late  session,  but 
it  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the  legislation  of  the 
incoming  Congress.  It  contains  a  number  of  good  features  and 
represents  the  farthest  advance  yet  made  in  the  direction  of 
restrictive  legislation.  The  committees,  of  both  Senate  and 
House,  of  which  Mr.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mr. 
Stump  of  Maryland,  and  previous  to  him  Mr.  Owen  of  Indi- 
ana,  were  respectively  the  able  and  zealous  chairmen,  felt  their 
way  carefully,  avoiding  rash  councils  and  radical  ventures, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  report 
of  the  Senate  committee  in  which  the  passage  of  the  above  bill 
is  recommended,  indicates  in  its  opening  paragraph  the  judi- 
cious and  conservative,  yet  safely  progressive  spirit,  in  which 
the  work  has  been  carried  on.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

The  CommltU'e  on  Immigration  have  not  at  any  time  i)een  gutded 
by  extreme  opinions  lu  framing  any  permuaent  laws  which  they  have 
recommended  ;  but  their  policy  has  l>een  to  aecomplish  by  succossive 
and  moderate  stepa  sueh  legislation  w»  would  gradually  overcome 
defects  in  the  methodn  or  examining  immigrants,  and  would  also 
make  the  rules  excluding  undesirable  persona  more  rigid  and  efiV^ctive, 
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in  accordance  with  a  widespread  popular  deiuand  for  incretised  strict- 
nees,  without  unjustly  excluding  worthy  and  desirable  immigrants. 

Thus  much  for  the  le^slation  of  the  past  several  years  in  the 
way  of  regulation.  It  i.s  in  the  main  practical,  practicable,  and 
patriotic.  As  to  the  opinion  Bometlmee  advanced  that  it  is  time 
to  call  a  wholesale  halt  upon  immigration  ;  that  the  foreign 
element  of  our  population  has  become  too  large  for  further  or 
satisfactory  assimilation  ;  that  the  public  welfare  demands  the 
total  suspension  of  immigration  for  a  year  or  series  of  years^ — 
nothing  short  of  some  awful  pestilence  sweeping  westward  and 
threatening  our  Atlantic  ports  with  devastation  would  warrant 
the  adoption  of  a  remedy  so  heroic.  Ejcisting  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  immigration  are  for  the  most  part  wisely  formulated 
and  well  administered.  Exclusion  all  along  the  lines  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  excepting  under  the  pressure  of  some  extraordinary 
urgency. 

It  were  better  for  the  government  to  recede  from  its  Chinese 
policy  instead  of  venturing  to  extend  it.  It  does  not  yet  appear 
that  the  material  interests  or  political  stability  of  the  country 
have  so  snfifered  from  immigration  in  the  past  as  to  call  for  its 
inhibition  in  the  future.  The  country  has  not  yet  reached  its 
growth  despite  the  1(>,000,000  immigrants  that  have  grown  into 
it.  The  time  has  not  come  for  closing  our  doors  to  newcomers, 
and  passing  a  non-intercourse  act  with  the  world. 

Less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration.  E.  B. 
Washbume  of  Illinois  had  charge  of  it  in  the  Honse,  and  John 
Sherman  was  its  leading  advocate  in  the  Senate.  In  bis  remarks 
on  the  bill,  !Mr.  Sherman  expressed  his  belief  that  the  effect  of 
its  passage  would  be  to  increase  the  immigration  of  able-bodied 
persons  to  this  country,  at  least  100,000  the  very  first  year  and  at 
a  rapid  rate  thereafter.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  favored  it. 

It  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  people  tliat  the  United  States 
has  made  such  marvelous  progress  from  decade  to  decade  in 
population  and  wealth.  Its  expansion  was  comparatively  slow 
during  what  might  be  called  its  pioneer  or  colonization  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  government  up  to  1820,  but  with  the 
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tide  which  then  set  in  from  the  Old  World,  and  which  has  con- 
tinned  in  varying  volume  ever  since,  influenced  more  or  less  by 
fluctuating  conditions  here  and  abroad,  our  development  has 
been  phenomenal — the  wonder  of  the  world.  There  has  been 
no  retrogression.  The  only  severe  strain  to  which  our  institu- 
tions have  been  subjected  was  one  with  which  the  qneetion  of 
immigration  had  nothing  to  do.  In  the  progress  of  our 
''triumphant  Democracy,*'  the  alien  or  foreign-born  citizen  is 
a  conspicuous  factor.  In  the  augmentation  of  the  national 
wealth  he  has  done  full  share.  His  value  is  to  be  computed  by 
no  theoretical  calculations,  but  averaged  by  the  resultB  he  has 
wrought  and  to  which  his  indispensable  services  have  con- 
tributed. And  there  is  still  work  for  him  to  do — new  flelds  to 
be  tilled,  deserts  to  be  watered,  roads  to  be  built,  rivers  to  be 
bridged^  mines  to  be  opened^  ships  to  be  constructed,  cities  and 
towns  to  be  evolved  from  the  solitude,  countless  resources 
to  be  developed,  requiring  both  skilled  artisans  and  unskilled 
laborers. 

The  alarm-cry  goes  periodically  forth  that  there  are  half  a 
million  or  a  million  unemployed  men  in  the  country,  but  if  this 
be  so  it  is  not  necessarily  due  to  an  over  supply  of  labor.  The 
enforced  or  voluntary  idleness  of  a  million  meu  may  be  attribu- 
table to  various  causes,  partially,  no  doubt,  to  the  lack  of 
systematic  facilities  for  the  proper  distribution  of  labor ;  in 
part^  but  not  to  the  grave  extent  we  are  sometimes  told,  to  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  labor-saving  machinery.  It  is  chiefly 
owing  to  defects  in  our  economic  system  which  legislation, 
unfortunately  divided  on  partisan  lines,  fails  either  to  discover 
or  remedy ;  to  errors  of  flnance,  to  mistaken  constructions  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  to  undeveloped  commercial 
relations  with  outside  markets,  to  the  want  of  some  rational 
and  business-like  acyustment  of  the  capabilities  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  country. 

The  statisticians  inform  us  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone  is 
capable  of  sustainint^  a  population  seven  times  that  of  the 
entire  United  States  at  this  time.  The  total  area  of  the  states 
and  territories  is,  in  round  numbers,  3,600,000  square  miles. 
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Within  these  limita,  says  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  may  be 
comfortably  subsisted  one  thousand  millions  of  people.  Dr. 
Oswald  predicts  that  in  a  century  from  nov  the  population  of 
the  country  will  be  three  hundred  millions.  Lower  by  one  half 
the  sum  total  of  these  estimates  and  conjectures,  and  still  may 
we  ask  :  Is  it  possible  that  after  a  century's  growth  and  at  only 
the  sixty-four  million  point,  we  are  overtaken  by  the  necessity 
of  barring  out  half  a  million  immigrants  a  year,  through  fear  of 
over-peopling  the  continent  t 

If  such  necessity  exist  in  1893,  how  long  will  It  be  until  even 
the  natural  increase  of  population,  without  any  reinforcements 
from  abroad,  shall  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  grave  danger  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  our  statesmen  and  legislators,  in  the  absence 
of  other  resource,  be  driven  for  relief  to  exx>erimentation  with 
the  somewhat  startling  but  not  wholly  irrational  theories  of  Dr. 
Malthus  f 

RiCHABD  H.    SYLVESTEE. 


WOMAN'S  SPHERE  NOT  IN  POLITICS. 


BY   WILLIAM!   W.   I'HELPS,   OK  TUB  MONTANA  BAB. 


'T'^  WHITE  about  a  woman's  sphere  as  though  it  had  a 
•L  limit,  in  these  days  whea  a  certain  class  of  women  seem 
to  have  determined  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  is  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  a  subject,  which,  if  not  cautiously  approached 
would  leave  room  for  the  charge  of  sentimentality  and  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  circumstances  make  it  necessary  for  some 
women  bo  depart  from  the  sphere  we  urge  to  be  pre-eminently 
hers.  But  wo  reali/e  the  necessity  for  some  women  to  provide 
for  themselves  the  actual  daily  wants  of  life,  and  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  opportunities  for  women  to  acquire  thefie 
wants  are  multiplying.  Not  one  word  is  meant  in  disparagement 
of  this  noble  army  of  women,  who,  thus  thrown  upon  their  owu 
resources,  are  compelled  to  support  themselves ;  indeed  they  sug- 
gest the  contrast  between  the  womanly  and  manly  woman.  The 
former  without  the  loss  of  womanhood  or  modesty,  quietly,  at 
the  call  of  duty,  enters  the  office  and  schoolroom,  takes  up  the 
pen,  the  brnsh,  the  needle  j  teaches  art  and  music ;  while  the 
latter  with  ostentation  and  effrontery  seeks  cheap  notoriety. 
Wishing  a  larger  number  of  followers  she  invades  the  home 
where  happiness  is  dependent  upon  a  woman  of  more  feminine 
tastes  and  inclinations,  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to  ''  stop 
bothering  with  home  life  and  come  along '^  with  her  into  the 
street,  to  the  meetings,  upon  the  platform,  to  change  and  im- 
prove political  and  economical  conditions.  These  would-be 
reformers  c^n  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  men, — there  are  a 
good  many  more  reformers  than  there  are  evils  to  be  reformed. 
But  the  world  does  not  suffer  because  of  a  superabondance  of 
the  refining  infuences  of  our  women. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  efforts  of  any  woman  outside  of  her 
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sphere  have  ever  done  one  half  so  mnch  good  as  she  has  done 
harm,  by  setting  an  example  of  the  a&similation  of  the  sexes. 

Rut  the  modern  tendency  of  '^stroug  miuded'*  woman  to 
cheai>en  the  materDal  sjihere  is  unqualifiedly  ol)je<'tionabIe. 
And  so  are  all  the  fadn  and  fashions  which  aim  to  convince 
woman  that  she  is  only  a  female  man.  The  '^  higher  mental  de- 
velopment of  woman"  is  nothing  but  a  highly  demented 
development  when  it  takes  the  form  of  nJtra  views  upon  such 
subjects  as  woman's  safirage  and  a  feverish  desire  to  hold  politi- 
cal ofl&ce,  physical  culture  clubs,  dress  reform  movements,  and 
the  like.  Another  set  of  ** advanced  women'*  have  their 
Goethe  and  Browning  societies,  debating  clubs,  literary  meet- 
ings, art  receptions,  and  fox  terriers. 

Unfortunately,  a  large  number  of  i>eoplo  have  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  truly  erudite  woman  and  the  so-called 
"progressive  woman"  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  an  exceedingly  long  time  since  some  woman,  presum- 
ably dissatisfied  with  her  audience  at  home,  began  lecturing  the 
public,  since  the  'Mady  attorney"  first  got  her  license  to 
compel  twelve  men  to  listen  to  her  talk,  since  the  ''political 
woman"  implied  a  contradiction  and  would  no  more  have  been 
uttered  in  one  breath  than  the  words  "  bad  angel,"  since  women 
as  preachei*3  were  looked  upon  as  anomalies  and  women  as 
justices  of  the  peace  and  mayors  of  towns  would  simply  have 
been  monstrosities.  We  could  go  on  with  the  list,  until,  if  tlie 
strong-minded  women  were  dra^^ng  mothers  from  their  homes 
to  fill  the  various  positions,  w^  would  have  c-onfronting  us  one 
of  the  most  grave  social  problems  of  which  history  makes  any 
record. 

The  home  is  the  keystone  of  nations  ;  the^  mother  is  the  key- 
stone of  homes.  To  take  the  mother  from  the  home  to  fill  some 
other  sphere,  is  to  destroy  that  home  so  far  as  its  value  to  the 
state  is  concerned. 

The  women  who  are  not  above  the  home,  who  elevate  politics 
and  the  nation  by  interweaving  with  public  affairs  the  refining 
influences  of  the  home,  render  every  nation  eternally  indebted 
to  them  for  performing  the  duties  Of  that  high  oifice  they  alone 
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are  eligible  to  fill.  lu  this  c;ipacity  they  may  be  called  heads  of 
the  departments  of  war — against  evil,  and — higher— jnstioey 
ministers  of  mercy ;  in  short,  deputies  of  God  on  earth. 

A  sweet,  good  woman  faithful  to  these  great  trusts  imposed 
upon  her  exercises  more  influence  than  any  man  empowered  to 
cast  one  vote.  Her  power  equals  that  of  hondreds  of  voters, 
by  directing  in  (he  right  way  not  only  voters  of  the  present  day, 
but  her  children  and  children's  children  for  generations  to  come. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  entire  woman-s  suf&age  move- 
ment g^w  out  of  a  situation  suggested  by  the  conclusion  of  our 
last  sentence.  We  could  not  and  would  not  charge  motherhood 
with  neglecting  children  and  home  while  attending  public 
gatherings  for  the  noble  purpose  of  arotising  that  divine  discon- 
tent which  shall  make  women  dissatisfied  with  their  sphere. 

In  excuse,  then,  for  denouncing  this  enfranchisement  of  God, 
the  primary  agitators  said,  ''we  do  not  all  have  a  home, 
husband,  or  children  to  make  nobler  and  better,"  and  forgetting 
that  tliere  are  about  an  etinal  number  of  voters  who  do  not  have 
homes,  or  wives,  or  sisters ;  forgetting  that  they  may  have 
fathers,  or  brothers,  or  friends  among  these  voters ;  forgetting 
that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  some  position  embracing 
the  moral  training  and  education  of  children ;  forgetting  the 
essentials  of  a  cultured,  sensible,  well-balanced,  womanly 
woman,  they  said  **  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do,  but  vote." 
And,  indeed,  when  they  take  snch  a  position,  they  sacrifice 
nearly  all  else.  They  lose  much  of  the  elevating  power  which 
they  have  when  motives  of  right  and  patriotism  alone  prompt 
them  to  speak. 

Men  hear  enough  they  cannot  believe  from  artfU,  conceited, 
hypocritical,  unscrupulous,  political  manipulators,  whose  low 
ambition  is  self-interest  and  self- aggrandizement.  The  greater 
the  number  of  politicians,  whether  men  or  women,  the  greater 
the  numl>er  of  those  demagogues.  Whether  tlie  patriotic  states- 
men would  decrease  in  number  with  the  increase  of  women  poli- 
ticians aud  the  consetiuent  proportionate  lack  of  pure  womanly 
intiuence  in  the  home,  is  only  to  be  determined  by  trial.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  that  good  influence  ;  if  lost,  it 
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is  hard  to  say  what  would  be  the  t^esult.  Articles  are  scattered 
through  oar  magazines  which  purport  to  prove  tliat  the  absence 
of  home  influence  produces  criiuiuuls  aud  outlaws. 

It  is  so  natural  a  thing  lor  good  men  to  have  had  good  homes 
that  the  <inestioa  is  seldom  raised,  but  the  mother  would  scarcely 
receive  all  the  credit  due  her  if  it  were, — a  value  too  great  for 
comprehension.  Her  watchful  care,  inspired  by  infant  smiles 
from  the  cradle,  by  merry  peals  of  laughter  fronx  childhood,  by 
hopes  and  fears  of  womauhood  and  manfaoo<1,  as  chaogeless  and 
inexhaustible  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  and  severed  by 
nothing  but  death  ;  this  c-onstant  influence  is  to  man*s  life  what 
sunlight  is  to  subterranean  life.  It  impresses  upon  the  suscepti- 
ble mind  the  sacredness  of  trath  and  liberty,  it  inspires 
patriotism,  teaches  the  res{>onsi  bill  ties  of  public  trusts^  the 
importance  of  the  ballot  and  elective  franchise.  Only  in  a 
very  general  way  is  the  mother  credited  with  the  results  of 
these  good  influences.  They  become  part  of  the  character  and 
their  origin  is  foigotten. 

Has  this  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  discouraged  womefi 
from  conflning  their  efforts  to  a  womanly  sphere  f  The  fountain 
of  mother-love  has  not  so  base  a  source.  Besides  every  mother 
takes  as  much  pleasure  in  sowing  good  seeds  as  she  does  in  reap- 
ing the  yield. 

But  great  men  are  continually  evincing  their  reverence  and 
gi-atitude  for  tlieir  mothers'  moml  influence.  It  was  John 
(^uincy  Adams,  who  said  "All  that  I  am  my  mother  made  me.'' 
At  the  inaugui*ation  of  Jamee  A.  Garfield  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  his  words  would  echo  around  the  world 
and  every  act  was  noted,  his  hrst  tribute  was  to  his  mother. 

Woman's  sphere  is  the  home.  Here  she  is  qneen,  and 
nowhere  else.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  herself  is  such  only  in 
name,  not  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  prerogatives,  which  are 
practically  delegated  to  the  stronger  sex.  In  a  popular  form  of 
government  her  sphere  is  determined  by  nature,  her  keen^ 
moral  perceptions  lift  her  above  partisan  contests  for  political 
supremacy.  Here  all  alike  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  our  liberty.     Political  trickery  is  not  the 
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IT  IS  i)eculiarly  nafortanate  that  a  woman  of  the  intellect, 
influence,  and  culture  of  Amelia  E.  Barr  should  decry  her 
sex  and  proclaim  its  deterioration.  Loyalty  to  her  sister- woman 
should  naturally  have  made  her  hesitate  before  uttering  her 
charges,  and  should  have  caused  her  to  institute  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation }>efore  declaring  that  the  wives  of  to-day  live  mainly 
for  coquetry,  vanity,  and  flattery,  and  that  the  mothers  of  this 
generation  neglect  their  lawful  duties  and  feel  no  tender  love 
for  their  oflfepring.  Her  articles,  appearing  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing magaziheB  of  this  country,  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  the  very  natural  conclusion  of  masculine  readers,  at  least, 
has  been  that  her  strictui'es  are  just,  and  that  her  sex  has  sadly 
deteriorated  in  all  womanly  attributes  and  virtues,  since  the  day 
when  our  grandmothers  reared  their  large  families  and  managed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  cook  and  wash  and  iron  and  sew  and  bake 
for  a  house  fnll. 

Today,  when  woman  is  justly  demanding  political  recog- 
nition, it  is  damaging  to  her  cause  to  have  an  able  writer  assert 
that  she  is  less  domestic  than  formerly,  and  that  her  home 
duties  are  delegated  to  inefficient  servants.  Fortunately,  these 
assertions  are  discredited  by  the  actual  facts.  Mrs.  Barr's 
premises  are  radically  wrong.  She  has  taken  exceptional  in- 
stances as  typas  of  a  class,  and  her  conclusions  are  therefore 
based  upon  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  subject.  There  are 
careless,  indiflerent  mothers  today,  bnt,  proportionately,  there 
are  fewer  than  there  were,  even  in  those  good  old  times,  whose 
departure  Mrs  Barr  so  deeply  deplores.  The  percentage  of  such 
mothers  then  was  far  larger  than  at  present. 

A  brief  resumi  of  the  conditions  of  life  then  and  now  will 
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serve  to  prove  that  the  motherhood  of  this  age  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  mother 
I  of  a  century  since  biid  the  most  mciiger  education,     lutellec- 
^^Uly,  she   was  not  qnalilied  to   be  a  mother.     Environment 
Hampered   her  abilities ;   prejudice  kept    her    within    narrow 
bounds ;  custom  did  not  allow  her  to  rai.se  a  voice  outside  the 
threshold  of  her  house,  and  even  in  her  home  she  was  not  the 
sovereign  ruler  that  she  is  to-day.     The  whims  and  fancies  of 
the  hnsband  were  paramount  and  admitted  of  no  dispute.     She 
was  mistress  only  by  snffranoe  and  was  (it,  in  no  true,  broad 
sense,  to  be  the  connselor,  advisor,  and  confidant  of  her  sons  and 
her  daughters.     Neither  was  she  such,  save  in  the  most  isolated 
of  instances.     Unqnestiouinf^  obedience  was  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  household.     '*Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother/*  was  the  commandment  most  often  reiterated  in  youth- 
ful ears,     P>ar,  not  love,  was  the  motive  power  to  filial  duty. 
The  mother  of  that  time  doubtless  love<l  her  children  deeply, 
^■t  an  unfortunate  S3:atem  of  education  made  her  pose  before 
them  as  a  stern   embodiment  of  Puritanical   authority.     The 
mother  of  to-day  is  a  tender  sympathizer,  a  loving  confidant,  a 
friend,  a  companion,  a  comrade,   and  even  a  playmate.     She 
knows  all  the  little  secrets  of  her  chUd, — the  mischievous  deeds 
at  school,  the  ambitions  plans,  the  first  dream  of  love,  the  rest- 
less longing  for  definite  work,  and  the  final  problems  of  her 
,  child^s  maturer  years.     She  admonishes  with  tact,  suggests  with 
^bsdom,  warns  with  prudence,  and  guides  with  her  loving  hand. 
^^  To  the  old-time  mother  the  child's  heart  was  a  sealed  volume. 
She  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  aspirations,  the  hopes,  the 
despair,  and  the  trials  of  her  offspring. 

The  camaraderie  of  to-day  knits  the  hearts  of  mother  and  chil- 
dren in  bonds  of  closest  sympathy  and  affection.  The  old-time 
parent  knew  nothing  of  the  more  spiritual  duties  imposed  by  her 
relationship.  She  felt  that  the  children  must  be  neatly  clad  and 
well  fed ;  that  she  must  instruct  them  rigorously  in  the  cateciiism, 
and  punish  them  severely  if  they  failed  to  recite  it  correctly. 
She  knew  that  she  must  train  her  boys  and  girls  to  be  obedient 
make  them  fear  God,  but  she  achieved  her  ends  by  mis- 
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taken  means.  Little  was  said  of  the  omnipotent  love  or  the 
haman  love.  Jehovah's  might  and  Jehovah^s  wrath  were  the 
fmitful  themes  of  discourse.  Caresses  and  affectionate  words 
were  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  a  waste  of  precious 
time.  There  were  few  endearments,  few  expressions  of  regard  j 
and  often  weeks  would  pass  without  a  kiss  from  mother-lips 
being  pressed  npon  the  childish  oues  that  vainly  hungered  for 
some  tangible  manifestations  of  the  love  really  existing  iu  the 
mother- heart. 

To-day  we  have  outgrown  the  Puritanical  idea  of  life.  We 
are  willing  to  recognize  child  rights  and  child  privileges.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  show  the  loving^  longing,  little  heart  the 
affection  we  feel  for  it,  "We  know  better  to-day  than  to  cramp 
and  dwarf  and  stunt  the  child's  finer  nature  and  spiritual  life. 
We  give  him  a  broader  outlook ;  we  meet  his  childish  fancies  and 
imaginings  with  interested  ears ;  we  let  him  choose,  so  far  as 
practicable,  his  own  path  in  life.  We  no  longer  interfere  with 
a  tyrannical  dictum  of  parental  authority  and  make  his  career 
suljservient  to  our  whims. 

Since  the  old  Spartan  days,  when  the  mothers  ruthlessly  killed 
any  child  not  phyHicnlly  perfect,  down  to  the  prpsent  time,  there 
has  been  an  ever  widening  comprehension  of  what  motherhood, 
with  its  manifold  duties,  really  means.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  woman  was  merely  a  prettily  dressed  doll,  she  rarely  saw 
her  child  from  one  month's  end  to  another.  Even  our  grand- 
mothers, of  whom  Mrs.  Barr  writes  so  eulogistically,  while 
neglecting  the  spiritual  and  emotional  natures  of  their  oUspring, 
also  gave  less  careful  attention  to  their  physical  welfare  than  is 
bestowed  by  the  most  careless  mother  of  to-day.  Did  a  child 
have  the  croup  :  a  nail  was  driven  into  the  doorway.  Was  it 
threatened  with  catarrhal  troubles :  a  bag  of  beans  was  hung 
around  its  neck.  Was  it  seriously  ill  :  it  was  bled  and  tortured 
until  it  is  not  strange  that  the  infant  mortality  of  a  century 
since,  was  (proportionately  to  the  population),  thirty-three  per 
cent  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

In  place  of  the  rampant  superstition  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
we  now  find  among  mothers  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  hygiene 
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and  physiology.  There  are  few  women^  indeed,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  apply,  and  who  do  not  keep  in  instant  readiness 
the  simplej  eflicacious  remedies  for  those  childish  maladies 
which  formerly  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  infantile  world. 

Is  a  woman  leas  a  mother  because  she  cares  scientifically  and 
not  ignorantly  for  her  child  ?  Does  her  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  render  her  unfit  to  care  for  her  baby?  Most 
assuredly  not.  The  more  her  mind  is  broatlened,  the  more 
nearly  does  she  approach  to  a  complete  comprehension  of 
motherhood  "in  its  multiplicity  of  phases. 

It  is  stated  that  the  mother  of  to-day  i-elegates  her  child  to  its 
nui-se,  and  cares  little,  personallyj  for  its  welfare.  Xot  one 
mother  in  five  hundred  does  this.  Some  women  are  not  sti'ong 
enough  physically  to  endure  the  tremendous  strain  of  caring  for 
a  child  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night.  They  most  be 
partially  relieved  from  the  physical  drain  upon  health,  strength, 
and  vitality.  But  the  motherly  ovei*sight,  the  unceasing  watch- 
fulness, the  never  failing  tenderness,  are  ever  preaent  It  may 
also  be  well  to  remember  that  our  grandmothers  were  accustomed 
to  leave  their  tiny  babes  alone,  for  half  a  day  at  a  time,  with  no 
nurse  or  protector — save  a  child  but  little  older  than  itself. 
When  harvest  time  came,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  baby  to 
be  left  many  hours  in  the  old-fashioned  cradle,  while  the  mother 
helped  the  men.  Baby,  possibly,  might  sleep  throughout  her 
abseuee,  or  he  might  wake  and  sob  until  his  cliLldish  heart 
seemed  ready  to  break.  Either  contingency  was  regarded  with 
equanimity,  for  it  was  the  oft  reiterated  assertion  that  '*  crying 
makes  a  child  grow.-^ 

The  philosophical  aspect  of  the  case  probably  failed  to  afford 
the  infantile  mind  any  considerable  amount  of  comfort.  The 
mother  was  gone,  and  whether  she  was  raking  hay  in  the  fields 
or  baying  a  now  spring  bonnet  on  Broadway,  mattered  not  to 
the  forsaken  mite  of  humanity  left  at  home.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  child  of  a  century  since  was  subordinated  to  household 
cares.  If,  as  Mrs.  Barr  claims,  it  be  subordinated  to-day  to 
social  calls,  the  result  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  an  old-time 
tale.     This  claim,  however,  is  erroneous.    The  mother  of  to-day 
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fulfills  her  duties  in  a  physical,  iutellectaal,  and  spiritual  sense 
more  completely  by  far  than  did  her  grandam. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  mother  is  true  of  the  wife.  Mrs. 
Borr  contends  that  if  a  wife  of  ye  oldeu  time  could  suddenly  re- 
turn to  this  mundane  sphere^  she  would  be  less  amazed  at  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  or  the  locomotive,  than  at  the  flirta- 
tious wives  of  this  generation. 

Woman  to-day  is  living  in  a  broader  world.  She  is  free  to 
come  and  go,  to  think,  to  discuss,  to  measure,  to  argue,  to 
weigh,  and  to  reason.  Her  life  is  no  longer  secluded  ;  she 
moves  before  the  public.  Her  coquetries  no  longer  carried  on 
in  the  privacy  of  her  own  boudoir  become  the  property  of  every 
gossip.  Yet  there  is  less  real  cause  for  censure  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Woman  is  becoming  more  independent.  She  is  self- 
reliant  and  self-supporting  ;  therefore,  she  does  not  marry  at  the 
first  opportunity  that  offers,  incited  only  by  the  tliought  of 
securing  a  home  and  a  pocket-book.  She  does  not  pledge  her 
hand  until  she  has  met  some  mriu  whom  she  can  in  very  truth  love 
and  honor.  Therefore,  when  she  in  married,  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band can  safely  trust  in  her.  He  holds  her  respect,  her  esteem, 
and  her  love.  She  has  no  wish  to  try  her  coquetries  on  other 
men,  for  she  is  content  with  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  her  hus- 
band. Unlike  her  grandmother,  she  has  no  buried  dreams,  and 
no  unrealized  hopes.  She  is  a  healthy,  wholesome,  happy  woman, 
who  loves  her  home  and  her  friends,  but  who  is  also  alert  to  the 
questions  of  the  day,  rea<ly  to  do  her  part  in  any  field  of  activity, 
and  eager  for  the  complete  recognition  of  her  sex  politically. 

Mrs.  Barr  does  not  represent  her  old-time  dame,  whom  she 
resurrects  from  the  grave  to  revisit  this  world,  as  expressing  any 
surprise  at  the  gallantries  of  the  men  with  whom  modem  women 
are  said  to  flirt.  Evidently  the  good  old  dame  was  too  accus- 
tomed to  masculine  foibles  in  her  youth,  to  feel  any  astonish- 
ment at  their  idiosyncrasies  now.  She  lived  in  an  age  when 
men  were  notoriously  immoral,  and  when  even  the  father  of  his 
country  held  masculine  purity  as  an  undesirable  virtue.  Natur- 
ally, then,  the  old  grandam  would  not  be  surprised  at  anything 
which  she  might  see  to-day. 
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It  is  indubitably  true,  however,  that  the  Standard  of  moral- 
ity for  both  sexes  is  far  higher  than  it  once  was.  There  is  no 
legitimate  reason  to  decry  this  age.  The  men  are  better  men 
than  were  their  progenitors,  and  the  women  are  fitter  help- 
mates, better  wives,  and  truer  mothers. 

Mabel  Oronise  Jones. 
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THE  earth  is  oar  inheritance;  how  shall  we  divide  itt 
This  question  has  arisen  in  all  ages,  and  has  never  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  bat  comparatively  few  of  the 
children  of  men.  To-day  the  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad  in  every 
nation.  The  most  pressiug  questions  of  the  hour  are  such  as 
these — and  they  demand  a  new  answer  :  How  shall  our  inheri- 
tance be  equalized?  How  shall  the  products  of  labor  be  di- 
vided? How  much  shall  go  to  the  idler!  How  much  shall  the 
toiler  retain  ! 

A  sense  of  justice  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  American. 
In  older  countries^  injustice  and  oppression  have  pravailed  so  long 
that  the  people  have  almost  forgotten  what  justice  is.  Almost, 
but  not  quite  !  The  memory  of  justice  remaineth  long  in  the 
land  after  justice  itself  is  driven  from  it.  In  the  early  history 
of  every  country  a  rude  sort  of  jnstice  prevails ;  he  who 
produces,  possesses.  But  soon  selfishness  and  greed  assert 
themselves,  and  the  stronger  compels  the  weak  to  produce,  and 
then  takes  from  him  the  greater  part  of  that  which  he  brings 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Gradually  the  weak  be- 
comes weaker  and  less  able  to  protect  his  rights,  while  the 
strong  grows  stronger,  and  becomes  more  and  more  inclined  to 
assert  his  powers,  to  the  detriment  of  his  weaker  brother. 
Servitude  in  its  various  forms  arises.  Society  divides  itself 
into  two  classes  :  an  upi>er  class,  who  do  not  work ;  a  lower 
class,  who  do ;  an  upper  class  who  produce  nothing,  but  absorb 
nearly  everything ;  a  lower  class^  who  prodnoe  everything  and 
absorb  »a  little  as  will  suffice  to  sustain  iife. 

That  the  idlers— who  mistakenly  call  themselves  the  upper 
class — may  live  in  luxury,  the  workers  must  live  in  poverty.   So 
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we  see  strange  things  when  we  look  about  us.  The  idler  dwell- 
ing ill  a  iimnsiou  which  the  laborer  has  built,  while  the  laborer 
himself  dwells  in  a  hovel  I  That  ia  multitadinoos  cases  labor 
does  not  receive  the  recompense  to  which  it  is  entitled,  no  one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  deny,  Why  is  it  that  in  a  justice- 
loving  country,  labor  fails  to  i-eceiv^e  its  just  reward  t  This  is 
an  important  question,  for  history  tends  to  repeat  iteelf,  and  no 
nation  can  stand,  unless  its  laws  and  institutions  are  fonnded 
upou  the  comer-stone  of  justice.  Luxury  and  extreme  poverty 
go  hand  in  baud,  and  pi-ecede  the  downfall  of  nations.  Is  there 
danger  ahead  T 

Let  us  take  by  way  of  illustration,  an  island  situated  in  mid- 
oceau,  containing  a  population  of  one  hundred  families,  or  five 
hnndi-ed  people.  Let  this  island  consist  of  sixteen  thousand 
aoree  of  cultivable  land,  valued  at  $25  per  acre.  Let  the 
accumulated  wealth  upon  the  island  in  the  shape  of  dwelling- 
houses,  stores,  factories,  live-stock,  farming  implemeats,  etc., 
amount  to  $100,000,  making  the  whole  property  value  of  the 
island  $500,000.  This,  by  equal  division,  would  give  to  each 
inhabitant  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  each 
household  of  five  the  sum  of  $5,000,  or  its  equivalent  It  would 
seem  as  if  poverty  should  be  unknown  on  tliis  favored  island 
where  each  family  is  entitled  to  one  huudrcd  and  sixty  acres  of 
productive  land,  and  stocks,  buildings,  and  implements,  worth 
$1,000.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  this  island  can  pro* 
du(*e  enough  to  give  each  man,  woman,  and  child  upon  it  a  com- 
fortable support. 

But,  unfortunately,  property  is  very  unequally  distributed  on 
this  island,  and  as  a  consequence  poverty  is  not  unknown.  To 
begin  with,  one  family  out  of  the  hundred  owns  just  one  half  of 
the  island,  leaving  for  the  other  ninety-nine  families  the  remain- 
ing half.  This  autocrat^ — such  he  surely  is,  for  who  would  be 
brave  enough  to  oppose  his  power — holds  possession  of  $250,000 
worth  of  property  with  which  to  supply  the  wants  of  himself 
and  family  of  four!  For  the  other  ninety-nine  families  there 
remains  the  same  amount,  $250,000,  to  supply  the  wants  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  people.     This  reduces  the  property  and 
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the  income  of  each  ordinary  citizen  by  exactly  one  half.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  autocrat  has  relatives  who  jiro  also  wealthy, 
and  the  remaining  $250,000  is  very  unequally  distributed.  One 
man  is  worth  )?100, 000;  anotheri?50,000  ;  another  $25,000  ;  and 
another  $10,000,  After  these  fortunes  are  taken  out  of  the 
common  st^n-k,  we  have  left  $65,000  to  be  divided  among  the  re- 
maining ninety-five  families.  Of  this  amount  §50,000  is  un- 
equally distributed  among  about  twenty  more  families,  leaving 
for  the  remaining  seventy-five  households  the  munificent  sum  of 
$15,000.  This,  if  equally  divided,  would  give  to  each  of  the 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  ordinary  people  of  the  island 
$40,  or  to  each  family  $200 — instead  of  $5,000.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  $15,000  is  also  unequally  distributed,  some  families 
possessing  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  while  others  possess 
but  very  little  besides  the  rags  with  which  they  cover  themselves. 
The  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  who  are  disioherited, 
necessarily  become  the  servants  of  the  autocrats  of  the  island, 
for  the  autocrats  hold  in  their  hands  the  means  of  subsistence. 
They  possess  nearly  all  the  land  and  nearly  all  the  houses  ;  they 
control  the  mills  and  factories  and  "give  work''  to  a  i)ortion  of 
the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five,  while  another  portion  M'hom 
it  does  not  suit  their  convenience  to  employ,  must  become  either 
criminals  or  tramps  and  beggars. 

A  prosperous  millionaire  tells  us  that  millionaires  at  one  end 
of  the  scale  have  no  connection  with  paupers  at  the  other  end. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  says :  "In  a  country  where  the  million- 
aire exists,  there  is  little  excuse  for  pauperism ;  the  condition  of 
the  masses  is  satisfactory,  just  in  proportion  as  a  country  is 
blessed  with  millionaires.''  To  the  first  part  of  the  above 
sentence  I  most  heartily  agree.  In  a  country  capable  of  pro- 
ducing millionaires  there  should  be  no  pauperism.  But  the 
second  part  of  the  sentence  might  with  greater  propriety — 
according  to  my  views — read :  The  condition  of  the  masses  is  nn- 
satLsfiictory  just  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cursed  with  million- 
aires. After  studying  English  statistics  a  while  it  really  seems 
as  if  Mr.  Carnegie  were  most  unfortunate  in  bis  illustration,  for 
he  tells  us :     ''There  are  more  millionaires  in  the  favored  little 
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isle  of  Britain  thau  in  the  whole  of  Europe^  and  in  the  United 
States  still  more  of  recent  origin  than  in  Britain/'  Let  us  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  people  who  dwell  on  this  favored 
island,  "blessed  with  millionaires."  One  half  the  country 
(England  and  Wales)  is  owned  by  4,500  persons.  Great  estates 
containing  fron  20,000  to  100.000  acres  are  numerous.  But,  in 
England  alone,  3,000,000  people,  which  is  more  thau  one  in  ten 
of  its  Inhabitants,  are  classed  by  English  statistiolans  as  desti- 
tute. There  18  also  a  population  of  1,550,000  who  are  classed 
as  starving.  These  are  the  meu,  wouieu,  and  children  who 
walk  the  streets  of  the  large  cities  seeking  for  work  and  but 
seldom  finding  it  They  hold  horses,  ran  errands,  clean 
windows,  carry  packages,  and  do  any  odd  job  which  they  can 
find  to  do  ;  and  some  days  earn  from  two  or  three  cents  to  a 
shilling,  and  other  days  earn  nothing  at  all.  When  they  earn 
nothing  they  eat  nothing — unless  they  can  find  a  crust  in  the 
gutter  which  the  dogs  have  refused.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is  a  population  of  165,500  houseless  men,  women,  and 
children,  whose  only  steeping  place,  only  home,  is  a  fence 
comer  or  hedge,  an  old  barrel  or  a  lumber  pile,  or  a  park  seat, 
in  the  cities  where  millionaires  dwell.  Out-of-door  life  in  the 
summer  has  its  charms,  but  in  the  winter  the  suffering  of  the 
most  of  these  unfortunates  is  only  ended  by  death.  There  is 
also  a  population  of  190,000  in  the  workhouses  and  asylums. 
English  writers  state  that  *'one  out  of  every  twelve  persons  In 
the  United  Kingdom  needs  parish  relief  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.'^  This  in  the  favored  island  of  Britain,  blessed  with 
millionaires ! 

English  Avriters  also  say  that  'Mn  London  in  1889,  out  of 
every  nine  people  who  died,  two  died  in  a  workhouse,  hospital. 
or  other  public  institution ;  in  Manchester  it  was  one  out  of  five  ; 
in  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  one  out  of  six.'*  Does  this  look 
as  if  millionaires  were  beneficial  to  the  people  of  England  t 

In  France  and  Germany  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
wealth  is  more  equally  distributed  and  the  cry  of  poverty  is  not 
so  keen  and  distressing,  except  in  Russia.  Here,  failure  of 
crops,  a  bikd  laud  system,  stupendous  ignoi*anoe,  and  an  insufifer- 
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able  form  of  government,  present  a  combination  of  circam 
stances  nnder  which  the  peasant  is  left  to  starve.  But  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  if  the  property  of  Kussia  were  yet  more 
unevenly  distribute*!,  ^ving  her  a  few  thousand  millionaires  in- 
stead or  a  half  dozen  or  less,  it  would  not  help  the  condition  of 
the  peasant.  There  would  be  stiU  greater  luxury  and  still 
greater  poverty.  The  French  and  the  Germans  do  not  starve  aa 
patiently  as  the  English.  When  bi*ead  fails  in  Paris  or  Berlin, 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  riot.  But  not  so  in  lioudon.  The  English 
poor  expect  to  go  hungry  and  cold,  and  so  do  not  make  mncli 
fuss  about  it.  It  is  a  part  of  life.  Their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  starved  and  wore  rags.  \Vliat 
reason  have  they  to  expect  anything  different  ?  But  do  such 
conditions  show  prosperity  t  On  the  contrary,  do  not  such  con- 
ditions prove  that  millionaires  at  one  end  of  the  scale  do  mean< 
paupers  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  t  Is  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  this  **  favored  island  of  Britain  blessed  with  million- 
aires" of  snch  a  nature  that  we  would  l>e  pleased  to  see  the 
people  of  America  enjoying  a  like  prosperity? 

We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  The  wealth  of  the 
United  Stateti  is  at  present  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $2^000,- 
000,000  and  more  per  year.  In  ISoO  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  about  87,500,000,000.  In  forty 
years  it  increased  to  more  than  eight  times  that  amount.  In 
18S0  it  reached  about  !?41,00(),000,000,  and  in  1S90  about 
863,000,000,000— an  increase  of  $215,000,000,000  between  1880 
and  ISOO,  which  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent  gained  in  that  ten 
years.  It  is  stated  that  our  aggregate  wealth  exceeds  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  world,  previous  to  1759.  We  have  at  present  rather 
more  than  63,000,000  people,  and  our  property  amounts  to  much 
more  than  ^63,000,000,000.  If  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
United  States  should  be  equally  divided  among  its  inhabitants, 
it  would  give  to  each  one,  including  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  and 
the  foreigner  who  has  just  landed  on  our  shores,  somewhat  more 
than  $1,000.  The  average  family  numbers  five.  Each  house- 
hold of  five  members  would,  by  equal  division,  be  entitled  to 
85,000.     We  are  not  contending  that  an  equal  division  would  be 
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a  just  division ;  or  that  if  the  property  of  the  Uoifced  States 
were  equally  divided  today  it  would  remain  efjually  divided 
until  to-morrow  morning.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  fact  An 
equal  division  would  not  be  a  just  division.  Nobody  really 
believes  that  the  idler  is  entitled  to  as  much  as  the  worker  ;  no 
one  will  contend  that  the  spendthrift  would  retain  as  much  as 
the  miser ;  or  that  the  ignorant  would  use  their  money  as 
wisely  as  a  financier  would  use  his.  But  we  do  contend  that  in 
a  nation  containing  enough  wealth  to  furnish  every  inhabitant 
with  ?1,000,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  starvation  or  dis- 
tressing poverty.  The  fact  that  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
work,  and  who  by  their  labor  would  produce  enough  to  satisfy 
their  needs,  are  often  compelled  to  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of 
life^  are  sometimes  permitted  to  die  of  starvation,  and  not  in- 
frequently driven  to  insanity  and  suicide — this  fact  constitutes  a 
powerful  arraignment  of  our  present  social  system.  It  proves 
conclusively  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
government  which  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number — unless  we  conclude  with  the  pessimist,  that  life  is  an 
unmitigated  evil,  and  the  sooner  our  population  starves  or  com- 
mits suicide  the  better. 

But  pessimism  should  have  no  place  in  onr  economic  calcula- 
tions. Our  natural  advantages  are  such  that  we  have  a  right  to 
be  optimists.  With  property  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  for  each 
family  of  five  we  have  reason  to  expect,  yes,  to  demand,  that 
comfort  shall  descend  upon  every  household  in  the  nation,  whose 
meml>ers  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  Each  year  we  gain  more 
in  wealth  than  in  any  preceding  year,  and  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  by  the  close  of  the  century,  will 
probably  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  ninety-seven  to  one 
hundre<l  billions  of  dollars.  Population  increases,  but  wealth 
increases  more  rapidly ;  and  by  1900,  equal  division  would  un- 
doubtedly give  the  baby  in  the  cradle  and  the  foreign  pauper 
landing  on  our  shores  much  more  than  onethonsand  dollars  each. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  the  universe  provides  abundantly  for 
our  needs.  Poverty  is  not  a  necessity,  and  should  have  no  place 
in  the  midst  of  us.     It  is  the  result  of  some  men's  ignorance 
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and  other  men's  greed.  Our  country  produces  enough  to 
smpport  all  of  its  iubabitantB  in  comfort.  It  is  not  nece<3Sary 
that  any  should  suffer  the  paugs  of  cold  and  hunger- 
Dividing  the  annual  income  of  the  United  States  by  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  it  contains,  we  find  that  each  individual  is 
entitled  to  a  yearly  income  of  $20f>.  Let  us  remember  that  this 
includes  everybody.  The  workers  of  this  nation  produce 
enough  every  year  to  furnish  not  only  themselves,  but  the  idlers, 
the  aged,  the  insane,  the  idiots,  the  drunkards,  the  paupers,  and 
the  baby  in  the  cradle,  with  an  income  of  more  than  ^200.  And 
the  amoont  of  this  income  is  increasing  yearly.  By  equal 
division  each  honsehold  of  five  is  entitled  to  an  income  of  ^1,030. 
Surely  no  family  need  starve  ! 

Why,  then,  when  we  possess  such  wealth  as  this,  do  we  find  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  us  1  Why  is  it  that  there  is  on  the  average 
an  army  of  a  million  men — men  with  families  to  support — con- 
stantly out  of  work  f  Statistics  will  answer  this  question  :  ."^IjOOO 
persons  own  136,000,000,000,  leaving  for  the  remaining  62,969,- 
000  people  only  i»27,000,000,000 ;  that  is,  the  people  of  the 
nation  own  three  fourths  as  much  of  onr  coup  try  ^s  wealth  as 
these  31,000  autocrats  own.  Or,  patting  it  in  another  form  ; 
lees  than  one  two-thousandths  of  the  people  own  more  than  one 
half  the  accumulated  wealth.  Or,  patting  it  in  another  form  : 
one  per  cent  of  the  families  of  our  Union  own  as  much  of  its 
wealth  as  the  remaining  ninety-nine  per  cent  own. 

The  wealth  of  onr  country  is  really  more  unequally  distributed 
than  we  rapresented  it  to  be  on  the  island.  We  have  thousands 
of  homeless  tramps,  whose  only  possession  is  the  rags  they  wear, 
which  in  many  cases  would  hardly  sell  for  forty  cents.  As 
capital  decreases,  income  decreases  to  the  vanishing  point ;  but 
sufTering,  hunger,  pain,  rags,  insanity,  and  suicide  increase. 

It  is  dilEcult  to  realize  the  cost  in  labor  of  a  million  dollars.  It 
takes  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  buy  that  amount  of  money.  Only 
men  of  somewhat  superior  ability  receive  a  salary  of  $200  per 
month ;  yet,  at  this  rate,  it  would  take  a  man  who  worked  every 
month  in  the  year,  without  rest,  just  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  and  eight  months  to  earn  one  million  dollars.     It  wonld 
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Uike  the  luau  who  receives  but  i^lOO  per  months  eight  hundred 
thirty-three  years  and  four  months  of  steady  labor  to  earn 
his  milliou  ;  while  the  man  who  gets  only  $50  a  month,  would 
have  to  keep  busy  at  it  sixteen  hundred  sixty -six  years  and 
eight  months^  without  stopping  to  die !  Ailer  supporting  them- 
selves and  family  out  of  their  wa^^es,  how  long  would  it  take 
those  salaried  men  to  nave  a  million  dollars  f  But  few  men  are 
able  to  work  more  than  forty  years.  In  order  to  earn  a  million 
dollars  in  that  time,  a  mau^s  services  must  be  worth  $2,083.33^ 
per  month,  or  $25,000  per  year,  for  every  year  of  his  lalwr,  even 
while  young  and  inexperienced.  In  order  to  met  a  milliou 
dollars,  he  would  have  to  receive  in  addition  to  his  salary  of 
^25,000  per  year,  enough  to  pay  all  of  his  expenses  and  the  ex- 
penses of  his  family  for  forty  years.  The  senices  of  the  man 
who  should  earn  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  would  have  to  be  worth  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  times  $25,000  per  year.  The  man  who  i^jally  earned 
$201.1,000,000  would  have  to  earn  $5,000,000  a  year  for  forty 
years.  How  could  he  do  it  t  What  services  could  a  mau  render 
to  his  country  worthy  of  such  exceeding  grt^at  reward  T 

How  long  would  it  take  a  farmer  to  earn  a  million  dollars  by 
planting  potatoes  or  cultivating  corn  t  How  long  would  it  take 
the  carpenter  to  earn  a  milliou  dollars  by  putting  down  tloors, 
or  the  mason  by  laying  bricks,  or  the  hod  carrier  by  carrying 
themt  How  long  would  it  take  the  grocer,  or  the  hardware 
mauy  or  the  keeper  of  a  dry  goods  store,  in  any  ordinary  town  to 
earn  a  million  dollars  t  Throughout  a  large  portion  of  our 
country,  a  dollar  a  day  is  considered  fair  wages  for  a  strong 
loan's  daily  labor.  "Working  300  days  a  year,  for  forty  years,  at 
this  rate,  a  man  would  earn  just  $12,000.  It  would  take  him 
three  thousand,  three  hundred  thirty-three  years  and  four 
months  to  earn  $1,000,000.  To  earn  $200,000,000  it  would  take 
our  laborer,  working  steadily  34)0  days  per  year,  just  six  hun- 
dred sixty-six  thousand,  six  hundred  sixty-six  years  and  eight 
months ! 

The  men  who  call  the  lightning  from  the  sky,  the  men  who 
liarneas  steam  and  electricity  to  the  earth  and  comi>el  them  to 
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do  our  bidding,  the  meu  who  spend  their  lives  in  toil  to  invent 
labor-saving  machinery,  the  men  and  women  who  write  the 
best  books  and  paint  the  best  pictures,  who  risk  their  lives  to 
discover  remedies  for  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  race,  and 
who  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  make  known  the 
laws  which  govern  the  universe  ;  in  short,  the  men  and  women 
who  are  greatest  in  science  and  literature  and  art,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  conferred  t^e  greatest  benefits  upon  mankind, 
are  not  the  onte  who  attaiu  great  wealth.  All  history  shows 
that  martyrdom,  rather  than  wealth,  is  the  reward  mankind  be- 
stows upon  its  benefactors.  If  wealth,  then,  is  not  the  reward 
of  industry^  of  ability,  or  of  virtue,  how  do  men  obtain  such 
great  fortunes  t 

A  father  places  before  his  six  hungry  sons  six  large,  liand- 
some,  red  apples.  *'  Here  they  are,  my  children,  all  I  have," 
he  says,  .and  takes  his  departure,  leaving  them  to  divide  the 
fruit  among  themselve-s. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  speaks  first :  *' All  are  hungry  and 
in  need  of  apples.  Six  apples  and  six  brothers — one  each  is  a 
jost  division/'  But  the  spirit  of  competition  arises  and  says  : 
"Not  80 ;  first  come  first  served.  Let  each  one  get  all  he  can. 
The  one  that  gets  the  most  is  the  best  felIoM\  We  will  bow  the 
knee  to  him/- 

No.  1,  the  oldest  and  strongest,  steps  forward  and  takes  three. 
No.  2,  a  trifle  more  mindful  of  his  waiting  brothers,  takes  but 
one  of  the  remaining  three.  No.  3  also  takes  one,  leaving  one 
for  his  three  remaining  brothers.  No.  4  dares  not  take  all  of 
the  last  apple,  fearing  lest  No.  5  and  No.  6  would  set  upon  him, 
so  contents  himself  with  taking  three  quarters  of  it,  leaving  one 
quarter  for  No.  5  an<l  No.  *>  to  divide  between  themselves.  A 
looker-on  would  be  tempted  to  exclaim  that  this  was  an  unfair 
division  of  apples  ;  yet  it  is  very  much  the  way  that  kind 
Mother  Nature's  gifts  to  her  children  have  been  distributed. 
The  lirst  comers  have  helped  themselves  liberally  to  gold  and 
silver  and  coal  and  iron  and  lumber  and  oil  and  land,  with 
very  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  their  brothers,  who  are  but  a 
step  behind  them.     Each  takes  all  he  dares  to  take.     No.  1 
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makes  ofif  mth  half  the  app]ee,  leavlDg  tbe  other  half  for  all  the 
others.  No.  2  and  Xo.  3  take  more  than  their  share  of  what  re- 
mains, bnt  justify  tbeuiaelves  by  saving  that  they  take  only 
their  rightful  share  of  the  whole.  No.  4,  who  takes  three 
qnarters  of  the  last  apple,  considers  himself  ill-used  becanse 
he  has  less  than  his  eipial  share  of  the  whole.  What  about  No. 
5  and  No.  (>  T  Theirs  is  the  usual  fate  of  the  world's  toilers, 
under  the  law  of  competition.  But  would  Noe.  1  and  2  and  3 
make  off  with  five-sixths  of  all  the  apples  if  Nos.  4  and  5  and  G 
would  put  their  objections  in  proper  form  T 

As  we  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  it  is  but  natural  and 
fitting  that  we  should  possess  the  richest  man;  his  estate  is 
variously  estimated  by  coufiictiug  authorities  at  two  hundred, 
two  hundred  fifty,  and  thi-ee  hundred  million  dollars.  It  is 
impossible  even  for  their  owners  to  estimate  the  exact  value  of 
such  great  estates.  The  following  table  is  supposed  to  be  ap- 
proximately correct ; 

leBtate $200,000,000 

70  estaWri  average H5,000,00<J 

2<10  oHlatei)  average 211,000,000 

4<K)  t?^Uites*  avonige 10.000,000 

KX«)t'state8  average -i.OOO.OOO 

81  ,m\  iM'iwms  own , 3il,(XX».000 

02,fH59,000  iKTuoUB  own 27/K)0,00() 

That  is  to  say,  31,000  boys  have  takM  jKWsession  of  four 
sevenths  of  all  the  apples  in  the  United  8tate&— and  the  remain- 
ing OL!,9ti9,000  inhabitants  have  let  them.  Who  is  to  blame  for 
this,  the  31,000  autocrats  or  the  62,9fi9,000  citizens,  in  a  country 
which  is  supposed  to  be  ruled  by  the  people?  Is  it  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  that  ^  of  the  people 
should  possess  only  three  sevenths  of  the  nation's  wealth? 

The  American  aristocracy  is  rapidly  becoming  the  wealthiest 
in  the  world  I  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  ua  who  are  uot 
millionaires,  to  realize  the  value,  the  buying  power,  of  one 
milliou  dollars.  The  farmer  can  readily  see  that  it  would  par- 
chase  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  or  two 
million  bushels  of  corn  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  But  does  he 
realize  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  produce  that  amount  of 
grain  ?    The  farmer  who  raises  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  a 
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year,  could  raise  a  million  boshels  in  jnst  two  thousand  years ; 
while  it  wonld  take  the  farmer  who  raises  only  five  huntlred 
bushels  of  corn  a  year  just  four  thousand  years  to  raise  a  million 
dollars  worth  at  fifty  cents  a  V»nshel. 

One  million  dollars  will  buy  two  hundred  fifty  £&rms  of 
eighty  acres  each  at  $50  per  acre  ;  or  five  hundred  farms  of  the 
same  size,  at  $25  per  acre — which  is  not  far  from  the  average 
valuation  of  farm  property  in  thirty-four  of  the  ntatee^  where 
census  returns  are  given  most  accurately. 

One  luilliou  dollars  will  buy  out  two  hundred  groceries  with  a 
stock  valued  at  $5,000  each  ;  or  it  will  buy  the  homes  and  prop- 
erty of  two  hundred  men  who  are  worth  $5,000  each. 

One  million  dollars  will  buy  out  all  of  the  stores  in  an  ordi- 
nary town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  most  of  the  homes — 
in  a  community  not  exceptionally  wealthy. 

One  million  dollars  is  as  much  property  as  one  thousand  men 
are  entitled  to  by  equal  division  of  our  nation's  wealth. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  between  four  and  five  thousand  capitalists 
in  the  United  States  who  possees  one  million  dollars  each  and 
more— the  fortunes  extending  upward  to  the  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollar  point.  If  present  conditions  continue, 
the  billionaire  will  soon  be  here.  It  has  l>een  stated  that  Cor- 
nelius YanderbDt,  who  inherited  $5,000,000  &om  his  graud- 
father  in  1877,  had  trebled  that  amount  in  1891.  At  the  same 
rate  of  increase,  our  richest  man's  $200,000,000  will  reach 
$600,000,000  in  1005 ;  or  if  we  use  the  larger  eetimate  of  his 
property,  he  will  then  be  worth  $900,000,000,  and  it  will  not 
take  him  much  longer  to  reach  the  billion  dollar  point.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  quite  safe  to  predict  that  if  present  conditions  are 
permitted  to  continue,  the  billionaire  will  make  his  appearance 
among  us  in  less  than  twenty  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  tramps  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 

millionaires.     The  Rev.  E.  D.  McCreary  says  : 

As  a  result  of  ihls  couditiou  of  things,  for  mont  i^eople  to  cngaj^  iu 
aud  succeed  in  business  is  becoming  harder  nud  harder,  sinoe  tbe  small 
capitalist  cannot  suceeasfully  comi>ete  with  the  millionaire,  the  em- 
ploying cla^  is  diuiinialiinfjr,  the  employe  class  Is  increasing,  and  em- 
ployment \s  becomiuK  more  dilflcult  to  get.    There  is  now  on  the 
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average  a  round  milliou  of  men — a  vast  army — constniitly  out  of  work, 
and  In  tUnee  of  business  deprefudion  this  army  is  increiiHod  to  two  and 
even  thnf  millions  of  rueu  without  work  :  men  who  have  wives  and 
children  to  support,  who  are  often  without  money  or  the  meatis  of 
getting  it.  ThfHG  niuiiltudlnoua  throngn  of  idle  men  are  nttt,  in  the 
main,  composed  of  the  Iti/.y,  the  shiftless,  and  the  indolent.  They  lire 
not  beggars,  tnimpw,  shir]«n,  huniniers,  vagrantM,  or  vagabonds.  Many 
of  them  are  sUilled  artisans  ;  uio8t  of  them  lU'e  honest,  rewf)ectAble 
citizeuB.  They  are  not  idle  from  choice.  They  desire  to  work  ;  they 
traiiip  tlie  streets  day  after  day  in  search  of  employment.  They  are 
eager  to  work;  they  would  gladly  work  if  employment  could  he  ob- 
tained. There  is  no  employment  for  them,  because  employers  are  so 
few  ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  miUionaire  and  the  traini>  are  the  c-om- 
plement  each  of  the  other,  and  both  alike  are  a  di^turbinK  and  danger- 
ous factor  in  society  and  the  state.  Which  is  the  greater  danger  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  If  milUonairca  bring  millions  of  huuieless  tramps^ 
what  will  billionalrea  do  ? 

The  mau  who  holds  possession  of  a  million  dollars  holds  the 
capital  of  999  other  men,  who  must  necessarily  exist  without  any 
share  in  the  accnmnlated  wealth  of  the  nation.  They  are  the 
disinherited.  The  man  who  should  gain  possession  of  one  billion 
dollars  would  hold  in  his  hands  the  capital  which  by  equal  dis- 
tribution would  fall  to  999,999  other  men.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
we  realize  this  fact. 

To  make  a  millionaire,  999  other  men  must  go  through  life 
without  any  capital  in  the  shape  of  accumulated  wealth.  To 
make  a  billionaire,  999,999  other  men  must  be  deprived  of  tlieir 
inheritance — must  be  deprived  of  any  share  in  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

Out  *^ privileged  class''  is  rapidly  becoming  more  wealthy 
and  therefore  more  powerful  than  the  **  privileged  class"  of  any 
other  country.  Let  us  see  what  our  richest  man  may  do  with 
Iris  income  of  $1,000,000  per  month,  or  ^12,000,000  per  year. 
To  begin  with,  the  queen  of  England  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,000,000  per  year.  Hi.s  income  would  pay  the  salary  of  four 
qaeens  of  England.  Should  he  feel  in  need  of  presidents,  he  could 
hire  240  of  them  and  pay  as  high  a  salary  as  we  do — ^50,000  a 
year.  We  have  among  us  thousands  of  men  whose  annual  in- 
come would  pay  many  presidents.  Our  richest  man  can  employ 
annually  an  army  of  12,000  men  to  do  his  bidding,  and  pay  each 
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man  $1,000  salary,  or  an  army  of  24^000  men  at  $500  each,  and 
not  disturb  his  principal.  Should  he  see  fit  to  InveBt  in  farming 
land,  he  could  bay  480,000  acres  at  the  average  valuation,  or 
6,000  eighty-acre  fiirius.  In  tea  years,  investing  his  income 
only,  he  could  become  the  possessor  of  60,000  eighty-acre  farms, 
or  120,0(M»  forty-acre  farms. 

Should  the  man  who  is  worth  $200,000,000  conclude  to  invest 
his  whole  fortune  in  farms,  he  could  buy  S,000,0<10  acres  at  the 
average  valuation,  or  100,000  eighty-acre  farms.  This  would 
mean  an  army  of  100,000  tenant  farmers.  Think  of  it!  The 
homes  of  100,000  families  under  the  control  of  one  man,  in  this 
republic  of  ours  called  the  land  of  the  free !  The  welfare  of 
about  500,000  people  dependent  npon  the  good-  or  ill-will  of  one 
man  cilled  landlord !  Ts  this  an  enc{)uraging  prospect  for  the 
farmerH  and  workers  of  America  f  Is  it  strange  that  they  are 
restless  and  discontented  t  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  legis- 
lation which  has  permitted  so  few  boys  to  carry  off  so  many  apples  t 

Great  fortunes  are  great  absorbents.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  small  fortunes,  and  to  absorb  into 
themselves  all  smaller  amounts  of  capital  engaged  in  simUar 
business  enterprises,  thus  completely  destroying  competition. 
Who  can  compete  with  a  millionaire  ?  Is  the  prospect  encour- 
aging for  the  business  men  of  America  f  The  increasing  number 
of  failures  answers  that  question.  Enormous  wealth  gives  its 
possessor  special  privileges  just  as  great  as  those  conferred  in 
other  nations  by  rank  and  title.  Wealth  is  power.  Its  concen- 
tration in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  a  nation  as  the  cx)nc€ntnition  of  any  other  form  of  power. 

In  considering  the  dangers  attendant  ux>on  permitting  the  for- 
mation of  such  great  fortunes  in  the  midst  of  us,  there  is  another 
point  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Is  a  millionaire  crimi- 
nal, no  matter  how  guilty,  likely  to  be  punished  f  Luxury  and 
vice  are  often  found  in  company.  Great  fortunes  are  not  oon- 
ducive  to  good  morals.  Unlimited  power — the  power  of  an 
autocrat  which  great  wealth  confers — brings  with  it  temptations 
which  only  the  strongest  natures  are  able  to  resist.  Great 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty  are  alike,  in  removing  the  indl* 
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vidua!  from  the  safe  pathfi  of  ordinary  Life  and  exposing  him  to 
tests  which  others  are  not  oalled  npon  to  meet.  Should  a 
millionaire  commit  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes^  unprovoked 
murder,  what  would  be  the  chances  for  his  conviction!  He 
could  use  $100^000  to  hire  lawyers  and  perjure  witnesses ;  he 
could  offer  i^oO^OOO  to  each  juryman  for  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
and  still  have  a  fortune  of  $300,000  left.  Should  ten  of  the 
jurymen  prove  honest,  he  could  offer  each  of  the  other  two 
$300,000  apiece,  and  still  retain  the  same  amount.  Should 
eleven  prove  honest,  he  could  offer  the  twelfth  half  a  million  or 
more.  How  often  do  we  find  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  one  of 
whom  would  not  yield  to  such  a  temptation  as  this  T  The  man 
who  is  worth  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  or  eighty,  or  a  hundred 
millions  can  increase  the  price  for  his  verdict  of  acquittal 
accordingly.  The  man  who  is  worth  $200,000,000  could,  if 
necessary,  give  each  juryman  $10,000,000  for  a  verdict  of 
acquittal;  he  could  give  his  lawyers  another  $10,000,000,  and 
use  $20,000,000  to  secure  his  witnesses  ;  after  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure to  insure  a  '*  fair  trial ''  he  would  still  have  a  fortune 
of  $50,000,000  left  Would  it  be  possible  to  convict  such  a 
man  for  any  crime  he  should  see  fit  to  commit  T  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  power  of  a  millionaire  is  greater  than  the  power  of  the 
law  T  That  he  is  above  the  law,  beyond  the  law,  in  fact,  quite 
out  of  its  reach !  Is  our  republic  safe,  while  we  have  a  con- 
stantly increasing  cl:iS8  of  citizens  in  the  midst  of  us  who  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  t 

Circumstances  change  and  laws  should  change.  The  people 
grow  and  laws  should  grow.  As  well  try  to  compel  the  vigorous 
youth  of  twenty  to  wear  the  clothes  he  wore  at  ten,  as  to  try  to 
hamper  the  growth  of  our  nation,  and  fetter  it  by  laws  which  were 
made  to  meet  conditions  which  have  passed  away.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  this  article  to  discuss  remedies — although  there  are 
many  well  worth  trying — but  to  show  that  there  is  danger  ahead 
and  that  remedies  are  necessary.  Some  metho<l  of  equalizing 
the  distribution  of  property  is  the  need  of  the  hour ;  some 
method  of  insuring  the  men  and  women  who  work,  a  just  and 
proper  reward  for  their  labor,  H.  O- 
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AREMAJRKABLE  paper  appeared  in  The  American  Jour- 
nal OF  Politics  for  ApriJ,  from  the  i>en  of  Elon  GalasLa 
Salisbury,  under  the  caption  of  **Our  National  Defeat.'^ 

In  noticing  it,  I  do  so  as  an  American  citizen,  regarding  a 
political  party  as  ''a  means  to  an  end,"  and  that  end  the  admiu- 
istration  of  government  under  and  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
stitutions— state  and  national — with  the  sole  view  of  preserving 
liberty  and  maintaining  order,  leaving  to  each  person  the 
largest  liberty  oonsistent  with  order  ;  and  bound  to  no  party 
whose  sole  end  is  not  this. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  term  that  will  exactly  characterize  Mr. 
Salisbury's  article.  It  begins  with  an  effort  to  tell  of  the 
foundation  and  rise  of  the  Republican  party.  It  makes  that 
party  the  embodiment  of  purity  and  patriotism  in  morals  and 
motives,  but  drifts  into  a  dissection  of  its  moral  purposes,  and 
deals  largely  in  assertion.  Next,  it  attempts  to  defend  that 
party's  departure  from  its  original  purpose,  but  makes  nothing 
clear,  except  that  it  failed  from  neglect  to  educate  and  civilize 
and  make  res}>onsible  and  intelligent  electors  out  of  a  million 
or  more  of  ignorant  negroes,  bringing  them  up  to  a  level  of  in- 
telligence that  the  white  race — starting  from  the  same  level — 
could  not  reach  in  a  century.  Thence  on,  it  argues  that  the 
party  became  careless,  cowardly,  and  temporizing,  and  drilled 
partly  into  corruption  and  dishonesty,  lost  its  hold  on  the 
people,  and  suffered  them  to  drift  back  to  the  conditions  of  the 
early  days  of  the  republic.  Finally,  it  concludes  by  trying  to 
show  how  that  party  shall  be  restored  by  force  of  its  innate 
moral  and  intellectual  character  j  and  once  more  the  nation  will 
say  to  it, 
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"  Roll  on  thou  fair  orb,  and  in  gladuess  pursue 
The  path  that  oonducts  thee  to  glory  a^»." 

How  one  who  has  lived  throngh  the  last  forty  years,  or  being 
of  mature  age  can  read  the  history  of  those  years,  and  obtain 
such  conceptions  and  give  snch  expression  to  them,  in  an  eOfort 
to  account  for  the  results  of  the  last  state  and  national  elections, 
is  beyond  ordinary  comprehension.  What  there  is  in  that 
history  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the  Republican  party  sprang 
£rom  the  conditions  of  the  times,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter,  armed  ready  for  battle  with  material  power,  moral  and 
patriotic  motives,  and  plunged  into  a  desperat-e  war,  coming  out 
conqueror,  overthrowing  national  crimes  and  wickedness,  and 
raising  the  nation  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  moral  and  national 
glory,  certainly  can  be  found  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  and  not  in  any  of  the  facta  recorded. 

The  Republican  party  was  an  accident.  The  floating  together, 
by  the  swash  of  the  waves  on  the  political  sea,  of  ihtjiotmm  that 
came  from  the  wrecks  of  all  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Its  elements  had  one  purpose  and  one  only :  to 
find  some  place  to  go  rather  than  into  the  Democratic  party,  and 
to  oppose  and  defeat  that  party.  The  antislavery  portion 
wanted  to  free  the  slaves  and  break  every  constitutional  barrier 
to  do  it  The  prohibition  element  wanted  to  abolish  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  spiritB,  and  ignore  all  conditions  and  natural 
forces  that  obstructed  it.  The  element  that  wanted  no  restric- 
tions desired  to  destroy  the  antonomy  of  the  st^Ues  and  make  the 
national  agency  imperial.  The  portion  of  the  diift  from  the  old 
Whig  party,  which  wanted  the  rights  of  the  states  preserved, 
wanted  anything  that  would  defeat  the  Democratic  party.  The 
new  organization — begun  in  1856  and  completed  in  ISCO — with 
every  supporter  counted  in,  could  not  count  over  one  third  of 
the  voters  of  the  nation  as  being  in  sympathy  with  it ;  and  on  a 
platform  that  contradicts  Mr.  Salisbury,  it  came  into  power  in 
18C0  because  of  a  division  of  the  Democratic  party  on  two  can- 
didates—a platform  utterly  at  variance  with  the  one  on  which 
it  was  defeated  in  181m  and  1892. 

Mr.  Salisbury  may  have  justification  for  his  gloriOcation  of  its 
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purpose  to  overthrow  slavery  ;  but  if  it  had  such  a  purpose  it 
concealed  and  denied  it,  and  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  its  plat- 
form and  declarations  at  the  time,  and  by  the  whole  course  X)nr- 
sued  and  dedaratious  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Salisbury's 
assertions  about  the  march  of  its  oonquering  armies  and  its 
glorious  victories  are  contradicted  by  the  facts  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Democratic  soldiers  and  generals,  it  would  have 
been  annihilated  before  the  end  of  one  year  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  rebels  would  have  occupied  the  seat  of  government. 

There  were  called  into  service  during  the  war,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  2,S00,CMJ0  men,  and  the  entire  vote  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1860  was  about  1,000,000  less  than  that  Surely  no  man 
would  be  impudent  enough  to  claim  that  all  the  men  in  the 
army  were  Republicans,  or  that  even  one  half  of  the  Republican 
voters  went  into  the  army.  Ttjs  patriotism  was  exhausted  with 
the  fl^rst  rush  of  75,000  men,  called  for  three  months,  of  whom 
a  half  were  Democrats.  On  the  next  call  for  300,000  men  boun- 
ties bad  to  be  paid.  After  that^  the  conscription,  national 
bounties,  local  l>ountiQS,  and  other  iuducemeut»  were  resorted  to, 
and  then  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the  ranks.  Patriotism,  indeed  ! 
There  were  patriots — a  good  many  of  them — in  both  rank  and 
file  J  but  they  were  few  in  comparison  with  the  numbei'S  needed, 
and  at  times  the  Federal  army  came  near  total  defeat  for  want  of 
men.  No  moii?  merciless  or  wanton  destruction  and  waste  of 
life  and  money  and  material  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  war  In 
any  civilized  country,  than  that  which  characterized  the  conduct 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  newly  organized  Republican 
party^  under  the  dictation  of  Cameron  and  Stanton.  No  nation 
ever  saw  mort^  venality,  crime,  and  corruption,  than  that  which 
characterize<l  every  department  and  ramification  of  govern- 
mental admiuistratiou  during  and  succeeding  the  wai',  and 
thence  on  during  the  supremacy  of  that  party.  As  a  party, 
morality  and  high  purpose  showed  itself  only  by  its  absence  in  a 
m^ority  of  those  in  power,  who  used  its  voters  to  keep  them  in 
power.  There  were  many  eminently  good,  moral,  and  great 
men  in  the  party,  but  they  were  powerless  to  control  its  action. 

Ko  nation  ever  saw*  such  shameless  disregard  of  constitutional 
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obligadoua,  or  more  high  banded  nsnrpations,  or  more  imjust 
laws  destructive  of  every  elemental  principle  intended  to  be 
preserved  by  the  framers  of  the  government  The  establishment 
of  military  courts  where  the  civil  law  was  in  full  force  and 
neither  military  law  nor  a  state  of  siege  had  been  declared.  The 
vesting  in  the  President  the  authority  to  snspend  the  right  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  forcible  seizure  of  judicial  power  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  states  and  vesting  in  its  Federal  ap- 
pointees ;  and  making  an  order  or  instruction  of  the  Piesident, 
or  one  acting  under  him,  jostification  for  any  a&sault  upon  the 
person  or  rights  of  citizens,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  as  to  any- 
thing. In  any  action  brought,  a  plea  setting  up  that  the  act 
was  done  under  such  an  order  was  justification,  and  left  the  in 
jured  party  without  remedy.  Seizing  citizens  as  offenders, 
charging  them  with  treason,  trial  and  conviction  by  military 
court,  and  sending  them  inside  the  rebel  lines  or  turning  them 
loose,  as  in  the  case  of  Vallandigham,  while  spending  a  million 
dollars  and  many  lives  each  day  to  capture  rebels  and  bring 
them  into  the  Federal  lines.  Arrest  and  imprisonment  of  citi- 
zens by  thousands,  without  charge  or  warrant,  and  after  long 
terms  turning  them  out  without  trial,  explanation,  or  redress. 
These  are  a  few  among  enough  instances  of  flagrant  usurpation 
to  fill  a  volume  with  a  mere  list  of  them.  That  the  nation  itself 
survived  is  a  wonder  of  wonders ;  and  it  barely  did  survive. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  was  only  an  incident  It  was  a 
measure  resorted  to  with  reluctance,  after  long  delay,  when  in 
desperate  straits  and  fear,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  defeat, 
which  was  imminent.  Abhorrence  of  slavery  and  pity  for  the 
slaves  had  no  part  in  it,  nor  had  national  pride  or  glory.  It 
was  expected  that  the  slaves  would  rise  in  insurrection  and 
become  a  formidable  force  in  aid  of  the  Northern  army  as  soon 
as  declared  free ;  and  that  they  did  not,  bat  mostly  remained 
faithful  to  their  masters,  came  near  making  the  measure  a 
failure.  The  claim  that  the  ** Republican  party"  struck  off  the 
shackles  of  the  slaves  as  an  act  of  Justice,  or  abolished  slavery 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization,  is  an  assmnption 
so  absurd  as  to  make  it  contemptible.     It  was  wholly  a  war 
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measure,  hoping  thereby  to  cripple  the  rebels.  The  cruelty  and 
suifenng  inflicted  for  a  year  upon  the  Federal  troops  taken 
prisoners,  by  refnsing  to  exchange  prisoners,  was  greater 
cruelty  and  to  greater  numbers  than  any  snfifered  by  the  negro 
slaves  in  slavery  in  any  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  was  utterly 
without  excuse.  The  claims  for  humanity  and  mercy  as  among 
the  virtues  of  this  party,  in  the  face  of  its  record  during  the 
Civil  War,  will  not  be  recognized  by  truthful  historians. 

The  war  was  a  struggle  for  national  existence  on  both  sides. 
Its  origin  was  the  outgrowth  of  political  and  social  conditions 
and  had  no  elements  of  an  insurrection  ;  yet  this  newly  formed 
Republican  party  pretended  to  regard  it  as  an  insurrection, 
instead  of  a  formidable  revolution,  and  so  made  it  one  of  the 
most  protracted  and  sanguinary  struggles  recorded  in  history, 
The  North  had  to  fight  long  and  desperately  to  preserve  its  own 
existence,  and  was  able  to  conquer  after  four  years  of  desperate 
struggling,  only  by  reason  of  having  far  greater  resources  in 
men,  money,  and  material,  than  its  opponent  had.  What  utter 
folly  it  is,  to  now  claim  glory  for  not  lying  down  and  telling  the 
rebels  to  go  !  or,  for  patriotism  in  fighting  on  compulsion  for 
national  existence  !  To  claim  glory  immortal  as  liberators  of 
the  slaves  and  having  been  solely  acting  under  the  impulses  of 
the  highest  morality,  humanity,  and  preconceived  designs 
to  benefit  the  nation  and  civilization  !  It  had  no  choice  except 
to  lie  down  and  submit  to  dismemberment  of  the  nation,  or  to 
fight )  and  when  it  fought  it  had  no  choice  but  to  conquer  or 
submit  In  face  of  the  facts,  how  puerile  it  is  to  attempt  to 
base  its  action  in  connection  with  the  deadly  Civil  War  upon 
sentiment  and  glorify  the  Hepublican  party  as  having  been 
actuated  solely  by  sentiment ;  that  sentiment  the  outgrowth  of 
morality,  humanity,  and  patriotism  alone,  and  having  alone 
conquered  the  enemies  of  liberty,  morality,  and  order. 

The  Bepublicau  party  has  always  been  a  minority  party.  It 
has  never  numbered  in  it8  ranks  anything  like  a  utajority  of  the 
voters  of  the  country.  With  every  negro  voter  counted  for  it, 
it  was  still  in  the  minority ;  and  it  kept  itself  in  power  only  by 
force,  by  fraud,  by  usurpations,  and  universal  bribery.     From 
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voting  its  own  Boldiors  in  the  field,  to  sending  tbem  home  as 
reijeatej-a,  aud  by  armed  force  driving  opposing  civilians  from 
the  polls,  (.0  the  forcible  postponement  of  elections,  the  gerry- 
mander of  election  districts,  the  *  Agoing  behind  the  retorus," 
and  throwing  ont  baUobs;  from  the  electoral  commission,  the  nse 
of  "soap,'*  the  "blocks  of  five,**  the  corruption  of  the  courts, 
and  the  use  of  election  commissioners,  to  thousands  of  deputy 
marshals  swaggering  at  the  precincte,  every  method  was  devoid 
of  morals  aud  patriotism. 

The  only  correct  presentation  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  paper — one 
that  is  authorized  by  current  history — is  in  that  portion  which 
says:  "In  very  truth,  the  workings  of  practical  politics  in 
which  its  energies  have  been  employed  for  a  considerable  period 
have  been  of  a  chifcracter  to  elimiuate  every  moral  element  from 
the  sources  of  that  actionHhat  gave  birth  to  modern  Republican- 
ism, animating  its  being  and  making  it  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  world,  and  to  besmirch  the  fair  name  of  the 
party  aud  impair  its  usefulness  by  inaction  and  early  decrepi- 
tude/' To  get  the  truth  ont  of  this  we  must  eliminate  "from 
the  sources  of  that  action  that  gave  birth  to  modern  Republican- 
ism, animating  its  being,  and  making  in  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  .  ,  .  and  impair  its  usefulness  by  in- 
action and  early  decrepitude.'*  With  this  out,  the  statement 
may  pass  as  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth,  in  this  direction. 
That  is  to  say,  "the  workings  of  pi-actical  politics  in  which  its 
energies  have  been  employed  for  a  considerable  period,  hare 
been  of  a  character  to  eliminate  every  moral  element  .  .  and 
to  l>esmirch  the  fair  name  of  the  party.     .     .     ." 

"In  very  trnth"  the  party  was  defeated  because  it  had 
abused  every  trust  it  had  forced  into  its  keeping  (none  was  fairly 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  voluntary  will  of  a  m^ority  of  the  x>eople), 
because  it  drove  business  and  the  people  into  classes,  syndicates, 
and  castes,  was  arrogant,  imperious,  and  distrustful  of  the 
people,  aud  manifested  a  disposition  to  curtail  their  rights  and 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  limit  their  privileges  and  deprive 
them  of  all  power  of  opposition  or  resistance.  As  a  party  it 
never  had  any  morals  to  ose.     The  materials  of  which  it  was 
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formed  bad  moral  forces  among  them  which  coald  have  beeu 
oaed  for  good  euds ;  bat  behind  and  douiinatibg  it  all,  was  the 
autocratic^  dictatorial  spirit  to  rale  at  all  hazards,  and  crush  out 
opposition  by  any  means  necessary,  and  that  spirit  kept  the 
party  in  power  as  long  as  the  x>^opIe  conld  tolerate  it ;  trostiug 
in,  but  constantly  deceived  by,  its  promises.  First,  most  of  the 
moral  and  patriotic  men  in  the  paity^  who  were  among  its  best 
minds,  left  it.  Then  oppression  drove  out  many  of  the  plain 
people  who  believed  in  ita  promisee  and  fallacies ;  and  last, 
even  some  of  those  with  little  scruples  as  to  methods  became 
disgusted  and  abandoned  it. 

In  his  conclusion,  Mr.  Salisbury  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  party  has  only  to  let  its  innate  moi-ality,  honesty,  and 
patriotic  impulses  control  its  action,  make  labor,  temperance, 
and  equal  suffrage  its  battle  cry,  and  it  will  emerge  from  the 
night  of  defeat :  and  for  it, 

*'  Morn  shall  return  all  its  chiirius  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fnigranoe  aiul  glittering  with  dew." 

What  a  cheerful  optimist  Mr.  Salisbury  must  be  ! 

The  morals  controlling  its  impulses  and  the  things  he  would 
have  it  champion  are  the  ones  it  pretended  to  have  saddled  and 
been  riding  as  hobbies  at  full  gallop  these  many  years ;  and  it 
was  these — being  so  ridden  in  false  pretense — that  kicked  up 
and  threw  it  over  their  heads  in  the  last  election.  Labor,  tem- 
perance, and  equal  suffrage,  indeed,  finding  champions  and 
moral  support  and  uplifting  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party !   And  that  because  of  the  **  innate  uiorality  and  honesty !  ^' 

There  is  one  thing,  and  only  one,  that  can  galvanize  the  Re- 
publican party  into  life  and  enable  it  to  form  a  fighting  forc-e. 
That  is  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  opportunities  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  If  that  party  is  equal  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  it  as  the  administrators  of  government, 
under  and  within  the  Constitutions  of  the  nation  and  the  states, 
the  Republican  party,  like  its  predeceasor,  the  Federal  party, 
will  survive  only  as  a  name,  an  unfragrant  memory,  and  some 

not  eulogistic  pages  in  history. 

C.  H.  Reeve. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  LEGISLATION. 


BY    U%XriS  V.    BENXETT. 


THERE  is  appai*eut  iu  the  American  life  of  to-day  a  grow-, 
iog  tendency  to  Hpeak  diarespectfuHy  of  legislatores  ani 
political  leaders.      That  it  is  not  peculiar  to  American  life  is 
pi'ol>abIy  true,  but  that  the  tendency  is  more  prevalent  in  thia 
country  than  elsewhere  can  hardly  l>e  denied  by  oue  who  haft' 
devoted  any  thought  or  observation  to  the  subject.     This  incli- 
nation to  find  fault  is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
freedom  of  discussion   in   the  press  and  on   the  stump  is  so 
unrestrained  tliat  public  men  live  under  the  blazing  sun  of  pub- 
licity.    But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  due  also  to  another 
cause,  and  that  is,  the  inefliciency,  or,  worse  yet,  the  venality  of 
manj'  of  those  wiio  constitute  for  the  time  being  the  governing 
class. 

It  rarely  occurs  that  a  legislature  is  choseu  in  these  days 
which,  by  the  character  of  those  composing  it  and  the  superiority 
of  the  work  which  it  sends  forth,  inspires  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  those  for  whom  it  legislates.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a 
distrust  of  legislatures  has  always  been  a  prevailing  trait  of  tJie 
Anglo-Saxon  character,  but  the  trait  seems  to  be  developing 
into  a  suspicious  watchfulness,  which  bids  oue  study  its  causes 
and  8€ek  out  if  possible  a  practical  remedy. 

This  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  j>eople  lest  their  rulers 
might  defy  the  popular  will  was  active  and  alert  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  contains  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  are  intended  to  limit  the  powers  of 
the  various  departments,  and  prevent  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
executive  or  legislature,  while  at  the  same  time  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  curbed  lest  hasty  action  may  bring  disastrous  results. 

The  ideal  government  for  a  self-governing  people  is  undoabt* 
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ings  were  as  mncb  managed  and  controlled  by  those  of  superior 
executive  ability  or  persuasive  eloquence  as  any  convention  or 
legislature  in  our  own  day. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  something  which  appeals^ 
powerfully  to  the  imagination  of  the  student  of  civil  institutions 
in  the  popular  assemblies  of  all  peoples,  whether  they  be  assem- 
blies which  Solon  instituted  in  Greece,  the  Landsgemeinden  of 
the  iSwiss  at  Appeazell,  or  the  gatherings  of  the  New  Euglaud 
voters  in  their  town  meeting.  But  as  the  country  develops  so' 
that  the  meetings  become  larger,  or  as  the  villages  grow  into 
towns  and  the  towns  into  cities,  representative  government  sup- 
plants the  town  meeting  moi'e  and  more,  the  latter  becomes 
unwieldy  in  size  and  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  public 
business  as  the  problems  of  public  policy  become  more  numerous 
and  more  intricate. 

But  people  who  have  been  handling  their  own  affairs  in  town 
meeting  cannot  give  up  the  public  business  into  the  hands  of 
legislutoi's  without  adding  a  restraint,  and  so  the  representatives 
seut  by  the  New  England  towns  to  the  General  Assembly  were 
deputies  with  clearly  defined  instructions  which  their  constitu- 
ents had  adopted  for  their  guidance.  This  custom  led  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber  to  make  a  distinction  between  deputative  and 
representative  government,  the  delegate  in  the  former  case 
being  selected  to  carry  out  certain  prescribed  plans,  in  the  latter 
to  exercise  his  judgment  on  questions  as  they  arise.  It  is  im- 
possible in  our  day  to  separate  the  two  ideas,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  person  chosen  is  bound  in  honor  to  carry  out 
the  principles  enunciated  in  the  platform  on  which  he  waa- 
chosen,  leaving  him  to  decide  other  questions  as  they  arise,  ua- 
less  his  constituents  give  some  indication  of  their  wilL  In  the 
former  case  he  is  a  deputy  and  an  instrument  of  the  popular 
will  J  in  the  absence  of  instructions  he  is  a  representative  labor- 
ing for  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  i>ublic  weal^ 
according  to  his  own  judgment. 

However,  the  instruction  of  deputies  has  not  had  the  restrain- 
ing power  upon  legislation  which  the  distrust  of  the  people  has 
demanded.     For  in  the  press  of  public  business  many  questions 
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arise  which  cannot  be  foreseen  and  action  is  taken  without,  cod* 
suiting  oonstittientB  to  find  ont  whether  they  are  in  sympathy  or 
opposed.  So  a  scheme  for  referring  questions  to  the  people  for 
their  approval  has  in  many  states  been  engrafted  npou  the  Con- 
stitntion.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  plan  baa  been  most 
snccessfally  adopted,  it  is  called  the  "referendum."  In  Eng- 
land, when  the  ministry  and  the  Commons  lock  horns  over  some 
measure  of  public  policy  aud  fail  to  agree,  the  session  is  dis- 
solved and  an  appeal  to  the  people  is  taken,  which  refers  the 
question  to  the  voters  for  their  decision.  In  our  own  country, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
states  must  be  referred  to  the  x)eople  for  ratification,  and  in 
some  states  certain  subjects  which  the  legislature  have  passed  on 
are  referred  to  the  people  for  final  decision.  Thus,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Wisconsin  referred  to  the  voters  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  state  banking  law  should  be  passed,  and  none  could  be 
passed  until  the  people  voted  *'aye/'  In  Minne^iota  certain 
railway  laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  from  the  internal  improvement  land  fund  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  voters.  The  New  York  Legislature, 
after  a  profitless  discussion  on  the  question  of  convict  labor, 
finally  appealed  to  the  voters  of  the  state  to  give  voice  to  their 
wishes ;  and  many  a  legislature  has  groped  its  way  out  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond  by  referring  the  temperance  question  to  the 
people  of  the  state  under  the  name  of  ** local  option.'*  In 
Massachusetts  municipal  corporations  are  permitted  to  decide  by 
popular  vote  whether  they  shall  assume  the  ownership  of  gas 
and  electric  plants. 

But  probably  the  history  of  the  electoral  college  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  shorn  of  its  powers,  until  to-day  it  is 
bat  the  shadow  of  what  the  framers  of  the  Coustitutiou  intended 
it  to  be,  is  the  most  striking  example  in  our  history  of  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  withdraw  and  retain  for 
themselves  powers  once  delegated  to  a  select  body. 

The  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  is  another  indication  of 
the  desire  to  withdraw  delegated  powers,  and  the  election  of 
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which  John  Stuart- Mill  says:  *'The  trusteeship  in  the  repre- 
sentative government  is  the  only  means  yet  discovered  bo  temper 
the  rashuess  of  democracy  and  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of 
monarchs/-  Au  intelligent  population  expressing  its  will 
through  the  suffi'age  presents  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles 
known  in  civil  history.  But  in  order  to  achieve  the  highest  re- 
sults the  voters  must  be  intelligent  and  the  elections  pure.  Xo 
stream  can  be  pure  if  the  mountain  springs  from  which  it  comes 
are  polluted  ;  and  no  government  can  be  enlightened  unless  the 
individual  voter  is  intelligent  and  honest.  A;s  intelligence  and 
education  increase  among  the  people,  the  standai'd  of  Legislatures 
and  Ck>ngres8es  will  be  raised.  England  with  a  limited  sufifrage 
has  a  higher  degree  of  Intelligence  in  her  legislative  halls  than 
we  have  with  universal  snttrage,  and  only  time  can  work  out 
the  problem  that  lies  before  us. 

Direct  legislation,  whether  in  the  town  meeting  or  the  refer* 
endum,  does  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  only  a 
palliative,  not  a  cure.  The  individual  is  the  unit  of  our  political 
life^  and  in  bis  development,  and  in  that  alone,  lies  the  hoi>e  of 
reform  and  the  promise  of  future  progress. 

Lnns  V.  Bbxxktt, 
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THE  CONSTITUTIOX  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  AND 
BIRTHRIGHTS. 


BV   DUANE  MOWRY,    I.L.B. 

THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  the  following 
provision:  ''No  person  except  a  natnral-bom  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President,*' 
The  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides:  **Xo 
person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President,  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.*' 

.A  writer  in  The  American  JontXAL  of  Politico  for  Jan- 
uary (1893),  takes  a  somewhat  exti*aordinaiy  position  relative  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  country. 
His  conteutiou  is  that  the  Constitution  permits  the  existence 
of  a  public  birthright,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Index>endence,  is  opposed  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  naturalization,  not  recognized  by  the  lawa 
of  nature;  makes  of  the  alien  a  second-class  citizen  only,  and 
casts  an  unjust  and  unrighteous  stigma  upon  his  defenseless  bead. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Constitutional  provisions  quoted  do  permit 
the  only  birthright  of  a  public  nature  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  And  I  shall  not  assume  the  r6le  of  an  apolo- 
gist or  attempt  to  palliate  the  same.  To  my  mind  these  pro- 
visions  of  the  Constitution  are  most  opportune  and  salutary,  and 
do  violence  to  none  of  the  reasonable  rights  of  the  naturalized 
citizen. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  purpose  of  naturalization  is  the 
making  of  the  servant  of  the  Old  World  a  sovereign  in  the  New, 
But  as  naturalization  laws  are  purely  statutory,  they  are  always 
accepted  subject  to  the  Constitutional  provisions.     The  writer  ia] 
not  quite  accurate  in  bis  statement  when  he  refers  to  the  Con* 
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Btifcntion  of  the  United  States  as  providing  for  naturalization, 
Bnt  naturalization  means  more  than  ''the  investment  of  an  alien 
with  the  public  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  native  or 
natural-born  American  citizen."  It  means  citizenship.  And 
citizenahip  means  not  only  rights  and  privileges  to  enjoy^  but 
also  duties  to  discharge.  It  is  quite  a  common  mistake  of  the 
unlettered  foreigner  to  insist  that  much  is  due  to  him  from  his 
adopted  country*,  and  but  little  is  due  from  him  as  a  citizen  of 
that  country.  So  it  may  be  observed  that  the  writer,  in  the 
discnasion  of  the  matter,  descants  quite  elo<iuently  and  well  of 
the  *' rights"  of  the  alien,  but  passes  in  silence  his  **  duties." 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  that  any  purpose  to  belittle  or 
stigmatize  or  discriminute  against  the  foreigner  was  contem- 
plated by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  when  the  provision 
first  quoted  was  incorporated  thereiu.  No  such  feeling  is  to-day 
entertained  by  the  patriotic  people  of  this  land*  It  is  patent  to 
every  thinking  indi\idual  that  the  foreigner  in  the  midst  of  us 
has  more  and  greater  political  privileges  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. And  these  are  constantly  enlarging  in  practice.  Let  nie 
say  in  all  candor  that  the  alien  citizen  is  in  no  true  sense  a 
second-class  citizen,  only  as  he  makes  himself  such  by  conduct 
unbecoming  the  sovereign  of  a  free  state. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  the  controlling  force 
in  tlie  government  of  this  country.  When  this  country  threw 
off  the  oppressor's  yoke  it  was  thought  necessary  and  wise  to 
announce  tlie  reasons  which  impelled  it  to  that  action.  If  it 
was  asserted  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  entitled  to  equal 
rights  before  the  law,  that  declaration  did  not  bind  any  one, 
legally  or  morally,  to  embody  the  principle  in  the  Constitution 
or  the  statutes  of  the  land.  Yet  no  one  will  deny  that  that 
principle  is  more  fully  and  completely  recognized  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  couutiy  under  the  sun. 

It  was  the  undoubted  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  establish,  maintain,  and  transmit  a 
truly  national  characteristic ;  to  secure  at  that  time,  and,  if 
possible,  for  all  time  to  come,  for  this  country^  a  distinctively 
American  spirit,  all-absorbing,  all-pervading,  ever-present.     It 
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does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  development  of  such  a  spirit  could 
be  expected  to  reacli  its  climax  in  the  pei-son  of  a  chief 
magistrate  who  hud  V>eeu  nurtured  under  foreign  skies  and  par- 
took of  the  spirit  of  foreign  institutions.  He  could  serre  the 
state  acceptably  and  well,  possibly,  could  discharge  Uie  responsi- 
ble duties  of  the  highest  office  as  befits  a  great  and  free  people. 
But  I  think  the  Constitutional  prohibition  a  wise  one,  and  the 
later  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  in  keeping  with  the  earlier 
action  of  our  fathers,  making  more  certain  and  secure  the 
nationality  of  the  incumbent  of  this  high  and  honorable  olVice. 
It  is  not  the  mere  accident  of  birth  ilmt  counts  for  anything 
with  us  ;  but  the  patiiotic  wish  to  be  known  as  a  people  and  a 
nation  who  have  something  to  be  proud  of^  to  possees.  to  en- 
joy, and  to  trausmit. 

There  is  growing  desix'e  for  political  power  among  the  for- 
eigners in  the  midst  of  us.  I  cannot  say  that  I  i-egret  to  know 
that  there  is  such  a  desire.  But  I  find  that  tlie  desire  for  such 
power  is  not  supplemented  by  an  earnest  wish  to  wield  that 
power  honestly,  wisely,  efficiently.  Here  is  a  potent  reason 
why  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  leferred  to  should  re- 
nmin  intact,  and  which  do  not,  in  any  lofty  or  true  sense,  "dis- 
figure" that  sacred  document. 

DUAXE  MOWRY. 


THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN-A  REVIEW  OF  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 


HY  W.    H.   SMITH, 


IT  IS  seldom  that  a  political  battle  results  iu  so  greatly  astou- 
ishing  all  parties  as  did  that  which  ended  on  the  8th  day  of 
last  Xorember.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Democrats 
were  as  much  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  victory  they  had 
won,  as  the  Republicans  were  at  the  disastrous  nature  of  the  de- 
feat tliat  had  overtaken  them.  The  Democratic  did  not  expect 
victory  and  the  Republicans  had  uever  calculated  on  defeat. 
When  the  result  was  announced  the  Republicans  were  too  much 
dazed  to  understand  it,  aud  the  Democrats,  to  realize  it.  It 
took  the  Democrats  several  days  to  catch  their  breath  and 
appreciate  their  great  good  fortune,  while  the  Republicans  have 
hardly  yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  campaign  opened  the  chauces  were  all  in  favor  of  the 
Republicans,  and  to  even  the  most  astute  political  mind  their 
overthrow  did  not  appear  to  be  even  possible,  let  alone  probable. 
The  Republicans  had  in  their  favor  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  ?fever  before  had  the  country  been  so  appai'ently 
prosperous.  The  export  trade  with  foreign  countries  had 
greatly  increiwed ;  the  crops  had  been  unusually  good;  the 
manufacturers  had  enjoyed  a  season  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
Their  desks  were  loaded  with  orders  ahead  of  Iheir  capacity  to 
till.  Work  had  been  more  plent}^  for  all  classes  of  labor,  and 
the  wages  had  l)eeu  uuiterially  increased.  Turn  where  we 
might,  the  evidences  of  prosperity  were  seen  on  every  hand. 
The  McKinley  law  had  awakened  considerable  antagonism,  but 
the  new  iudustriea  that  had  grown  up  under  it  appeared  to  be  a 
sufficient  justification  for  all  the  claims  of  its  friends,  and  to  all 
appearances  the  cry  for  t-ariif  reform  would  not  meet  with  much 
of  a  response  from  the  people.     Business  men  are  proverbially 
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conservative  in  political  affairs,  and  inclined  to  let  well  enongb 
alone.  They  may  admit  that  evils  exist  but  are  nob  inclined  to 
try  to  remedy  existing  evils  by  fleeing  to  those  they  know  not  of. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1S02  the  basinet  men  were  apparently  satisfied 
with  tlie  situation  and  opposed  to  any  change  of  policy.  The 
Republican  party  was  pledged  to  continue  the  policy  then 
pursued,  while  the  Democrats  were  just  as  strongly  pledged  to 
make  many  radical  changes. 

While  the  business  men  were  not  always  willing  to  admit  any 
certain  policy  to  be  the  best,  yet  after  they  had  adjusted  their 
interests  according  to  that  policy  they  would  prefer  its  continu- 
ance to  any  radical  change.  Stability  and  not  change  was  what 
they  had  always  demanded*  iSo  far^  then,  as  politicians  could 
see,  the  business  interests  of  the  country  were  favorable  to  a 
continuation  of  Republican  rule.  It  is  true  that  some  dissatis- 
faction existed  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the  pension  roll,  but 
that  dissatisfaction  among  business  meu  was  more  than  offset  by 
their  disiucli nation  to  have  a  revolution  iu  business  methods 
that  would  l>e  necessary  to  adjast  busine^sS  to  any  radical  change 
of  policy  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  and  as  the  growth  of  the 
pension  roll  had  lieen  the  outcome  of  Republican  legislation,  it 
was  natural  that  the  politician  should  believe  it  would  result  in 
adding  many  votes  to  President  Harrison  from  among  the 
veterans.  It  was  believed  that  as  the  country  was  rich,  and 
all  that  was  paid  out  for  pensions  went  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  jjeople  and  was  scattered  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  t-he  opposition  to  the  increase  of  snch  appropriations 
was  not  very  deep.  At  least  that  was  the  way  politicians 
looked  at  the  matter.  Democratic  leaders  did  not  anticipate 
much  addition  to  their  party  strength  by  the  cry  against 
pensions.  While  using  the  cry  they  looked  upon  it  as  really  a 
demagogic  argnraent  without  much  weight  or  influence  either 
way.  They  used  it  as  a  Roland  for  the  Republican  Oliver  as  to 
importers  being  the  only  parties  opposed  to  the  MeKinley  law. 

President  Harrison  had  given  the  counti-y  a  confessedly  able 
and  pure  administration.  It  Wiis  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
country  had  had  none  better.     lie  was  conservative,  firm,  just. 
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and  his  ability  to  grasp  the  great  qnestiona  of  statecraft 
astonished  friends  as  well  as  foes.  In  the  main  his  selections  of 
officers  had  proved  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  jwople,  and  in 
his  appointments  to  judicial  places  he  was  i>eculijirly  happy, 
winning  the  commendation  of  all  sides.  His  methods  of  deal- 
ing vnih  foreign  governments  had  met  with  universal  approval, 
and  he  had  done  much  to  raise  the  American  name  abxoad.  He 
had  brought  to  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  a  firmness^ 
a  dignity,  and  an  Americanism  never  before  known,  and  while 
it  was  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  jingoism,  it  still  had  an 
American  flavor  that  was  peculiai'ly  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  fact,  under  him  America  for  the  first  time  en- 
tered into  active  diplomacy. 

The  revival  of  American  shipping  had  gratified  the  pride  and 
business  interests  of  the  people,  and  promised  well  for  the 
future.  It  was  a  feature  of  his  administration.  The  i>ostal 
service  had  made  rapid  strides  in  improvement,  and  never  had 
the  people  been  better  nerved.  He  had  repeatedly  expi-essed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms  on  the  financial  policy,  and, 
while  his  ex])ressious  had  given  nmbrage  to  the  extreme  free 
silver  men,  they  had  met  with  favor  from  the  great  business 
centers.  It  had  been  the  almost  unbroken  rule  in  this  country 
not  to  change  administrations  and  policy  during  a  season  of 
prosperity,  and  judging  by  the  past  the  Republicans  had  every- 
thing in  their  favor,  and  it  was  not  too  much  for  them  to  expect 
a  verdict  of  approval,  or,  if  not  wholly  of  approval,  at  least 
against  any  change.  Democratic  iwlirtcians  admitted  this,  and 
realized  the  tremendous  task  that  had  been  set  them.  There 
had  been  a  reaction  in  1S90,  but  they  believed  that  was  only 
temporary  and  had  expended  its  force.  They  really  had  no 
hope  of  carrying  the  Presidency,  and  were  doubtful  of  their 
ability  to  hold  their  own  in  Cougress. 

General  Harrison  had  defeated  Mr.  Cleveland  four  yeai-s  be- 
fore, when  he  had  all  the  Federal  pationage  at  his  back,  aud  if 
Harrison  could  do  that  when  he  was  an  untried  man,  how  much 
easier  would  it  be  when  upheld  by  the  able  amdiuistration  he 
had  given  the  country,  and  when  the  great  power  of  Federal 
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patroaajj:e  wa-s  in  his  hands.     Then,  to  encour^ige  his  friends. 
was  the  antagonism  to  Cleveland  especially  in  New  York. 

Snch  were  a  lew  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Republi- 
cans at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Against  General  Harri- 
son were  the  disappointed  office-seekers,  but  it  was  supposed 
they  would  vote  for  him  notwithstanding  their  disappointment. 
Speaking  in  a  party  sense,  his  appointnieuts  were  not  always 
happy,  and  he  was  uufortunate  in  not  l>eing  able  to  say  ''no" 
without  giving  great  ofiTense.  t->en  in  making  an  appointment 
he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  offend  the  receiver  as  well  as  those 
who  had  asked  for  the  place  and  failed.  He  had  selected 
honest  and  capable  men,  but  the  majority  of  them  had  not  been 
closely  identified  with  the  party  or  its  work,  while  those  who 
had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  had  been  left  out  in 
the  cold.  Hence  there  was  a  great  lukewarmness  in  party 
circles.  He  had  not  been  either  gracious  in  the  bestowal  or  re- 
fusal of  places,  and  earned  the  name  of  being  cold  and  un- 
grateful to  the  frieuds  who  had  helped  him  to  climb  to  his 
elevated  position.  All  these  were  against  his  re- nomination, 
but  were  not  believed  to  be  potent  factors  in  determining  the 
election.  In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  in  18SS,  General 
Harrison  said  men  should  not  be  held  to  account  for  what  was 
done  before  the  convention.  Acting  upon  this  the  Republican 
leatlers  believed  that  after  the  nomination  all  Republicans 
would  rally  enthusiastically  to  the  support  of  the  ticket  as  they 
had  done  in  1SS8.  So  it  was  not  thought  that  the  disappoint- 
ments arising  from  failure  to  get  office  would  cut  much  of  a 
figure.  In  fact,  it  was  believed  that  the  opposition  to  his  re- 
nomination  had  arisen  mainly  because  he  refused  to  let  the 
politicians  control  the  patronage,  aud  tliat  this  opposition  would 
really  strengthen  him  1>efore  the  people.  The  fight  against 
what  had  l)*^en  termed  the  *•  machine*'  had  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  people  would  rally  to  the  support  of  any  man 
who  would  cut  loose  from  the  domination  of  the  politicians  iu 
the  distribution  of  patronage,  and  hence  no  fear  was  felt  from 
any  lukewarmness,  or  even  active  opposition  of  the  politicians. 

The  Democratic  leaders  appeared  to  rely  more  on  the  cry 
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against  the  ''Force  bill,'^  than  on  that  for  a  reform  of  the  tarifl'. 
The  Eepublicaus  uiade  light  of  it.  and  with  apparent  reason 
said  the  Force  bill  had  no  terrors  for  any  but  the  Southern 
States.  It  remains  yet  to  be  determined  if  the  persistent  cry  of 
the  Democrats  against  tlie  measure  was  not  a  specimen  of  the 
shrewdest  kind  of  political  generalship.  The  Kepnblicans 
reasoned  that  if  the  I»emocrats  were  making  that  a  leading  issue, 
it  was  because  they  were  afraid  of  losing  some  of  the  southern 
states,  and  it  was  necessary  to  **fire  the  Sonthern  heart.'' 
Certain  it  is  fiomething  inspired  the  Republicans  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  they  could  carry  tliree  or  more  of  the  states  in 
the  Sonth.  To  accomplish  that  they  divided  their  forces  and 
weakened  their  effort  in  some  of  the  northern  states.  Thus 
they  did  just  what  the  Democratic  leaders  expected  them  to  do, 
and  lost,  for  the  Democrats  wasted  no  time  on  the  Souths  know- 
ing all  was  safe  in  that  direction,  but  managed  to  so  keep  the 
attention  of  the  Republicans  fixed  ou  the  South  that  they  did 
not  discover  the  work  that  was  quietly  being  done  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Indiana. 

There  was,  too,  agiiinst  the  Republicans  that  well-defined  but 
nncertain  atmosphere  of  discontent  in  the  West.  The  dis- 
content was  there  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  fathom  its 
depth  or  width,  and  while  it  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  the 
feeling  prevailed  among  all  cla&ses  that  it  was  only  noise.  Ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  places  the  discontent  looked  a^  if  it  would 
militate  as  much  against  the  Democrats  as  against  the  Republi- 
cans. The  discontent  was  by  no  means  confined  to  one  party. 
The  leadei*s  in  the  new  movement  did  not  themselves  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  their  movement.  Their  success  was  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  them  as  to  the  old  parties. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaig^i,  as  shown,  the  chances  were 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  How,  then,  is  their  disas- 
trous overthrow  to  be  accounted  for!  Is  it  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  President,  or  were  the  party  managers  responsible 
for  itT  A  careful  survey  of  the  whole  subject  compels  tlie 
admission  that  the  liepublicans  were  ontgeuemled  at'  every 
point.     The  things  that  they  ought  to  have  known  they  did  not 
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know.  Tbey  were  In  profound  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the 
Popnlist  movement  in  the  West  and  yet  they  ought  to  have 
realized  the  danger  from  that  source  and  put  forth  all  their 
energies  to  counteract  it  It  could  have  been  headed  off,  or  if 
not  headed  off  entirely,  have  been  so  controlled  and  directed  as 
to  work  to  the  interest  of  the  Republicans  instead  of  against 
them.  The  Democrats  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  this,  and  to 
utilize  it  more  or  less  in  all  of  the  western  states.  In  doing  so 
they  displayed  good  generalship.  Good  political  management 
consists  of  taking  advantage  of  every  poasible  circumstance,  to 
either  turn  the  circumstances  into  positively  favorable  action,  or 
render  them  nugatory,  so  far  as  evil  is  concerned.  The  Republi- 
cans ought  to  have  seen  the  danger  in  the  West  and  provided 

• 
against  it.     Then,  as  said  before,  the  Democrats  deceived  them 

by  the  cry  against  the  Force  bill,  and  sent  them  to  chasiug  rain- 
bows in  the  South.  While  the  Kepublicans  were  rainbow  hunt- 
ing iu  West  Virginia,  Tennesee,  and  some  of  the  other  southern 
states,  the  Democrats  were  quietly  getting  in  their  work  in 
Illinois  and  the  West,  with  no  one  to  molest  or  make  them 
afraid«  Permitting  the  Democrats  to  carry  Illinois  was  an 
inexcusable  blunder.  The  Uepublican  leaders  were  warned  of 
the  danger  iu  Illinois  but  closed  their  ears  and  eyes  and  talked 
loudly  of  carrying  even  Missouri.  That  the  Republicans  pulled 
through  in  Ohio  was  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and  was  not  due  to 
any  management  of  the  party.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  thoee 
who  we.re  in  control  of  the  campaign  of  the  Republicans  were 
wholly  lacking  iu  political  skill.  They  had  had  experience  and 
were  reckoned  as  among  the  wisest  politiciil  leaders  in  the 
country.  Accepting  it  that  they  did  possess  both  skill  and  ex- 
perience, the  result  of  the  campaign  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
brought  alK)ut  as  much  by  silent  treachery  as  by  the  good  luck 
or  superior  management  of  the  Democrats. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  and  some  of  the  other  western  states  might 
have  been  saved  to  the  Republicans  by  proper  management.  In 
ISSG  and  18SS  Ilarrison  had  been  a  candidate  in  Indiana,  and  at 
both  elections  had  carried  the  state  by  a  safe  plurality.  He  was 
stronger,  relatively,  in  18915  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  cam* 
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paign&  There  was  some  Roreneas  on  account  of  disappoint- 
iDents  in  not  securing  places,  but  all  that  might  have  been  over- 
come. The  Democratic  party  in  that  state  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  factions,  and  Cleveland  was  really  weaker  than  when  he 
lost  the  state  in  1888.  The  vote  shows  that.  The  campaign  in 
Indiana  was  butchered  from  the  beginning.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  loyal  to  Hai-risou,  but  they  were  inexperienced  and  could 
not  grasp  the  situation.  Illinois  was  Republican  and  the  odds 
were  all  in  favor  of  that  party.  In  New  York  the  Republicans 
were  terribly  deceived,  or  if  not  deceived,  willfully  gave  the 
state  away.  It  is  possible  that  there  never  ha^l  been  a  chance  of 
the  Republicans  carrying  the  state,  and  if  so  they  ought  to  have 
known  it  early  in  the  campaign  and  turned  their  attention  to 
making  the  loss  good  in  some  other  quarter.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  there,  too,  the  Democrats  purposely  deceived  and  de- 
luded their  enemies,  to  keep  them  expending  their  efforts  in  a 
hopeless  task  while  they  were  stealing  a  march  in  some  other  di- 
rection. 

The  student  of  political  history,  when  he  carefully  scans  the 
late  campaign,  will  1>e  forced  to  admit  that  the  KepublicaiLs  were 
outgeneraled,  and  that  they  lost  a  victory  that  was  practicidly  in 
their  own  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  They  wasted  their 
strength  in  directions  where  ordinary  sagacity  ought  to  have 
told  them  there  was  no  hope,  while  they  neglected  fields  wliere 
good  might  have  been  accomplished,  and  actually  went  to  sleep 
and  lost  two  or  three  states  they  ought  to  have  carried  without 
much  of  a  struggle.  The  Democrats  can  M*ell  be  proud  of  their 
leaders,  for  all  homage  is  due  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Republicans  will  be  forced  to  look  for  new  chiefs  for  the  next 

campaign. 

AV.  H.  Smith. 


MONEY  AND  CIVILIZATION. 


BY  a.  S.   KIMBALL. 


A3IAN  who  stands  before  our  country,  and  before  the  world, 
as  the  American  representative  of  the  highest  cultore — 
whose  noblest  life-work  was  his  constant  and  earnest  endeavor 
to  carry  the  high  standard  of  his  ideal  aims  into  the  practicnl 
afiEoirs  of  everyday  life,  and  whose  patriotism  was  an  inspiration 
and  stimulus  that  pervaded  his  character  and  made  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  his  literary  masterpieces — sjieaks  in  this  way  of 
the  dutie.H  an  American  owes  to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  J  James  Kussell  Lowell  says  : 

"It  is  through  its  politics,  through  its  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, the  noblest  of  all  sciences,  that  a  nation  proves  its  right  to 
a  place  among  the  other  beneficent  forces  of  nature  ;  for  politics 
permeates  more  widely  than  any  other  force,  and  reaches  every 
one  of  us,  soon  or  late,  to  teach  or  to  debauch.     .     .     . 

'*  Before  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  politics  as  we  see  it 
in  practice,  let  iis  think  for  a  moment  wliat,  when  properly 
anderstood,  it  really  is.  In  its  least  comprehensive  definition, 
politics  is  an  art  which  concerns  itself  about  the  national  house- 
keeping— about  the  immediate  interests  and  workaday  wants, 
the  income  and  outgo  of  the  people.  It  has  to  deal  with  prac- 
tical qucstious  as  they  arise  and  grow  pressing.  Even  on  this 
humbler  i)luue  it  may  well  have  an  attrjiction  for  the  finest  in- 
tellects and  the  greatest  abilities,  in  a  country  where  public 
opinion  is  supreme,  for  it  can  perform  its  function  only  by  per- 
suading, couYincing,  and  thus  governing  the  minds  of  men. 

**  The  most  trivial  question  acquires  dignity  when  it  touches 
the  well-being,  or  arouses  the  passions  of  many  millions. 

''Our  politicians  are  so  busy  studying  the  local  eddies  of  preju- 
dice or  interest,  that  they  allow  the  main  channel  of  our  natioual 
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energies  to  be  obstructed  by  dams  for  the  grinding  of  private 
gi'ist.  Onr  leaders  no  longer  lead,  bat  are  as  skillful  as  Indians 
in  following  the  faintest  trail  of  public  opinion. 

**  I  find  it  generally  admitted  that  our  moral  standard  in  politics 
has  been  lowered  and  is  every  day  going  lower.  Some  attribute 
this  to  onr  want  of  a  leisure  class.  But  a  leisure  class,  with- 
out a  defi.nite  object  in  life,  and  without  generous  aims,  is  a  bane 
rather  than  a  blessing.  What  we  want  is  an  active  class  who 
will  insist,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  we  shall  have  a 
country  whose  greatness  is  measured  not  only  by  its  square 
miles,  its  number  of  yards  woven,  of  hogs  packed,  of  bushels  of 
wheat  raised, — not  only  by  its  skill  to  feed  and  clothe  the  body, 
but  also  by  its  power  to  feed  and  clothe  the  soul ;  a  counti'y 
which  shall  be  as  great  morally  as  it  is  materially ;  a  country 
whose  very  name  shall  not  only,  as  now  it  does,  stir  us  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  but  shall  call  out  all  that  is  best 
within  us,  by  offering  us  the  radiant  image  of  something  better, 
nobler,  and  more  enduring  than  we, — of  something  that  shall 
fulhll  our  own  thwarted  aspiration,  \<*hen  we  are  but  a  handl'ul 
of  forgotten  dust  in  the  soil,  trodden  by  a  race  whom  we  shall 
have  helped  to  make  more  worthy  of  their  inheritance  than  we 
ouiselves  had  the  power,  I  might  almost  say,  the  means  to  be." 
— Indeprndent  in  PoUtica. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  such  an  ideal  as 
this.  In  our  best  moments  some  such  ultimate  aim  or  aspiration 
seems  not  altogether  unattainable  ;  and  this  i-ecognition  on  our 
part  finds  its  justification  in  the  fact  that  our  government 
allows  every  opportunity  for  the  development  of  such  a  class, — 
who  shall  work  for  the  public  and  not  for  the  offices,  and  who 
shall  protest,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  the  popular 
impression  that  any  man  who  is  proved  incapable  of  managing 
his  own  business  aflairs  successfully,  is  sufficiently  competent  to 
conduct  those  of  the  nation,  in  connection  with  which  the 
stimulus  of  intelligent  self-interest  is  not  considered  essential, 
and  where  specialized  knowledge  or  skill  is  not  apt  to  be  the 
first  requirement  sought  for. 

On  no  point  is  popular  intelligence  more  essential  and  popular 
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ignorance  more  dense^  than  ou  questions  involving  currency  aud 
finance. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  evils 
which  different  nations,  fron)  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own 
day,  have  suffered  from  ill -regulated  currencies;  and  yet  when 
questions  of  changes  in  financial  or  monetary  policy  arise,  they 
cannot  be  left  for  the  decision  of  a  few  authorities,  without  ap- 
peal to  the  people. 

Bare  authority  will  not  be  accepted  in  these  days,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  of  especial  importauce  to  the  industrial  classes, 
who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  that  questions  of  such 
vital  interest  as  t&ose  embracing  money  matters  should  not  be 
decided  off-hand,  by  popular  votes. 

Prof.  Nicholson  tells  us,  in  his  "Essay  on  Money,^^  '*that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  money  may  be  understood  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  capacity  who  will  devote  a  little  trouble  and 
who  is  not  too  proud  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  principles 
of  the  subject,  although  in  one  sense  the  most  difficult,  are  also 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  in  economic  K(!ience.  Those 
who  find  the  practical  problems  at  present  agitating  the  public 
mind  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  apparently  insoluble, 
would  look  on  them  with  vei-y  different  eyes  if  they  had  given  a 
little  study  to  the  elements  of  monetary  science.*' 

MONEY   AND    ITS  FUNCTIONsi. 

As  we  handle  money,  passing  it  freely  from  one  to  another  in 
the  ordinary  afi^irs  of  life,  almost  the  last  tiiought  likely  to 
occur  to  us  is  that  the  very  ability  to  transact  our  business  by 
means  of  these  pieces  of  silver,  or  gold,  or  paper,  presupposes  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization,  while  the  possession  of  a  well- 
authenticated  and  regulated  money — such  as  our  own — stamps 
our  civilization  as  far  advanced. 

The  capacity  to  employ  money  and  to  understand  the  laws  and 
pnnciplee  which  should  regulate  its  employment,  is  the  slow 
growth  of  the  experience  of  many  nations, — beginning  with  the 
simple  exchange  of  one  article  for  another,  with  barter,  and 
gradually  developing  the  great  financial  transactions  of  to-day, 
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which  involve  the  well-being  of  millions,  and  absorb  the  keenest 
intellects  of  onr  time. 

In  all  the  different  forms  of  money  wo  find  one  nnderlying 
principle :  that  of  exchange  ;  and  in  barter,  where  gootls  are 
given  for  goods,  goods  for  services,  or  services  for  services,  we 
have  the  rudest  form  of  ejcehange. 

Society,  as  we  know  it,  is  made  up  of  uieu  who  do  not  think 
of  attempting  to  produce^  each  for  himself,  that  which  he 
desires  to  eat>  drink,  or  wear,  but  they  occupy  themselves  in 
producing  that  thing  which,  under  the  circumstances,  each  can 
produce  to  the  best  advantage,  let  who  will,  in  course  of  time, 
eat,  drink,  or  wear  it,  while  they  expect  to  satisfy  their  own  in- 
dividual wants  by  the  labor  of  others.  Thus  division  of  labor 
is  followed  by  exchange ;  thus  trade  is  developed,  and  exchange 
or  tra<le  discovers  the  need  of  the  great  ageut' — money. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  use  of  money,  we  hardly  realize 
the  benefits  it  confers  upon  us  until  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
difficulties  which  arise  in  its  absence. 

The  earliest  form  of  exchange  consisted  in  giving  what  was 
not  wanted  directly  for  what  was  wanted.  Bnt  simple  as  it 
seems  when  confined  to  exchangee  between  individuals,  this 
method  of  trading  presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  so  soon 
as  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it,  in  even  a  modified  degree,  to 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  civilized  society — for,  of  coarse, 
if  each  producer  were  obliged  to  find  some  person  who  could 
supply  what  he  wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  whatever 
he  had  to  give  in  exchange,  this  would  occasion  frequent  delays 
and  disappointments. 

•'But  if,  by  general  consent,  formal  or  implied,  the  producers 
of  the  community  should  hit  upon  one  article  which  they  would 
all  agree  to  take  in  exchange  for  whatever  they  wished  to  sell,  a 
vast  saving  of  time  and  labor,  of  annoyance  and  disappoint- 
ment, would  be  effected,  especially  if  the  article  so  taken  should 
be  one,  say  wheat,  susceptible  of  minute  division  without  loss  of 
utility. 

' '  The  function  performed  by  wheat,  in  the  instance  given,  is  that 
of  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  just  this  is  the  money  function. 
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''Whatever  does  this  work  is  money,  no  matter  wbat  it  is 
made  of,  and  uo  matter  how  it  came  to  be  a  medium  at  first,  or 
why  it  coutiaues  to  be  such.  So  long  as,  in  any  commiinityf 
there  is  an  article  which  all  produoei'S  take  freely  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  exchange  for  whatever  they  have  to  sell. 
instead  of  looking  about,  at  the  time,  for  the  particular  things 
they  themselves  wish  to  consume  :  that  article  is  money,  be  it 
white,  yellow,  or  black,  hard  or  soft,  animal,  vegetable,  or  min- 
eral. 

"The  essential  test  of  money  is  this:  that  its  acceptability 
shall  be  so  ncaiiy  universal  that  practically  CN-ery  person  in  the 
community,  who  has  any  product  or  service  to  dispose  of,  will 
freely,  gladly,  and  of  preference,  take  this  thing — money — in- 
stead of  the  particular  products  or  services  which  he  may 
individually  require  from  others,  being  well  assured  tliat  with 
this  money  he  will  obtain,  without  fail,  whatever  he  shall  desire 
in  form  and  amount,  and  at  the  times  to  suit  his  wants ;  and, 
therefore,  any  article  which  should  acquire  this  degree  of 
acceptability  throughout  the  community  would  thereby  become 
money,  whatsoever.  ItB  form  or  material.'* — F,  A.  IPa/itcr, 
**Po?.  JE^Ort.,"  Secliom  Wl,  102,  IfU. 

And  we  find  that  among  different  peoples  almost  every  con- 
ceivable substance  has  been  used  in  this  way. 

Originally,  exchanges  took  place  between  groups, — not  indi- 
viduals— for  a  man  was  considered  to  have  uo  rights  apart  from 
those  of  his  tribe,  and  rude  transfers  of  property  which  took 
plaoe  were  looked  upon  as  reciprocal  presents,  which  involved  a 
sort  of  mutual  obligation  or  advantage,  but  involved  uo  compre- 
hension whatever  of  a  unit  of  valne.  which  is  a  necessity  of  the 
buying  and  selling  of  modern  trade.  In  this  way.  an  article 
universally  desirable  for  any  purpose,  came  gradually  into  use 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  For  instance,  in  the  hunting  state  of 
society  skins  and  furs  have  often  been  used  as  money.  Th*> 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  trade  with  the  Indians  was  long  carried 
on  by  means  of  furs,  and  so  lately  as  1S85  gopher  tails  were  cur- 
rency in  parts  of  Dakota,  if  we  may  I>elieve   the  Bismarck 
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Id  the  pastoral  stage  of  Booiety,  when  men's  wealth  consisted 
of  flocks  and  herds,  sheep  and  cattle  naturally  l»ecame  the  most 
easily  negotiable  form  of  property.  The  early  Greeks  used 
cattle  in  this  way ;  iu  the  Homeric  poems  oxea  are  ofteu 
referred  to  as  a  means  of  expressing  valuations.  A  first  prize 
for  wrestlers  is  spoken  of  as  worth  twelve  oxen.  Coming  down 
to  our  own  time,  cattle  rents  have  been  paid  by  pastoi'al  Indian 
tribes  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Among  agricultural  nations,  grains  are  often  employed  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  Com  has  been  used  iu  Europe  from  the  time  of 
the  early  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  It  is  .said  that  in  some  parts 
of  Xorway  it  is  deposited  in  banks,  and  loaned  and  borrowed. 

"SVe  would  naturally  suppose  that  articles  of  ornament  would 
serve  as  money,  aud  this  has  ofteu  been  the  case.  The  wampum 
of  our  Indians,  aud  the  cowrie  shells  of  Africa  and  Hiudostan 
are  well-kuown  examples,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
gold  aud  silver  first  came  into  requisition  as  currency  through 
their  use  in  decoration. 

It  is  always  and  everywhere  universal  acceptability  which  is 
the  one  essential  characteristic  of  the  exchange  medium  ;  but 
there  are  other  qualities  which  are  extremely  desirable  in  fitting 
ailicles  for  use  as  money,  and  among  these  portability  holds, 
perhaps,  the  first  place. 

In  general,  those  articles  will  l»e  chosen  which  contain  much 
value  in  proportion  to  their  size  or  weight,  aud  thus  admit  of 
being  easily  transferred  or  concealed.  This  is  of  importance, 
because  it  is  often  necessary  that  large  6um.s  should  be  sent  from 
one  place  to  another,  aud  anything  which  hiudei'S  such  transfers 
makes  a  vast  difference  to  the  prosperity  of  trade. 

Money  should  be  uniform  in  quality,  every  unit  like  every 
other  unit.  If  we  were  to  reckon  transactions  in  precious 
stones^  for  instance,  it  would  seldom  happen  that  two  stones 
were  exactly  one  half  tlie  value  of  four  stones. 

Durability  Is  another  desirable  feature,  since,  if  it  is  to  be 
passed  about  in  trade  or  held  in  reserve,  monfey  must  not  easily 
deteriorate  in  value.  It  must  not  evaporate  like  alcohol,  nor 
decay  like  wood,  nor  rust  like  iron. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  numerous  demauds  of  trade,  mouey  must 
be  easily  divisible.  The  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  a  division 
without  loss  of  value  places  many  commodities  outside  the 
practicability  of  use  as  mouey.  II  we  cut  up  a  skin  or  fur  its 
value  is  gone^  except  for  some  one  particular  purpose.  Pieces 
of  many  metals^  on  the  other  haud^  can  be  melted  together  with 
little  loss — in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  less  than  a  cent  an 
ounce. 

Stability  of  value,  particularly  under  the  conditions  of  modem 
trade,  is  a  most  important  requisite.  If  men  are  to  promise  to 
pay  dowD.  at  a  future  date,  definite  ({uautities  of  some  specified 
commodity'  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  given  <|uantity  of  that 
commodity  shall  possess  very  nearly  the  same  value  as  at  the 
>ime  the  bargaiu  was  made.  * '  Otherwise, ' '  says  General 
Walker,  *•  grave  uncertainty  will  be  introduced  into  every  con- 
ti'act  with  the  strong  probability  that  one  or  the  other  party  will 
suffer  serious  loss,  to  the  discouragement  Of  trade  and  industry." 
Th4^refore,  anything  varjing  so  gieatly  in  value  as  wheat,  from 
year  to  year,  would  be  too  uncertain  and  unsteady  to  serve  as  a 
medium  for  commercial  transactions. 

Again,  money  should  be  easily  recognized.  It  is  continually 
handed  about,  and  people  cannot  afford  the  time  and  have  not 
the  means  for  weighing  or  testing  it  The  public  demands  that 
it  shall  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  not  only  the  true  from  the  fEdse 
mouey,  but  the  exact  value  or  denomination  of  the  piece  pre- 
sented in  payment. 

These  distinguiahiug  qualities — portability,  uniformity,  dura- 
bility, stability  of  value,  divisibility,  and  cognizibility — are  the 
principal  requisites  of  a  good  monetary  medium,  and  in  the 
metals  we  find  a  class  of  commodities  possessing  these  charac- 
teristics in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  substances. 

Iron  has  been  used  as  money  in  almost  every  nation  whose 
history  we  know,  but  its  liability  to  rust,  as  well  as  its  weight, 
makes  it  undesirable.  In  earlier  times,  when  a  comparatively 
small  amount  existed,  its  value  was  much  greater  than  at 
present,  and  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  medium  of  exchange 
fairlv  well. 
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Copper  has  been  more  enteusively  used  than  any  of  the  less 
valuable  metals.  It  was  the  early  money  of  the  Hebrews^  was 
circulated  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  until  recently  formed  the 
principal  money  of  the  poorer  European  states. 

Gold  and  silver  are,  however,  so  pre-eminently  money  metals 
that  they  have  become  known  as  the  ^'precious  metals  "  simply 
on  that  account. 

Silver  wan  first  used  as  money;  the  medieval  enrrenciea  of 
Europe  were  largely  cx)mposed  of  it.  Its  value  is  compara- 
tively stable  (at  least  until  the  last  few  years),  it  is  moderately 
heavy,  easily  distinguished  by  its  pure  white  lustre,  and  re- 
markably durable.  President  Walker  says  of  it:  ^'Easily 
fusible,  highly  ductile,  practically  imperishable,  silver  would 
have  filled  our  utmost  conception  of  a  money  metal,  had  not 
the  earth  yielded  one  traosceudent  product,  in  comparison  with 
which  even  silver  fades  from  desire,"  . 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  as  a  monetary  medium  silver 
has  ever  been  surpassed — even  by  gold — although  the  latter 
metal  is  generally  recognized  as  the  modern  standard  and  pos- 
sesses a  combination  of  projierties  quite  without  parallel  among 
known  subst^inces.  It  can  only  be  destroyed  by  acids,  especially 
prei)ared  for  the  pnrjKise  :  **  In  the  pure  state  it  is  almost  as  soft  as 
tin,  but  when  alloyed  with  one  tenth  or  one  twelA.h  part  of 
copper  becomes  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  wear  and  tear  and  to 
give  a  good  metallic  ring  ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  malleable  and  takes 
a  remarkably  clear  and  fine  impression." — ir.  S.  Jevom, 
^*  Money  and  Mechanism  of  ExchangeJ^^ 

**One  cubic  inch  of  gold  may  be  drawn  out  to  cover  fourteen 
million  square  inches.  Gold  may  be  alloyed  and  i*efined,  united 
and  divided,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with  absolutely  no  loss 
of  the  pure  metal  through  all  the  successive  processes.*' — F,  A, 
M'alker,  ^^  Monej/y  Tradey  and  Tndu.sfri/.''* 

The  durability  of  the  precious  metals  helps  to  keep  their  value 
steady,  since  the  amount  produced  in  any  one  year,  be  it  large  or 
small^  would  have  a  comparatively  small  effect  upon  the  value  of 
the  stock  already  in  existence.  This  fact  is  one  of  particular 
importance,  because  this  quality  of  stability  of  value  is,  under 
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the  couditioua  of  luoderu  coiuiiier<;e,  the  oue  easeutial  quali£ca 
tioD  of  the  medium  of  escbauge.  3Ir.  Jevous  says  in  this  oon- 
nec'tion  :  ''Commerce  cannot  udvauce  far  before  people  begin 
to  borrow  or  lend,  and  debts  of  various  origin  ai'e  contracted. 
It  is  in  some  cases  usual  to  restore  the  very  same  aiticle  which 
was  borrowed,  and  in  almost  every  case  it  would  be  possible  to 
pay  back  in  the  same  kind  of  commodity.  If  corn  be 
borrowed,  corn  might  be  paid  back,  with  interest  in  corn  ;  bnt 
the  lender  will  not  often  wish  to  have  corn  i-etumed  to  him  at  an 
uuoertain  time,  when  he  does  not  much  need  it,  or  wheu  its 
value  is  unusmilly  low  ;  or  a  man  may  need  several  diflfereut 
kinds  of  articles,  which  he  is  not  likely  to  obtain  from  one 
person  ;  hence  arises  the  couveuience  of  borrowing  and  lending 
in  one  generally  recoguized  article  of  which  the  value  varies 
little.  Every  person  making  a  contract,  by  which  he  will  i-eceive 
something  at  a  future  day,  will  prefer  to  secure  the  receipt  of  a 
commodity  likely  to  be  as  valuable  then  as  now.'* 

This  commodity  will  usually  be  the  current  money,  and  the 
function  which  it  thus  comes  to  perform  is  best  designated  as 
that  of  a  standard  of  defened  papnenU, — by  means  of  which 
future  obligations  are  determined. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  advancing  civilization 
is  the  increasing  tendency  of  people  to  trust  oue  another,  to 
place  reliance  in  the  future,  and  so  to  employ  contracts, — 
promises^    dei>eudiug  upon   future   fultillmeut. 

Under  our  present  system  the  whole  of  industry  rests  on  an 
endless  series  of  contracts,  and  it  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  to 
find  some  means  of  overcoming  uncertainty  in  their  interpreta- 
tion. Suppose  the  government  issues  bonds — that  is,  borrows 
money — in  1893,  for  twenty  years,  and  you  invest  $10,000.  In 
this  present  year  =^10,000  buys  a  certain  amount  of  corn,  salt, 
coal,  groceries,  clothing,  etc.  Now  if,  in  1913,  when  the  debt 
Calls  due,  prices  have  riseu,  that  ^10,000  will  buy  fewer  of  these 
articles  than  before,  and  therefore  you  will  receive  from  the 
goremmentlcMM purchffHhif; potcrr  than  you  loaned;  or  if  prices 
have  fallen,  tlie  ?tlO,000  will  buy  mort'  than  it  would  in  1S93, 
and  the  government  is  forced  to  return  more  than  the  equivalent 
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of  that  whieb  was  borrowed.  In  either  case  one^s  gain  is  an- 
other's loss,  and  this  is  wrong.  A  man  ought  to  receive  ju9t 
what  icas  horro\C€(l,  no  more,  and  no  leas. 

So  long  as  all  contracts  are  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  it  is 
necessary  that  this  money  should  have  stability  of  value,  as 
nearly  as  possible.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  any  such 
thing  as  a  commodity  having  absolute  stability  of  value  is  im- 
possible, but  of  coui'se,  *'  for  practical  pui'poses,  we  may  get  for 
a  considerable  time  a  much  greater  comparative  stability  in  some 
things  than  in  others.  In  some  things  the  amount  produced 
from  year  to  year  may  l>e  small  when  compared  with  the  t>ot4il 
amonnt  in  existence,  and  the  demand  may  he  fairly  steady,  that 
is,  not  subject  to  sudden  changes  in  fashion  or  desire.  A  com- 
modity of  this  bind  might  proi>erly  be  said  to  be  more  stable  in 
value  than  an  article  in  which  such  qualities  were  lacking. 

We  cannot  find  any  substance  for  our  standard  money,  a  given 
quantity  of  which  will  always  possess  the  same  purchasing 
power  over  each  and  every  commodity,  but  we  may  and  do  find 
that  one  substance  will  have  a  much  more  uniform  power  of  pur- 
chasing things  in  general,  during  a  term  of  years,  than  is  the 
case  with  other  substances." — J.  S.  Xwhohon^  **  Enmyon  Monet/.- ■ 

Chief  among  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  gold  and 
silver  as  money  is  their  great  superiority  over  all  other  metals 
in  respect  to  stability  of  value.  By  virtue  of  their  excessive 
durability,  the  stock  in  existence  is  so  enormous  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  produced  from  one  year  to  another  have 
little  power  to  disturb  the  general  level.  The  total  amount  of 
gold  in  existence  in  1885,  is  roughly  estimated  at  seven  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  while  the  amount  produced  in  1S86  was 
about  one  hundred  millions,  or  one  and  one  half  per  cent  of 
the  whole;  and  the  figures  for  the  production  of  silver  bear 
about  the  same  proportions. 

We  have  seen  that  money  is  first  and  always,  a  virdium  of  <yr- 
chanffe,  and  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  social  and  commercial 
development,  it  performs  a  service  of  great  convenience  and  ira- 
portauce  to  the  industrial  world,  in  acting  as  a  standard  of 
deferred  payments. 
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There  is  still  another  function  of  money,  necessarily  involved 
in  its  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Money  serves  as  a  standard 
for  the  couiparisou  of  values. 

If  we  should  resort  to  barter,  one  of  the  first  difficulties  which 
would  arise  would  be  in  deciding  at  trhai  rates  the  exchange  of 
commodities  should  be  made.  How  much  beef  for  how  much 
flax!  how  much  bread  for  a  coatf  how  many  coats  for  a  horse T 
how  much  of  any  one  substance  for  a  given  quantity  of  anotherT 

In  a  state  of  barter,  each  commodity  would  have  to  be  com- 
pared directly  with  every  oUier  commodity,  and  Mr.  Jevons 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  between  100  articles 
there  are  no  less  than  4,950  possible  ratios  of  exchange.  All 
such  trouble  is  avoided  if  any  one  commodity  be  chosen,  in 
terras  of  which  all  other  commodities  can  be  compared.  Knowing 
how  much  com  can  be  bought  for  one  pound  of  silver,  and  also 
how  much  beef,  or  wool,  or  flax,  for  the  same  quantity,  we  learn 
without  farther  trouble  how  much  corn  exchanges  for  a  certain 
amount  of  flax,  or  beef,  or  wool.  The  commodity  selected  be- 
comes a  common  denominator  of  values,  in  terms  of  which  we 
estimate  all  other  goods,  so  that  their  values  become  capable  of 
the  most  easy  comparison. — See  Jevoiis  ^' Money  and  Meehanitiin 
of  Exchange *^^ 

In  every  act  of  exchange  a  definite  quantity  of  one  substance 
is  given  for  a  definite  quantity  of  another.  These  quantities  are 
determined  by  comparisou,  one  with  another ;  and  as  we  ex- 
press the  valnes  of  all  commodities  in  terms  of  money,  it 
becomes  very  easy  to  compare  each  commodity,  in  turn,  with 
any  other. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  functions  of  money :  (1)  A  medium 
of  exchange ;  (2)  A  standard  of  deferred  payments ;  (3)  A 
oommou  denominator  of  values. 

As  has  been  Hiiid,  its  importance  to  the  civilized  world  can 
hardly  l)e  exaggerated. 

'* In  these  days,-'  says  Prof.  Xicholson,  ''we  are  so  familiar 
with  this  universal  medium  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the 
state  of  a  nation  in  which  custom  took  the  place  of  contract,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  lived  practically  without  money. 
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''There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the 
commutation  of  various  services  and  labor  dues  into  money 
equivalents  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  industrial  progress  of 
that  period. 

''The  break-up  of  feudalism,  the  independence  of  the  towns, 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  the  growth  of  commerce,  are  all 
largely  due  to  the  substitution  of  money  payments  resting  on 
contracts,  in  place  of  services  founded  on  law  and  custom." — 
"  JSway  on  MoneyJ*^ 

Thus,  as  the  division  of  labor  was  extended,  the  universal 
medium  of  exchange  became,  not  merely  a  convenience,  but  an 
actual  necessity  of  production. 

Without  some  common  transfer-medium  it  would  be  utterly 

impossible  to  carry  on  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  our 

present  industrial  system.    Money  is  as  real  a  necessity  to  the 

interchange  of  commerce  as  language  to  the    interchange  of 

ideas. 

G.  S.  Kimball. 


PATRIOTISM.  MORALITY.  AND  PENSIONS. 

BV  ALLE.V  R.    FOOTE. 

THERE  is  uo  truer  test  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  a  nation 
than  the  dealings  of  its  lawmakei-s  with  the  sovereign 
power  of  taxation,  and  the  administration  of  justice  afi  between 
citizens  thereby  affected.  There  is  uo  truer  measure  of  the 
patriotism  of  an  individual  than  his  voluntary  actions  in  deal- 
ing with,  or  in  defense  of,  the  domain  and  honor  of  his  country. 
There  ia  no  trner  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  intelligence 
and  honor  of  a  nation  or  an  individnal,  thau  the  objects  for  the 
acquisition  of  which  they  contend  and  work  most  earnestly. 

A  government  by  the  people  is  powerless  to  benefit  the  people 
beyond  the  limits  of  Justice  delined  by  those  who  enact  and  ad- 
minister their  laws.  Such  laws  express  the  intellectual  and 
moral  perception  of  right  which  dxes  and  limits  the  national 
standard  of  patriotism  and  morality. 

The  broad  difference  between  physical  and  intellectual  vision 
or  sensation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Ameri- 
can dag  was  fired  upon  by  traitors,  a  million  men  rushed  to  arms 
and  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  physical  integrity  of  the 
nation^  but  when  corrupt  legislation  blunts  the  souse  of  honor  of 
millions  of  citizens  and  robs  the  whole  population  to  pay  claims 
that  have  no  foundation  in  justice,  we  witness  no  populai*  up- 
rising. Is  it  not  as  rlearly  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
defend  the  moral  integrity  of  a  nation  as  well  as  its  ]ihysical  in- 
tegrity ?  Wliich  is  more  deeply  immoral,  he  who  se«ks  to  take 
a  portion  of  the  nation's  territory  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
its  flag,  or  he  who  corrupts  the  houor  of  its  citizens  at  the 
fountain  source,  by  making  legal  that  which  is  neither  honorable 
nor  just? 

At  the  present  moment  a  large  share  of  public  attention  is 
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directed  to  the  discnsRion  of  the  pension  question.  The  diffictilty 
iu  which  the  nation  Unds  itself  is  twofold  :  ethical  and  financial. 
Under  the  plea  of  honoring  and  compensating  the  nation's 
defenders,  certain  pension  laws  ba\  e  been  enacted  and  are  being 
administered.  These  laws  but  fairly  express  the  promises  made 
in  the  platforms  of  all  political  parties.  The  particular  enact- 
nients  which  have  been  and  are  causing  the  greatest  loss  of  honor 
and  financial  disturbance  were  enacted  by  a  combination  of  both 
parties  as  represented  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  These  laws  are 
the  result  not  of  nou-paitisan  but  of  multl-pai'tisan  legislation. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  subject  arises 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  not,  at  the  time  these  laws  were  eu- 
acted,  nor  is  there  now,  any  attempt  made  first  to  define  the 
ethical  principles  of  justice  that  should  govern  pension  legisla- 
tion, and  then  to  enact  laws  that  would  give  full  and  true 
expressions  to  such  principles.  Pension  legislation  based  on 
ethical  principles  of  justice  cannot  be  other  than  honorable  and 
economically  sound. 

Xo  better  illustration  of  utter  inability  to  perceive  the  tme 
source  of  the  evil,  or  of  a  disposition  to  eradicate  it,  can  be 
found,  than  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  members  of  Congress  ex- 
patiate upon  the  enormous  amounts  that  have  been  expended  for 
pensions,  while  other  members  are  "completely  dumbfounded" 
at  the  exhibit  of  !*1, 450, 000,000  ;  and  no  one  in  that  assemblage 
of  representatives  raises  his  voice  to  say.  **If  this  money  was 
paid  in  satisfaction  of  jnst  claims  it  has  been  well  used.  Though 
the  public  treasury  has  been  made  poorer  by  such  payment,  the 
national  honor  has  been  defended  and  preserved  inviolate."  It 
is  because  no  member  said  this,  and  because  no  member  can  say 
it  trnthfolly,  that  a  mercenary  stain  has  been  placed  upon  the 
fair  fame  of  those  whom  pension  legislation  has  pretended  to 
honor.  It  ia  because  legislators  did  not  and  do  not  now  perceive 
the  deep  iniquity  of  robbing  the  whole  population  to  provide 
means  for  paying  claims  which,  though  legal,  are  not  based  on 
justice^  that  these  thousands  of  millions  have  been  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  In  view  of  this  fact,  how  absurdly  inad- 
equate all  suggested  remedies  appear.     Transfer  the   Pension 
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Bureau  to  the  Wai*  Department  I  lu  the  name  of  decency  are 
we  tbos  to  confess  to  the  world  that  all  the  honest  and  capable 
men  now  remaining  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  State^i  army 
and  navy  f  Will  not  an  army  officer  be  re<iuired  to  administer 
the  laws  honestly  and  fully  1  If  those  laws  admit  of  claims  for 
the  payment  of  which  #200,000,000  a  year  is  required,  will  not 
War  Depai'tmeut  checks  have  to  be  drawn  for  the  amount  t  To 
abolish  pension  agencies  and  save  ?150,000  per  year  is  good,  but 
bow  much  better  it  would  be  to  reform  peusion  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  justice  and  save  ^100,000.000  i>er 
year.  This  can  be  done,  and  every  loyal  volunteer  who  enlisted 
in  prompt  response  to  his  patriotism  unbought  by  bounties  will 
approve  the  act.  To  advertise  the  names  of  all  pensioners  in  the 
post-oflBoe  to  which  their  checks  are  sent  in  the  hope  of  shaming 
the  undeserving  out  of  claiming  the  uioney  is  good,  but  how  in- 
finitely bettor  it  would  be  to  relieve  the  deserving  from  the  dis- 
grace of  having  their  names  associat'Cd  with  the  undeserving. 
No  more  need  be  said  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  is  not  tlie 
amount  of  the  money  that  is  being  expended  for  the  payment  of 
pension  claims  that  should  excite  popular  apprehension  and 
critidsm,  but  the  character  of  the  claims  and  the  laws  which 
have  made  them  legal.  The  amount  of  money  required  for  the 
payment  of  claims  l>ased  on  justice  has  an  inexorable  limit  fiixed 
in  the  records  of  those  who  defended  the  integrity  of  the  country 
when  attacked  by  force  of  arms.  The  amount  of  money  that 
may  be  required  for  the  payment  of  claims  not  based  on  justice, 
but  upon  laws  which  take  no  account  of  justice,  has  placed  upon 
it  no  restraining  limit.  Greed  and  corruption  cannot  lie  satisfied. 
Every  gain  diahouestly  acquired  strengthens  the  demand  for  more. 

There  is  no  duty  of  truer  patriotism  that  can  lie  rendered  to 
this  nation  than  now  to  establish  as  a  clearly  enunciated  atlirma- 
tion  of  public  policy,  the  principles  with  which  pension  legisla- 
tion should  conform,  and  then  to  demand  such  a  revision  as  will 
align  the  law  with  such  affirmation.  This  done,  every  claim 
thus  made  legal  must  be  fully  paid,  no  matter  what  the  cost 

The  nation  must  guarantee  that,  as  between  citizens,  it  will 
see  that  justice  is  done.    Such  a  guarantee  is  the  true  source  of 
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life  for  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  Upon  such  a  guarantee  the  na- 
tion must  depend  for  the  inspiration  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism  so 
ardent  and  universal  that,  on  the  instant  of  hearing  a  call  from 
its  chief  executive,  every  able-bodied  man  will  at  once  tender 
his  services.  A  nation  that  can  depend  upon  such  patriotism 
has  an  unconquerable  army  always  at  its  command,  an  army  that 
is  selfsnstained  in  times  of  iteaji'e^  an  army  that  is  self-mobilized 
in  times  of  war. 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  require  a  citizen  to  sacrifice  his  life  in 
ibs  defense  is  the  supreme  right  of  self-pi-aservation.  Co-existent 
with  this  right  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  guarantee  each  citi- 
zen that  the  service  he  rendei'S  and  the  sacritice  he  makes  volun- 
tarily in  its  defense  shall  result  in  no  economic  loss  to  him. 
Upon  this  principle  is  based  the  right  of  the  nation  to  require  or 
to  accept  the  services  of  its  citizens  in  its  defense.  Based  upon 
this  principle  of  compensation  for  economic  loss  sustained,  the 
following  affirmations  correctly  define  and  limit  the  scope  of  all 
just  i)ensiou  laws : 

First. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be  loyal.  Xo  citizen 
is  entitled  to  compensation  of  any  kind  for  being  loyal. 

Second. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  able-lmdied  male  citizen  to  at 
once  tender  his  services  whenever  the  chief  executive  lawfully 
calls  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  nation. 

Third. — Every  person  who  suffers  an  impairment  of  his  earn- 
ing capacity,  by  reason  of  duty  performed  in  the  service  of  the 
"nation,  is  entitled  to  full  compensation  for  such  loss.  Such 
a  claim  is  fully  satisfied,  when  by  means  of  public  or  private 
employment  such  a  pei-son  receives  an  income  equal  to  that  re- 
ceived by  uninjured  persons  possessing  similar  qualifications. 

Fourth. — Those  hnmedinteh/  dependent  for  supi)ort  upon  a  per- 
son injured,  killed,  or  dying,  while  in  the  line  of  his  doty  in 
the  service  of  the  nation,  shall  be  provided  for  by  a  pension 
payment  equivalent  to  the  economic  loss  sustained.  Such 
persons  shall  include  only  those  who  were  so  supported  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  during  the  term  of  service,  or  who  became 
entitled  to  such  support  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  final 
muster  out. 
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Fifih — Pensions  in  every  case  sho«ld  be  sufficient  to  fully 
restore  the  economie  ktfss  sustjiined^  so  tbjit  he  who  serves  his 
oouulry  lu  it6  time  of  need,  and  those  who  were  then  dependent 
Qpou  him,  shall  suffer  no  ecouoiuie  disadvanto^j  in  couparison 
with  uninjured  persons  possessing  similar  qualifications. 

SiixOi. — Honorable  recogruition  of  patriotic  service  cannot  l>e 
expressed  by  money  payments,  but  is  lully  satisfied,  with  credit 
to  the  giver  aiid  respect  for  the  receiver,  when,  choosing  be- 
tween two  applicants  for  employment,  all  other  considerations 
being  equal,  preference  is  given  to  a  loyal  volunteer  because  he 
performed  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  sailor  while  others  remained 
at  home. 

Having  defined  an  equitable  basis  for  pension  payments,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  enact  laws  to  at  ouce  so  revise  all  pension 
legislation  as  to  cause  the  law  to  conform  with  this  basis,  and 
then  to  cease  to  enact  so-called  private  pension  bills.  Furtherj 
as  this  basis  of  pension  payments  involves  questions  of  fact,  and 
as  a  pension,  if  due  at  all,  is  due  as  one  of  the  most  honorable 
debts  a  nation  is  ever  called  upon  to  discharge,  no  attorney 
should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  claims  for  pensions,  but  there 
should  be  established  in  every  state  a  court  of  peusion  equity, 
and  a  commissioner  should  be  appointed  for  each  state  to  repre- 
sent ex-soldiers  and  those  dependent  upon  them  before  this 
court,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  all  evidence  and, 
through  public  advertisomontT  solicit  all  persona  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  acquaint  the  commissioner  with  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  the  deserving  pei'sou. 

Such  a  system  of  administration  will  keep  the  government  in 
close  touch  and  quick  sympathy  with  its  ex-defenders.  It  will 
keep  the  people  adnsed  as  to  what  ex-soldiers  in  their  midst 
may  be  in  need  of  public  or  private  employment,  since  none  re- 
ceiving proper  compensation  will  apply  for  a  pension.  It  will 
deprive  the  corrupt  of  the  power  of  misrepresentations,  as  the 
commissioner  and  the  court  will  have  ready  access  to  all 
persons  acquainted  with  each  applicant's  past  services  and  his 
present  condition. 

Pensions  awarded  under  such  conditions  will  be  alike  lienor- 
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able  to  the  nation  and  to  the  beneficiary.    They  will  be  based 

upon  the  fact  that  the  beneficiary  has  been  injured  in  the  service 

of  the  nation  while  in  the  line  of  his  duty  and  the  award  will  be 

commensurate  with  his  injury,  measured  by  his  economic  worth 

to  himself  or  others,  regardless  of  the  incident  of  the  rank  he 

may  have  held  while  in  the  service. 

The  adjustment  of  the  pension  roll  as  herein  indicated  will 

not  only  save  the  exi)enditure  of  one  hundred  millions  per  year, 

it  will  do  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  will  make  the 

pension  roll  in  fact,  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  theory,  a  roU  of 

honor, 

Allen  E.  Foote. 
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BY  THE  REV.    E.    D.    M'CREARY,   PH.D. 


THE  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  fall  election 
waft  more  complefce  and  overwhelming  than  even  the  most 
Hanguine  of  the  opposition  anticipated.  It  was  generally  oon- 
ceded  during  the  campaign  that  with  so  many  parties  in  the 
field  the  issue  would  be  doubtful,  to  say  tJie  least  j  and  it  was 
even  suggested  as  a  possible  contingency,  both  by  prominent 
politicians  and  political  journalSj  that  none  of  the  candidates  for 
the  presidential  prize  might  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  and  that  the  election  might,  for  this  reason,  devolve  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Under  these  ciroamstancea  the 
greatness  of  the  Democratic  victory  was  a  genuine  surprise  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  a  most  unwelcome  one  to  the  party  in 
power,  and  was  indicative  of  a  great  and  widespread  revulsion 
of  public  sentiment  within  the  past  four  years.  Already 
prophecies  are  being  freely  made  in  various  quarters  that  the 
Republican  party  will  never  \je  able  to  emerge  from  under  '*  the 
landslide ''  that  overwhelmed  it  on  the  eighth  day  of  last  No- 
vember ;  and  that  if  it  is  to  have  a  future,  with  any  hoi)e  of 
regaining  a  dominant  place  iu  the  political  arena,  it  must  be  ob- 
tained either  under  a  new  name  and  in  a  new  guise,  or  by 
coalescing  with  some  one  of  the  newer  parties  now  in  the  field. 
But  whether  the  recent  rout  shall  prove  to  be  a  Republican 
W^aterloo,  dej)ends  more  on  the  course  pursued  by  the  party 
than  upon  the  vaticinations  of  its  adversaries.  Though  defeated, 
the  pai'ty  is  not  dead  ;  paralyzed  it  may^  be  for  a  season,  by  the 
shock  of  unexpected  and  overwhelming  defeat ;  but  it  is  possessed 
of  too  much  vitality  and  virility  to  succumb  under  a  single^ 
reverse,  even  though  of  great  magnitude. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  its  stauuchest  antagonists,  that 
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the  Republican  party  has  had  a  grand  career.  For  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century  it  has  held  the  reins  of  power  and  has  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  During  that  time  it  hfus  uiade  an  envi- 
able record — a  recx}rd  of  which  any  party  might  well  be  proud — 
a  record  crowded  with  brilliant  achievements, — a  record  that 
will  always  constitute  a  conspicuous  page  in  our  oountry*s 
history.  Under  its  leadership  the  war  for  the  pi'eservation  of 
the  Union  was  fought  to  a  successful  finish,  and  thereby  the 
following  notable  and  momentous  results  were  achieved  :  The 
dangerous  doctrine  of  secession  that  had  long  vexed  the  land  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  ;  national  unity  was  established  on  a  per- 
manent basis ;  and  slavery,  thiU  inhuman  relic  of  barbarism 
that  had  cursed  the  country  from  its  infancy,  wbjs  forever 
abolished.  Directly  on  the  close  of  the  war  the  party  addressed 
itself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos 
and  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  South.  The  states  which 
had  beeu  in  rebellion  were  reconstructed  and  became  again 
integral  pjirts  of  the  nation  ;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
newly  liberated  Creedmen  were  secured  byCoustitutioual  amend- 
ments ;  those  who  had  waged  war  against  the  party's  policy  and 
the  country's  unity  were  treated  with  unusual  clemency  and 
leniency.  Instead  of  waxing  belligerent,  becanse  of  its  success 
in  waging  war,  and  assuming  a  l>ellicose  attitude  toward  other 
nations,  the  Republican  party  in  its  administration  of  affairs 
a<lopted  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  adjusting  all  difficulties 
and  dispntes  with  other  countries.  This  course  of  action  has 
met  with  such  general  approval  that  the  policy  of  arbitration 
will  doubtle^  be  maintained  in  the  futnre,  no  matter  what  party 
may  Ije  in  power. 

Under  tlie  rule  of  the  Republican  party  the  nation  has  attained 
to  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity.  When  the  party  came  to 
power  the  nation^s  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  treasury  was 
almost  empty  and  money  was  difficult  to  obtain  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  government,  even  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  To- 
day no  nation's  credit  at  home  or  abroad  Is  better  than  our  own, 
and  its  bonds,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  command  a  premium  in 
the  stock  markets  of  the  world.     In  1860  the  total  wealth  of  the 
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country  was  §16^15ft,6H>|0fiS,  After  thirty  years  of  Republican 
rule  the  nation's  wealtli  aggregates  ?f>2,610,000,000,  a  gain  of  2S7 
per  ceutw  This  nnpreceilented  advance  in  wealth  has  Ixien  made 
despite  the  fa<*t  tJiat  our  late  war,  not  counting  the  cost  to  the 
side  that  was  defeated,  cost  the  country  ^0, 189,929, 900.  Witiiin 
the  pafit  three  decades  our  population  has  increased  from 
31,443,372  to  62,622,250  :  the  volume  of  business  has  greatly  en- 
larged J  wages  have  been  advanced  and  commerce  extended. 

The  Republican  paity  can  also  boast  of  a  galaxy  of  illustrious 
men,  the  peers  of  the  nation's  best,  the  equals  in  ability  to  the 
men  of  any  other  similar  period  of  our  country's  history — 
whose  names  and  careers  shed  luster  on  their  party,  and  on  the 
nation  at  large  as  well.  Preeminent  among  these  stand  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Chase,  Sumner,  Seward,  Stevens,  Stanton,  Greeley. 
Wilson,  Logan,  Garfield,  Conkling,  Sherman,  and  Blaine ;  while 
a  much  longer  list  of  those  but  little  inferior  in  ability  to  these 
great  chieftains  of  the  party,  might  be  added  did  space  permit. 

^"ith  such  a  record,  a  single  reverse,  even  though  of  great 
magnitude,  need  not — nay,  should  not — be  deemed  the  signal  for 
the  retirement  of  the  Republican  party  from  the  political  arena  ; 
much  less  should  it  be  regarded  as  the  party's  death-knell.  Its 
real  significauce  is  rather  that  of  a  popular  rebuke,  vigorously 
administered, — a  lesson  taught  at  the  loss  of  prestige  and  power, 
but  well  worth  all  it  cost  if  it  shall  serve  to  recall  the  party  to 
the  path  by  which  it  entered  upon  its  career,  in  which  it  scored 
its  first  victory,  and  wherein  it  has  won  the  triumphs  which  have 
made  it  both  famous  and  powerful. 

It  Ls  well  known  to  all  students  of  onr  political  history  tliat 
the  Republican  party  entered  the  political  arena,  at  its  incep- 
tion, as  the  party  of  progress  and  reform.  It  fearlessly  assailed 
the  twin  relics  of  barbarism — slavery  and  polygamy  ;  it  in- 
sisted that  it  was  both  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  entrance  and  establishment  of  slavery  in  any  of  the 
territories.  It  boldly  proclaimed  its  sympathy  with  "bleeding 
ICansas,''  then  in  the  fierce  throes  of  the  terrible  struggle  that 
was  being  waged  between  the  pro-slavery  and  free-state  settlers, 
and  pledged  its  support,  in  case  it  should  come  into  power,  to  the 
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free-state  element.  It  neither  conrted  popular  applause  nor  cow- 
ered before  the  arrogance  of  the  slave-power.  It  openly  and 
coQiageoosly  espoused  the  cause  of  humanity,  ja<3tice,  and 
liberty,  demanding  freedom  and  eqaality  before  the  laws  for  all, 
regardless  of  color  or  nationality.  It  posed  before  the  country 
as  **the  party  of  grand  moral  ideas'- ;  and  it  was  the  '* ideas" 
and  principles  advocated  that  gave  the  party  vitality  and 
brought  graduaDy  to  its  support  all  that  was  most  aggressive 
and  progressive  in  the  nation.  It  thus  won  its  way  to  asoeod- 
ency  in  the  national  councils  and  secured  to  itself  a  long  lease  of 
power  by  leading  the  van  of  progress  and  reform.  During  its 
long-continued  supremacy  the  party  devoted  itself  assiduously 
to  the  performance  of  the  promises  made  in  the  platform  on 
which  it  came  into  power  snd  to  the  est^iblishment  of  the 
principles  which  it  professed,  and  with  sacli  success  that  its 
most  important  measures  have  either  been  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  or  have  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  an  established  fact  that  progress  generates  progres- 
sion, and  that  one  reform  begets  another.  Hence,  no  sooner 
had  the  issnes  contended  for  by  the  Republican  party  at  the  out- 
set of  its  career  become  triumphant  than  other  issues  of  equal 
moment  and  moral  magnitude  began  to  challenge  public  atten- 
tion and  to  clamor  for  recognition  and  political  support.  But 
the  Kepublican  party  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  clarion  call  of 
these  new  reforms  and  ignored  their  claims.  In  the  late  cam- 
paign it  put  aside  all  uoble  and  moral  issues  and  went  before  the, 
country  and  staked  all  on  merely  mercenary  and  economic 
issues..  It  paltered  for  place  and  power,  and  sought  rather  to 
conseire  what  it  had  already  won  than  to  stait  out  on  the 
path  of  new  achievements.  It  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  adopt- 
ing a  conservative  policy — a  policy  utterly  foreign  to  its  nature. 
From  tlie  beginning  of  its  career  it  had  been  identified  with 
progress  and  reform.  Without  the^  elements  it  was  like 
Samson  shorn  of  his  locks,  and  so  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  politi- 
cal Philistines. 

It  certainly  requires  no  great  amount  of  political  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  a  party  cannot  maintain  its  hold  on  the  popular 
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mind,  nor  cMin  it  acquire  ascendency  over  a  new  generation,  by 
the  glamour  of  past  acliievenienta,  no  matter  how  grand  and 
glorious  such  achievements  may  have  been ;  neither  can  it 
divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  matters  of  immediate 
and  great  moment  to  the  public  welfai'e  by  ringing  the  changes 
on  old,  effete  isauee.  To  insure  continned  supremacy  and  power 
a  party  must  forget,  so  to  speak,  its  past  successes^  mast  ad- 
just itself  to  new  conditions,  seek  for  new  achievements,  keep 
itself  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  move  with  the 
advancing  tide.  But  an  advance  movement  of  a  party,  like 
that  of  an  army,  often  necessitates  a  change  of  base  of  opera- 
tions. Hence  the  principles  and  issues  that  served  as  a  base  of 
operation  at  one  period  of  a  party's  history  will  not  suffice  for  a 
permanent  vantage  ground  of  victory.  A  pai;ty  to  be  successful 
must,  as  occiision  requires,  reconstruct  its  biise  lines  and  adjust 
itself  to  new  environments  and  new  conditions.  A  new  genera- 
tion has  come  into  being  since  the  Kepnblican  party  began  it^ 
career.  Each  generation  has  its  own  issues  to  meet,  its  own 
problems  to  solve,  and  the  party  that  will  secure  ita- con tideuce> 
command  its  suffrage,  dominate  in  its  councils,  and  direct  its 
movements,  must  address  itself  to  the  live  issues  of  the  day  and 
have  an  ear  to  hear  the  questions  that  agitate  the  public  mind, 
and  must  become  the  courageous,  unwavering  champion  of 
principles  and  measures  that  tend  to  conserve  the  best  aud  high- 
est interests  of  the  country  aud  the  welfaie  of  the  nation.  On 
these  lines  there  opens  np  the  possibility  of  a  grand  future  for 
the  Republicau  party.  Let  it  djire  to  advance  to  the  support  of 
the  radical  reforms,  moral,  political,  and  economic,  that  are  no%v 
being  advocated  aud  demanded  by  the  lii-ogressive  element  of  the 
nation,  aud  it  will  at  no  distant  day  achieve  new  triumphs, 
resnme  the  reins  of  government,  and  secure  a  long  lease  of  power. 
Foremost  in  the  popular  mind  today,  and  of  gravest  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  is  the  necessity  of  dealing  speedily  with 
a  strong,  firm  hand  with  the  immigration  problem.  When  these 
United  States  achieved  their  indei>endence,  their  population  was 
almost  wholly  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood — the  beat  and  bluest  blood 
of  all  the  nations.    Bat  no  sooner  had  this  country  become  *'  the 
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land  of  the  &ee"  than  a  tide  of  immigration  set  in  toward  it 
from  other  and  less  favored  lands,  and  this  tide  has  steadily  been 
increasing  in  volume  with  each  succeeding  decade,  until  it  has 
now  assumed  anomalous,  if  not  indeed  alarming,  proportions. 
Within  the  last  decade  5,245,530  foreigners  have  come  to  our 
shores — a  vast,  heterogenous  nmss,  gathered  out  of  all  nations 
and  peoples  and  tongues;  lacking  only  a  few  thousand  of  being 
equal  to  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous states  of  the  Union.  By  the  taking  of  the  last  census  it 
was  ascertained  that  fully  one  third  of  our  entire  population  wtis 
of  foreign  birth  and  parentage,  and  this  large  foreign  element  is 
being  increased  by  immigration  at  the  average  rate  of  half  a 
milliou  per  annum. 

The  danger  arising  from  immigration  is  twofold — in  that  while 
it  is  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  it  is  also  steadily  degenera- 
ting in  quality.  In  earlier  yeai^s  nearly  all  our  immigrants  were 
English,  Scotch-Irish,  Dut<^h,  Germans,  and  French  Ilngnenots. 
Later  on  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian  predominated.  At  the 
present  time  a  very  large  percentage  consists  of  Italians,  Poles, 
Russians,  Slovaks,  Bohemians  and  mixed  races  of  the  Austrian 
provinces — people  who  have  only  a  remote  ethnic  ailinity  to  our 
own  stock,  and  who  do  not  readilj'^  accommodate  themselves  to 
our  institutions  and  cnstonis,  and  who  are  slow  in  becoming 
assimilated  and  Americauized.  Then,  too,  these  millions  who 
are  coming  to  us  from  foreign  lands  are  not  of  the  best,  or  even 
of  the  middle  classes  of  their  respective  countries,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  from  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  iDiterate,  igno- 
rant, brntiil,  and  filthy — the  riflraff  and  refuse  of  European 
nations.  Many  of  them  are  paupers,  beggars,  criminals,  au- 
archists,  communists,  lawless  and  turbulent,  whotiie  room  in  their 
native  land  wjis  l)etter  than  their  company.  From  their  ranks 
have  come  the  instigators  and  perpetrators  of  Haymarket  riots, 
Cronin  murders,  Malia  assassinations,  enemies  of  society  and 
good  government,  to  whom  liberty  means  license,  lawlessness, 
and  licentiousness ;  thus  augmenting  the  numbers  of  the  danger- 
ous classes  which  are  already  assuming  alarming  proportions  in 
this  country. 
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The  task  of  asaimilatiug  aud  AmericaniziDg  this  steadily 
iacreasing  influx  of  low-grade  foreigoei's  is  constautly  becoming 
moi*e  and  more  difficult,  bo  that  it  is  now  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  as  to  whether  we  have  not  rcj^ched  the  limit  of  our 
power  of  absorption  aud  aflaimilation.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming 
apparent  to  all  thoughtful  observers  that  something  must  be 
done  speedily  to  check  the  tide  of  immigration  flowing  in  upon 
us,  or  most  serious  consequences  will  certainly  eusue. 

The  crowds  of  low-grade  immigrants  are  especially  a  danger 
and  a  menace  to  American  workingmen.  They  are  accustomed 
to  live  on  the  poorest  fare  and  in  the  most  brutal  mauuer.  They 
know  nothing  aud  care  nothing  about  cultured  or  even  comfort- 
able modes  of  life.  Hence  they  work  at  prices  that  defy  com- 
petition. For  the  lower  men  are.  the  fewer  are  their  wants  aud 
the  le^  it  takes  to  supply  them.  Hence  competition  with  these 
ctaSBOS  of  immigrants  meaus  to  the  American-born  workingman 
good-bye  to  comfortable,  cultured  homes  with  books,  music., 
pictures,  and  plenty.  Each  year  of  unrestricted  immigration 
means  to  every  man  of  toil — brutalize  yourself  and  family  a 
little  more ;  put  yourself  and  fateily  on  harder  fare,  in  jworer 
homes  and  in  meaner  surroundings.  It  is  the  sheerest  folly  to 
boast  of  the  blessings  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  leaving  mean- 
while the  working  classes  unprotected  from  unrestricted 
immigration. 

The  evils  resulting  from  unrestricted  immigration  are  greatly 
aggravated  also  by  the  undue  haste  with  which  immigrants 
coming  into  this  country  are  transformed  into  American  citizens. 
In  nearly  oue  half  of  the  states  of  the  Union  an  alien,  as  soon  as 
he  declares  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth, is  invested  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  all  the  states, 
after  a  residence  of  five  years,  foreignere  ai*e  entitled  to  natural- 
ization, and  this  brief  period  is  often  cut  short  by  fraudulent 
evasions  of  the  law,  by  the  connivance,  or  because  of  the  care- 
lessness, of  the  officei"S  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  carefully  the 
avenues  to  citizenship.  Hence  it  happens  that  immigrants,  who 
are  scarcely  washed  fi*om  the  dirt  and  demoralization  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  life,  are  hastily  naturalized  and  invested  with  the 
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rigbte,  privileges,  and  powera  of  citizeuship  when  tlicy  know 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  care  less,  about  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  notorions  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  important 
elections  our  naturalization  mills  are  kept  rnuning — sometimes 
night  and  day — transforming  armies  of  aliens  into  American 
citizens.  One  ooui*t,  in  San  Francisco,  not  long  since,  ground  out 
a  batch  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  American  citizens  from  such 
material  in  less  than  tliirty-six  hours ;  while  in  New  York, 
daring  twenty  days  of  a  single  month,  there  were  6.S71  natural- 
izations, 5,850  of  which  were  by  a  single  judge.  The  matter  of 
the  hajsty  and  fraudnlent  natui-alization  of  aliens  has  l>ecome 
such  a  public  scandal  that  it  cannot  longer  be  igno]*ed  with  im- 
punity. Tlien,  too,  multitudes  of  these  naturalized  aliens  value 
the  franchise  only  by  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market^  and  go  to 
swell  the  list  of  venal  voters,  ali-eady  dangerously  large,  and 
thus  l>eoome  a  menace  to  the  government  which  they  swear  to 
uphold.  A  rising  tide  of  public  opinion  is  arraying  itself  against 
these  and  other  evils^  resulting  from  unrestricted  immigration, 
which  will  ere  long  become  so  i>owerful  that  uopai'ty  can  remain 
long  in  office  that  fails  or  refuses  to  devise  means  for  its  efficient 
and  permanent  regulation. 

But  the  most  vital  issue,  as  well  as  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant problem  that  confronts  the  American  people  to-day  is 
the  devising  means  and  measures  for  effectually  checking  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic  under  the  saloon  system. 
There  are  at  this  time  in  the  United  States,  in  round  nnmlxTS, 
200,000  saloons,  every  one  of  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
misery,  \'ice,  and  crime.  According  to  the  records  of  our 
courts  and  the  statements  of  eminent  judges,  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  criminal  offenses  are  chargeable  to  drunkenness 
resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic ;  physicians  in  charge  of  our  in- 
sane asylums  declare  that  from  oue  third  to  one  half  of  the  in- 
mates of  those  institutions  have  become  maniacs  from  the  effects 
of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  in- 
mates of  our  almshouses  are  for  the  most  part  the  proilgh  and 
victims  of  the  saloon.  The  worst  evils  that  curse  society  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  liquor  traffic.     Pool  rooms,  gambling  dens, 
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aud  brothels  are  ouiversal  ooncotnitantB  of  tho  aaloou^  and  ouly 
thiire  wliere  it  exists.  8ncli  fucta  make  rir^unieut  unDecessary 
to  prove  that  the  liqnor  traffic  is  iuimical  to  the  he&t  interests  of 
the  indiridmtl^  societ>\  and  the  state. 

Of  late  years  the  liquor  tratBc,  as  represented  by  the  saloon, 
become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  i-ejilm  of  politics,  and  its 

feet  in  the  political  arena,  as  elsewhere,  is  deleterious  and 
destructive  in  the  extreme.  It  is  possessed  of  vast  wealth, 
which  it  uses  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner  to  advance  its 
interests.  It  suborns  judges,  bribes  juries,  purchases  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  legislatures,  and  corrnpfcs  the  ballot.  In 
every  important  election,  purchased  votes  by  tliouBunda  are 
cast  in  all  of  our  larger  aud  many  of  our  smaller  cities ;  and 
these  venal  votes  are  almost  invariably  bought  and  paid  for  in 
and  thi'ough  the  saloou.  The  organs  of  the  liquor  traffic  openly 
boast  of  the  tremendous  influence  exerted  by  the  rum  power  in 
municipal  imd  state  politics.  Thij?  fact  is  asserted  inte^roga* 
tively  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Gnzettej 
published  in  N^ew  York  :  *'Do  you  deny  that  the  liquor  traffic 
controls  the  situation  in  this  state  J  ^"hat  defeated  Warner 
Miller  and  elected  Governor  Hill  1  What  gave  the  Democimtic 
pai'ty  its  mjyority  in  the  Assembly  ?  What  elected  the  Tam- 
many ticket  in  this  city  last  year!  Was  it  not  the  united 
strength  of  the  liquor  vote?"  Almost  every  city  of  note  in 
the  United  States  is  under  its  ountrol,  and  candidates  for 
municipal  officer  find  it  indispensable  for  success  to  **makb 
themselves  solid'-  \vith  the  liqnor  power.  It  nominates  candi- 
dates in  its  own  interests  and  to  secure  its  own  advancement 
and  aggrandi/,ement.  In  fact  the  liquor  oligarchy  is  already  as 
powerful,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  as  audacious,  arrogant, 
and  insolent  as  the  slave- holding  oligarchy  was  before  the  Civil 
War  ;  unless  something  is  speedily  done  to  check  its  advance 
the  sovereignty  of  the  saloon  will  become  complete,  and  the 
liquor  power  and  its  votaries  will  rule  the  nation  as  completely 
and  absolutely  as  it  now  rules  our  large  cities. 

All  attempts  hitherto  made  t-o  retard  the  advance  of  the 
liquor  traffic  by  i^estricted  measures  have  proved  utterly  fUtile. 
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For  while  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  demand  protection  by 
law  for  themselves  and  their  buainoss,  they  uoscrupulously  and 
porsiatently  violate,  aud  arrogantly  and  insoleutly  strike  down 
and  trample  under  foot  all  laws  emu'.ted  to  protect  society  and 
the  state  against  the  intolerable  evils  which  they  produce.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  violation  of  one  set  of  laws  tends 
to  beget  contempt  for  and  disregard  of  all  law.  so  that  the  law- 
less spirit  manifested  by  the  liquor  traffic  makes  it  the  efficient 
ally  of  communism  and  anarchy — the  deadly  enemies  of  society 
and  the  state.  *'Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  natui-e." 
But  the  presei-vatiou  of  society  and  the  state  can  only  be 
effectuated  by  the  annihilation  of  the  saloon  and  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  party  that  will  arise  in  its  might  aud, 
Thor-like,  smite  the  giant  evil  with  the  hammer  of  destruction, 
is  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour,  and  will  have  the  future  of  the 
country  in  its  keeping. 

Economic  questions,  other  than  the  tariff,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance, ai^  beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind  and  will  in 
the  near,  future  require  political  action  for  their  solution. 
Foremost  among  them  is  government  ownership  of  the  means  of 
commnnication  aud  transportation.  The  telegraph  has  ]>ecome 
au  integral  and  essential  factor  in  business  and  social  life ;  the 
railroad  is  the  chief  means  for  internal  traffic  and  travel,  and  as 
such,  vitally  aflbcts  the  interest  of  individuals,  communities, 
and  commonwealths.  The  sentiment  is  rapidly  g^'^^ing  that 
these  two  great  systems  of  public  service  should  be  brought 
under  the  control,  and  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public^  aud  should  be  administered  for  the  public  good  rather 
than  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few.  When  such  mattens 
are  mooted  the  opponents  of  government  ownership  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  of  ** paternalism/-  as  though  that  were  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  such  propositions.  But  a  ** paternal"  administra- 
tion of  the  telegraphic  service  would  simply  be  on  a  par  with  the 
"paternal'*  administration  of  the  postal  service,  which  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  a  public  necessity,  as  well  as  a 
public  benefit.  Government  ownership  of  railroads  is  already  an 
accomplished  fact  in  other  countries.    More  than  ninety  percent 
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of  the  railroad  mileage  in  Australia  is  owned  and  opemted  by 
the  government.  A  like  percent-age  of  the  railroad  mileage  of 
Germany  is  under  government  control,  and  on  such  roads  a 
larger  dividend  is  paid  on  capital  invested  than  by  railroads 
owned  and  operated  by  private  parties  in  other  contineuUil 
countries.  Ours  is  a  government  '*by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,"  and  ** paternalism''  simply  signifies  that  the  people  are 
determined  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  themselves  and  their 
interests  and  to  make  public  convenienoea  and  necessities  their 
servants  and  not  their  masters. 

Widespread  distrust  and  alarm  are  being  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  numerous  and  gigantic  corporations  and  trusts  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  certain  lines  of  business.  These 
colossal  combinations  of  capital  crush  out  all  cx)mpetitioD,  and, 
armed  with  the  might  of  money,  make  comjuest  of  legislutiXrea 
and  laws,  and  thus  l»ecome  a  menace  to  the  countrj'  and  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  party  that  will  command  the 
sutfrage  of  the  people  must  prove  itself  tlie  people's  friend. 

Another  issue  that  is  looming  up  on  the  political  horizon  is 
the  forward  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Victor  Hugo's  prophecy  tbat  this  was  to  be  the  woman's  era  is 
already  being  fulfilled.  Women  are  now  admitted  to  privileges, 
educational,  ecclesiastical,  professional,  and  social,  not  dreamed 
of  half  a  centni'y  ago.  In  their  enlarged  sphere  they  Uave  proved 
themselves  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  advantages  accorded 
(iiem,  and  have  shown  themselves  fully  capable  of  meeting  the 
re«iuirements  of  their  new  environments.  With  enlarged 
privileges  in  other  fields  of  oiMiration  cornea  logically  the  demand 
for  enlarged  political  privileges.  Already  the  demand  has  been 
so  effective  that  in  some  of  our  largest  cities  women  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  school  elections ;  in  other  cities  they  are 
permitted  to  participate  in  municipal  elections.  Eecently  tlie 
state  of  Wyoming,  one  of  the  youngest  of  oar  commonwealths, 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  with  womau^s  suffrage  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  Constitution.  As  far  as  they  have  been  invested  with 
the  ballot  women  have  used  it  wisely  and  well»  Wherever  per- 
mitted to  vote  they  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  forces 
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operating  against  those  intlnences  and  agencies  inimical  to 
American  institntiouSf  and  their  full  enfranchisement  would  l>e 
productive  of  the  best  results  iu  state  and  national  politics. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  following  facts  ought  to  be  snflacient 
to  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  the  present  political 
status  of  woman  is  both  irrational  and  uqjust.  The  dullest 
schoolboy  coming  to  his  majority  becomes  at  once  a  sovereign 
citizen  and  is  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  saffrage^  while 
the  bright  womauj  who,  during  his  school  days,  with  much 
patience  and  difficulty,  taught  him  all  he  knows,  is  not  considered 
worthy  of  the  political  privilege  awarded  to  her  dull  scholar 
without  question.  The  sable  negro,  degraded  by  centuries  of 
slavery,  is  invested  by  Constitutional  amendment  with  the  use  of 
the  ballot ;  the  ignorant,  iilthy,  brutal  Hnas  and  Dagos  from 
Southern  Europe,  after  five  year's  residence,  or  much  sooner 
than  that  if  the  law  can  be  evaded  through  the  influence  or  by 
the  connivance  of  pot-house  politicians,  are  invested  with  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  dignities  of  citizenship  ;  while  noble,  in- 
telligent, refined,  cultured  American  women,  loyal  to  their 
country  and  its  institutions  to  their  heart's  core,  ai'e  deemed  to 
be  unqualified  for  citizeuship  simply  and  solely  on  account  of 
their  sex.  Gratitude  for  favors  shown  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  woman's  nature,  and  the  party  that  espouses 
her  cause  and  procures  for  her  the  right  and  dignity  of  citizen- 
ship can  with  reason  count  on  her  influence  and  support  at  the 
ballot  box. 

The  late  election  has  made  it  evident  that  the  Republican 
party  can  never  regain  supremacy  while  clinging  to  and  ad- 
vocating the  extreme  high  tariff  idea,  which  was  its  main 
issue  in  the  campaign  just  closed.  The  verdict  of  the  country 
has  definitely  settled  that  qnestion.  In  order  to  regain  pi-estige, 
position,  and  power  it  must  undertake  a  new  forward  movement 
in  iwlitics  which  will  be  in  accordance  with  its  genius  and 
history.  Such  a  forward  movement  would  be  well  begun  by 
embodying  the  measures  advocated  in  this  article  iu  its  platform, 
and  pledging  itself  unreservedly  to  their  support.  Timid,  time- 
serving politicians  will  doubtless  consider  these  measures  too 
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radical  aud  uupopular  to  furuish  tbe  baflia  for  a  succeasfol  cam- 
paign Hud  ^vould  deem  them  rather  au  incubus  than  an  in- 
spinitiou  to  the  part>\  Bat  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Itepublican  party  grew  to  greatness  and  came  to  power  by 
battling  for  meastires  and  espousing  issues  which  were  }is  radical 
and  unpopuliir  in  their  day  as  these  may  l>e  now.  The  measures 
herein  set  forth  are  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  nation  as  were  those  which  the  party 
espoused  when  it  first  entered  upon  its  cai-eer.  It  is  true  now  as 
then  tliat  for  a  party  to  ^i^pouse  the  cause  of  uupoxiular,  but 
greatly  needed,  reforms  may  induce  temporary  defeat ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  it  is  the  only  assured  pathway  to  pefmanent 
victory  and  prolonged  supremacy.  Principle,  not  policy,  is  the 
truest  political  wisdom,  and  the  highest  and  most  successful 
statesmanship  is  that  which  apprehends  the  right  and  then 
courageously  determines  to  stand  for  the  right  though  the 
heavens  should  fall.  The  Republicau  party  has  a  splendid 
organization,  is  well  manned,  aud  still  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
country  and  it  only 'needs  to  move  forward  in  the  path  of 
progress  and  reform  as  herein  indicated  to  secure  for  itself  a 
future  as  brilliaut  and  glorious  as  '\\&  past. 

E.  O.  McCbeaky. 


DRUNKENNESS  AND  THE  REMEDY. 


BY   LE8LIK  E.   KBEIXV,  M.D.,   LL.r>. 


DRUXKEXKESS  and  the  disease  it  causes  are  so  uuiversal 
that  statistics  on  the  subject  seem  nnnecessary.  It  is  the 
universal  crime  and  disease.  Drinkiug,  or  l)egiuuing  to  driuk, 
is  criminal ;  but  the  result  Is  inevitable  disease.  The  mistake 
of  the  world  in  this  relation  has  always  been  to  license  the 
crime  and  punish  the  disease.  Custom  sanctions  drinking, 
though  the  result  must  be  drunkenness  and  inebriety,  and  then 
makes  the  drunkard  an  outcast  and  a  criminal,  subject  to  arrest, 
fines,  and  imprisonment. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  confirmed  inebriates  are  known'as 
drunkards.  Many  of  them  are  cunning  enough  to  never  drink 
publicly,  and  many  more,  even  when  disejised  the  most,  never 
appeal'  debauched.  They  cover  their  wretohed  secret  habit  and 
its  horrible  disea;8e  with  the  cloak  of  business  or  piety.  They 
drink  secretly.  They  do  not  show  it  because  the  disease,  which 
demands  the  drink,  has  also  the  power,  in  them,  to  resist  the 
ordinary  acate  poisonous  effects  known  as  drunkenness. 

These  people  keep  liquor  on  their  sideboards,  and  have  wine 
cellars.  They  drink  at  meal  time,  or  have  wine  socially  with 
friends.  Making  an  estimate  of  the  yearly  amount  these  people 
drink,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  con- 
sumed by  the  regular  periodical  inebriate.  Inebriety  bears^  I 
think,  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  li(|uor  drunk. 
In  periodical  inebriety  the  i-elatiou  is  geometrical ;  in  the  con- 
stant drinker  it  is  arithmetical.  By  this,  I  mean  that  he  who 
drinks  poisonous  quantities  of  alcohol,  periodically,  will  develop 
the  disease  of  inebriety  in  geometrical  ratio  to  the  quantity 
drunk :  while  he  who  drinks  daily,  but  not  to  cause  drunken- 
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ness,  will  develop  the  disciise  in  arithmetical  ratio  to  the  quan- 
tity dniuk. 

Uoth  classes,  however,  are  inebriates.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  the  so-called  temperate  drinker  was  '* never  drunk  in  his 
life" — he  is  just  as  much  an  inebriate  as  the  periodical  drunk- 
ard, who  is  secreted  by  his  friends,  or  locked  up  and  fined  for 
violating  the  honor,  dignity,  ^^^  peace  of  a  licensing  com- 
munity, regularly,  every  three  mouths. 

To  deny  ihew  propositions  is  to  deny  that  alcohol  causes  dis- 
ease. To  deny  this  is  to  deny  that  disease  of  any  kind  is  caused 
by  poison  of  any  kind.  The  rule  aud  law  is  that  all  disease  is 
caused  b/ poison  of  some  kind  ;  and  alcohol  beluga  poisou,  it 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  drink  it  without  causing  disease. 

The  great  law,  or  symptom,  of  inebriety  is  a  craving  for 
drink.  If  we  analyze  this  sensation  or  symptom,  we  find  it  ha^ 
two  sides.  An  inebriate  may  not  experience  a  great  craving  for 
his  wine  or  beer  at  particular  times ;  but  if  a  person  is  accus- 
tomed to  drink  beer  with  bis  meals,  he  makes  a  sorry  meal  if 
the  beer  is  absent.  He  eats  less.  His  digestion  is  not  so  gixnl. 
This  indigestion,  deficient  appetite,  and  craving  sensation  and 
regret,  attendant  upon  the  absence  of  beer,  are  symptoms.  It 
is  not  natural  to  miss  beer,  nor  should  its  absence  interfere  with 
appetite  or  digestion.  These  things  are  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease of  inebriety.  They  will  not  occur  unless  the  beer  has  been 
thus  drunk  for  some  time,  and  drinking  l>eer  for  a  long  time,  or 
drinking  a  largo  quantity  of  beer  habitually,  in  this  manner 
will  cause  inebriety  in  direct  ratio  :  and  inebriety  being  a  dis- 
ease, must,  like  other  diseases,  present  symptoms. 

But  missing  the  accustomed  stimulant  leads  to  a  direct  crav- 
ing. The  disease  demands  the  l)eer.  If  it  is  taken,  the  api>e- 
tite  will  be  restored,  the  craving  gone,  the  digestion  also  be 
restored.  This  is  a  very  mild  type  of  disease,  to  be  sui 
but  it  is  a  disease,  and  is  caused  by  alcohol,  and  is  a  mild  ty] 
of  inebriety.  It  is  difficult  and  is  unnecessary  to  know  the 
amount  of  beer  consumed  yearly  by  the  world ;  but  the  con- 
sumers of  the  drink  are  either  inebriates  of  this  degree  and 
class,  or  of  a  worse  type. 
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The  temperate  drinker  does  not  believe  himself  an  inebriate. 
Bat  he  is  an  inebriate  just  in  pn)portion  to  the  quantity  of 
liquor  be  driuka.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  drunk  in  order  to 
l)ecome  an  inebriate.  The  fact  ia  that  the  more  habitually  a 
man  drinks,  whether  constantly  or  periodically,  and  the  more 
firmly  the  disease  is  established,  tbe  more  liquor  he  can  drink 
■without  being  drunk.  No  man  has  a  natural  resistance  to  the 
poison  of  alcohol,  unless  he  inherits  it  from  drinking  ancestry, 
and  if  he  does  possess  such  an  inheritance,  and  can  drink 
nuusual  quantities  without  getting  drunk,  then  he  eitlier  inherits 
inebriety  or  has  acquired  it  by  drinking.  There  is  no  force 
which  enables  one  man  to  resist  or  drink  more  liquor  than 
another  man  with  less  effect,  except  the  force  derived  from  the 
disease  of  inebriety  itself.  In  fact,  the  temperate  drinker  and 
mild  inebriate  are  the  products  of  hereditai'y  inebriety,  or  else  it 
is  not  true  that  immunity  from  disease,  or  from  any  given 
poisou,  is  always  given  by  having  the  disease  or  from  being 
poisoned. 

But  we  understand  very  well  that  one  attack  of  a  disease  will 
give  immunity  from  further  attacks  of  the  same  disease,  and  that 
some  of  this  immunity,  or  power  of  resistance,  can  be  traus- 
mitted  by  heredity  :  and  we  know  very  well  that  if  a  person 
takes,  habitually,  any  kind  of  poison,  he  can  take  mora  and 
more  of  the  poison  with  less  poisonoas  eifect.  The  law  is  that 
the  disease  caused  by  the  poison  gives  an  increased  power  of 
resisting  it. 

Drunkennras,  as  it  appears,  socially,  to  the  casual  onlooker,  is 
exhibited  by  people  who  are  intoxicated  on  the  streets,  or 
arrested.  This  class  compnses  the  small  portiou  of  inebriates. 
The  greater  amouut  of  liquor  drunk,  and  the  greater  amount  of 
inebriety  is  found  among  the  people  who  drink  ''temperately." 
The  truly  intemperate  are  the  temperate,  as  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  liquor  drunk,  and  the  total  amount  of  public 
inebriety. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  worst  types  of  inebriety  spring  from  the 
class  of  temperate  inebriates.  The  law  of  heredity  and  observa- 
tion seem  to  prove  that  they  do  not.     But  it  is  among  this  clai» 
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that  secondary  diseases  prevail.  It  is  this  class  to  which  belong 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  Inebriety,  by  leading  to  other 
and  secondary  diseases,  is  the  a<yunct;  of  epidemics — typhoid, 
pneanionia^  and  other  diseases  which  lower  the  average  duration 
of  life  and  increase  the  death  rate.  There  is  uo  queetion,  other 
things  eqaal,  that  the  inebriate  has  less  resistance  to  the  germ  of 
disease^  than  the  people  who  never  drink.  The  clinical  reports 
of  large  hospitals  of  patients  \*ith  consumption,  Bright's  disease, 
cancer,  and  even  the  acute  diseases,  in  the  great  mtyority  of 
eases,  verify  that  inebriety'  is  present,  and  seemingly  acting  as  a 
predisposing  cause  to  these  diseases.  It  is  true,  however,  tliat 
alcohol  does  not  directly  cause  either  of  these  diseases  nor  any 
other  disease  than  inebriety.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  patho- 
logical law  that  like  causes,  meeting  with  like  resistance,  cause 
like  diseases.  Each  disease  has  its  special  cause.  I  do  not 
believe  that  alcohol  ever  directly  causes  insanityi  epilepsy  or 
paralysis  ;  but  it  may  be  associated  with,  or  indirectly  canse^  any 
disease. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  assert  that  inebriety  may  pre- 
dispose to  other  diseases,  while  it  Is  true  that  the  drug  is  used  in 
the  treatment  of  nearly  every  disease  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  It 
is  true  that  alcohol  antagonizes  the  symptoms  of  a  weak  heart,  a 
high  temperature,  and  nervous  exhanstion.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  inebriety  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  tlie 
germ  of  disease.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  an  interaction,  and 
a  relationship  of  peculiar  cliaracter  between  insanitary  condi- 
tions and  inebriety.  In  cities  and  towns  having  an  anhealthful 
water  supply,  and  which  putrify  sewage  in  an  open  stream, 
there  is  usually  a  high  license,  much  drinking,  much  inebriety, 
a  large  per  cent  of  typhoid  and  pneumonia,  and  a  large  death 
rate — usually  IS  to  24  per  1,000  annually.  In  well  sewered 
cities,  which  have  a  pure  water  supply,  we  usually  find  fewer 
licenses,  comparatively  no  acute  diseases,  and  a  death  rate  even 
as  low  as  8  or  10  per  1,000. 

This  fact,  which  expresses  the  maximum  of  difference  in  these" 
conditions,  is  readily  explained  from  the  known  effects  of  alcohol 
and  disease  poisons.     People  who  drink  impure  water  and  inhale 
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sewer  gaa  are  debilitated.  They  readily  become  exhausted.  So 
uiucb  of  their  vital  energy  is  tokeu  from  work  and  made  to  do 
service  in  resisting  these  poisons.  The  instinctive  remedy  is 
alcohol.  This  ding  furnishes  energy  and  act&  as  an  auiestbetic. 
It  is  taken  daily  by  such  people  in  greater  or  lees  quantities — 
but  unsanitary  towns  consume  larger  quantities  of  liquor.  A»^ 
a  result,  the  inebriety  produced  weakens  the  resistance  to  dis- 
ease, and  epidemics^  t3rphoid,  pnenmonia^  and  other  diseases  are 
as  frequent  visitors  as  the  seasons^  and  kill  off  the  annual 
thousands* 

But,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  more  violent  type  of  inebriety 
than  is  described  in  the  moderate  or  temperate  drinker.  In  this 
case  the  pendulum  is  much  longer — has  a  wider  swing  ;  but  it 
ticks  out  the  periodical  debauch  with  loud  and  regular  rhythm. 
The  moderate  drinker  and  inebriate  may  drink  his  quarts  of 
beer,  or  bottles  of  wine  daily,  and  never  appear  intoxicated  ; 
while  the  man  who  abstains  for  a  few  months  becomas  drunk  if 
he  drinks  an  amount  of  liquor  that  the  modei^te  drinker  would 
carry  with  him  to  church,  ball,  or  political  rally,  or  into  bis 
business,  with  dignity,  soberness,  and  grace.  The  explanation  is 
easy.  The  moderate  drinker,  by  his  constant  or  daily  drinking, 
keeps  up  the  resistance  of  his  tissue  cells  to  the  action  of  liquor. 
The  man  who  abstains  for  a  few  months  has  entirely  lost  his 
cell  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  poison.  When  he 
Y>egins  his  debauch  he  soon  drinks  himself  into  temporary  ob- 
livion. He  drinks  until  every  cell  and  fiber  of  his  body  rebels — 
until  paralysis  begs  him  to  desist,  until  his  stomach  rejects  the 
poison,  and  then  he  supers  the  remorse  and  reform,  and  resumes 
his  period  of  total  abstinence,  which  i^i  just  as  much  a  feature 
and  factor  of  his  inebriety,  as  is  the  period  of  debauch. 

THE  CURE  OF   INEBRIETY. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  treatment  of  a  disease 
and  its  cure.  All  physicians  treat  all  diseases,  bnt  they  core 
only  a  few.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  disease,  except  the 
coarser  parasitic  skin  diseases,  is  ever  cured.  Tlie  diseases 
under  treatment  terminate  by  the  law  of  limitation,  which  I  have' 
many  time^  explained,  or  else  death  is  the  result.    This  is  the 
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law   of  the   treatmeut  of  disease  as  distinguished   from   cure. 

The  reafiou  is  readily  understood.  The  treatment  of  disease  is 
conducted  by  the  use  of  general  remedies.  The  cure  of  disease 
is  always  by  a  specific  and  special  remedy. 

Later  discoveries  confirm  this  generalization.  Certsun  bac- 
teriological experimenters  have  succeeded  in  finding  special  and 
specific  cui^s  for  pnenmoniiv.  tetanus,  and  some  other  germ  dis- 
eases. The  notable  features  of  these  discoveries  are  thdt  the 
disease  is  actually  cured  (the  remedy  iu  each  case  is  siuj^le  and 
specific)  and  the  remedies  are  not  transferable.  Prolmbly  the 
remedy  that  cures  tetanus  would  destroy  the  patient  instead  of 
curiug  the  disease,  if  used  in  pneumonia.  A  few  years  ago, 
physicians  did  not  know  the  cause  of  disease.  Liebig^s  theory 
was  a  general  one,  and  not  specific,  and  was  that  putrid  eOluvia 
caused  disease  f  but  the  modern  discovenes  verify  that  each 
disease  has  its  special  and  specific  cause,  and  has  also  its 
specific  and  special  cure,  and  that  the  general  treatment  of 
disease,  by  general  remedies  which  do  not  cure,  will  soon  be  a 
dogma  of  the  past. 

In  the  North  American  Revteic  for  September,  1891,  there  is  a 
symposium  hy  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  the  eminent  neurologist, 
and  a  number  of  other  noted  medical  gentlemen,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inebriety  and  its  cure.  These  gentlemen,  particularly 
Dr.  Hammond,  assert  that  there  is  no  cure — ^no  known  remedy — 
that  can  cure  inebriety.  Dr.  Hammond  no  doubt  state<l  truth- 
fully his  belief  on  this  question  ;  but  Dr.  Hammond  does  not 
know  what  my  specific  cure  for  inebriety  is.  If,  at  one  time, 
these  physicians  had  been  asked  the  question,  *^  Is  there  a  cm-e 
for  pneumonia  or  tetanus!"  they  would  have  been  obliged  to 
say,  **Thei"e  is  none.''  But  to-day,  they  could  answer  differ- 
ently. They  could  say  that  a  specific  cure  for  each  of  these  and 
for  some  other  diseases  has  been  found,  and  the  indications  of 
science  now  aie  that  the  near  future  of  medicine  will  develop 
specific  cui*es  for  all  the  germ  diseases. 

The  two  classes  of  inebriates — the  moderate  drinkers  and  the 
]>eriodical  drinkers — present  differences  in  degree  only,  as  re- 
lates tx>  cure.     But  the  clinical  history  and  special  condition  of 
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the  moderate  drinker  show  more  disease  thau  does  the  other  class. 
The  inebriety  of  the  temperate  drinker  is  a  more  firmly  seated 
disease.  In  this  class  are  more  frequently  seen  the  secoudai^y 
and  associated  degenerations  of  tissue  which  belong  to  the  clinical 
history  of  inebriety.  These  cases  are  likely  to  have  bloated  tis- 
sneSf  fatty  hearty  degeneration  of  nerve  tissne,  and  kidney  dis- 
ease and  the  phthisical  oases  are  more  numerous  in  this  class. 

Generally  the  moderate  drinker  does  not  consider  himself  an 
inebriate  while  his  usual  health  remains.  He  claims  that  he  can 
driuk  or  let  liquor  alone — as  he  pleases.  When  he  is  made 
aw^are  that  he  has  some  kind  of  disease^  he  may  attempt  for  the 
first  time  to  'Met  liquor  alone,''  and  then  learns  that  he  was' 
mistaken  about  this  feature  of  his  drinking.  His  attempt  to 
abandon  his  stimulant  develops  a  craving  for  drink  that  he 
never  felt  before,  and  the  moderate  stimulant,  usually  great  in 
quantity,  is  resumed. 

In  these  cases  the  inebriety  is  just  as  curable  as  in  the  other 
class.  The  inebriety  and  its  symptom — the  craving  for  liquor — 
disappear  within  three  days  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy. 
The  inebriety  is  so  completely  snbdued  that  neither  the  craving 
for  liquor,  nor  his  infirmities,  uor  diseases^  any  longer  succeed  in 
presenting  to  his  mind  a  reasonable  excuse  for  taking  a  drink. 

Specific  cures  for  disease,  when  they  are  discovered,  will,  of 
course,  meet  with  criticism  and  opposition,  but  a  cure,  a  real 
cure  for  disease,  can  never  be  overthrown  except  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  disease.  The  Gold  Cure  for  inebriety  will  be  used 
until  alcohol  is  dethroned  as  the  king  of  debauchery. 

Leslie  E.  Keeley. 
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This  work  differs  from  the  ordinary  book  of  foreign  quotations* 

While  not  covering  so  much  ground  as  many  do,  its  selections 

have  been  chosen  with  careful  discrimination  as  to  what  is  most 
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IXNi  Jjumu,  VolfHcU  ay..  J.  rnuico  Chnm. 

NEW  YORK. 
Ballatnn.  Saraloffn  co.,  J.  A.  llnmbatn. 
QiUkUl,  tJre<  n.  lo..  Kmuk  H.  (Mbora. 
Irvlngton.  W  ■•>.,  John  Hftrvey. 

Morrltivlllo.  '  ,  -lolin  E.  Snillh. 

Mt.  Vernon,  ^^  i   co..  Stephen  J.SLtl- 

NewburgTt  Oranire  co.,  John  M.  QarClner. 
PoughkeepeU'.  T'u;.  ht*^  r-.. .  John  H.  MUUml. 
RooEeXer,  M'  -  C.  D»Ty. 

Rome,  OneMr  it'cland. 

fi«lamaDCft.  i  ,  Jaraee  H.  Whip- 

ple. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ope«n8boro,  (lullfoM  co.,  Wni.  r.  Bynum.  Jr. 
anwnvllle.  Pin  ro.,  IJ.  K.  Tvson. 
Snow  Hill,  (fifin.'  co.,  T.  C  Wowten. 
WhltevlUb.  Qilunitms  co.,  Vfuha  A  Burkh«ad. 


CMl  City. ' 

PUlliidttii- 


.  Jonli 
uieipkir 


1 

Rld^        .  ..    lull.  B.  Ibuimy. 

B(*nuiU>ii,  I.MckH^«itnimco..  RdvanS  Mllei^ 
BcmnUitt,   l4U*ltnw)tnnH  r«v,   Annm   Atica»la^ 

Wu  T  J.  Muftv. 

Wi  .H.W.DVnilii 

YorL.  ,    .  :■'-■*. 


Aberderii.  ■ 

Brook  liK 
ClATk, i  1 
IVmtlwn. 
i:>*tt.villni 
Huron,  Ji«'a>i!- 
Hot  BprtuB*.  V 
8toiut  Falb,  hi . 
sioaz  FalU,  M 
81oax  Fall*,  M 

Ageofi'* 
Sioux  FUlii,  Mmno 
Ter. 

TEN 
("hattAnoon,  n 
tltevltle.  1. 


BOrTH  <-AROUNA- 

mnvtheA  Ijm. 
>\.  Ilnmena. 
HiUTII  l»AICOTA. 


ChftrlMloD,  CbArUvinn  oo. 
Ptorenoe,  Klnrfmn*  oi.,  W 


iidAlI. 

1 1^.  Broofc*. 


t  AM 

ii   Norton. 

I  .  M.  O.  Cherry. 
Klrby  M«R»atito 

^'  'oovan  d  aio- 


i^OMe. 
t.n. 

liUOD. 

WlleoD. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Fargo,  COMB  oo.,  8.  <j.  Rubertf. 
Rugtiy,  Pierce  CO.,  E.  A.  Mn^glone. 

OHIO. 
CiiuitirldKO,  Gtiornnoy  tx*.,  Taylor  ftiidSoolt. 
Plndlay,  lUtioMk  oo.,  W.  H.McElwaloe. 
Kreniont,  siiiuius'ky  co.,  Byron  K.  iJudruw. 
JnckKnn,  Jnckwrn  eu.,  R.  L.  Orlraea. 
Mnrlotu,  WuMhtnglon  co.,  Samuel B.Knowleft. 
tiAudiiftky,  Mrle  cc>.,  Henry  Hchoeplle. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ChicofB,  BuMerco  ,  M.  B.  McUrlde. 
DanvlUe,  Montour  co.,  K.  s.  Ammerman. 
Eaaion,  Northampton  co..  WlllU  s.  Helrlck. 
Ebenaburg.  CanibrlH  co,  M.  D.  Kltlell. 
OreenTllle,  Mercer  co,,  H.  L.  Keck. 
Honeedale,  Woyno  co.,  E.  C.  Mumford. 
Huntingdon,  Huntlnfrdcm  i-o.,  Oco.  B.  Orl»dy. 
Indiana,  Indlann  co.,  Wnt«on  d  Keener. 
Lebanon,  I>elMin(in  co.,  J.  P.  s.  Oobln. 
Mauoh  riiunk.  carton  co.,  Wra.  O.  Froyman, 
Mcadvillo.  Cmwrord  co.,  B.  W.  McArthur. 
NewOulle,  I^wrcnce  «>.,  W.  U.  Falls, 
New  Oastle,  1  jiwrence  co.,  E.  T.  KurtE. 

Note.— Kpom  rcllahie  Information  wc  conclude  thai  iho  foHowln 
any  lenal  dtr«'U>ry :    CIiuh.  T,  Thwcatl.  I^iitlevllle,  i^ 
Hargmrr-,  Hhrevpporl,  I.a. ;  Camlus  K.  Brvneinau.  Ban  Antonio,  Texas. 


Faycttevtl 

Murfroenboro 

Nn«hTl1le,  l)avld>^u  lxj.,  uunmur  A 

Pulaski,  Ullea  CO.,  FkMimoy  itlvcra. 

TEXAS. 
Archer,  ArclwT  co.,  T.  H.  Murlieny . 
Bowie,  Montagtie  Cto..  Tbonnm  A  MrDonatd. 
Bimdy.  Met  •uUooh  00..  K.  M  - 
aebame,  Johnvon  oo.,  Cn.  -y, 

WtJrt  Worth.  Tarrant  co..  w  -Uu 

Longrtew,  Gregg  CO.,  Otno  i-.  ijinr. 
Waco,  McLennan  oo.,  John  J.  Oyer. 

CTAH. 

Ogden  nty,  Weber  oo.,  Breoden  vt  (vtinnell. 
Park  City.  Huramlt  co.,  W.  1.  Snyder. 
!4alt  Lake  Ciiy.Salt  I^ke  oo.,  abepanl,  dteny 
dSfaeputl. 

VEIlirONT. 
Barre.  Washington  co..  John  W.  Qordon. 

VIRGINIA. 
Big  .Stone  Gap,  Wise  oo.,  Mathews  A  Maynar. 
Lynchburg,  (ikmpbelt  co.,  William  B.  Tlnalejr. 
stnuutun,  Auguaia  co„  Clmrtc»  Cxirry. 

WASHINGTON. 
Seattle.  King  co.,  W.  P.  McElwaln. 
Seattle,  King  oo..  John  I>.  Atklniion. 

WKST  VIRGINIA. 
Charleston.  Kanawha  co.,  W.  9.  Lalilley. 
Klngwood,  rn-«ton  co.,  D.  M.  Wutrlng. 
Wayne,  Wnynu  co..  E.  I).  Criim. 

WltiC<JNhlN. 
Arcadia,  TrvnipGleuu  co.,  8.  Richmond. 
Beaver  Dani.  Dodge  oo.,  W'.  E.  Keeley. 

Bfitoii     Kr^lf  rry.,  J.  N.  Hoghef), 

Cli  :  .  Chippewnco.,  W.  H.  SUflbrd. 

Ji'I!  '  rwm  (*o.,  W.  H.  PorttT. 

Kcw.    .:      .  .-t  wntmi'C  CO..  John  Wiittawa. 
MAtli.Hun.  imtw  CO..  Edward  I.  Troan. 
Milwaukee,   .Milwaukee  co.,  Jauies  Dongilaaa 

(PabKt  Building). 
Oconomowor.  Waukesha  00^  Edwin  UurlbuL 
Oebkoah.  Winnebago  CO.,  Felker,  Stewart  A 

Kelker. 
Shawano,  Shawano  co.,  G.  C.  nioklnRon. 
West  Superior,  Uouglae  co.,  J.  B.  Arnold. 


e  ar«  not  worthy  of  n  place  In 
Chun.  T,  Thweall.  I>iiilevme,  Ala.;  Ci.  R.  McKee,  LaCrowe.  Kan.;  J.  L. 
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ILLIXOIS. 

(tOAfso,  A»>hland  Block,  Jootcph  P.  KlckUn. 
Jhii^it^>,  lf7  La  Sulle  >it..  Thornton  A  Cbnu- 

fcnvllle,  VemillioD  co.,  Penwell  .t  l.lndley, 
mir,  Mttttin  rti.,  E.  S.  McDr>l>uld. 
ni)t>«rt  M.  Irrlaiid. 
<>.,  Dnuhain  A  h'twior, 
',.  A.  1).  <*iulu-«llii<tcr, 
-r  !!li.ii  oo..  H.  C.  KllloU. 
tM    lii.  1  :._irt» .  R,  K.  WclMi. 
X^   I'i-  '       n  CO.,  H.Clny  WUwm. 

U,  CdgATCO.,  W.  O,  ROtiOh. 

INDIANA. 
Itufflon,  Wcllftcn..  L«vi  Mock. 
)nvllle.  WorrUrk  c*».,  John  L.  Tftjrlor. 
jel....,    i>....r  eo.,  w.  A.  Land. 

•  n.,  Paul  G.  Hooiicr. 
■■xW  CO..  John  S.  UoTiiler. 
lii.,^^-...  .  ..ivirtw  CO..  W.  R.  UftrUiner. 

imiport.  Warren  co..  C.  V.  MoAdaiUA. 

INDIAN  TER. 
LOMOfee,  Crult  co.,  Kltepord  ft  ShepftM. 
IOWA. 

llQton.  Clinton  en.,  Geo.  B.  Pbettvi. 
Moines.  Polk  on..  Dole  ii  Brown. 
Itotnes,  I'olk  co.,  Cumnifns  A  Wrlglit. 
"ToliiPB,  Polk  CO..  CliBs.  Murkeii^lp. 
MjitllMin,  Ia-cco.,  J.  D.  M.  Hivmllton. 
md  Junction,  Orvenoco.,  E.  *i.  Albert. 
Humbulilt,    Hnmboldt   oo.,    lYouly.  Ooyl»  * 

Prouty. 
KnoxTlllc.  Jfurion  ro.,  .S.  f.  Johnston. 
Atarlon,  Linn  co..  .1.  C.  r>avlB. 
Manhullt'jwn.  Marsbullcn    .\.  F.  HariMUm. 
Newton.  .Ia*i»^r  o..  H.  s.  V,  luRtow. 
Simboru,  O'Bripn.-o..  Mill  il.  Allen. 
Sholdou,  D'UrU-n  eo..  Herbert  H.  .McLaary. 
Bloux  Cltv,  Woodhnry  co.,  T.  P.  Muri>lir. 
Webster  City,  Hamilton  co.,  We»ley  3liirtln. 

K.VNSAS. 

Anthony,  Hnrtinr  co..  J.  P.  Orove. 
Atwood,  Kawllns  co..  nenn>*tcr  S^-olt. 
Cloy  Centre,  Clay  no.,  Kezln  lamri. 
C0lawatiT,CnmBnchcco.,8ben>y  P.  Duncan. 
£arekmQre«nwi>odco.,  W.8.  Marlln. 
HavsOUv,  Kills  CO..  A.  l>.  (illkwinn. 
Uol Ion,  Jackson  en..  Hopklnp  &  flopklns. 
Jewell  City,  Jewell  CO.,  J.  v.  PtMtlctbwait«. 
Hallna.HaUne  oo.,  Jo««ih  .Moore. 
WlDfleld,  Cowley  co.,  Torrance  A  Tomnoe. 

KENTCCKY. 

AAhland,  Boyd  oo.,  William  Pottya. 

(iniv-idii     I'tirtt-rct     .T     Ti     Inn*^. 

:  Wy. 

V  is.  IJ.  PrlC*. 

.^  ..^.x. ..:..■.  E.  Clarke. 

liOUl8lANA. 


.M 


Wftlt^J.  Burke. 
'..Harry  H.  Hall  (At- 


Ncw  IbcrlB.  !'    -' 
New  Orlenii 
torney  fttr  . 

St.  Uemnrd,.-i    n.  i  ii;ti.i  co.,  AU>ert  E»to))Inill. 
WlnnsUiro,  Fraiiklln  co.,  0. 1*.  B*rry, 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore.  Baltimore  co.,   HarrlH  J.  Cblltoo, 

Courtland  and  l^x.  otreei^. 
Baitlmore.  2S2  bt.  Paul  St..  Uyland  P.  »rowart. 
Denton,  Curoliuc  co.,  Henry  R.  Lewie, 

MAShACHUHfrrrTH. 

Boslou,  SufTulk  CO.,  HerberT.  L.  Baker,  178  Dev- 
onnhlre  «t, 

Fosbomui^b,  Norfolk  co..  Robert  W.  Carpen- 
ter. 

Mlllt^rd,  Worcester  cj,,  Clurk  Rons  Muhun. 


MICHIGAN. 

Bay  Cltv,  Diiy  co..  Lee  E.  Joslyn. 
Benzoiua,  Benzie  co..  W.  E.  Bailey. 
Ha»tlngN,  Ilarry  co.,  Jame»  A.lJweeBV, 
SaiUt   St.    Miu-ip,   Chippewa    w.,    McMohou, 
Owen,  AHoell. 

MINNE»i«OTA. 

FerKH-i  FalW,  OMcrTsil!  co..  .f.  \\\  Maaou. 
Hendcr-  '  *         [I.  I>cenuin. 

Mtnni^t  ,  <iiR'l  M.  [>av1i, 

Mlnn«r:'  I  :  .  ird. 

Warren,  Marsnu)!  c-.,  a.  Lirirideland. 

MI.S»]^IPPL 

Decatur.  N«3wton  ro,.  Thnrna*  Keith. 
Urecnw^)od,  I>cnf>rc  co..  Th-.tj.  p.  i  ablM. 
Haxlebunt.  Conmh  oo.,  <^>ori:eH.  Dodda. 
Meridian,  Ijiuderdulec<>.,  J.  M.  McUeatti. 
Rosedale.  H^illvur  co.,  CUua.  >*coif , 
Yazoo  City,  Yaaooco„S.  s.  Hndftou. 


31IS80URL 

■  .  J.T.  .Iftine*. 
Is  CO.,  Wni.  L.  BeycrwdorO. 
ili^un  CO.,  B.  B.  i^lKNin. 

■  ni.,  Jamc*  s.  R«um. 
■  n  c:>..  \K  B.  CftraplwlU 

;  '."o.,  !*.  C-  Il<»|fcr*<. 
1  .:o..  Colu.l  Dillv. 
'  n.,  Hardwlckc  A-  Hnrdwicke. 
I'liittecj.,  Alonzo  i).  Burne*. 


rarthn-- 
Clentre^ 
Preder! 
rjppen  l 
Kaam- 
Kin::-' 

Li 

Pii.'-  ' 

BcOaUu^  PiJLLU  00..  D.  E.  Kennedy. 

MONTANA- 

Anaconda,  I>ccr  Ixid^c  co.,  T.  O'Lcary. 
Great  KallK,  Cui^cadoco..  M.  ^L  Uyter. 
Helena.  LewUaud  Clarke  cu.,  w!  W.  Pbelpa. 

NEBRAjBKA. 

Chadpon.  Dkwm  co.,  E.  8.  Rlckcr. 
Crete,  ttellne  CO..  Kaycttc  I-  Fow*. 
Grand  Inland,  Hall  co.,  R.  H.  Hurth. 
Ha«tlntfs,  Adiin)>4'-o,.  M.  .\.  Hartltian. 
HoUli-y^e.  Plicljw  i-ti..  Hall  Jt  Robert*. 
Lincoln.  Ijinru.4itcrLM..  H.  W.  i^unlntance. 
Nebrankti  City.  Oloe  co..  John  C.  W&L40U. 
Nl'tbriini,  Kntjx  (?<»..  S.  Iiniiiet. 
O'Neill,  Holt  CO.,  H.  M.  I'ttlcy. 
Plen'c.  Pierce  i«.,  W.  W.  Onivey. 
Vftlcntlnc.  Cbcrry  co..  Mllu-i  Jk  Joue». 

ke:\'ada. 
Belmont.  Nye  oo.,  W.  N.  Granger. 
NEW  JERHEY. 

AJibury  Park,   Slunmoulb    co.,    CUiiide     V. 

Guerln. 
Freehold,  Monmouth  oo..  Frederick  Parker. 
New  Brunswick,  Mlddla«ex  co..  Jan.  U.  Vab- 

Clecf. 
Tienton,  Mercer  oo..  Linton  %ittertbwali. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque.  Bernalillo  co.,  R.  W.  D.  Br^'an. 
Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  c*?.,  T.  A.  Finical. 
Lob  Lunaa,  Valencia  co.,  J.  Franeo  Cbavex. 

NEW  YORK. 
Ball^Ton,  SttmiOKa  co,.  J.  A.  Barnbam. 
Cat-skill.  Gnt  IK'  ci.,  Frunk  H.  <  Mt¥>rn. 
Irvluaion.  Wenlche!iterc<»,.  John  Harvey. 
MorrlHvlllc,  MudiH^u  ch>.,  Jotiu  E.  Smith. 
Ml.  V'emoQ,  Wtulcbwter  co.,  .Stephen  J.  dill* 

well. 
Newbunr*  Orange  CO.,  Job"  *'  '^;  -rncr. 
Poticbkoepsle,  Dutches^  Millard. 

Rocoeat«r.  Monroe  co.,  Ci  i  ^  y. 

Rome.  Oneida  CO.,  .\.  Del<r«  iMir>'i:iu>l. 
Salamanca,  CntturauKUs  co.,  Janien  H.  Whl|v 

pie. 


( 
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xoH-ni  OAaaiJ.*iA. 


TKNN£>4ME£:. 


It 


\i 

\\ 

NDUTH  DAKOTA. 

i-.ii 

-k(,..-..t, 

\ 

'ne, 

TKXAS. 

^  (ir-i.-Mtin,  .-MiMiTPi  CO..  I."-.',  1  uti:t«.vy«    tv^ 

f -^   —  *    -     • 

V 

I 

oHia 

-•tl. 

■■*. 

ijian. 
For*  Wnrfli,  Ti*rTwnt  fn  ,  Wm   H.  Broth. 

Kc-   •■       -*     T ^-          ■    '    -,.  U. 

>1 

1 

t?l, 

-*.  Kuowlr*. 

blimiiil.  <    \llll(ill  ('<!.,    iS    .    II.    i'liuill, 

M«jiilu«kx>  Krleco.,  Ilvnry  sv'hoopflc 

OKUIHOMA. 
Gutbri*,  LofAn  ro.,  T.  fl.  Ctti)t"icr. 

Orrfon  CUr*  C'tackAUUbi  eix.  Oeorsi*  c.  Ilr(>w- 
Dell. 

PENNHVLVAJJIA. 

Chlcnm.  Itiitlprrn..  M.  11.  McIlrMe. 

I  .  ll(-trtck. 

1  -U. 


irTAM 

Ki. 


•^ciwfffr 


VERAIONT. 


VIR41IN1A. 


J., 


I; 

il 

IlJitildlit,  Ip.iM;.ii 

Imitation.  I^ehiii 

Miinrh  ' "tiunlt. 
^(    . 


it>n  cii,. 

■■iirt...n 


LtVllcllUui^.  ^  Ulllt(tH-U  CO. 


•  .  Frc.mmn. 

IJ.  W.  M.  Artliiir. 
..  %V.  H.  FalN. 
>.,  K.  T.  Kurtz. 

1  I'tiia     i^.,     Atieu      H. 

>r. 
I'ln-tmr^',  Allryln'ii.v  co.,  UuiK*aa  dE  KIny,  121 

Koiirtb  uTc. 
Rlduwn.v,  Kik  c«j.,  Clia*.  B.  Earlcy. 
Bciunton.  LackuvrannA  co.,  EdM*ar<l  Mll««. 
Hormnlon,  ljicknw«nnu  oo.,  Aarun  Au^uattu 

Wurrt'ii,  W'lirrrii  ixi..  Hoinor  J.  Mui>e. 
WIlllamfiHirt.LycfjmlnK <•.>.,  H,  W.  Whll«h«UI. 
York,  York  eo,,  Wm.  J.  Nea. 

SOrTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  rharlc«iton  co.,  smytho  A  L«a. 
Charleslon,  Charleston  co,,  Clmrl&s  E.  Prlolcau. 
Florence,  Horence  »».,  W.  A.  Brunsou. 


Wtltlam  B.  TlnBtcr. 
shcnundoHb   oo..    Rotim  J. 
WttlkLT. 
Bfunntoo,  Auf uvln  co.,  Clinrl^  Curry. 

WASUINQTON. 

8«9itllp,  KliiKOO.*  W.  P.  MrFlw»lii. 
Sefltlle,  King  CO.*  John  D.  Atkltiion. 

WEHT  vmaiNXA^ 

FAlrinrtiii.  Mftrtim  ro.,  W.  H.  Mitrtln. 
KlntTTnn<|.  pTPffUtn  CO.,  D.  M.  \VotrtDC> 
Wayne,  Wiiyiit'  co.,  E.  D.  Crum, 

WISCONSIN, 

.\rrn'Ii(i,  TrfmpclPnn  cn..s.  RIchmoDd. 
BcloU,  Hii.'k  n....T.  N.  Htlghti*. 
Chljic^""  ^l»ll^.  <  hippewii  .-«>,.  W ,  H.  HtaSbrd. 
Jotl'Ttinii.  .1.  M.  r^Mii  ••<>.,  \\ .  H.  lH)rt*?r. 
Kewiitii:>  i>  eco..  John  Wattawa. 

Mllwur  .  kce  co.^  JaniOfe  DouvlftM 

{Vt\\y^\   l;  . 
Ocouomowiii',  Wiiukeshaco»  Edwin  Harlbut, 
Oshkotth.  Winnebago  co..  rclker.  Btewart  A 

[<*i!lk«r. 
Shawano,  Shawano  co.,  G.  C.  Dickinson. 
West  Superior.  I>outflas  co..  J.  Q.  Arnold. 


BOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen,  Brown  co.,  CHia^.  N.  Harris. 
IU'nr*ford,  Lincoln  f^.,  A.  K.  fYnndalL 
nnH>kliiif4,  liriKiklHiis  aa.,  JaniM  F.  Brooke. 
Clark,  t.  lurk  co..  w.  A,  KiVimu, 
Dffid wtK.Ki ,  Ijiwrt'iKX'  m.,  .Mnrlln  A  Manun. 
Cl€tty<ihurg,  IVHUtco..  A.  L.  Kill*. 
Huron.  Itfn<llo  <>».,  .I<>l»n  L.  Fvlc. 

r   •  -"■■ ■  ,  Full  River  CO..  t.  D.  Norton. 

i  .r.".,  B.  H.  Hunl. 

>  MInnelmlmco.,  BnlleyA  Voorhee*. 

.-•i.MiA  .  .IMF*,  Mliinotmhncti.,  C,  S.  O.  Cherry. 
Sioux  Falls,  MlnneliHhaco.,  Klrby  Mercantile 

Agenry. 
SIoiix  Falls,  Mlnnehnlm  co.,  Donovan  &  Glo- 
ver. 

NtiTK.— From  reliable  Information  we  conclude  that  the  Mluwlne  are  not  worthy  of  a  pUun  In 
any  l^'ol  diwiory:    Chnn.  T.  Tliweatt,  DadevlUe,  Ala.;  (J.  B.  McKee,  LftCro«*e.  Kan.;  J.  U 
•"*nvf.  shnvt'p<^ift.  Iji. ;  ^a*^tlI^  K.  Unneman,  San  Antonio,  TexH»;  Jo«.  T.  Tucker,  Wln- 
ii.  H.  Wriitiit.  Hazlclon.  Fa. 


BANKS, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Manta  Barbara,  Flral  National. 
Fre«M  A.  U  Unoulu,  C>uih. 

COLORAIX). 


Akron,  Tlw  Bank  of  Akron. 

Pre«.,  W.  H.  Colvin,  Cash. 
Ouray.  Fln.t  Natl*»nftl.     L. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

Kovel.    By  U.  H.  Boyesen.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00,  pnper,  60  oeuU. 

Prof,  Boyewa  Um  left  his  fikvorite  Scandinavian  scenes  to  tell  a  story  of  modem  American  life, 
to  point  In  a  new  and  vivid  wny  the  old  moral  that  the  "  love  of  money  la  the  root  of  all  evil.'' 
The  bllfcht  ot  nioney-gcitlDg  In  those  qneatlonable  fbrms  whlcti  are  known  to  inodera  buBlnesg 
fialUiiix)n  a  young,  onerous,  and  naturally  upright  yoiuh.  It  Is  not  open  dlfigrace,  which  ao 
oRen  In  stories  alteuda  the  wrongdoer,  but  moral  degeneration  that  Is  made  the  subicct  of  the 
author's  titudy.  While  the  book  ts  by  no  means  of  the  coDTeuUunat  Sunduy  echool  lype,  it 
leaches  a  leaM)n  •orely  needed  lo  tbene  days  of  nialerlal  pnMperlty  and  eager  parsalt  of  wealth. 


ALL  HE  KNEW. 


I 

I 


Sixth  Edition.  By  John  Habberton.  12tuo.  Cloth,  $1.00,  paper,  50  oente. 
In  the  field  or  netlon  Mr.  John  Habberton's  Alt  //«  A'nrw  gtveit  evidence  that  the  author  of 
**  Helen's  Babies ''  has  deep  sympathy  with  humanity.  The  story  of  a  itoor  cobbler  retumljv 
fivm  the  penitentiary  to  hU  vlllogu  and  living  up  to  all  ho  knew — a  simple  creed  learned  from 
the  prison  chaplain— Is  told  In  a  Klralghlfbrward,  unprotontlous  tbfihlon  which  conceals  real  art. 

"  Alt  He  Knne  oughl  lo  be  in  every  home  and  on  every  Iibrury  slielf.  Those  who  '  never  read 
noTrt« '  should  read  this  for  tbo  truth  It  contains."— (^n«(A«»i  Sifthodigt  Quart^ly. 

*' ThlilB  a  religious  fttorr  or  unusual  mcril,and  It  cannot  be  circulated  too  broadly,  for  it  wUl 
be  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  read  It.  Tbo  &lory  Is  cleverly  written.  The  laterast  begins  with  the 
first  page  and  U  malntulne^I  to  the  end."— CVnfrul  Christian  Adwcatt. 


NURSES  AND  NURSING. 


By  LiSBETH  D.   Price.    Substantially  bound  in  cloth.    With    frontispiece. 
12mo.    Price,  $1.25. 

*'  77ke  capable^  well  educated  nurae  is  now  regarded  as  almost  as  essential  as  the 
educated  phf/aldan,** 


"Not  only  Is  It  exceedingly  serviceable  to 
women  who  dr-jilrn  to  fbllow  nursing  as  a  iwo- 
flBsslon.  hilt  II  win  alsolw  recoKnlxeo  as  an  Id* 
astlinableaid  to  mothers  and  u>  others  In  the 
home.  The  »tyle  of  the  b4X>k  is  tborongbly 
practical." — Boston  Home  Journal. 

"  It  Is  a  practical,  plain-spoken  treatise  on 


sickness  and   nursing,  a  tcxvbook  for  pro- 
ftsslonal  Dumes.  and  a  good  book  to  have  In 


the  bmliy  where  a  trained  nnriie  cannot  be 
hma."—l>hiiartelphia  Bvminff  BulUttn.  *^ 
"It  Is  a  t>ooK  adapted  to  Ikmllr  use."— 


Brooklyn  Eaglt, 


THE  READER'S  MANUAL. 

By  Mrs.  Della  T.  Huohson.    8vo,  flexible  binding,  30  cents. 

BCrs.  Bughson  has  prepared  a  very  helpful  little  volume  designed  to  aid  readers  to  record  what 
they  have  rend,  classliying  the  material  In  afilmple  yet  comprebenaive  way.  The  book  contains 
an  analysis  of  literature  Intoluprluclpul  divisions,  of  each  of  which  a  concise  deflnitlon  is  given. 
Then  follow  blank  pages  lo  be  niied  up  according  toaregnlarsj-stem,  as  the  reader  finishes  any 
work  of  prose  or  notion.  Provision  Is  made  fbr  a  biographical  noilce  of  the  author  and  for  other 
important  palui«. 

This  device  will  certainly  prove  of  great  value  in  tmth  Indicating  a  syslemntlo  plan  of  reading 

Eding  In  a  suggestive  and  methodic  way  Its  resnlts.    An  Index  at  the  end  of  the  voluma 
!d  by  the  reader  and  used  for  ready  refkirence. 
I 


For  Male  by  alt  booJueUert,  or  *eiU  postpaid  on  receipt  ^  price. 

FLOOD  &  VINCENT  Publishers, 

7%«  Chautauqua-CejUurp  PreUy  MEADVILLE^  PA 
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ConUldlag  the  wnrks  of  t!»«'  K.ircnj"  •  ' 
CUmic«  of  Mtniern  Tlionulit. 

Bgc.     !*ri(t-,  16  wills  [ior  hL.„- 

Ko.  1.    i.ii/f^  iiHrfM'f  J'jr  L^intre  Hour*.    A  •CT- 

i*m  <>r  Kniiiinur  Kknr}  «  (in  ll^clruUflC  ButiJeeU. 

Ily  U    N    ■  K.R.A>1. 

No.  i.     i  ■<(  Watfv  in    Ctonftt    and 

Alt.  :.-iei€rM.    By  JoUn  TyndAlI, 

\     .  1 

Ti-  /Wi/fcJ-   All  At>|>U('allon 

<tr  Nntunl  ^k•]Mtlun,  Ac, 

1  .■it. 

pi"  '"   Man'u  Plac€  in  yaturr. 

)  iixtey,  rn.H..  FX.S.     UIuiu 

I 
N-'  ttiim:    fntrlt*'ctunt,    Marat,  and 

I  \  Ilfrt***rl  Si-Mn'tT. 

Ko.  (J.      '  *  harles  Klnn* 

i*r.  t  ■ 
No.  r.      '  r-pi/.    Hy   Bal- 

f.. 
K ■ .  »  brought  bnck 

{•.  Marc«l. 

No.  i».    Thr  It'tiaui  J^thici.    Ui    HtTt*rt  Spen- 


^^'rit*•I>  nf  1 
jiL  uuinbor-. 


-The 

f  fUU 


No. 
No. 


No.  II. 


No.  10.  TTir  Th^-.tu  ..r.K-iiti'l  in  it'  Ji'  fotion  In 
Muiic,  Bv-  !■'  N-Hl. 

f  JVir  -^  •'-H. 

-        A   li  iMn. 

(     By  Uciin-  \S  alior  UuLts  K.L.t*. 
No.  la.    J/fnd  {iM(/  /^ody.    By  AlusDder  B«ln, 

LUD. 
No.  14.     r^*-    H'o/if/erj   o^  (A(    //«fairMi.     By 

L^inJlle  Fl&mmarloD.    ]tluHtrai**d. 
No.  15.    Longevitu :    Tht   Xfvan*  u/  Prnlongino 

Li/9  qfter  Middle  Affe.    By  John  Gardiier, 

M.D. 
So.  IB.     On   the    OrfQiu    ■  V  .^p^iet ;   or   The 

Qiiueaof  tb«  Plitn  i        'innulc  Nature. 

ByTboiokB  H.  H<: 
No.  17.    ProffrfMt:  Ji    .  '  wimc.  By  Her- 

bert Kpenccr. 
No.  IS,   L^imoTiM  in  Ele^ricUy.    By  John  Tyu- 

JuII,  K.Il.t*. 
No.  h».    FamiUnr  Buoys  on  Sciet^ifle  auli^ect*. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
No.  :iO.    The  Jtomanct  nf  Aitrtmvntp.     By  R. 

Kalley  MlUer. 
No.;;i.    tin  the  J'hpeieat  HaMn  of  Li/e.    Wilh 

other  cbsays.    By  'Hiocnas  H.  Huxley,  F.RJ^. 
No.  22.    Seeina  and    Thinkinf/.    By    WlllUin 

Klngdon  CtnTord. 
No.  21,    fikientific  Nr'phiJtntJi,    A  lie  view  of  fur- 
rent  TbeorlCT  concerulnjt  At^iins,  Apes ,  and 

Men.    By  tfamuel  Waluwrlgbt. 
No.  24.     Popular  Sdentittc  Lerturt».     Hy  lYOf. 

U.  Hclmholts. 

No.  25.  7VtrC>H0nq/'A*iaK'm«.  By  Prof.  Oeorge 
RawUiMOD. 

No.  tffi.  The  Evolutionist  at  Larift.  By  Oraut 
Alien. 

No.  IT.  The  nUioryof  Lnndholdinff  in  Eng- 
land,   By  Joseph  FUhpr,  r.R.H.S. 

No.  28.  Fiuthinu  in  Iteptrmity,  as  Illustrated 
in  ibe  cuPlonis  of  Barbarous  and  Civilized 
Haoee.    By  WUllaui  Henry  Flower. 

No.  a*.  Fin-tA  tind  FictiotiMif  Zoology.  By  An- 
drew Wll8on,  rh.D.,  Ac.  Numerouft  lUuflnrft- 
ttoxu. 

"Tbepubltctttlonaof  the  Htmboldt  PuBLiHHrKQ  Co.  arc  a  boon  to  the  Indufitrlal  o 
They  comprise  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Mlentlstji  of  the  age,  and  are  furnished  at  a  price 
that  even  tho  poorest  may  enjoy  the  prtvllt^vuf  reading  tbcin.    No  coDr«e  of  readlntr  cx>uld  Mtof 

S neater  betifflt  to  Uieaverage  rlll/eii  or  youth  than  ih<.'  jiultllciitlon*  of  thU  company.  Kverj- 
el<i  of  AclotiiT  1{>;  represented,  (ind  ttie  researchen  of  the  ntil^t  mlndn  are  put  b(>fore  tho  nmdera 
lu  a  form  adapted  to  the  undemtandlngof  any.  .  .  .  (Such  publications  will  moke  a  nation  of 
scbolam  of  our  pe<)ple  If  they  will  onlj*  improve  the  opportunity  tbU  compeoy  oflfeni.*"— A'orioiio/ 
£cvnomt-it,  M'asfiinfftoii,  Ik  C 


On  the  Studu  »/  WorfU.    By  Klflhard 
Clienfr^  Ix  llwrh-  1>,D.,  .urlibUbar 
of  Dublin. 
yo.  K.    }lercdU*^fy  TVoili.    By  R,  A.  Proolor, 

aA..  F.K.AJS. 
No.  .*(.      V\m\eiir*  from   yntw'e.     By    Orani 

AlUni. 
No.»l.     The  i'htiosophy  Of  Style.    By  Iler1)«n 

Npencer. 
No.  %x     Ortmint  ReUgtoeu.    Br  John  Gftlrd. 

H.T.D. 
No.  M.    I>eturea  on  SectiaUm,    By  Prot.  Ttios. 

H.  Huxley. 
No.  ST.    Su  Ltvturen  on  LiohS.    Br  Vtot  John 

Tyndiil.  F.R^. 
Kn  w    1  lieoloffical    AalMM    at  Homr     ami 

No,W.    J      LU1>..  FRK 
No. «,     Thf   SrirnHjte    Kvid^nae 
^■^lutirtti.    iiv   ttoorsc  J. 

U..D..K.  K.S. 
No.  <1.    t'firrmt  tM*r^utrioH*  in  Srtence, 

Maltleu  Wllllama,  F.K.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Ac. 
No.  i'i.    I[i*toru  iff  the  3eience  of  I'olittc*. 

F.  TulUM-k. 
No.  it.    iMruHn  and  Humbtptdt,    By  t*rur. 

ley  andoihen. 
Vrt  ji    \  The  Jhtwn  iff  HiMtory.    An  Inlr 
v^"  Ir"  -      tl'^o  l*^  PrehlMorlc  Studv.     Yi\ 
.>o.to.  I     K,.«ry,  .M.A.,  of  1. 
No.  4rt.    The  lH»ea«r»  of  Met- 
No.  17.    TTi.-   rhildffiMl   vf  i. 

ward  C'liiild. 
No.  iri.    I\{^  in   Xfiturf,    By  JuiMs  Hlnl 

IlluMruted. 
No,  at.    rff  Sun .    ft*   Oiiutittdion :   JtM 

nommn ;  IfM  0}nililmn.     liy    Judxe    Natl 

T.Carr.  LL.D.,  litlumtjUB.  Ind. 
v/t  w    I  Money   and    the     Me^'hanle^m   o/ 
v«fii"'<     rhanf/e.    By    \V.    «t«uley    Jevoi 

No..'ii.    Tf' 
No.  &i.    ^ 

By  Fn>f.  ; 
No.  .>!.     Th'   h'fi>>   o'fJ   ijrunih  vf  Muth.    By 

Edward  riodd. 
No.  56.     The  acieniUXc   Bati*  <^f  Mttral*,   and 

ifthtrr  eaiiny*.    By  William  Kiogdon  Clllford, 

F.ItJS. 
No.  lifl.  ynttudon*:  A  PfiyfholoQieeU  ShuSy.  By 
No.  57.  1     James  HuUy. 

Vft  u    (  ^'^   Oriffin  tif  HjieHtM    by    Metmji    of 
v^'  w'  {     ynturut  i^lretion.    By  Charle*  Dar- 
.^o.  «».  ^    win,  M.A..  F.R.S.   SOoentaeach. 
No.  »W.    The  childhood  uf  the    H'orld,    By  Ed- 
ward Clodd. 
No.  HI.    MiMcrtlaneous  Huayt,    By  R  A.  Proe- 

tor.  F.R.A.H. 
No.  (fci.    771*  JCetigtons  of  the  Ancient  World.  By 

George    KawUuson,  M. A.— Double    number, 

aocenu. 
No.   tfj.    Prftffrexjtive  Morality,     By     Thonuu 

Fowler,  LL.D. 
No.  64.    Thf  ftfMtriffUtiim  of  Animal*  oftd  PtantM. 

By  AlIK'd  RuB»el  Wallace  and  W.T.  ThlvU&. 

ton  Dyer. 


HUMBOLDT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  19  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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TBE  AMKBICAN  JOVBNAL  OF  POLITICS, 


Monist  promises  to  become  wie  of  the  Tuosi  important  organs 
for  t/ie  expression  of  serious  tlwwjht  in  the  English 
hnguage — Eveuing  JotirntU,  Chicago. 

T""^  MONIST 

Quarterly  Magazine  of  Philosophy^  Re— 
ligio7i,  Scietice,  and  Sociology. 


\ iff 


I 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  MONIST. 

One  of  the  most  stolid  serioJs  of  the  times.  All  will  l>e  incJined  to  give  a  cor- 
llttl  welcome  to  thitt  addition  to  scientific  and  philosophical  literature. — Mom.- 
htsfcr  Examif^r. 

Demands  and  will  repay  the  attention  of  philosophical  inquireraand  thinkers, 
contrihutors  are  all  men  eminent  in  the  several  ilelds  of  thought  and  re- 
ch. — Jlome  Journal^  Sew  York. 
We  gladly  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  original  work  which  is  finding  its 

way  into  tills  magazine We  very  heartily  welcome  this  quarterly  a» 

A  great  help  in  the  investigation  of  psychological  quoBtions. — Boston  Herald. 
Isone  of  the  ni08t  instructive  quarterlies  that  has  been  laid  before  those  who 

interested  in  the  topics  treated, — Jfonthiff  CcUft  San  PrancUco. 
It  ia  a  high-olasH  ixrlodical. — Philadelphia  Prc^at. 

Perhaps  the  nmne  of  thlH  periodical  is  gufllcient  intimation  to  the  general 

reader  that  he  will  n<tl  find  between  its  covers  the  pabulum  ofl^ered  by  six-penny 

*  Idlers  "  and  penn^' *'Ally  Slopers."     Who  so  would  read,  and  profit  by  the 

eading  of  The  Monutt  muMt  |>oHHes8  sufficient  ttioughtful  faculty  and  industrial 

pplieation  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  kernels  of  some  very  hard  nute  to 

ck. — NetvcaAilf.  Chronicle. 
The  articles  are  of  the  highest  grade. — Inier'Oceany  Chicago, 
There  is  no  other  periodical  in  this  countrv  on  so  high  a  plane  aa  that  occu- 
pied by  Tfie  Monltit. — Lumber  Worlds  Buffalo, 

We  have  thus  one  more  volume  of  solid  literature  in  the  journalistic  field.  To 
Dr.  Carus  and  his  ii.ssociati'H  are  due  the  thanks  of  all  advanced  thinkers  for 
placing  such  a  magazine  before  the  public. — Modern  Thouffht^  Bombtif^, 

The  Monist  is  not  for  the  idle,  thougiUlcss,  nor  dyspeiitic  brahi.    Every  line  in 

make-up  is  written  by  an  active,  strong,  and  busy  brain,  hence  the'carelesa 

nodfl  "  over  that  which  fires  the  thinker. — Medieat  Free  7*re*t,  Indianapolin. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  ue  to  enter  into  a  review  of  all  the  articles.    We 

have,  however,  pU'iu-turu  in  commendiug  this  magaxine  to  our  readers.    With 

the  exception  of  Mind,  there  i^  no  periodical  of  i>hik«ophic  literature  that  we 

know,  wnk'h  at  tiie  same  lime  combines  such  luciuity  of  exposition  with  depth 

of  thought  and  scientific  research. — Tyrone  Courier. 


^ 


YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  TWO  DOLLARS. 

ublished  hv 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

169  to    175   LA   SALLE  STREET. 
Post  Office  Drawer  F,  CHICAGO,   ILL.' 
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FLOOD  (£  VINCENT'S  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

A  Novel.    By  H.  H.  Boykskn.     12nio.    Cloth,  %IM\  pnper,  50  oenU. 

Prof.  BoyeHan  tuM  loft  hUAiforttt^  Scan<ltnavlan  «<w*iio<i  (ot«M  n  Mory  of  modfm  Amerto&n  life, 
to  point  In  a  new  and  rlrid  wuy  iho  old  moral  ihAt  the  "  love  uf  mooey  la  the  root  of  all  »vil.'- 
The  bUght  of  n)oney-g<Hlliit<  tn  tti(»^«  quojHitiititLblu  forms  whid)  ilt*  kuowQ  to  modarn  bustaec* 
blUiitKin  a  young,  c«DPmuH,  anri  tiatumlly  ii|irlghl  youtb.  It  t«  not  0[)en  dlqffvoct,  wbleh  to 
often  lo  flinrlei}  attends  the  WT^>nrdoer,  bnt  mnml  devcnenitton  (hat  Is  mode  the  cobjoet  of  the 
AUtbor'fl  ttudy.  Wlille  tbe  book  1»  by  no  ineau«  of  the  coureatlooal  tiunday  sobool  type*  It 
IMUibes  a  leaaon  aorely  needed  tn  ihew  days  of  malertal  prMpeiity  and  eager  pursuit  of  malth. 

ALLHEKXEW. 

Sixth  Eflitlou.     By  John  HAnHKRTON.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1 .00^  paper,  50  oeuU. 

In  tb**  field  of  fiction  Mr.  John  Hubborton'H  AH  Hr  ICutnt-  glrw  evldeoM  that  Uie  autbor  ol 
"Helen'K  Itublen '' ba«dec)>  N.vtni'utli.v  with  humanity.  The  vtory  of  a  yoor  cobbler  relumluf 
{h»ru  Uie  i>enlientlnry  tohU  vlUo^pc  aiiil  llTlnjc  uploall  be  knew— a  simple  creed  learned  (h>iu 
the  prison  chaplain— U  told  In  a  fltral^bllltnrard.  unpretentious  hwblon  which  conceals  roal  art. 

'•  Alt  lir  A'u'Mr  ought  to  be  In  everj'  home  and  on  CTorj*  library  ohelf.  Tho-je  who  *  never  read 
noveU '  should  read  tbl^  for  the  truth  It  contalu^."— CtirKtt/t'f n  Mci/uHltiir  Quarterlp. 

**ThU  U  a  religious  storv  of  uduhuhJ  merit,  uud  It  tmnnot  beclrvulHlcHl  Ijjo  broadly,  fbr  tt  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  read  it.  The  story  U  clet^erLy  wrttt«n.  The  lateral  begins  with  the 
flrst  page  and  Is  maintained  to  the  end.*'— OnUroi  Chrutian  A  tlvocalt. 


NURSES  AND  NURSING. 


By  LiSBETH  D.   Price,    li^ubstantially  bouud  in  cloth.    With   frontispiece. 
12iuo.    Price,  $1.25. 
'*  The  capable,  tveil  edncfUed  nunte  U  tiotv  regarded  att  airnosl  om  eaaenfial  as  the 
Gducattd  pft^Htcian, ' ' 


"Not only  in  it  exceedingly  serviceable  to 
women  who  di'sl^n  tn  follow  nnrelng  as  a  prc^ 
feeslon,  hut  II  will  al.Ti  br  rpcognlzeu  as  an  In- 
eMtluiablc  aid  to  mnthL'r»  and  to  others  In  tbe 
home.  The  btyle  of  the  book  Is  thoroughly 
practical." — J5a*/o«  ffome  Journal. 

"  It  Is  a  pmcllcal,  ptnln-spokeu  treatise  on 


sickness  and  uuraliig,  a  t«xt-book  (br  pro- 
fe«stonal  niir>e«,  and  a  good  hook  to  have  In 
the  htmlly  where  a  irulued  nurse  cannot  be 
,\uk<i."~Pntlmlflphi(i  Ki'ettinff  Bulletin. 

"  It    Itt   u    book   adapted  to  fitiuity  tutt." — 
Brwtklf^n  Eafftr, 


THE  READER'S  MANUAL 

By  Mra.  Bella  T.  Huohson.    8vo,  flexible  binding,  30  centa, 

Mrs.  Hughfion  tuui  prQiiarcd  a  very  helpful  IttUe  volume  dc&lgned  to  aid  readers  to  reoord  what 
they  have  read.claaalO'lng  the  material  In  a  si mplej'et  comprehensive  way.  The  bookoootaiiu 
an  analysis  of  literature  Into  Its  princlpnl  divisions,  of  each  of  which  aconclsedeflnlUon  IsgtTtti. 
Then  follow  blank  pages  to  ha  lUlod  up  according  to  a  regular  system,  as  the  reader  anlsboa  any 
work  of  prose  or  fiction.  Prov  [kIqu  Is  made  fur  a  blograplilcal  notice  of  the  author  and  for  other 
important  polntM. 

This  device  will  certainly  prove  of  great  value  In  both  Indicating  a  systematic  plan  of  reading 
and  recording  in  a  suggestive  und  methodic  way  Its  reHults.  An  Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
Is  prepared  by  the  reader  and  used  for  ready  ceiiBrence. 


Fbr  tole  bj/  aU  bookJieUerg,  or  »ent  postp^iid  on  receipt  of  price, 

FLOOD  &  VINCENT  Publishers, 

TA<  Chautaugua^CeHlm-y  PreB9,  UEABVILLJE^  PA. 


"A  magnificent  work,  equal  to  Audubon's  Btrds." — Education^  Boston, 

'THE  BIRDSOr NORTH  AMERICA." 

A  mngnllUent  iinperiiil  qiinrto  volume.      Conttiiiis  ONE  HUNDRED  AND    IflNETEEZf 

eti|:jni\'e<l  plates,  reprfMonliiig  all  uur  hirds,  ci>U>rt*<l  frmn  iiatiiic-,  irioluding  a 

roliai'lo  ninl  intcrestinif  ncoonnt  of  their  habits  and  charucterlstk'H. 

EDITION  LIMITED  TO  ONE  THOUSAND.     SUBSCRIBE  EARLY  AND  SECURE  A  COPV. 

The  wi>rk  l^  puM  lo  subscribers,  bounil  tuuutsomoly  and  Hnbsinntlally,  iit  following  net  price*  J 

>tiDe  Kusssia  .'v>al.  or  Turkify  Morwc'O  huir  blndtitgs.  goM  aUl  (.Mlge«,  fl0.00  ;  rtitl  tiiodlo^.  Hime 

materials,  ^vxt. 


I 


Encomloms  from  the  Press. 

A  KUjierb  \voTk."-'Pnb!iMhfrs'  nwkli/.  "A 
mairnltlcentonitthoIouU'nl  work."— rwr/,  ^V'/d 
ami  f' >'''».  'S'>  wi»rk  evini'tiig  smcli  ptTfoi't 
[ctin*  1111(1  fliilsb,  »t  -siir-h  ii  rwisonrtblc  rate,  has 
[ever  tK-oh  iiublWhod  ultlur  In  tbls  country  or 

Commended  by  tht  Highest  Authority. 

Dr,  E.  K.  Wliiti'.  ex-pr«^lilent  National 
fCACher's  .V^six-ialloii,  «av>*:  "I  have  exani- 
>ed 'The  Birds  uf  Norih  America*.' and  take 
lletwure  ill  reconiuifDilIni?  th(3  work  to  the 
mbUe." 
Rlffhl  Kov.  Bishop  L'oxe.  D.D..  wrilea :  "  For 
ftinilly  of  lntoUlf:*'nt  children,  here  Is  n  bi>nk 
which  limy  furnish  a  iiever-fulliii>;  fountuln  of 
Interest   and  ont**rtHiiunr-Tit.     I  count  him  n 


feathered  visitor?  aort  co-citizen*  for  purpows 
of  domeiitlc  ornftnienl.  It  will  Ix'  a  happy  re- 
sult, I  cniniiK'nd  this  lH>.tk  to  nurchiiw^rs— » 
vi*ry  mrf  ^irt  orct>nunen<lutlou  rnjni  nit?." 

Prof.  C.  J.  Mayniinl,  uuthor  of  '*Illr»U  of 
EZaatern  Nortti  America,"  says:  "  t'onlalnx 
the  »>est  pl«?tun.'s  of  the  species  which  1  have 
ever  seicn." 

Kroni  ^^■^-^^c^ldent  Ilnyej* .  "  It  Is  n  VAlnablo 
work.    I  Imvc  ^ubKcrlbed  fDr  two  nmlos.'* 

It,  Elliott  C'oiK's,  iLiilhor  of  "  Blrtlf-  of  the 
North- West,"  ^nys ;  *It  Is  a  rcolly  notable 
TTork." 

I>r.  .J.  i*.  Newberry,  prexldent  AnwJeiny  of 
s.  '}■-:     'The  work  t«nccumtcly  and 

1  ■  ■  pnrod,  ftiid  1   take  plea^uro   In 

!■  iiig  it  rt.H  the  mont  rtttmcllve  popii- 

ui  of  ouroniltbol04$y  yet  given  to 


the  ptibllc. 

Fnan  t'n»f.  \Vm.  D.  Hornaday,  taTldormUr, 
L'.  H.  Nalhtrial  Miiflenni :  "  I  have  carefully 
romiiareil  the  figures  In  'The  Birds  i>f  North 
Aniericn  '  uilh  tliOiH'  in  Audubon's  ^reiit  work, 
anrl  tint  five  tn  fuky  that  ttiey  are  more  accuntta 
Id  ontUneas  well  as  more  fiilthfully  colored  to 
nature. " 

SaniolcK  nf  plnip«  and  text  sent  to  any  aildivss  nn  receipt  of  2i  cent*  In  p«f*;ini£e  fiainps. 
Good  active  rcprc!*tnti*iives  can  li.ivo  -sieady  ernployrnont  and  earn  tuircorii|M'ii«iition  by  r^ 
eclving  orders  for  tijls  work  with  n  spfclmen  b<»ok  lurnlijicd  on  receipt  ot  Sf.im  bv  the 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  114  Fifth  Aveau%^  H««  H^iV 


liappy  man  who  cun  nitord  To  lay  It  iM'fore  hi*> 
Aunily  and  bU  uuewU*.  How  pnre,  huw  en- 
Siobllnu  *uch  a  "^tudy  !  It  m«y  nrrinipt  youth- 
ibl  jtenln*  tn  further  reseiinhe.s  In  ibese  fleldii; 
and  If  it  lentpTt' a  yonnif  trlrl  to  try  her  hand 
»t  drawing  and  coloring  «uch  portniil*i  of  our 
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